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Agreements  Concluded  With  Spain 


Press  release  519  dated  September  26 

The  Governments  of  Spain  and  the  United 
States  on  September  26  conchided  three  bilateral 
agreements  designed  to  strengthen  the  capabilities 
of  the  West  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security.  The  three  agreements  cover 
(1)  the  construction  and  use  of  military  facilities 
in  Spain  by  the  United  States,  (2)  economic  as- 
sistance, and  (3)  military  end-item  assistance. 
The  agreements  were  signed  at  Madrid  by  Don 
Alberto  Martin  Artajo,  Spanish  Foreign  Minister, 
and  James  C.  Dunn,  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Spain. 
Under  the  tenns  of  these  agreements,  Spain  be- 
comes eligible  for  U.  S.  economic,  technical,  and 
military  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram and  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  de- 
velop, build,  and  use  jointly  with  Spanish  forces 
certain  military  airfields  and  naval  facilities  in 
Spain. 

Assistance  to  Spain  totaling  $226  million  during 
fiscal  year  1954  will  be  furnished  under  the  terms 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  Funds  for  this  pur- 
pose will  include  the  $125  million  for  economic, 
technical,  and  military  aid  to  Spain  appropriated 
in  1951  and  1952  and  now  carried  over  by  Con- 
gress, and  $101  million  included  in  the  funds  re- 
cently appropriated  by  Congress  to  carry  on  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1954.  Of  this  amount  $85  million 
is  for  defense-support  assistance  and  $141  million 
is  for  military  end-item  assistance. 

Under  the  terms  of  these  agreements,  the 
United  States  will  start  construction  to  develop 
certain  existing  Spanish  military  airfields  for  joint 
use  by  the  Spanish  Air  Force  and  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  and  will  modernize  certain  naval  facilities 
for  use  by  the  Spanish  and  U.  S.  navies.  The 
agreements  also  provide  for  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  additional  military  facilities  as 
future  conditions  may  require. 

Of  the  $125  million  carried  over  from  previous 
appropriations  for  aid  to  Spain,  $50  million  is  to 
be  expended  on  military  end-items  which  will  pro- 
vide training  equipment  and  military  materiel. 
The  balance  of  these  funds,  $75  million,  will  be 
used  for  defense-support  assistance  to  strengthen 
the  economic  foundation  for  the  support  of  the 
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program  of  military  cooperation.  This  assistance 
will  finance  Spanish  imports  of  raw  materials, 
commodities,  and  equipment  and  will  provide  such 
technical  assistance  as  may  be  required  in  connec- 
tion with  the  program. 

In  addition  to  the  $125  million,  Spain  will  re- 
ceive $91  million  for  military  end-item  assistance 
and  $10  million  for  defense  support  assistance 
from  funds  appropriated  for  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  in  fiscal  year  1954. 

The  Government  of  Spain  will  make  its  con- 
tribution to  the  development  and  support  of  the 
jointly  used  military  facilities  by  devoting  a  por- 
tion of  the  peseta  counterpart  resulting  from  U.S. 
defense-support  assistance  toward  defraying  con- 
struction costs  which  are  payable  in  Spanish  cur- 
rency. 

The  militai-y  areas  to  be  used  jointly  remain 
under  Spanish  sovereignty  and  command.  The 
U.S.  command  in  each  case  is  responsible  for  U.S. 
military  and  technical  personnel  and  for  the  op- 
erational effectiveness  of  U.S.  military  facilities 
and  equipment. 

To  facilitate  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ments, two  groups  will  be  immediately  established 
in  Spain,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Am- 
bassador, similar  to  those  which  are  normally 
maintained  in  countries  receiving  economic,  tech- 
nical, and  military  aid  from  the  United  States. 
In  connection  with  the  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  Spain,  a  U.S.  Operations  Mission  is 
being  set  up.  Similarly,  a  military  assistance  ad- 
visory group  is  being  established  to  coordinate  the 
military  assistance  program  with  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities. 

The  signing  on  September  26  marked  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  negotiations  which  were 
opened  with  the  Spanish  Government  in  April 
1952.  Initial  steps  leading  to  these  negotiations 
included  an  exploratory  conversation  which  the 
late  Admiral  Forrest  Sherman  held  with  Gen. 
Francisco  Franco  at  Madrid  on  July  16,  1951,  to 
ascertain  what  Spain  might  be  willing  and  able 
to  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  the  common 
defense  against  possible  aggression.  Following 
this  visit,  economic  and  military  surveys  were 
made  in  Spain  prior  to  the  opening  of  negotia- 
tions. 
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The  negotiations  were  brought  to  a  conchision 
by  Ambassador  Dunn.  A  joint  U.S.  militarj- 
group,  headed  by  Maj.  Gen.  A.  W.  Kissner, 
tJ.S.A.F.,  assisted  the  Ambassador  in  the  nego- 
tiations leading  to  the  agreements  on  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  military  facilities  and  on  mili- 
tary end-item  assistance;  a  Mutual  Security 
Agency  economic  group,  led  by  George  F.  Train, 
aided  in  the  negotiations  for  the  Economic  Aid 
Agreement. 


TEXT  OF  DEFENSE  AGREEMENT 


PREAMBLE 

Faced  with  the  danger  that  threatens  the  western  world, 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Spain,  desiring 
to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  through  foresighted  measures  which  will 
increase  their  capability  and  that  of  the  other  nations 
which  dedicate  their  efforts  to  the  same  high  purposes  to 
participate  effectively  in  agreements  for  self  defense, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 

In  consonance  with  the  principles  agreed  upon  in  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement,  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Spain  consider  that  the  con- 
tingencies with  which  both  countries  may  be  faced  indicate 
the  advisability  of  developing  their  relations  upon  a  basis 
of  continued  friendship,  in  support  of  the  policy  of 
strengthening  the  defense  of  the  West.  This  policy  shall 
include : 

1.  On  the  part  of  the  United  States,  the  support  of 
Spanish  defense  efforts  for  agreed  purposes  by  providing 
military  end  item  assistance  to  Spain  during  a  period  of 
several  years  to  contribute  to  the  effective  air  defense  of 
Spain  and  to  improve  the  equipment  of  its  military  and 
naval  forces,  to  the  extent  to  be  agreed  upon  in  technical 
discussions  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances,  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  resources  of  Spanish  industry  to 
the  extent  possible.  Such  support  will  be  conditioned  as 
in  the  case  of  other  friendly  nations  by  the  priorities  and 
limitations  due  to  the  international  commitments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  exigencies  of  tlie  international 
situation  and  will  he  subject  to  Congressional  appropria- 
tions. 

2.  In  consequence  of  the  above  stated  premises  and  for 
the  same  agreed  purposes,  the  Government  of  Spain  au- 
thorizes the  Government  of  the  United  States,  subject  to 
terms  and  conditions  to  be  agreed,  to  develop,  maintain 
and  utilize  for  military  purposes,  jointly  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain,  such  areas  and  facilities  iu  territory  under 
Spanish  jurisdiction  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  both  Governments  as  necessary  for 
the  imrpo.ses  of  this  agreement. 

'.'>.  In  granting  assistance  to  Spain  within  the  policy  out- 
lined above,  as  the  preparation  of  the  agreed  areas  and 
facilities  i)rogresses,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  satisfy,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  one, 
the  iriininiuni  rc(niiremcnls  for  etiuipnient  necessary  for 
the  defense  of  Spanish  territory,  to  the  end  that  should 
a  momenl  requiring  the  wartime  utilization  of  the  areas 
and  facilities  arrive,  from  tins  moment,  the  requirements 
are  covered  to  the  extent  possible  as  regards  the  air 
defense  of  the  territory  and  the  equipment  of  the  naval 
units;  and  that  the  armament  and  equipment  of  the 
Army  units  be  as  far  advanced  as  jiossihle. 

AUTIOLB  II 

For  the  purposes  of  this  agreement  and  In  accordance 
with  technical  arrangements  to  be  agreed  upon  between 
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the  competent  authorities  of  both  Governments,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  improve 
and  fit  agreed  areas  and  facilities  for  military  use,  as 
well  as  to  undertake  necessary  construction  in  this  con- 
nection in  cooperation  with  the  Government  of  Spain,  to 
station  and  house  therein  the  necessary  military  and 
civilian  personnel,  and  to  provide  for  their  security,  disci- 
pline, and  welfare ;  to  store  and  maintain  custody  of  provi- 
sions, supplies,  equipment  and  materials ;  and  to  maintain 
and  operate  the  facilities  and  equipment  necessary  in 
support  of  such  areas  and  personnel. 

Article  III 

The  areas  which,  by  virtue  of  this  Agreement,  are  pre- 
pared for  joint  utilization  will  remain  under  Spanish  flag 
and  command,  and  Spain  will  assume  the  obligation  of 
adopting  the  necessary  measures  for  the  external  security. 
However,  the  United  States  may,  in  all  cases,  exercise  the 
necessary  supervision  of  United  States  personnel,  facili- 
ties, and  equipment. 

The  time  and  manner  of  wartime  utilization  of  said 
areas  and  facilities  will  be  as  mutually  agreed  upon. 

Abticle  IV 

The  Government  of  Spain  will  acquire,  free  of  all  charge 
and  servitude,  the  land  which  may  be  necessai-y  for  all 
military  purposes  and  shall  retain  the  ownership  of  the 
ground  and  of  the  permanent  structures  which  may  be 
c<mstructed  thereon.  The  United  States  Government  re- 
serves the  right  to  remove  all  other  constructions  and 
facilities  established  at  its  own  expense  when  it  is  deemed 
convenient  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
upon  the  termination  of  this  Agreement ;  in  both  cases 
the  Spanish  Government  may  acquire  them,  after  previous 
assessment,  whenever  they  are  not  installations  of  a  classi- 
fied nature. 

The  Spanish  state  will  be  responsible  for  all  claims 
made  against  the  United  States  Government  by  a  third 
party,  in  all  cases  referring  to  the  ownership  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  land. 

Article  V 

The  present  Agreement  will  become  effective  upon  sig- 
nature and  will  be  in  force  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  auto- 
matically extended  for  two  successive  periods  of  five  years 
each  unless  the  termination  procedure  hereafter  outlined 
is  followed. 

At  the  termination  of  the  first  ten  years  or  of  either  of 
the  two  extensions  of  five  years,  either  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments may  inform  the  other  of  its  intention  to  cancel  the 
Agreement,  thus  initiating  a  consultation  period  of  siJ 
months.  In  the  event  concurrence  Is  not  reached  on  exten- 
sion, this  Agreement  will  terminate  one  year  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  period  of  consultation. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  representatives,  duly  I 
authorized  for  the  purpose,  have  signed  the  present  agree- 
ment. 

Done  at  Madrid,  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Span- 
ish languages,  both  texts  authentic,  this  twenty-sixth  day 
of  September,  1953. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  : 
James  Clement  Dunn 
Ambassador  of  the  United  Statin  of  America 

For  the  Government  of  Spain  : 

Albekto  M.\rtis  Autajo 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 


TEXT  OF  ECONOMIC  AID  AGREEMENT 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Spain, 

Recognizing  that  individual  liberty,  free  instituthms, 
and  genuine  indeiH'iulence  In  all  countries,  as  well  as  de- 
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fense  against  aggression,  rest  largely  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sound  economy  ; 

Considering  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  enacted  legislation  enabling  the  United 
States  of  America  to  furnish  military,  economic,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  Spain ; 

Desiring  to  set  forth  the  principles  which  govern  the 
furnishing  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  the  meas- 
ures which  the  two  governments  will  undertake  individ- 
ually and  together  in  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  the 
said  legislation ; 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I.  Assistance. 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
will  furnish  the  Government  of  Spain,  or  any  person, 
agency  or  organization  which  the  latter  may  designate, 
such  economic  and  technical  assistance  as  may  be  re- 
quested by  the  Government  of  Spain  and  approved  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  under  the 
provisions  and  subject  to  all  the  terms,  conditions  and 
termination  provisions  of  the  then  applicable  United 
States  laws  as  well  as  and  subject  to  the  arrangements 
provided  in  this  agreement. 

(6)  The  two  governments  will  establish  procedures 
whereby  the  Spanish  Government  will  so  deposit,  segre- 
gate or  protect  all  the  funds  allocated  to  or  derived  from 
any  program  of  assistance  from  the  United  States  in  or- 
der that  such  funds  shall  not  be  subject  to  attachment, 
confiscation,  seizure  or  any  other  legal  processes  by  any 
person,  firm,  agency,  corporation,  organization  or  gov- 
ernment when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  any 
such  legal  process  would  interfere  with  the  attainment 
of  the  objectives  of  the  said  program  of  assistance. 

Artict.e  II.  General  Undertakings. 

(1)  In  order  to  further  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  and  to  achieve  the  maximum 
benefits  through  the  employment  of  assistance  received 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Government  of  Spain  will  use  its  best  endeavors: 

(a)  To  adopt  or  maintain  the  measures  necessary  to 
insure  the  effective  and  practical  use  of  all  resources 
available  to  it,  including: 

(i)  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that 
the  materials  and  services  furnished  under  this  Agree- 
ment, including  materials  and  services  obtained  from  the 
funds  deposited  in  the  Special  Account  under  Article  V 
of  this  Agreement,  are  used  only  for  purposes  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  governments ; 

(ii)  the  observation  and  review  of  the  use  of  such  ma- 
terials and  services  through  an  effective  and  mutually 
acceptable  follow-up  system ; 

(iii)  to  the  extent  practicable,  measures  to  locate,  iden- 
tify, and  put  into  appropriate  use  assets  and  income  lo- 
cated in  the  United  States  of  America,  its  territories  and 
possessions  and  belonging  to  Spanish  subjects.  This 
clause  does  not  impose  any  obligation  on  the  United 
States  of  America  to  assist  in  carrying  out  such  measures. 

(6)  To  stabilize  its  currency,  establish  or  maintain  a 
valid  rate  of  exchange,  balance  its  governmental  budget  as 
soon  as  practicable,  create  or  maintain  internal  financial 
stability,  and  generally  restore  or  maintain  confidence  in 
its  monetary  system ; 

(c)  To  cooperate  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  ensuring  that  any  procurement  fi- 
nanced with  assistance  furnished  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Government  of  Spain 
will  be  effected  at  reasonable  prices  and  on  reasonable 
terms  and  that  the  distribution  in  Spain  of  such  materials 
and  services  will  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  such  goods 
and  services  will  be  effectively  utilized  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended ; 


(d)  To  cooperate  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  ensuring  that  any  procurement  similarly  financed 
and  made  from  areas  outside  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  its  territories  and  possessions,  will  be  similarly 
effected  at  reasonable  prices  and  on  reasonable  terms,  and 
so  as  to  arrange  that  the  dollars  thereliy  made  available 
to  the  country  from  which  the  materials  and  services  are 
procured  are  used  in  a  manner  consistent  with  any  ar- 
rangements made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  with  such  country  ; 

( c)  To  discourage  cartel  and  monopolistic  business  prac- 
tices and  business  arrangements  which  I'esult  in  restrict- 
ing production  and  increasing  prices  or  which  curtail  in- 
ternational trade,  to  encourage  competition  and  produc- 
tivity and  to  facilitate  and  stimulate  the  growth  of  in- 
ternational trade  by  reducing  barriers  which  may  hamper 
such  trade  when  the  attainment  of  the  agreed  program 
may  be  affected. 

(/)  To  make  as  promptly  as  possible  an  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  which 
will  be  established  for  United  States  natioiuils  and  com- 
panies a  system  of  payments  and  international  transfers, 
including  the  progressive  conversion  of  their  accumulated 
peseta  balances. 

(g)  To  assist  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  observing  and  reporting  on  labor  conditions  in 
Spain  as  these  relate  to  the  aims  and  operations  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Program. 

(2)  The  Government  of  each  country  will: 

(a)  join  in  promoting  international  understanding  and 
good  will  and  maintaining  world  peace ; 

(&)  take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  to 
eliminate  causes  of  international  tension; 

(c)  fulfill  the  military  obligations  which  it  has  assumed 
in  multilateral  or  bilateral  agreements  or  treaties  to 
which  both  governments  are  parties. 

(3)  The  Government  of  Spain  will: 

(o)  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  economic 
stability,  the  full  contribution  permitted  by  its  manpower, 
resources,  facilities,  and  general  economic  condition  to 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  its  own  defensive 
strength  and  the  defensive  strength  of  the  free  world  ; 

(6)  take  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be  needed 
to  develop  its  defense  capacities;  and 

(c)  take  appropriate  .steps  to  insure  the  effective  utili- 
zation of  the  economic  and  military  assistance  provided 
by  the  United  States. 

Article  III.     Guaranties. 

Both  governments  will,  upon  the  request  of  either  gov- 
ernment, consult  respecting  projects  in  Spain  proposed  by 
nationals  of  the  United  States  of  America  with  regard  to 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
may  appropriately  make  guaranties  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  as 
amended,  as  it  incorporates  section  III  (b)  3  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  With 
respect  to  such  guaranties  extending  to  projects  which 
are  approved  by  the  Government  of  Spain,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  agrees: 

(a)  that,  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  makes  payment  in  United  States  dollars  to  any 
person  under  such  a  guaranty,  the  Government  of  Spain 
will  recognize  the  tran.sfer  to  the  United  States  of  any 
right,  title  or  interest  of  such  person  in  assets,  currency, 
credits,  or  other  property  on  account  of  which  such  pay- 
ment was  made  and  the  subrogation  of  the  United  States 
to  any  claim  or  cause  of  action  of  .such  person  arising  in 
connection  therewith.  The  Government  of  Spain  shall 
also  recognize  any  transfer  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  pursuant  to  such  guaranty  of 
any  compensation  for  loss  covered  by  such  guaranties  re- 
ceived from  any  source  other  than  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

(6)  that  peseta  amounts  acquired  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  such  guaranties  shall 
not  receive  less  favorable  treatment  than  that  accorded 
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at  the  time  of  such  acquisition  to  private  funds  arising 
from  transactions  of  United  States  nationals  which  are 
comparable  to  transactions  covered  by  such  guaranties, 
and  that  such  peseta  amounts  will  be  freely  available  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  ad- 
ministrative expenditures. 

(c)  that  any  claim  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  against  the  Government  of  Spain, 
which  results  from  the  aforesaid  subrogation,  or  which 
relates  to  the  aforesaid  assets,  currency,  credits  or  other 
property,  or  any  difference  arising  under  this  Article, 
shall  be  submitted  to  direct  negotiation  between  the  two 
governments.  If,  within  a  reasonable  period,  they  are 
unable  to  settle  the  claim  or  difference  by  agreement,  it 
shall  be  referred  for  final  binding  determination  to  a  sole 
arbitrator  selected  by  mutual  agreement.  If  the  Govern- 
ments are  unable,  within  a  period  of  three  months,  to 
agree  upon  such  selection,  the  arbitrator  shall  be  one 
who  may  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  at  the  request  of  either  Government. 

Abticle  IV.  Access  to  Certain  Products. 

(1)  The  Spanish  Government  will  facilitate  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  America,  upon  reasonable 
terms  of  sale,  exchange,  barter,  or  otherwise,  and  in  such 
quantities  and  for  such  period  of  time  as  may  be  agreed 
between  both  governments,  of  those  materials  originating 
in  Spain  which  the  United  States  of  America  might  re- 
quire, as  the  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies 
in  its  own  resources  and  for  stockpiling  or  other  purposes. 
In  such  transactions  due  regard  will  be  taken  of  the  re- 
quirements of  Spain  for  such  products,  both  for  domestic 
use  as  well  as  for  its  export  trade.  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment will  take  such  specific  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  including 
the  promotion  of  the  production  of  the  materials  in  ques- 
tion and  the  removal  of  any  hindrances  to  the  acquisition 
of  such  materials  by  the  United  States  of  America  or  their 
receipt.  At  the  request  of  either  of  the  two  governments, 
negotiations  will  be  initiated  for  arrangements  necessary 
to  fulfill  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  will  endeavor  to 
assist  the  Spanish  Government  to  increase  production  in 
Spain  of  materials  referred  to  in  this  Article  if  it  is 
agreed  that  such  action  is  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  as  amended. 

(2)  With  respect  to  materials  produced  outside  of  Spain, 
both  governments,  at  the  request  of  either  of  them,  will 
always  cooperate  wherever  appropriate  to  further  the  ob- 
jectives of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article. 

Article  V.  Local  Currency. 

(1)  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  economic  and  technical  assistance  which  may 
be  furnished  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  a  grant  basis. 

(2)  A  special  account  will  be  established  in  the  Bank  of 
Spain  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  Spain  (here- 
inafter called  the  Special  Account)  in  which  will  be  de- 
posited pesetas  in  amounts  commensurate  with  the  dollar 
cost  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  commodi- 
ties, services  and  technical  information  (including  any 
costs  of  processing,  storing,  transporting,  repairing  or 
other  services)  made  available  to  the  Govcrntnent  of 
Spain  on  a  grant  basis  under  this  agreement.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  .shall,  from  time 
to  time,  notify  the  Government  of  Spain  of  the  dollar  cost 
of  such  commodities,  services  ami  teclinical  information 
and  the  Government  of  Spain  will  thereupon  deposit  In 
the  Siieclal  Account  the  equivalent  amount  of  pesetas 
computed  at  the  rate  of  exchange  mutually  aprreed  be- 
tween the  two  governments.  If,  at  such  time  or  times  of 
notification,  the  Government  of  Spain  Is  a  member  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  shall  have  agreed  with 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  upon  a  rate  of  exchange, 


the  amount  of  pesetas  to  be  deposited  shall  be  computed 
at  the  rate  of  exchange  which  shall  be  the  par  value  agreed 
at  such  time  with  the  International  Monetary  Fund ;  pro- 
vided that  this  agreed  value  is  the  single  rate  applicable 
to  the  purchase  of  dollars  for  imports  into  Spain.  If  at 
the  time  of  notification  a  par  value  for  the  peseta  is  agreed 
with  the  Fund  and  there  are  one  or  more  other  rates  ap- 
plicable to  the  purchase  of  dollars  for  imports  into  Spain, 
or,  if  at  the  time  of  notification  no  par  value  for  the 
peseta  is  agreed  with  the  Fund,  the  rate  or  rates  for  this 
purpose  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
Governments.  The  Spanish  Government  shall  be  able  at 
any  time  to  make  advance  deposits  in  the  Special  Account 
which  shall  be  credited  against  subsequent  notifications 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

(3)  (a)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica will,  from  time  to  time,  notify  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment of  its  requirements  in  pesetas  for  administrative 
and  operating  expenses  incident  to  operations  in  Spain 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  and  acts  amenda- 
tory or  supplementary  thereto,  and  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment will  thereupon  place  at  the  disposition  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United   States  such   sums,  withdrawing 
them  from  any  balances  in  the   Special  Account  in  the 
manner  requested  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  i 
in  the  notification.    Such  sums  will  be  charged  to  the  per- 
centage referred  to  in  this  paragraph.     Ten  percent  (10%) 
of  each  deposit  made  pursuant  to  this  Article  will  be  ■ 
l)laced  at  the  disposition  of  the  Government  of  the  United  I 
States  of  America.     It  is  understood  that  the  Government ) 
of  the  United  States  of  America  will  not  convert  funds  < 
acquired  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  into  any  other  cur- 
rency   without    prior    consultation    with    the    Spanish 
Government. 

(6)  Both  Governments  will  agree  to  the  number  of  and ' 
fceneral  characteristics  of  military  facilities  for  mutual 
defense  to  be  constructe<l  in  Spain  and  the  Government 
of  tlie  United  States  of  America  will,  from  time  to  time,  i 
notify  the  Spanish  Government  of  requirements  for  peseta 
expenses  which  arise  from  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  military  facilities.  The  Government  oti 
Spain  will  thereupon  make  such  amounts  available  out  ofl 
any  balances  existing  in  the  Special  Account,  in  the  man- 
ner requested  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ini 
the  notification. 

(4)  Recognizing  the  priority  of  expenses  referred  to  in  i 
Paragraph  3  of  this  Article,  the  Spanish  Government  may; 
withdraw  funds  from  any  balance  existing  in  the  Special  i 
Account  for  such  expenditures  as  may  be  agreed  periodi- 
cally with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  which  will  be  in  accord  with  the  objectives  prescrlbedl 
in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  19,")1,  as  amended. 

(5)  Any  unencumbered  balance  remaining  in  the  Spe-I 
cial  Account  ui)on  the  termination  of  assistance  under 
this  agreement  other  than  unexpended  amounts  allocated 
under  Paragraph  3  (a)  of  this  Article  shall  be  disposed 
of  within  Spain  for  such  purposes  as  may  hereafter  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of' 
America  and  Spain;  it  being  understood  that  the  Agree- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  subject  to 
approval  by  Act  or  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  tlie 
United  Slates  of  America. 

Article  VI.  Consultation  and  Transmittal  of  Information,' 

(1)  The  two  Governments  will,  upon  the  request  of  either 
of  them,  consult  regarding  any  matter  relating  to  the  ap- 
plication of  this  agreement  or  to  operations  or  arrange- 
ments carried  out  pursuant  to  this  .Agreement. 

(2)  The  Government  of  Spain  will  communicate  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  a  form  and' 
at  Intervals  to  be  determined  t>y  the  latter  after  consulta-i 
(ion  with  the  Government  of  Spain  : 

(a)  detailed  Information  concerning  projects,  program* 
and  measures  i)r()poscd  or  adopted  by  the  Government  oti 
Spain  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement; 

(b)  full  statements  of  operations  under  this  AgreementJ 
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Including  a  statement  of  the  use  of  funds,  commodities 
and  services  received  tliereunder,  sucti  statements  to  be 
made  in  each  calendar  quarter ; 

(c)  information  relating  to  the  Spanish  economy,  in- 
cluding national  and  international  accounts,  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  may  need 
to  determine  the  nature  and  scope  of  operations  under 
the  Agreement  and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  as- 
sistance furnished  or  contemplated  under  this  Agreement 
and  generally  the  progress  realized  in  this  field  during 
the  period  of  this  Agreement. 

(3)  The  Government  of  Spain  will  assist  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  to  obtain  information 
relatmg  to  the  materials  originating  in  Spain  referred  to  in 
Article  IV  which  is  necessary  to  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  the  arrangements  provided  for  in  that  Article. 

Article  VII.     Publicity. 

(1)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Spain  recognize  that  it  is  in  their 
mutual  interest  that  full  publicity  be  given  to  the  ob- 
jectives and  progress  of  the  assistance  being  rendered 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement  and  that  all  pertinent  informa- 
tion be  made  available  to  the  people  of  Spain.  The  Span- 
ish Government  will  encourage  the  dissemination  of  such 
information,  giving  to  the  assistance  furnished  by  the 
United  States  Government  pursuant  to  this  Agreement, 
full  and  continuous  publicity  through  the  press,  radio  and 
all  other  available  media  in  Spain  and  will  allow  to  the 
United  States  Government,  by  agreement  with  the  Spanish 

i     Government,  the  use  of  such  media  as  may  be  required 
to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

(2)  The  Government  of  Spain  will  grant  to  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  press  full  freedom  to  observe 
and  report  on  the  operation  of  the  economic  and  technical 
assistance  programs  conducted  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment. 

(3)  The  Government  of  Spain  will  make  public  in  Spain, 
in  each  calendar  quarter,  full  statements  of  operations 
under  this  Agreement,  including  information  as  to  the 
use  of  funds,  commodities  and  services  received. 

Article  VIII.     Special  Economic  Mission. 

(1)  The  Government  of  Spain  agrees  to  receive  a  special 
Economic  Mission  which  will  discharge  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Spain  under  this  agreement. 

(2)  The  Spanish  Government  will,  upon  appropriate 
notification  from  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Spain,  consider  the  Special  Mission  and 

I  its  personnel  and  the  United  States  Special  Representa- 
tive in  Europe  as  part  of  the  Embassy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying 
the  privileges  and  immunities  accorded  to  that  Embassy 
and  its  personnel  of  comparable  rank. 
(8)  The  Spanish  Government  will  extend  full  coopera- 
tion to  the  personnel  of  the  Special  Mission  and  to  the 
aforementioned  U.  S.  Representative  in  Europe  and  his 
staff.  Such  cooperation  shall  include  the  provision  of  all 
information  and  facilities  necessary  to  the  observation 
and  review  of  the  carrying  out  of  this  Agreement,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  assistance  furnished  under  it. 

Article  IX.  Settlement  of  Claims  of  Nationals. 

(1)  The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Spain  agree  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  or  of  a  court  of  arbitration  or 
arbitral  tribunal  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  any  claim 
espoused  or  presented  by  either  Government  on  behalf 
of  one  of  its  nationals  arising  as  a  consequence  of  gov- 
ernmental measures  (other  than  measures  taken  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  concerning 
enemy  property  or  interests)  taken  after  April  3,  194S 
by  the  other  Government  and  affecting  property  or  inter- 
est of  such  national,  including  contracts  with  or  conces- 


sions granted  by  the  duly  authorized  authorities  of  such 
other  Government.  It  is  understood  that  the  undertaking 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  re- 
spect of  claims  espoused  by  the  Government  of  Spain 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  is  made  under  the  authority 
of  and  is  limited  by  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  rec- 
ognition by  the  United  States  of  America  of  the  compul- 
sory jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
under  Article  36  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court,  as  set  forth 
in  the  Declaration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  dated  August  14,  1946. 

(2)  It  is  further  understood  that  neither  Government 
will  espouse  or  present  a  claim  pursuant  to  this  Article 
imtil  its  national  has  exhausted  the  administrative  and 
judicial  procedures  of  the  country  in  which  the  claim 
arose. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  be  in  all  re- 
spects without  prejudice  to  other  rights  of  access,  if  any, 
of  either  Government  to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice or  other  arbitral  tribunal  or  to  the  espousal  and 
presentation  of  claims  based  upon  alleged  violations  by 
either  Government  of  rights  and  duties  arising  under 
treaties,  agreements  or  principles  of  international  law. 

Article  X.  Entry  into  Force,  Amendment,  Duration. 

(1)  This  Agreement  shall  become  effective  on  this 
day's  date.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  2 
and  3  of  this  Article,  it  shall  remain  in  force  until  June 
30,  19.56.  and  unless  at  least  six  months  before  June  30, 
1956,  either  Government  .shall  have  given  notice  in  writ- 
ing to  the  other  of  intention  to  terminate  the  Agreement 
on  that  date,  it  shall  remain  in  force  thereafter  until  the 
expiration  of  sis  months  from  the  date  on  which  such 
notice  shall  have  been  given. 

(2)  If  during  the  life  of  this  Agreement,  either  Gov- 
ernment should  consider  there  has  been  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  basic  assumptions  underlying  this  Agree- 
ment, it  shall  so  notify  the  other  Government  in  writing 
and  the  two  Governments  will  thereupon  consult  with  a 
view  to  agreeing  upon  the  amendment,  modification  or 
termination  of  this  Agreement.  If,  after  three  months 
from  such  notification,  the  two  Governments  have  not 
agreed  upon  the  action  to  be  taken  in  the  circumstances, 
either  Government  may  give  notice  in  writing  to  the 
other  of  intention  to  terminate  this  Agreement.  Then, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3  of  this  Article, 
this  Agreement  shall  terminate  either: 

(ft)  six  months  after  date  of  such  notice  of  intention  to 
terminate,  or 

(6)  after  such  shorter  period  as  may  be  agreed  to  be 
sufficient  to  ensure  that  the  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  are  performed  in  respect  of  any  assistance 
which  may  continue  to  be  furnished  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  after  the  date  of  such  notice ; 
provided,  however,  that  Article  IV  and  paragraph  3  of 
Article  VI  shall  remain  in  effect  until  two  years  after  the 
date  of  such  notice  of  intention  to  terminate,  but  not 
later  than  June  30,  1956. 

(3)  Subsidiary  agreements  and  arrangements  negotiated 
pur.suant  to  this  Agreement  may  remain  in  force  beyond 
the  date  of  termination  of  this  Agreement  and  the  period 
of  effectiveness  of  such  subsidiary  agreements  and  ar- 
rangements shall  be  governed  by  their  own  terms.  Article 
V  .shall  remain  in  effect  until  all  the  sums  in  the  currency 
of  Spain  required  to  be  deposited  in  accordance  with  its 
own  terms  have  been  disposed  of  as  provided  in  that 
Article. 

(4)  This  agreement  may  be  amended  at  any  time  by 
agreement  between  the  two  Governments. 

(5)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  register 
this  agreement  with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  representatives,  duly 
authorized  for  the  purpose,  have  signed  the  present 
Agreement. 
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Done,  at  Madrid,  in  duplicate.  In  the  English  and 
Spanish  languages,  l)oth  texts  authentic,  this  twenty-sixth 
day  of  September,  1953. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  : 
James  Clement  Dunn 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America 

For  the  Government  of  Spain : 

Albekto  Martin  Artajo 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 


The  United  States  will,  whenever  necessary,  inform  the 
Spanish  Government  of  its  requirements  for  pesetas  and 
agrees  that  its  requests  to  the  Spanish  Government  to 
meet  such  requirements  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
economic  and  technical  assistance  firmly  allotted  to  Spain 
on  a  grant  basis  at  the  time  of  making  such  requests. 
(8) It  is  understood  that  any  agreements  which  might 
be  arrived  at  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  Article  IX 
would  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


Annex 


Inteepretative  Notes 


(1)   It  is  understood  that  the  requirements  of  paragraph 

(1)  (a)  of  Article  II,  relating  to  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  the  efficient  use  of  resources,  would  include,  with 
respect  to  commodities  furnished  under  the  Agreement, 
effective  measures  for  safeguarding  such  commodities  and 
for  preventing  their  diversion  to  illegal  or  irregular 
marlfets  or  channels  of  trade. 

(2)  It  is  understood  that  paragraph  (1)  (c)  of  Article 
II  does  not  diminish  the  right  and  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  specify  whatever  terms  and 
conditions  of  aid  are  deemed  necessary. 

(3)  It  is  understood  that  the  business  practices  and 
business  arrangements  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  (e)  of 
Article  II  mean : 

(a)  fixing  prices,  terms  or  conditions  to  be  observed  in 
dealing  with  others  in  the  purchase,  sale  or  lease  of  any 
product ; 

(6)  excluding  enterprises  from,  or  allocating  or  divid- 
ing, any  territorial  market  or  field  of  business  activity,  or 
allocating  customers,  or  fixing  sales  quotas  or  purchase 
quotas ; 

(c)  discriminating  against  particular  enterprises; 

(d)  limiting  production  or  fixing  production  quotas ; 

(e)  preventing  by  agreement  the  development  or  appli- 
cation of  technology  or  invention  whether  patented  or 
unpatented ; 

(/)  extending  the  use  of  rights  under  patents,  trade 
marks  or  copyrights  granted  by  either  country  to  matters 
which,  according  to  its  laws  and  regulations,  are  not 
within  the  scope  of  such  grants,  or  to  products  or  condi- 
tions of  production,  use  or  sale  of  which  are  likewise  not 
the  subject  of  such  grants ;  and 

((?)  such  other  practices  as  the  two  governments  may 
agree  to  include. 

(4)  It  is  understood  tliat  the  agreement  referred  to  in 
section  (1),  paragrapli  (f),  of  Article  II  will  provide  a 
.system  of  conversion  of  peseta  balances  which  takes  into 
account  at  all  times  fluctuations  in  Spanish  dollar  avail- 
abilities. 

(5)  It  is  understood  that  the  United  States  of  America 
does  not  intend  to  resell  within  Spain  any  of  the  materials 
which  it  may  acquire  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  Article 
IV. 

(6)  It  is  understood  that  the  time  of  notification  to 
which  refereiico  is  made  in  Article  V,  paragra|ih  2,  for  Ihe 
purpose  rjf  (leteiinining  the  rate  of  exchange  to  bo  used  in 
computing  the  deposits  to  be  made  iipon  notifications  to 
the  (iovcriiment  of  Sliain  of  the  indicated  dollar  costs  of 
commodities,  services,  and  technical  information  shall, 
in  the  case  of  each  notification  covering  a  dislinr.senient 
period,  be  deemed  to  lie  the  d.'ite  of  tlie  last  day  of  the  dis- 
bursement period  covered  iiy  the  notifliation. 

(7)11  is  understood  that  it  is  tlie  sense  and  intent  of 
the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  V  that  the 
Government  (jf  S|iMin  will  make  arrangements  to  assui'o 
tliat  tlie  amounts  of  pesetas  on  deposit  in  the  SpeciMl  .\c- 
count  are  sufBiienI  at  all  times  to  pi'rniit  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  meet  its  obligations  for  ])eseta  pay- 
nients  for  the  purposes  contem|ilated  by  this  Agreement. 
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TEXT  OF  MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE  AGREE- 
MENT 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
of  Spain, 

Desiring  to  foster  international  peace  and  security, 
to  promote  understanding  and  good  will  and  to  main- 
tain  world  peace ; 

Considering  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  enacted  legislation  enabling  the  United 
States  of  America  to  furnish  military,  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  Spain  so  that  Spain  may  ac-. 
complish  such  objectives ; 

Desiring  to  set  forth  the  undertakings  and  conditions 
which  govern  the  furnishing  of  military  assistance  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  under 
such  legislation  and  the  measures  which  the  two  gov- 
ernments will  undertake  individually  and  together  in  fur- 
therance of  the  above  objectives ; 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

1.  Each  Government  will  make  available  to  the  other, 
and  to  such  other  governments  as  the  Parties  may  in 
each  case  agree  uix)n,  equipment,  materials,  services  or 
other  assistance  in  such  quantities  and  in  accordance 
with  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed.  The 
furnishing  and  use  of  such  assistance  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Such  assistance 
as  may  be  made  available  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  will  be 
furnishe<l  under  the  provisions  and  subject  to  all  the 
terms,  conditions  and  other  provisions  of  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Act  of  1949  and  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  19.51,  acts  amendatory  or  supplementary  thereto 
and  appropriation  acts  thereunder.  The  two  Govern- 
ments will,  when  it  is  considered  necessar>',  negotiate 
detailed  arrangements  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this   paragraph. 

2.  Botli  Governments  will  utilize  this  assistance  ex- 
clusively for  the  promotion  of  international  peace  and 
security,  in  accordance  with  arrangements  .satisfactory  to 
both  Governments,  and  will  not,  without  prior  and  mutual 
consent,  devote  such  assistance  to  puri>oses  other  than 
those  for  which  it  was  furnished. 

3.  Arrangements  will  be  entered  into  tinder  which 
equiimienl  and  materials  furnislied  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment, and  no  longer  required  for  tlie  purposes  for  which 
originally  made  available,  will  be  offered  for  return 
to  the  country  which  furnished  such  equipment  and 
materials. 

4.  Without  prior  and  mutual  consent,  neither  Govern- 
ment sliall  transfer  to  any  jwrson  outside  that  Govern- 
ment, or  to  any  other  nation,  title  to  or  pos.session  of 
any  equipment,  materials,  property.  Information,  or 
services  receive<l  under  this  Agreement. 

.'■>.  The  Government   of  Spain  will   take  such  .security 
measures  as  may  be  agreed  in  each  case  betwtrn  the  two  j 
tlovernments  in  order  to  |)revent  the  disclosure  or  com- 
promise of  classified  military  arlieles,  services  or  infor- 
mation   furnished   pursuant    to   this   Agreement. 

C.   Eacli   Government    will    take   apiiropriale   measures 
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consistent  with  security  to  Ijeep  the  public  informed  of 
operations  under  this  Agreement. 

7.  The  two  Governments  will  establish  procedures 
whereby  the  Government  of  Spain  will  so  deposit,  segre- 
gate or  assure  title  to  all  funds  allocated  to  or  derived 
from  any  program  of  assistance  of  the  United  States 
so  that  such  funds  shall  not  be  subject  to  garnishment, 
attachment,  seizure  or  other  legal  process  by  any  person, 
entity  or  government  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States  any  such  legal  process  would  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  said  program  of 
assistance. 

Article  II 

The  two  Governments  will,  upon  request  of  either  of 
them,  negotiate  appropriate  arrangements  between  them 
providing  for  the  methods  and  terms  of  the  exchange  of 
patent  rights  and  technical  information  for  defense  which 
will  expedite  such  exchanges  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tect private  interests  and  maintain  security  safeguards. 

Article  III 

1.  The  Government  of  Spain,  in  addition  to  its  com- 
mitments under  other  agreements  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  undertakes  to  make  available  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  pesetas  for  the  use 
of  the  latter  Government  for  its  administrative  and  oper- 
ating expenditures  in  connection  with  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  United  States  foreign  aid  program.  The 
two  Governments  will  forthwith  initiate  discussions  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  amount  of  such  pesetas  and  to 
establishing  arrangements  for  the  adequate  furnishing 
thereof. 

2.  The  Government  of  Spain  will,  except  as  otherwise 
agreed  to,  guarantee  duty  free  treatment  on  importation 
or  exportation  and  exemption  from  internal  taxation  ujKin 
products,  property,  materials  or  equipment  imported  into 
its  territory  in  connection  with  this  Agreement  or  any 
similar  Agreement  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  any  other  country  receiv- 
ing military  assistance. 

3.  a.  The  operations  and  expenditures  effected  in  Spain 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  the  common  defense  effort  including  those  carried  out 
as  a  consequence  of  any  other  foreign  aid  program  will 
be  relieved  from  all  taxation.  To  this  end  the  Spanish 
Government  will  prescribe  pertinent  procedures  satisfac- 
tory to  both  parties. 

b.  A  Technical  Annex  attached  to  this  Agreement  and 
authorized  by  it  will  establish  the  terms  and  general  pro- 
cedures for  the  implementation  of  this  paragraph. 

c.  The  tax  relief  authorized  above  will  apply  to  those 
operations  and  expenditures  of  the  United  States  which 
are  authorized  by  the  Defense  Agreement  and  arrange- 
ments to  be  concluded  thereunder  and  the  Economic  Aid 
Agreement  as  concluded  between  the  two  Governments. 

Article  IV 

1.  The  Government  of  Spain  will  admit  personnel  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  who  will  discharge 
in  Spanish  territory  the  responsibilities  acquired  under 
this  Agreement  and  who  will  be  accorded  facilities  to 
observe  the  progress  of  the  assistance  made  available. 
Sijch  personnel,  who  will  be  United  States  nationals,  in- 
eluding  personnel  terajwrarily  assigned,  will,  in  their  re- 
lations with  the  Government  of  Spain,  operate  as  a  part 
of  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic 
Mission  and  will  have  the  same  status  as  that  of  other 
personnel  with  corresponding  rank  of  the  Embassy  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Upon  appropriate  notifi- 
cation by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain  will  grant  full  diplomatic  status  to  an 
agreed  number  of  personnel  designated  under  this 
Article. 


2.  The  Government  of  Spain  will  grant  exemption  from 
import  and  export  duties  on  personal  property  imported 
for  the  personal  use  of  such  personnel  or  of  their  families 
and  will  take  adequate  administrative  measures  to  facili- 
tate and  expedite  the  importation  and  exportation  of  the 
personal  property  of  such  individuals  and  their  families. 

Article  V 

1.  The  Government  of  each  country  will : 

0.  Join  in  promoting  international  understanding  and 
good  will  and  maintaining  world  peace ; 

6.  Take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon 
to  eliminate  causes  of  international  tension ; 

c.  Fulfill  the  military  obligations  which  it  has  assumed 
in  multilateral  or  bilateral  agreements  or  treaties  to 
which  both  Governments  are  parties. 

2.  The  Government  of  Spain  will : 

a.  Make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  economic  sta- 
bility the  full  contribution  permitted  by  its  manpower, 
resources,  facilities,  and  general  economic  condition  to 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  its  own  defensive 
strength  and  the  defensive  strength  of  the  free  world ; 

b.  Take  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be  needed 
to  develop  its  defense  capacities ;  and 

c.  Take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the  effective  utili- 
zation of  the  economic  and  military  assistance  provided 
by  the  United  States. 

3.  Both  Governments  are  prepared  to  cooperate  in  in- 
ternational efforts  to  obtain  agreement  on  universal  reg- 
ulation and  reduction  of  armaments  under  adequate  safe- 
guards against  violation  or  evasion. 

Article  VI 

In  the  interest  of  their  mutual  security  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  will  cooperate  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  taking  measures  designed  to  control 
trade  with  nations  which  threaten  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace. 

Article  VII 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date 
of  signature  and  will  continue  in  force  until  one  year 
after  the  receipt  by  either  party  of  written  notice  of  the 
intention  of  the  other  party  to  terminate  it,  provided  that 
the  provisions  of  Article  I,  paragraphs  2  and  4,  and  ar- 
rangements entered  into  under  Article  I,  paragraphs  3, 
5  and  7,  and  under  Article  II  and  Article  III,  paragraph 
3,  shall  remain  in  force  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the 
two  Governments. 

2.  The  two  Governments  will,  upon  the  request  of  either 
of  them,  consult  regarding  any  matter  relating  to  the 
application  or  amendment  of  this  Agreement. 

3.  This  Agreement  shall  be  registered  with  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  United  Nations  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  representatives,  duly 
authorized  for  the  purpose,  have  signed  the  present  Agree- 
ment. 

Done,  at  Madrid,  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Span- 
ish languages,  both  texts  authentic,  this  twenty-sixth  day 
of  September,  19.53. 
For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

James  Clement  Dunn 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America 

For  the  Government  of  Spain : 

Alberto  Martin  Artajo 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 


Sole  Annex  to  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agree- 
ment— Fiscal  Relief 

1.  a.  In  accordance  with  Article  III,  paragraph  3,  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement,  the  Government 
of  Spain  agrees  and  guarantees  that  all  activities  and 
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expenditures  undertaken  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
same  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  including  the  activities  or  expenditures  car- 
ried out  in  connection  with  any  foreign  aid  profrram 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  and  the  activities  and  ex- 
penditures carried  on  for  the  common  defense  under  the 
terms  of  this  Agreement  or  otherwise,  will  be  exempt 
from  taxation  (including  surcharges,  contributions,  or 
other  charges  of  any  nature,  other  than  reasonable  com- 
pensation which  may  be  made  by  the  United  States  for 
services  requested  and  received)  by  or  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Spanish  Government,  political  subdivisions  thereof,  or 
quasi-governmental  organizations. 

b.  The  relief  will  apply  in  all  cases  in  which  the  United 
States  is  finally  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  tax,  in 
all  cases  of  taxes  which  apply  directly  to  expenditures 
effected  by  the  United  States,  and  in  all  cases  covered  in 
the  Defense  Agreement  and  arrangements  to  be  con- 
cluded thereunder,  and  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Agreement  and  Economic  Aid  Agreement  as  concluded 
on  September  26,  1953.  The  fiscal  relief  will  not  apply, 
except  as  stated  above,  to  taxes  on  the  incomes,  profits 
and  operations  of  those  persons  or  entities  who  render 
service  to,  or  work  for,  the  account  of  the  United  States. 

c.  The  taxes  from  which  relief  is  granted  by  the  present 
Annex,  and  in  any  other  manner  as  may  hereafter  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to : 

(1)  Tax  on  transfer  of  property  and  rights  to  real  estate. 

(2)  Import  duties  (any  tax  or  duty  payable  on  the 
Importation  of  articles,  materials  or  components  or  parts 
of  the  same  purchased  by  means  of  the  aforesaid  expendi- 
tures ) . 

(3)  Export  duties. 

(4)  Transportation  and  entry  or  exit  tax. 

(5)  Tonnage  tax. 

(6)  Stamp  tax. 

(7)  Use  and  consumption  tax  (excepting  in  the  case 
of  those  products  [petroleum  and  its  by-products  and 
tobacco]  whose  production  or  sale  is  monopolized  by  the 
State).  Should  purchases  be  made  from  other  sources 
than  the  manufacturers  themselves,  this  tax  will  be  ap- 
plicable, but  refund  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with 
procedures  to  be  developed,  of  that  part  of  the  price  which 
includes  this  tax.  These  procedures  will  include  the 
method  to  be  used  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  this  tax 
to  be  so  refunded. 

(8)  Provincial  taxes  (except  where  attributable  to 
services  rendered). 

(9)  Municipal  taxes  (except  where  attributable  to 
services  rendered). 

(10)  Tax  on  industries,  trades  and  professions  in  the 
amount,  if  any,  that  such  tax  may  be  increased  due  to  the 
activities  and  expenditures  referred  to  in  paragraph  la 
above. 

(11)  Any  additional  taxes  as  appropriate. 

d.  The  tax  relief  granted  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Agreement  will  be  considered  as  supple- 
menting any  tax  relief  normally  enjo.ved  by  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  tlie  Spanish  Government. 
The  relief  so  accorded  will  apply  to  all  operations  ami 
expenditures  of  the  character  described  in  subparagr.iph 
a  hereof,  which  may  occur  after  the  date  of  this  Agree- 
ment. 

e.  With  respect  to  any  other  tax  not  specifically  men- 
tioned in  subparagraph  c  hereof  and  which  may  be  found 
to  be  aiiplicable  to  expenditures  or  activities  of  the  char- 
acter described  heroin,  the  two  governments  will  consult 
with  a  view  to  arriving  at  mutually  satisfactory  arransro- 
ments  regarding  [irocedures  to  assure  relief  from  such 
taxes  in  ticcordance  with  the  principle  of  tax  relief  granted 
by  subparagraph  a  of  i)aragraph  1. 

/.  In  the  .same  manner,  should  special  situations  or  cir- 
cumstances arise  with  respect  to  taxes  of  the  type  covered 
by  subparagraph  c  which  may  affect  the  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  relief  granted  herein,  such  situations  or  cir- 
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cumstances  will  be  discussed  between  the  two  govern- 
ments with  a  view  to  supplementing  this  Agreement  In 
accordance  with  the  spirit  and  the  terms  of  this  Annex. 
If  necessary,  the  Spanish  Government  will  examine  the 
feasibility  of  appropriate  legislation  to  accomplish  this 
end. 

g.  The  requirements  of  Spanish  legislation  of  a  social 
character  and  any  other  contributions  relating  to  the' 
employment  of  individuals  are  not  affected  by  this 
Agreement. 

2.  The  relief  specified  above  will  be  granted  by  means 
of  the  procedures  described  below.  Changes  in  these  pro- 
cedures that  may  appear  to  be  advantageous  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  administrative  work  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  exemption  granted  above  may  be  initiated 
as  mutually  agreed  between  competent  United  States  and 
Spanish  authorities.  The  record  of  these  changes  may 
be  in  the  form  of  an  annex  or  annexes  to  be  attached 
hereto  when  needed. 

The  United  States  will  Inform  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment (Ministry  of  Finance)  of  the  operations  and  ex- 
penditures it  effects  which  in  its  judgment  should  enjoy 
the  fiscal  exemptions  granted  by  the  present  Agreement. 
The  information  furnished  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Spanish  Government  should  be  sufficiently  detailed  to 
permit  the  best  identification  of  the  concept  and  quan- 
tity of  the  operation.  Upon  receipt  of  this  information 
report,  the  Government  of  Spain  (Ministry  of  Finance) 
will  issue  the  pertinent  orders  to  the  appropriate  serv- 
ices—  (Directorates  General,  Customs,  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance representatives,  etc.)  for  the  exemption  from 
taxes.  In  the  event  that  these  taxes  have  already  been 
paid,  their  return  shall  be  ordered. 

An  office  will  be  created  within  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
expressly  for  the  implementation  of  tliis  Annex. 

Should  differences  arise  concerning  the  implementation 
of  this  Annex,  they  may  be  referred  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a  board  composed  of  competent  authorities  of  both 
governments. 

3.  The  Government  of  Spain  (Ministry  of  Finance) 
may,  in  agreement  with  the  United  States  Government, 
and  in  a  manner  to  be  established  in  each  case,  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  insure  that  materials  and 
products,  imported  or  acquired,  exempt  from  taxes, 
are  not  used  or  destined  for  purposes  other  than  those 
indicated  in  paragraph  lo  above. 


Talks   on    Chile's    Request   for 
U.  S.  Purchase  of  Surplus  Copper 

Press  release  510  dated  September  21 

Chilean  and  U.S.  representatives  held  their  first 
formal  session  on  September  21  in  the  Department 
of  State  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  Chilean 
Government's  request  that  the  United  States  pur- 
chase Chile's  accumulated  copper  surplus. 

The  Chilean  representatives  are  : 

Anibal  Jara,  Ambassador  of  Chile  to  the  United  States 
Luis  MacKenna,  General  Counsel  of  the  Chilean  Central 
Bank 

The  U.S.  representatives  are : 

Rollin  S.  Atwood,  Director  of  the  Office  of  South  Ameri- 
can Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Edmund  Getzin,  Chief,  Non-Ferrous  Metals  Branch,  De- 
I)aitnient  of  State 

Milton  Barall,  Acting  Chief,  West  Coast  AITairs,  Office  of 
South  American  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Irving  Gnnibel,  Director,  Metals  Division,  Kmergency  Pro- 
curenient  Service,  General  Services  Administration 
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Organized  Labor's  Fight  Against  World  Communism 


Address  hy  Secretary  Dulles ' 


I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  today  and  to  talk 
with  you  about  the  task  of  winning  peace  and 
security  for  the  United  States.  It  is  indispen- 
sable that  your  organization  should  share  in  that 
task,  and  I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  fact  that 
you  have  done  so.  Had  you  not  done  so,  our  Na- 
tion would  now  have  less  chance  for  peace  and 
for  the  preservation  of  values  even  more  precious 
than  peace.  You  and  your  leaders  have  been  in 
the  struggle  where  it  has  been  most  intense.  You 
have  gained  an  experience  and  a  wisdom,  and  you 
have  possibilities  of  action,  which  indispensably 
supplement  those  of  government. 

I  would  rather  listen  than  talk,  as  I  listened  to 
President  Meany  a  few  days  ago,  when  he  was 
good  enough  to  come  to  see  me.  But  since  you 
have  asked  me  to  talk,  I  will,  first  of  all,  give  you 
my  estimate  of  some  of  the  more  critical  pi'oblems 
with  which  your  Government  is  actively  dealing. 
Then  I  want  to  discuss  the  basic  overall  problem 
of  how  to  rout  the  Communist  menace.  That  is 
where  the  workers  of  America  can  play  a  prin- 
cipal role. 

Korea  was  a  matter  of  first  concern.  The  ar- 
mistice negotiations  liad  been  going  on  for  a  year 
and  a  half  and  had  come  to  a  standstill.  The 
fighting  was  taking  a  steady  toll  of  the  lives  of 
Americans  and  others  under  the  United  Nations 
Command.  There  was  a  growing  public  demand 
that,  unless  an  honorable  armistice  could  be  soon 
achieved,  the  fighting  should  be  enlarged. 

We  achieved  an  armistice.  The  future,  natu- 
rally, is  still  obscure.  But  at  least  the  fighting  is 
stopped,  the  aggression  ended.  Most  of  our  men 
wlio  were  prisoners  of  the  enemy  have  been  re- 
turned— about  3,600 — and  we  shall  do  all  within 
our  power  to  insure  that  all  are  returned.  A  po- 
litical conference  is  in  prospect,  designed  to  turn 
the  armistice  into  permanent  peace.     The  Chinese 


'  Made  before   the  American   Federation   of   Labor   at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  Sept.  24  (press  release  514). 


Communists  seem  to  be  pursuing  tactics  of  delay, 
but  we  hope  that  steadfastness  on  our  side  will 
bring  the  conference  into  existence  and  that  peace 
will  come  out  of  it.  I  pledge  you  that  we  shall 
do  all  within  our  power  to  assure  this. 

I  am  glad  to  add  that  we  and  our  allies  are  now 
united  in  this  matter. 


Indochina 

In  Indochina  another  war  goes  on.  There  has 
been  danger  that  resistance  to  Communist  aggres- 
sion might  collapse,  with  resultant  jeopardy  to 
our  vital  interests  in  the  West  Pacific.  Many  of 
the  people  of  Indochina  had  been  persuaded  that 
their  choice  was  between  colonialism  and  com- 
munism. A  choice  between  two  forms  of  subjec- 
tion never  gives  rise  to  much  enthusiasm  or  much 
willingness  to  sacrifice  and  die. 

Now,  the  French,  by  declaration  of  July  3, 
have  made  clear  their  intention  to  gi'ant  full  in- 
dependence to  the  Associated  States  of  Indo- 
china as  these  States  desire  it.  They  are  in  the 
process  of  implementing  that  declaration,  and 
there  is  every  evidence  that  they  are  doing  so  in 
complete  good  faith.  Thus,  the  character  of  the 
war  becomes  transformed.  The  United  States  can, 
in  good  conscience,  contribute  substantially,  in 
money  and  materiel,  to  the  successful  conclusion 
of  this  war.  It  has  become  genuinely  a  "war  for 
independence,"  and  the  aggi'essive  character  of  the 
Communist  warfare  now  stands  exposed. 

In  the  Middle  East  it  seemed  that  Iran  might 
become  the  gateway  for  a  Soviet  Communist  sei- 
zure of  the  world's  largest  oil  reserves.  These  pro- 
vide livelihood  for  several  Near  East  nations  and 
help  to  sustain  the  air,  sea,  and  land  defenses 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  Western  Europe. 

But  the  people  of  Iran,  who  have  learned  much 
from  living  next  door  to  Russian  ambitions,  rose 
up  in  loyalty  to  the  Shah  to  prevent  the  illegal 
retention  of  power  by  a  regime  which  was  becom- 
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ing  increasingly  identified  with  the  Communist 
Party  in  Iran.  There  will  thus  be  a  new  oppor- 
tunity for  Iran  to  tackle  its  internal  problems  and 
to  strengthen  its  ties  with  the  other  free  nations. 

In  Europe,  the  progi-am  for  a  European  com- 
munity had  bogged  down.  That  meant  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  ancient  division  between  France 
and  Germany,  out  of  which  past  wars  have  often 
come. 

But  now  the  plans  for  European  unity  are  mov- 
ing ahead.  There  have  been  ratifications  of  the 
European  Defense  Community  Treaty  by  both 
Houses  in  Germany  and  by  one  House  in  the 
Netherland.s,  and  parliamentary  proceedings 
elsewhere  are  imminent.  A  positive  result  is  not 
yet  assured,  but  the  prospects  are  much  brighter. 

The  political  victory  of  Cliancellor  Adenauer  in- 
crejises  the  stature  and  influence  of  a  statesman 
who  faces  international  problems,  not  in  terms  of 
a  nationalist  Germany,  but  in  terms  of  the  long- 
range  welfare  of  a  Europe  which  includes  a 
democratic  Germany.  The  results  of  the  election 
involve  a  spectacular  endorsement  of  the  policies 
which  the  United  States  has  pursued  jointly  with 
its  allies  and  with  the  West  German  Republic. 

A  sharp  contrast  is  provided  by  the  people  of 
East  Germany,  in  the  Soviet  Zone.  Last  June 
they  spontaneously  held  widespread  protest  dem- 
onstrations— the  only  means  of  free  e.xpression 
they  could  seize  upon — to  show  tlie  world  their 
opposition  to  oppression  and  to  demand  free  elec- 
tions, a  decent  standard  of  living,  and  Germany's 
reunification  in  freedom.  East  Germany's  work- 
ing people — the  very  people  who  according  to 
Communist  propaganda  were  supposed  to  be 
favored — were  those  who  started  the  demonstra- 
tions. 

The  United  States  is  seeking  a  four-power 
meeting  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  German 
people  for  unification.  Tlie  British,  French  and 
ourselves  sent  the  Soviet  Union  an  invitation  to 
such  a  meeting  on  September  2.=  That  invitation 
is  still  unanswered.  But  we  still  await  hopefully 
a  reply. 

We  have  tried  to  alleviate  in  some  measure  the 
physical  suffering  of  the  East  Germans  through 
a  food  program  in  Berlin,  and  President  Eisen- 
hower is  asking  the  American  people  to  help  out 
with  clothing  for  the  coming  winter. 


New  Weapons 

A  i)rob]em  which  preoccupies  us  gravely  is  the 
problem  of  new  weapons.  The  forces  of  destruc- 
tion, largely  in  terms  of  atom  and  hydrogen 
bombs,  are  being  developed  on  a  scale  which 
tiireatcns  the  survival  of  civilization  as  we  know 


it.  Furthermore,  the  possibility  of  setting 
these  destructive  forces  into  motion  may  be  pos- 
sessed by  Communist  rulers  who  openly  repudiate 
the  restraints  of  moral  law.  That  is  an  ultimate 
in  peril  which  mankind  has  never  had  to  face 
before. 

The  response  is  not  to  cringe  or  become  panicky. 
The  situation  calls  for  a  hardening  of  resolve  to 
dispose  of  the  present  wars  and  present  causes  of 
war  and  to  inaugurate  an  effective  control  of 
armaments. 

These  things  are  easier  to  say  than  to  do.  But 
we  are  so  situated  that  strength  of  will,  clarity  of 
mind,  and  sustaining  faith  are  all  that;  stand  be- 
tween humanity  and  self-destruction.  Therefore, 
we  must  invoke,  in  greatest  possible  measure,  these 
qualities  needed  for  our  salvation. 

Your  Government  does  not  believe  that  salva- 
tion can  be  won  merely  by  making  concessions 
which  enhance  the  power  and  increase  the  arro- 
gance of  those  who  have  already  extended  their 
rule  over  one-third  of  the  human  race.  W^e  do  be- 
lieve that  if  our  national  purposes  are  honorable, 
if  we  understand  the  just  aspirations  of  other 
peoples,  if  we  set  forth  reasonable  positions  so 
clearly  that  others  will  not  miscalculate,  if  we  are 
good  craftsmen  in  carrying  out  our  aims,  then  a 
just  and  durable  peace  is  obtainable. 

At  the  United  Nations  Assembly  last  week  I  set 
forth  the  overall  policies  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  with  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union.^ 
The  position  of  the  United  States  is  clear.  We  are 
willing — indeed  eager — to  deal  with  each  of  the 
principal  situations  of  tension — such  as  Germany, 
Austria,  Korea,  Indochina,  and  the  burdens  of 
armaments.  Also  we  are  not  inflexible,  except  as 
to  matters  of  basic  principle.  We  claim  no  mo- 
nopoly of  wisdom  or  virtue.  We  feel  that  we  can 
learn  from  others,  and  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
do  so. 

We  appealed  to  the  Soviet  Government  to  meet 
us  in  an  effort  both  to  control  armament  and  to 
eliminate  the  situations  which  might  bring  arma- 
ment into  use. 

Four  days  later,  last  Monday,  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion replied.  The  reply  consisted  merely  of  a  rep- 
etition of  their  old  refrains.  But,  as  we  said  to 
the  United  Nations,  we  shall  not  grow  weary  or 
discouraged  in  our  quest  for  peace. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  second  phase  of  my  re- 
marks, I  sliould  like  to  point  out  that,  in  our  han- 
dling of  foreign  affairs,  there  has  been  bipartisan 
cooperation  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress. 

Let  me  here  reassert  my  dedication  to  the  bi- 
partisan approach,  so  far  as  regards  foreign 
policy.  I  have  jiracticed  that  for  many  years — 
since,  indeed,  working  with  Woodrow  Wilson. 
The  United  States  can  be  successfully  served  only 
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by  foreign  policies  which  command  the  support 
of  the  American  people  generally  and  of  their 
representatives,  of  both  parties,  in  the  Congress. 

The  Bolshevik  Plot 

Let  me  now  turn  from  the  work  of  government 
to  the  basic  task  in  which  all  citizens  should  take 
pait.  That  is  the  task  of  making  our  American 
society  so  sound  and  so  wholesome  that  it,  rather 
than  communism,  will  attract  the  admiration  and 
following  of  the  workers  of  the  world.  In  this 
task,  your  Federation  and  other  like-minded  labor 
organizations  can  and  do  help  mightily  in  the 
quest  for  peace. 

The  Bolshevik  Communists  are  perpetrating 
what,  in  nondiplomatic  language,  is  called  a 
swindle.  They  portray  a  "workere'  paradise"  and 
they  get  control  over  many  workers  as  the  workers' 
friend. 

It  is  primarily  by  such  methods  that  communism 
has  made  its  enormous  gains. 

Since  1939  the  Bolshevik  Communists  have  ex- 
tended their  grip  to  some  600,000,000  additional 
people  of  some  15  other  countries.  In  no  case  has 
this  come  about  through  the  voluntary  and  peace- 
ful choice  of  the  peoples  concerned.  But  the  co- 
ercion that  was  applied  was  in  no  case  the  coercion 
of  military  conquest,  although  in  some  cases  the 
fear  of  this  was  potent.  The  actual  method  of 
operation  was  to  seize  political  power  from  within. 
Sometimes  this  was  done  by  civil  war.  Sometimes 
it  was  done  by  a  sudden  political  stroke.  But  in 
all  cases  success  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Communists  had  previously  won  control  of 
what  they  call  "mass  organizations."  And  I  do 
not  have  to  tell  you  that  one  of  their  primary 
targets  has  been  and  is  the  labor  unions.  The 
professional  Communist  agitators,  largely  work- 
ing in  secret,  have  sought  to  persuade  the  dissatis- 
fied workei-s  that  a  Communist  government  would 
greatly  improve  their  lot. 

The  capacity  of  communism  to  extend  its  sway 
by  this  falsehood  is  a  dangerous  fact.  It  means 
that  we  could  be  encircled,  penetrated,  and  per- 
haps even  overcome  without  the  Soviets  ever  hav- 
ing to  fight  us  in  open  battle.  Indeed,  Stalin 
boasted  that  our  defeat  would  come  that  way.  No 
task  is  more  important  for  us  than  that  of  ex- 
ploding the  Conmiunist  myth. 

The  Communist  Hoax 

That  should  be  possible.  Indeed,  you  in  your 
worldwide  eflForts  have  proved  that  it  is  possible. 
The  facts  are  all  in  our  favor.  The  Russian 
worker  is  the  most  underpaid,  overworked 
person  in  any  modern  industrial  state.  He  is  the 
most  managed,  checked,  spied  on,  and  unrepre- 
sented worker  in  the  world  today.  He  has  full 
employment,  to  be  sure,  because  prison  camps  see 
to  that.    He  earns  his  pay  through  a  piecework 


system  which  would  make  the  authors  of  the 
Taylor-Bedeaux  system  gape  with  envy. 

Legally,  the  Russian  worker  is  not  allowed  to 
leave  his  job  and  shift  to  another  job,  because  he 
is  bound  to  his  job  by  his  labor  book.  That  is  his 
only  pass  to  any  future  work. 

In  Moscow,  the  capital  and  show  place  of  com- 
munism, the  average  worker's  apartment  has  12 
persons  living  in  it.  This  comes  to  an  average  liv- 
ing space  per  worker  of  only  6  feet  by  7  feet. 
Whole  families  must  live  in  one  room  and  share  a 
bath  and  kitchen  with  three  or  four  other  families. 

Prices  are  so  high  that,  for  most  workers,  only 
bare  existence  can  be  paid  for.  I  obtained  some 
figures.  I  hesitate  about  using  them  here,  because 
I  know  that  the  story  is  a  familiar  one  to  many  of 
you.  Indeed,  the  data  upon  which  my  figures  are 
based  may  in  considerable  pai't  have  been  obtained 
through  your  organization.  The  figures  are,  how- 
ever, so  striking  that,  at  the  risk  of  repeating  what 
you  already  know,  I  should  like  to  give  them. 

For  a  worker  to  buy  a  pound  of  butter  in  New 
York,  it  takes  27  minutes  of  work;  for  a  similar 
worker  in  Moscow  it  takes  over  6  hours  of  work. 
For  a  pound  of  sugar,  31/3  minutes  in  New  York ; 
84  minutes  in  Moscow.  For  a  quart  of  milk,  7 
minutes  in  New  York ;  42  minutes  in  Moscow.  For 
a  dozen  eggs,  25  minutes  in  New  York ;  nearly  3 
hours  in  Moscow.  For  a  cotton  shirt,  1  hour  in 
New  York ;  22  houi-s  in  Moscow.  For  a  man's  suit, 
3  days  in  New  York;  47  days  in  Moscow.  For 
overshoes,  1  day  in  New  York;  13  days  in  Moscow. 
For  a  woman's  wool  suit,  22  hours  in  New  York; 
22  days  in  Moscow.  For  a  cake  of  soap,  3  minutes 
in  New  York;  30  minutes  in  Moscow. 

Some  classes,  such  as  party  leaders,  factory 
bosses,  secret  police  leaders,  and  ballet  dancers,  get 
well  paid  and  they  live  well.  In  the  misnamed 
"classless  society"  of  communism,  there  are  the 
most  extreme  class  distinctions,  and  in  the  hier- 
archy of  class  the  working  man  and  the  farmer  are 
classed  close  to  the  bottom. 

Statistics,  such  as  those  I  have  just  recited,  are 
not  easy  to  get.  The  Soviet  Government  main- 
tains fantastic  secrecy  over  even  the  most  basic 
data  in  the  field  of  labor.  What  is  the  average 
wage  of  a  Russian  worker?  We  search  Soviet 
sources  in  vain,  for  that  figure  has  not  been  pub- 
lished for  many  years.  What  is  the  trend  of  Rus- 
sian cost  of  living?  The  Soviet  Union  has  not 
published  a  cost-of-living  index  for  two  decades. 
This  fact  of  secrecy  speaks  for  itself.  If  the  So- 
viet Government  were  not  afraid  of  what  the  true 
figures  would  show,  it  would  publish  them.  Only 
by  secrecy  is  the  Communist  myth  maintained. 

There  is  a  United  Nations  Report  on  Forced  La- 
bor which  will  be  presented  to  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  during  this  session.^    Your  Federation 


*  For  text  of  the  section  of  the  report  dealing  with  the 
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had  a  large  part  in  getting  this  report  made.  Its 
authors  are  three  eminent  and  independent  per- 
sonalities from  India,  Norway,  and  Peru.  Tlie  re- 
port says  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites 
use  the  forced  labor  of  convicts  on  a  vast  scale.  It 
points  out  "whole  groups  of  persons  are  obligated 
by  order  of  public  authority  to  take  up,  or  remain 
in,  a  given  job  against  tlieir  will  if  necessary  and 
may  be  penalized  for  not  doing  so."  It  calls  the 
Soviet  methods  of  training  and  allocating  man- 
power "a  system  of  forced  or  compulsory  labor." 

The  so-called  "labor  unions"  in  the  Communist 
world  do  nothing  to  impi'ove  these  conditions. 
That  is  because  the  Communist  union  is  simply 
the  largest  "company"  union  in  the  world.  The 
company  there  is  the  totalitarian  State. 

Let  me  at  this  point  read  you  a  statement : 

Trade  unions  which  by  nature  are  designed  to  safeguard 
worlsers'  rights  have  become  in  fact  the  organs  of  official 
Communist  control  and  oppression.  Membership  is  oblig- 
atory;  meetings  are  rubber-stamps  for  "resolutions"  dic- 
tated from  above,  and  objections  cannot  conceivably  be 
raised.  In  short,  the  trade  union  is  a  mechanism  for 
exacting  the  greatest  amount  of  labor  out  of  the  worker. 

This  statement  was  given  to  me  last  Tuesday  by 
Dr.  Marek  Korowicz,  who  came  to  the  United 
Nations  as  a  member  of  the  Communist  delegation 
from  Poland  and  who  took  that  opportunity  to 
seek  asylum  in  a  land  of  freedom. 


Peaceful  Change  vs.  Violent  Change 

We  should  not  be  surprised  at  the  tragedy  which 
has  befallen  the  Kussians. 

Rulers  who  invoke  violence,  hatred,  and  false- 
hood to  win  their  ends  usually  reproduce  the  very 
conditions  which  they  set  out  to  destroy.  The  ex- 
tremely violent  character  of  the  Bolshevik  move- 
ment destroyed  not  only  the  reactionary  Czarist 
elements  within  Russia,  but  also  the  moderate  ele- 
ments. So,  the  revolution  has  largely  reproduced 
for  the  workers  the  conditions  which  prevailed 
under  the  Czars. 

Much  lip  service  is  given  the  worker;  a  few  ex- 
hibits are  created  for  foreign  observers.  But  that 
is  where  the  "workers'  paradise"  ends.  The  rest  is 
misery. 

It  is  tragic  that  this  fate  should  have  befallen 
the  Russian  people.  They  possess  fine  qualities 
whicli  we  admire.  They  liave  always  had  the 
friendship  of  the  American  people.  Today,  they 
deserve  also  our  sympathy. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  tells  another 
story.  Our  social  progress  lias  been  achieved  by 
peaceful  change.  The  political  institutions  witli 
which  our  founders  endowed  us  were  flexible. 
Tims,  as  our  people  gained  a  clearer  perception  of 
right  and  wiong,  tliat  perception  could  be  trans- 
lated into  law  and  practice,  by  orderly  methods. 

Under  that  system,  social  and  economic  clianges 
have  been  inmiense.  Human  beings  have  less  and 
less  been  treated  as  mere  tools  of  production. 


There  has  developed  an  increasing  sense  of  social 
responsibility.  No  longer  can  the  social  order  be 
described  as  "each  for  himself  and  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost."  Social  security  has  rapidly  ex- 
panded in  scope.  Graduated  income  and  inherit- 
ance taxes  effect  a  very  considerable  distribution 
in  accordance  witli  need. 

Average  hours  of  labor  have  steadily  been  re- 
duced and  hours  of  leisure  correspondingly  in- 
creased. Wages,  not  only  in  terms  of  dollars  but 
in  terms  of  effective  purchasing  power,  have  in- 
creased. This  has  primarily  been  made  possible 
by  cooperation  between  labor,  management  and 
capital  to  use  the  inventive  capacity  of  a  free 
society,  to  improve  steadily  the  tools  of  production. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  situation  is  perfect. 
And  you  know  well  that  it  is  not.  Injustices  and 
inequalities  remain.  There  are  still  those  wlio  are 
underprivileged.  Intolerance  and  bigotry  still 
survive.  These  defects  we  naturally  emphasize  as 
we  strive,  domestically,  for  better  tilings. 

But  from  the  standpoint  of  foreign  relations, 
the  status  which  has  been  won  for  the  worker  in 
this  country  is  a  tremendous  asset.  What  the  Com- 
munists pretend,  we  do.  When  we  Americans  face 
the  outer  world,  we  can  do  so  proudly. 


Exposing  the  Facts 

The  facts  about  the  Communist  world  and  the 
facts  about  the  American  world  ought  to  be  known 
tliroughout  all  the  world.  Then  the  Communist 
menace  would  recede.  Then  Soviet  power,  which 
uses  communism  as  its  Trojan  Horse,  would  go 
back  to  where  it  belongs,  that  is  Russia.  And  in 
Russia  despotism  would  relax  its  grip  and  freedom 
would  be  reborn. 

As  it  is  today,  the  Communist  Party  still  holds 
control  of  many  labor  unions  throughout  the  free 
world,  on  the  theory  that  the  Commimist  system 
provides  a  "workers'  paradise."  In  France  and 
Italy  the  largest  labor  unions  are  still  Communist- 
dominated.  In  many  other  free  countries  the 
Communists  dominate  unions  which  have  special 
power  in  relation  to  transportation  and  kej'  de- 
fense activities. 

I  know  that  the  persisting  influence  of  commu- 
nism is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  free  labor 
unions,  and  that  you  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  are  taking 
the  lead  in  combating  this  situation.  Also  I  know 
that  the  world  situation  would  be  far  worse  than 
it  is  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  timely  and  vigorous 
engagement  in  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

You  have  done  more  than  any  other  single  body 
to  explode  the  Connnunist  myth.  In  this  matter 
there  should  be  a  more  intimate  partnership  be- 
tween us.  You  have  not  always  received  the  otli- 
cial  supjiort  and  backing  you  deserve. 

I  recall  vividly  the  first  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  Assembly  in  London  in  January  1946. 
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At  this  time  the  Soviet  delegation  was  attempting 
to  bring  the  Communist-dominated  World  Feder- 
ation of  Trade  Unions  into  the  United  Nations 
and  into  other  political  conferences  as  spokesman 
tor  all  the  workers  of  all  the  world.  It  was  the 
representatives  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  who  largely 
helped  to  circumvent  that  plot.  Then  you  helped 
to  create  the  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions  as  an  alternative  to  the  Communist 
Federation.  The  Free  Trade  Unions'  Confedera- 
tion has  gone  on  to  perform  a  great  service  for 
the  free  trade  unions  of  73  lands. 

I  have  given  one  example  of  your  effort,  drawn 
from  my  own  firsthand  knowledge.  The  total 
chapter  of  your  effort  is  long  and  honorable.  Here 
at  home  you  have  striven,  with  much  success,  to 
make  the  American  record  one  of  which  all  of  us 
can  be  proud.    Also,  you  have  vigorously  and  suc- 


cessfully combated  the  Communist  menace  on  for- 
eign fronts.  In  so  doing,  you  have  made  a  great 
contribution  both  to  the  glory  of  America  and  to 
the  safety  of  America. 

In  the  past  the  most  dependable  defense  of  our 
nation  has  been  the  goodwill  created  abroad  by 
what  was  called  the  gi'eat  American  experi- 
ment." It  was  no  military  experiment,  but  a  dem- 
onstration of  political  and  social  progress.  Today 
we  do  have  a  great  military  establishment  and, 
unhappily,  we  need  it.  But  it  would  be  disastrous 
if  we  made  the  mistake  of  looking  on  armed  might 
as  an  all-sufficient  defense.  The  greatest  asset  of 
our  Nation  has  always  been,  still  is,  and  always 
will  be,  not  military  force  but  that  same  "great 
American  experiment,"  an  experiment  in  which 
the  free  labor  movement  plays  the  essential  role 
of  a  dynamic  force. 


Reappraising  International  Trade  Practices 


hy  Samuel  C.  Waugh 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  ^ 


Almost  every  day  that  has  passed  since  I  arrived 
at  the  State  Department  a  few  months  ago  has 
brought  to  my  desk  one  or  more  of  the  many 
problems  involved  in  the  relations  between  my 
country  and  your  countries  under  the  general 
agreement.  The  fact  is  that  Gatt  has  come  to  oc- 
cupy a  significant  place  in  the  fabric  of  our  com- 
mon international  life. 

President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles 
have  asked  me  to  express  to  this  meeting  their 
hope  that  the  business  which  will  occupy  us  will 
be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  Pres- 
ident has  also  asked  that  the  following  message 
be  read  to  you : 

The  eighth  session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  seems  to  me 
to  be  one  of  special  significance.  Many  nations  of  the 
free  world,  including  the  United  States,  are  now  ac- 
tively engaged  in  reexamining  their  International  eco- 
nomic policies. 

In  this  process  of  reappraisal  it  is  important  that  we 
keep  our  sights  clear — that  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
remain  firmly  dedicated  to  our  common  purpose  re  devel- 


'  Address  made  at  the  eighth  session  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(Gatt)   at  Geneva  on  Sept.  IS   (press  release  509). 


oping  that  higher  level  of  profitable  international  trade 
necessary  to  the  economic  strength  and  well-being  of 
all  our  peoples. 

I  am  confident  that  through  the  accomplishments  of  this 
session  the  Contracting  Parties  will  again  demonstrate 
that  the  nations  of  the  free  world  have  the  will  and 
the  means  to  reach  this  goal. 

In  the  United  States  President  Eisenhower  has 
established  a  broadly  based  governmental  com- 
mission to  review  the  economic  foreign  policy  of 
the  country.  The  President  stated  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  recommending  the  interim  ex- 
tension of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
such  a  review  "is  imperative  in  order  to  develop 
more  effective  solutions  to  the  international  eco- 
nomic problems  today  confronting  the  United 
States  and  its  partners  in  the  community  of  free 
nations."  ^  These  solutions  must  include  trade 
arrangements  aimed  at  the  widest  possible  multi- 
lateral trade,  balanced  at  high  levels. 

We  have  come  through  the  period  of  postwar 
economic  troubles  and  turmoil.  The  Marshall 
plan  has  fulfilled  its  task  and  has  passed  into 
history.     The  economic  challenge  presented  by 
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the  Korean  emergency  has  been  met,  and  sub- 
stantial progress  in  building  our  defenses  against 
the  threat  of  future  aggression  is  now  evident. 
Nevertheless,  too  many  parts  of  the  free  world 
are  still  too  far  short  of  achieving  that  degree 
of  economic  strength  and  resiliency  which  is 
needed  to  protect  our  common  security  and  en- 
rich the  lives  of  our  people. 

An  effective  multilateral  trading  system,  gen- 
eral convertibility  of  currencies,  an  adequate  now 
of  international  capital,  satisfactory  development 
of  underdeveloped  areas — these  essential  ingi'edi- 
ents  of  a  productive  international  economic  sys- 
tem are  not  yet  within  our  grasp. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  all  should  now 
begin  to  reassess  our  present  policies  and  institu- 
tions, to  see  how  they  can  be  improved,  and  to 
chart  a  course  for  the  future  which  can  lead  us 
more  surely  and  effectively  toward  our  common 
goals. 

All  will  enter  on  this  task  of  reassessment  faced 
with  certain  basic,  inescapable  facts.  Events  of 
the  past  15  years  make  us  realize  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  thing  as  isolation  on  this  shrunken 
globe  of  ours — that  no  people  can  remain  long 
aloof  from  all  the  rest,  secure  from  military  threat 
and  free  of  economic  cost.  We  know  that  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead  we  must  find  ways  of 
living  with  one  another  by  rules  and  institutions 
which  do  not  lead  to  a  terrible  war  in  every  gen- 
eration. 

The  people  of  my  country,  like  those  of  virtu- 
ally every  other  country  of  the  free  world,  have 
come  to  accept  these  propositions  as  fundamental. 
For  us,  as  for  other  countries,  there  is  no  longer 
any  such  thing  as  splendid  isolation.  We  are  in 
the  business  of  international  cooperation  to  stay. 


Bases  for  Economic  Planning 

Planning  ahead  for  a  period  of  gi-eater  and 
more  effective  cooperation  on  economic  matters, 
there  are  a  few  basic  tenets  on  whicli  we  can  build. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  crystal  clear  that  the  trade 
relations  of  nations  cannot  be  effectively  estab- 
lished on  a  bilateral  basis.  Tlie  basic  rules  by 
which  nations  allow  goods  to  move  across  their 
borders  must  be  developed  jointly  by  all  the  na- 
tions concerned  and  must  have  their  common 
consent.  Today  modern  transportation  allows 
nations  to  draw  their  basic  raw  materials  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  globe.  Nations  find  their 
markets  thousands  of  miles  away.  At  virtually 
every  jjoint  iTi  the  free  woi-ld  the  interests  of  three 
or  four  or  a  dozen  trading  nations  have  to  be  rec- 
onciled. There  is  no  bilateral  method,  or  any 
other  kind  of  "closed"  system,  which  can  deal 
with  this  situation  in  a  way  which  gives  trade  an 
()pi)<)r( unity  to  flf)Ui'ish  and  to  bring  nations  the 
full  bt'iK'fit  of  whicii  ti-ade  is  capable. 

Another  lesson  has  been  learned  from  the  events 


of  recent  years.  We  now  know  there  is  an  insep- 
arable link  between  the  "internal"  policies  of  na- 
tions and  their  trade  patterns.  There  was  a  time 
when  nations  felt  that  the  waves  of  destructive 
inflation  or  equally  disastrous  deflation  to  which 
their  economies  were  being  periodically  subjected 
were  purely  internal  matters,  on  which  other  na- 
tions were  not  entitled  to  express  an  interest.  But 
this  view,  too,  has  passed.  We  now  recognize  that 
the  ability  of  the  free  world  to  create  a  multilat- 
eral system  of  trade  and  payments  requires  action 
not  only  in  the  field  of  international  trade  and 
monetary  policy  but  also  the  adoption  of  appro- 
priate internal  policies.  Persistent  inflation  in 
important  trading  countries  can  easily  wipe  out 
any  prospect  of  a  wider  and  freer  system  of 
international  trade.  Serious  deflation  can  do  the 
same.  International  cooperation  of  the  future 
must  be  built  upon  a  fuller  recognition  of  these 
relationships  than  has  been  had  in  the  past. 

A  word  or  two  about  current  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  might  be  appropriate. 
And  in  making  these  comments  I  hope  I  will  not 
be  accused  of  being  immodest. 

The  United  States  is  a  large  importer,  also  a 
large  exporter,  and  one  of  the  world's  important 
sources  of  capital  for  investment  purposes.  For 
these  reasons,  economic  conditions  and  prospects 
in  our  country  are  naturally  and  properly  matters 
of  great  interest  to  other  nations.  What,  then,  is 
the  present  situation,  and  what  is  the  outlook  for 
the  immediate  future? 

This  is  an  area  in  which  it  is  not  possible,  with 
any  degree  of  reliability,  to  look  very  far  ahead. 
The  tools  of  economic  science  are  not  sufficiently 
scientific  to  yield  predictions  for  more  than  a 
short  period  in  the  future. 

Limiting  comments  to  the  short  term,  economic 
conditions  in  the  United  States  are  on  the  whole 
good.  Production,  consumption,  and  imports 
continue  at  high  levels.  The  gross  national  prod- 
uct in  1952  was  $350  billion.  The  estimate,  in 
comparable  prices,  for  the  year  1953  is  5  percent 
higher.  And  overall  economic  activity  in  the 
United  States  may  continue  to  rise  during  tlie 
first  half  of  1954. 

The  general  price  level  has  remained  stable  and 
is  not  expected  to  change  significantly  during  the 
next  9  months.  The  prices  of  industrial  com- 
modities, as  a  group,  showed  a  slight  upward 
trend.  The  only  area  in  which  price  weaknesses 
have  appeared  has  been  in  farm  products.  By 
the  end  of  1952,  wholesale  prices  of  farm  products 
were  16  percent  below  the  1951  peak  levels,  and 
they  sank  another  3  percent  during  the  first  half 
of  1953. 

Total  civilian  employment  has  more  than  kept 
j)ace  with  the  growth  in  the  labor  force  and  has 
reached  the  highest  levels  in  history.  Unem- 
l)l()yment  is  reuuirkably  low,  having  averaged  1.6 
million — 2.6  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force — 
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during  the  first  half  of  1953.  This  figure  is  lower 
than  the  proportion  in  1952,  which  in  turn  was 
lower  than  the  rate  in  1951. 

Wage  levels,  too,  have  continued  their  upward 
trend,  but  at  a  slower  rate.  Substantial  in- 
creases were  obtained  during  1952  by  workers  in 
a  number  of  major  industries.  Defense  expendi- 
tures are  scheduled  to  reach  their  peak  during 
the  current  half  year  and  to  be  somewhat  lower 
in  the  first  6  months  of  1954.  For  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1954,  they  will  total  about  $5  million 
above  the  amount  spent  during  the  1953  fiscal 
year. 


Change  in  the  Balance-of-Payments  Picture 

The  United  States  balance-of-payments  pic- 
ture has  changed  significantly  since  early  1952. 
Between  the  middle  of  1951  and  the  end  of  March 
1952  the  United  States  accumulated  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  in  gold  and  dollar  assets  from 
other  countries.  Since  the  end  of  March  1952, 
however,  the  trend  has  been  reversed  and  other 
countries  have  been  accumulating  gold  and  dol- 
lar assets.  It  is  expected  that,  over  the  months 
ahead,  a  further  accumulation  will  occur,  with 
the  result  that  the  gold  and  dollar  holdings  of 
other  countries  should  soon  be  well  above  the 
amounts  held  in  1945,  which  represented  the  pre- 
vious peak  in  such  holdings. 

The  changed  balance-of-payments  position  of 
the  United  States  is  due  primarily  to  the  decline 
in  our  merchandise  exports.  During  the  first 
half  of  1952  we  were  exporting  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $14.5  billion.  During  the  second  half  the  rate 
declined  to  $11.9  billion.  At  the  same  time  im- 
ports by  the  United  States  have  remained  steady 
during  1952  and  at  a  considerably  higher  level 
than  during  the  latter  half  of  1951.  Further  in- 
creases in  imports  are  anticipated  in  the  months 
ahead. 

A  great  deal  has  been  learned  about  the  opera- 
tions of  our  economy  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  We  do  not  yet  know  enough  to  avoid  all 
downward  fluctuations  in  economic  activity. 
Nevertheless,  my  Government  is  studying  a  wide 
range  of  policies  and  measures  to  avert,  if  possible, 
a  future  decline  or  to  minimize  it  if  it  occurs. 

Encouraging  signs  are  seen  as  we  look  toward 
conditions  in  other  countries.  A  number  of  im- 
portant trading  nations  and  areas,  in  addition  to 
increasing  their  gold  and  dollar  reserves,  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  inflationary  trends  under 
control ;  industrial  production  in  Western  Eu- 
rope has  risen  from  last  year's  levels.  In  many — 
although  not  all- — of  the  underdeveloped  areas,  the 
record  is  one  of  gradual  progress. 

Perhaps  more  significant  than  these  immediate 
situations,  there  have  been  heartening  evidences 
of  a  fresh  determination  by  governments  to  move 
away  from  direct  economic  regimentation  and  con- 
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trol,  to  allow  greater  leeway  for  the  strengthening 
forces  of  competition,  and  to  encourage  greater 
efficiency  and  fiexibility  within  national  econo- 
mies. The  statement  of  the  Commonwealth  gov- 
ernments late  last  year  of  their  intention  to  pursue 
the  internal  policies  requisite  to  a  freer  exchange 
of  currencies  and  trade  is  a  noteworthy  and  wel- 
come example  of  constructive  policies  in  the  mak- 
ing.^ 

Many  of  our  governments  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  a  healthy  process  of  reassessment  and  reap- 
praisal, taking  stock  and  formulating  plans  for 
the  future.  It  is  important,  however,  that  this 
process  should  not  take  too  long.  It  is  our  hope 
and  aim  that  our  own  Commission  on  Economic 
Foreign  Policy  will  be  in  a  position  to  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  in  time  for  appro- 
priate legislative  and  other  necessary  action  to  be 
taken  during  the  early  months  of  next  year.  If 
these  plans  materialize,  our  Govermnent  would 
then  be  able  to  discuss  more  definitively  the  role 
which  it  is  prepared  to  play  in  further  interna- 
tional cooperative  efi'orts  in  the  economic  field. 

Of  primary  importance  for  the  future  will  be 
the  kind  of  international  trading  arrangements 
and  institutions  which  will  best  serve  our  com- 
mon interests.  Our  chairman  yesterday  sug- 
gested that  we  look  forward  to  plans  for  under- 
taking a  basic  review  of  the  operation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  for 
considering  proposals  which  governments  may  put 
forward  for  such  changes  or  such  new  arrange- 
ments as  may  prove  desirable.  While  it  may  be 
unwise  to  establish  too  rigid  a  timetable  for  in- 
ternational discussions  on  this  subject,  it  is  the 
present  thinking  of  my  Government  that  the  com- 
ing year  may  prove  to  be  an  appropriate  time. 

In  the  months  ahead  the  free  world  may  well  be 
in  a  better  position  to  move  toward  more  effective 
international  cooperation  than  at  any  time  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  Those  of  us 
attending  this  eighth  session  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  to  the  General  Agi-eement  on  Taritfs  and 
Trade  as  representing  our  respective  governments 
should  put  forth  every  possible  effort  toward  the 
creating  of  a  sound  and  productive  economic  sys- 
tem which  is  the  goal  of  all  free  nations. 


Assistant  Secretary  Waugh 
Leaves  for  GATT  Meeting 

Press  release  495  dated  September  14 

Samuel  C.  Waugh,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  left  on  September  14  for  Geneva 
where  he  will  serve  as  chairman  of  tlie  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  eighth  session  of  the  General  Agree- 
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ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gatt),  scheduled  to 
convene  on  September  17. 

In  addition  to  the  United  States,  there  will  be 
representatives  from  32  other  countries  at  the 
meeting.  The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  is  a  multilateral  agreement  under  which  the 
member  countries  have  agreed  to  general  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  international  trade  and  to  specific 
tariff  concessions. 

Mr.  Waugh  will  depart  from  Geneva  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  by  way  of  Rome,  Beirut,  and  Karachi, 
for  New  Delhi,  India,  to  attend  the  Ministerial 
Meeting  for  the  Colombo  Plan  which  will  begin 
October  13.  This  will  be  the  fifth  meeting  of  the 
Consultative  Committee  since  the  inception  of  the 
Colombo  Plan  in  1950.  It  will  be  the  third  in 
which  the  United  States  will  have  participated 
as  a  member.  The  Consultative  Committee  is  an 
organization  of  countries  interested  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  free- world  nations  in  South 
and  Southeast  Asia.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Committee  provides  an  occasion  for  the  inter- 
change of  ideas,  consultation,  and  advice  on  the 
economic  development  of  the  Asian  area. 

En  route  to  New  Delhi,  Mr.  Waugh  will  stop 
briefly  in  Rome,  Beirut,  and  Karachi  for  consul- 
tation with  officials  of  the  American  missions  in 
those  capitals  and  discussion  with  government 
officials. 


U.S.  Delegation 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 15  (press  release  499)  that  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Gatt  session,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Waugh,  would  be  as  follows : 

Vice  Chairman 

Winthrop  O.  Brown,  Counselor,  American  Embassy, 
London 

Advisers 

Carl  D.  Corse.  Chief,  Commercial  Policy  Staff,  Office  of 
Economic  Defense  and  Trade  Policy,  Department  of 
State 

Morris  J.  Fields,  Chief,  Commercial  Policy  and  United 
Nations  Division,  Office  of  International  Finance, 
Department  of  the  Treasury 

Joseph  A.  Greenwald,  Economic  Officer,  American  Con- 
sulate (ienernl,  Geneva 

Walter  Hollis,  Assistant  to  the  Legal  Adviser,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

John  M.  Leddy,  Director,  Office  of  Economic  Defense  and 
Tiaile  Policy,  Department  of  State 

P.  K.  Norris,  Agricultural  Economist,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  Deimrtment  of  Agriculture 

Bernard  Norwood,  International  lOconomist,  Office  of 
Economic  Defense  and  Trade  Policy,  Department  of 
State 

Richard  H.  Roberts,  Acting  Director,  Office  of  Require- 
ments and  Allocations,  Production  and  Marketing 
Adininistraticjn,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Alexander  Udsenson,  Chief,  Monetary  AlTalrs  Stuff,  Office 
of  Financial  and  Development  Policy,  Department 
of  State 


Robert  E.  Simpson,  Deputy  Assistant  Director  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  t)ffice  of  International  Trade,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

Secretary  of  the  delegation 

Mason  A.  LaSelle,  Office  of  the  Resident  United  States 
Delegation   to   International   Organizations,   Geneva 

Pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee  of  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Employment,  negotiations  in  which 
23  countries  participated  were  carried  on  at  Ge- 
neva in  1947  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  a  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers  and  of 
eliminating  preferences  on  a  reciprocal  and  mutu- 
ally advantageous  basis.  Those  negotiations  re- 
sulted in  the  formulation  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment and  of  a  Protocol  of  Provisional  Application 
of  that  agreement.  Further  tariff  negotiations 
have  taken  place  and  the  number  of  contracting 
states  is  now  33. 

The  General  Agreement  provides  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  contracting  parties  shall  meet 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
tlie  operation  and  furtliering  the  objectives  of 
tlie  agreement.  The  seventh  session  was  held  at 
Geneva,  October  2-November  10,  1952. 


Organization   of  Commission 
on   Foreign   Economic  Policy 

Statement  by  the  President  ^ 

Wblte  House  press  release  dated  September  22 

No  group  of  citizens  has  been  called  to  a  higher 
mission  than  the  one  on  which  you  are  setting 
forth  today. 

The  economic  health  of  our  own  country  and 
that  of  otlier  friendly  nations  depends  in  good 
measure  on  the  success  of  your  work.  Your  task 
is  to  find  acceptable  ways  and  means  of  widening 
and  deepening  the  channels  of  economic  inter- 
course between  ourselves  and  our  partners  of  the 
free  world.  It  is  essential  that  we  lielp  develop 
new  markets  for  our  great  productive  power  and 
at  the  same  time  assist  other  nations  to  earn  their 
own  living  in  the  world. 

Because  your  inquiry  is  so  basic,  you  will  en- 
counter difficulties — some  old  and  some  new.  In 
dealing  with  them,  I  commend  to  you  an  attitude 
both  realistic  and  bold.  Above  all,  I  urge  ^.'ou  to 
follow  one  guiding  principle:  What  is  best  in  the 
national  interest. 


'Made  before  the  Organization  Meeting  of  tlie  Cnra- 
nilssion  on  Ftireign  Economic  Policy  at  Washington, 
I).  C,  on  Sept.  22.  For  names  of  the  Commission's  17 
members  and  a  statement  iletininK  its  duties  and  powers, 
see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  31,  1903,  p.  270. 
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International  Investment  and  Economic  Progress 


hy  Eugene  R.  Black  ■ 


Since  our  meeting  last  September  in  Mexico 
City,  I  think  we  can  look  back  on  another  period  of 
progress  and  solid  achievement  in  the  bank's  rec- 
ord of  operations.  Loans  signed  during  the  fiscal 
year  totaled  $179  million.  This  brought  our  com- 
mitments at  the  end  of  the  year  to  almost  $1,600 
million.  Studies  and  negotiations  intended  to 
clear  the  way  for  further  lending  have  been  going 
forward  on  an  unusually  wide  range  of  projects. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  carried  out  a  great  deal 
of  technical  and  advisory  work.  Our  tenth  gen- 
eral sui'vey  mission — the  mission  to  British 
Guiana — has  completed  its  task,  and  we  have  sent 
out  a  large  number  of  missions  with  more  special- 
ized objectives. 

Both  public  and  private  enterprise  are  to  benefit 
from  the  loans  made  during  the  fiscal  year.  One 
of  them  will  make  more  than  $30  million  available 
to  expand  the  production  of  steel  by  a  privately 
owned  plant  in  India;  others  will  support  vital 
industries  in  two  countries  in  Europe;  others  will 
enable  Colombia  to  integrate  her  railway  system 
and  Brazil  to  expand  her  supplies  of  electric 
power. 

The  work  done  during  the  fiscal  year  in  prepar- 
ing the  ground  for  new  loans  has  already  begun 
to  bring  results.  Since  the  first  of  July,  seven  ad- 
ditional loans  have  been  made — to  Brazil,  Iceland, 
Nicaragua,  and  South  Africa — amounting  to  $73 
million. 

As  our  commitments  increase,  so  does  the  rate  of 
our  disbursements.  In  the  year  to  June  30  last  we 
disbursed  $227  million.  This  was  more  than  in  any 
year  except  1948,  when  our  large  postwar  recon- 


'  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  on  Sept.  9  before  the 
8th  aiiuual  meetinj;  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
luternational  Bank  for  Retoustruction  and  Development 
at  Washington.  Mr.  Black,  president  of  the  International 
Bank,  on  this  occasion  presented  the  bank's  8th  annual 
report  to  tlie  Board  of  Governors.  For  a  summary  of  the 
report,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  7,  1953,  p.  319.  For  Mr. 
Black's  address  before  the  7th  annual  meeting  at  Mexico 
City,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  15,  1952,  p.  385. 
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struction  loans  in  Europe  were  being  rapidly 
drawn  down. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  year's  disbursements  were 
made  in  Europe.  The  equivalent  of  $68  million 
was  spent  there.  Almost  $15  million  was  spent 
in  other  regions  outside  the  United  States.  In  this 
way  the  bank  is  helping  to  enlist  the  products  and 
skills  of  the  world,  wherever  they  may  be  recruited 
to  best  advantage. 

To  increase  its  financial  resources,  the  bank  has 
sold  three  new  bond  issues.  An  issue  of  $60  million 
was  sold  in  the  United  States,  and  two  issues,  each 
equivalent  to  about  $12  million,  in  Switzerland. 
As  a  result  of  changes  in  money-market  conditions, 
interest  rates  in  the  United  States  rose  during  the 
fiscal  year.  Some  rise  in  the  rates  charged  on  new 
bank  loans  consequently  became  unavoidable. 

The  bank's  resources  have  also  been  augmented 
by  various  releases  of  the  18  percent  capital  sub- 
scriptions paid  in  by  member  countries  in  their 
own  currencies.  By  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year, 
we  had  loaned  or  allocated  to  loans  the  equivalent 
of  $65  million  from  the  18  percent  subscriptions 
of  countries  outside  North  America. 

Use  of  Released  18  Percent  Funds 

I  continue  to  attach  the  greatest  importance  to 
further  releases  of  18  percent  subscriptions.  Ad- 
ditional resources  of  nondollar  capital  would  in- 
crease the  scope  of  the  bank's  lending  operations. 
They  would  also  enable  the  bank's  borrowers  to 
take  more  advantage  of  the  increased  availabili- 
ties of  nondollar  goods  and  services.  We  would 
continue,  of  course,  to  adhere  to  our  existing  prac- 
tice of  conserving  our  nondollar  funds  to  finance 
purchases  by  borrowers  least  able  to  support  addi- 
tional dollar  debt. 

Hitherto,  in  many  instances,  the  use  by  the  bank 
of  released  18  percent  funds  has  been  subject  to 
limitations.  Sometimes,  released  funds  may  be 
used  only  for  lending  to  specified  member  coun- 
tries ;  sometimes  they  may  be  used  only  to  finance 
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the  purchase  of  specified  categories  of  goods; 
sometimes  there  are  restrictions  in  both  respects. 
Frequently  the  release  is  subject  to  prior  consul- 
tation on  each  project  between  the  bank  and  the 
releasing  member  government. 

I  welcome  any  addition  of  resources  to  our 
capita]  funds.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  empha- 
size that  releases  subject  to  such  restrictions  or 
limitations  do  not  adequately  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  bank  or  of  our  borrowers.  Nor  do 
I  think  that  they  carry  full  advantage  to  the  re- 
leasing country.  In  the  very  early  stages  of  the 
preparation  of  a  project,  it  is  important  that  the 
bank  should  know  what  currencies  will  be  avail- 
able to  finance  the  borrower's  requirements.  It  is 
also  important  that  the  borrower  should  know 
that  the  widest  possible  field  of  procurement  will 
be  open.  Unless  there  is  assurance  that  a  contract 
can  be  financed  in  the  currency  of  a  particular 
supplying  country,  the  borrower  may  not  ask  for, 


U.S.  Support  for  Objectives  of 
International  Bank  and  Fund 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from  President 
Eisenhower  which  was  read  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  International  Bank  and  Fund  on  Septem- 
her  9: 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund : 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  Washington 
for  the  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bank  and 
Fund. 

The  United  States  fully  supports  the  great  objec- 
tives of  these  two  institutions:  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  sound  money,  the  quickening 
of  trade,  and  the  development  of  natural  resources. 
The  Fund  and  Bank  are  outstanding  examples  of 
cooperative  endeavor  and  achievement.  They  are 
instruments  through  which  the  member  countries 
work  together  to  help  achieve  a  better  life  for 
their  peoples. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  progress  thus  far  won 
and  wish  you  success  both  in  your  deliberations 
and  in  your  operations  in  the  year  ahead. 


or  consider,  tenders  for  equipment  or  services 
from  that  country.  This  assurance  may  well 
determine  in  what  country  the  contract  is  placed. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  the  determining  factor  in  the 
borrower's  ability  to  obtain  a  bank  loan,  in  those 
cases  where  the  borrower's  capacity  to  incur  fur- 
ther external  debt  depends  on  the  currency  which 
he  is  obligated  to  repay. 

With  all  these  considerations  in  mind  I  have 
continued  to  press  our  Western  European  member 
governments  to  liberalize  the  use  by  the  bank  of 
their  18  percent  subscriptions,  so  that  the  bank 
may  be  able  to  rely  upon  substantial  resources  of 
nondollar  currencies,  free  from  the  restrictions 
that  I  have  mentioned. 


I  am  glad  to  inform  the  Board  of  Governors 
that  my  representations  have  met  with  consider- 
able success.  Several  of  our  European  member 
governments  have  already  accepted  the  principle 
mat  I  have  been  advocating.  In  some  cases,  de- 
tails are  now  being  worked  out,  and  I  expect  to 
be  able  to  report  more  fully  to  the  Board  on  this 
subject  before  this  annual  meeting  closes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  shall  not  attempt  in  the  time  at  my  disposal 
to  analyze  the  present  state  of  the  world  economy. 
The  year  just  behind  us  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs — its  record  of  pluses  and  minuses  in  the  bal- 
ance sheet.  But  no  brief  summary  could  do  justice 
to  the  various  factors  that  enter  into  the  complex 
and  still  precariously  balanced  play  of  economic 
forces.  I  shall  therefore  confine  my  remarks  to 
certain  aspects  of  the  situation  which  immediately 
concern  the  job  which  the  bank  is  trying  to  do  in 
the  field  of  economic  development. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  indispensable 
element  in  the  financing  of  long-term  develop- 
ment is  the  increased  flow  into  the  underdeveloped 
world  of  private  investment  capital  from  abroad. 
The  stimulation  of  this  flow  should  in  my  opinion 
rank  as  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the 
bank.  .  .  . 

The  existence  of  unsettled  external  obligations 
can  be  a  serious  barrier  against  a  renewed  flow  of 
foreign  private  investment.  I  am  therefore 
pleased  to  note  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  recent  years  in  wiping  the  slate  clean  of  un- 
settled foreign  debts.  Efforts  are  being  made  by 
various  member  countries  to  come  to  agreements 
with  their  creditors.  The  most  recent  settlement 
has  been  that  negotiated  by  Ecuador.  You  will 
remember  too  that  agreements  have  been  arrived 
at  with  their  main  creditors  by  Germany  and 
Japan  and  that  settlements  of  certain  smaller 
amounts  have  been  reached  by  other  countries. 
In  several  other  instances  active  discussions  have 
been  going  on  between  the  debtor  country  and 
bondholders  abroad.  As  a  result  of  all  this  ac- 
tivity nearly  two-thirds  of  the  publicly  held  ex- 
ternal debt  of  member  countries  which  was  in 
default  at  the  end  of  1946  has  now  been  settled 
or  is  under  negotiation. 

I  should  now  like  to  deal  with  a  subject  whose 
significance  has  impressed  itself  increasingly  upon 
us  in  the  bank  in  tlie  course  of  our  activities  over 
the  past  6  years. 


Need  for  More  Power  Facilities 

The  bulk  of  our  investment  operations  has  been 
in  the  field  of  public  utilities,  especially  of  electric 
power,  and  we  are  constantly  encountering  the  im- 
portance of  ]50wer,  even  where  we  are  financing 
projects  outside  the  immediate  power  field.  The 
authorities  and  the  industrialists,  and  indeed  the 
community  at  large,  in  our  underdeveloped  mem- 
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ber  countries,  are  highly  "power  conscious."  The 
slogan  almost  everywhere  is  "cheap  power,  and 
more  of  it." 

I  certainly  share  the  view  that  if  plans  for 
general  economic  development  are  to  go  forward 
at  the  desired  pace,  an  expansion  of  power  facili- 
ties is  essential.  The  technical  advances  which 
have  made  it  possible  to  produce  electricity  at  a 
central  point  and  to  distribute  it  over  wide  areas 
have  given  the  world  the  most  economical  and 
convenient  source  of  heat,  light,  and  power  yet 
known  to  man.  There  is  an  ever-growing  tend- 
ency towards  the  substitution  of  electricity  for 
other  forms  of  energy.  With  the  expansion  of 
industry  and  agriculture  and  the  rise  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living,  the  demand  for  power  is  ever- 
increasing;  and  as  availabilities  of  power  increase, 
new  demands  are  created. 

Consequently,  in  a  developing  country,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  legitimate  need  for  a  steady  increase 
in  power  supplies  over  the  foreseeable  future,  for 
purposes  necessary  to  orderly  economic  progress. 
But,  in  most  places,  there  are  stubborn  factors 
which  operate  in  such  a  way  that  the  supply  tends 
always  to  lag  behind  the  demand. 

The  approach  to  a  power-expansion  policy  of  a 
nation  deserves,  I  think,  more  serious  study  and 
more  careful  planning  than  have  sometimes  been 
given  to  it.  For  example,  there  are  the  alterna- 
tives of  hydropower  and  thermal  power.  Techni- 
cal considerations  aside,  the  choice  between  the 
two  must  be  carefully  weighed.  Hydrosources 
may  provide  power  at  cheaper  costs  of  production, 
but  the  amount  of  the  capital  investment  may 
present  a  serious  financial  problem.  Thermal 
sources,  on  the  other  hand,  may  necessitate  the  use 
of  scarce  foreign  exchange  for  the  importation  of 
needed  fuel. 

But  given  even  the  most  prudently  planned  ex- 
pansion program,  acute  problems  arise  in  the  field 
of  finance. 

In  1950  some  20  countries  with  a  population 
of  about  500  million  had  an  average  annual  per 
capita  consumption  of  electricity  of  about  500 
kilowatt  hours.  These  countries,  with  less  than 
one-third  of  the  world's  population  (excluding 
Russia  and  China),  used  over  90  percent  of  the 
world's  electric  power.  In  the  rest  of  the  world 
(again  excluding  Russia  and  China),  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  over  1,100  million,  per  capita  use  av- 
eraged only  50  kilowatt  hours  per  year. 

To  visualize  what  this  low  level  of  consumption 
means,  imagine  each  family  of  five  confined  to  the 
use  of  one  moderate-sized  lamp  and  no  power  at 
all  for  industrial  or  any  other  purposes. 

Even  if,  over  the  next  10  years,  the  present  low 
per  capita  consumption  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries were  to  be  no  more  than  doubled,  an  invest- 
ment of  as  much  as  10  billion  dollars  would  prob- 
ably be  needed,  of  which  more  than  half  would 
have  to  be  spent  on  imports. 


The  funds  for  expansion  should  come,  to  some 
extent,  from  reinvested  earnings  of  the  under- 
takings themselves.  But  usually  the  demand  for 
expansion  is  on  a  scale  certainly  greater  than  could 
be  financed  on  a  cash  basis  out  of  normal  operating 
revenues.  Permanent  investment  of  this  kind 
should  properly  be  financed  on  a  long-term  basis. 
But  here  a  serious  obstacle  presents  itself.  In 
most  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  a  capital 
market  does  not  exist  to  which  recourse  can  be  had 
for  funds  for  power  development  in  the  manner 
that  has  become  routine  in  North  America  and 
in  Western  Europe. 

In  my  opinion,  the  mobilization  of  investment 
funds  for  the  expansion  of  power  services  in  our 
underdeveloped  member  countries  presents  a  fi- 
nancial problem  of  the  most  urgent  importance 
and  of  the  greatest  complexity.  The  development 
of  a  capital  market  that  will  be  receptive  to  offer- 
ings of  bonds  or  shares  of  power  undertakings  will 
be  a  slow  process  at  best.  In  the  meantime,  the 
only  alternative  sources  of  the  needed  investment 
funds  are  the  government  or  the  consumers  them- 
selves. But  in  a  developing  country  the  simulta- 
neous claims  on  government  funds  for  public  in- 
vestment are  heavy  and  pressing ;  it  seems  to  me  a 
prudent  policy  to  conserve  those  funds  for  neces- 
sary projects  which  are  not  themselves  direct  reve- 
nue-producers. I  therefore  see  considerable  merit 
in  the  view  that,  to  the  maximum  possible  extent, 
those  who  are  the  users  of  power  should  contribute 
more  than  they  have  done  in  the  past  toward  pro- 
viding the  funds  for  expansion.  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  an  approach  should  impose  an  unduly 
heavy  burden ;  the  cost  of  power,  within  any  likely 
limits,  can  only  be  a  small  factor  in  the  production 
costs  of  industry  or  in  the  domestic  budget. 

If  the  needed  flow  of  funds  is  to  be  induced, 
novel  and  ingenious  financing  techniques  will  have 
to  be  adopted  to  meet  conditions  where  orthodox 
financial  institutions,  or  mechanisms,  or  invest- 
ment habits  are,  so  far,  in  their  infancy.  For  ex- 
ample, I  think  it  is  worth  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  imposing  a  "construction  funds  sur- 
charge" on  the  basic  rates,  which  would  be  paid 
by  the  consumer  in  cash,  but  in  return  for  which 
he  would  be  entitled  to  receive  an  equivalent  in 
stock  or  debentures  of  the  undertaking. 

It  is,  I  think,  regrettable  that,  at  some  times 
in  some  countries,  the  rates  charged  to  the  con- 
sumer for  power  are  fixed  by  the  authorities  more 
with  reference  to  the  political  factors  of  the  times 
than  with  proper  regard  to  the  economic  neces- 
sities of  particular  situations.  When  this  hap- 
pens, every  sound  financial  and  business  consid- 
eration runs  the  risk  of  being  sacrificed  in  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  cheap  power.  But 
if  power  can  be  made  cheap  only  by  charging  rates 
that  do  not  provide  an  economic  return,  the  power 
undertakings  are  denied  the  ability  to  raise  not 
only  funds  to  finance  needed  expansion  but  even 
the  funds  to  maintain  their  existing  plants  in 
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good  Older.     In  such  circumstances,  a  community 
in  the  long  run  must  be  a  heavy  loser. 

All  these  considerations  that  I  have  mentioned 
apply  with  equal  force  whether  the  industry  is 
government-owned  or  privately  owned,  and 
whether  the  private  segment  is  in  domestic  owner- 
ship or  in  foreign  ownership.  The  economic  facts 
of  life  are  no  respecters  either  of  govermuents  or 
of  persons. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  important  and  complex  problem 
is  beginning  to  be  shown  and  that  more  realistic 
policies  are  beginning  to  emerge. 

In  one  of  our  member  countries  where  the  bank 
has  financed  power  development  on  a  substantial 
scale,  the  proolems  of  future  financing  have  re- 
cently become  pressing.  The  authorities  in  that 
country  have  agreed  with  the  bank  that  a  joint 
study  should  be  undertaken  of  the  power-expan- 
sion program  and  of  the  measures  required  to 
finance  development  both  in  the  private  and  in  the 
government  sector.  I  hope  that  conclusions  and 
recommendations  will  emerge  that  will  evoke  wide 
interest. 


Obstacles  to  Economic  Progress 

Looking  at  the  international  investment  picture 
as  a  whole,  it  can  be  said  without  undue  compla- 
cency that  the  flow  of  funds  across  national 
borders  is  now  a  somewhat  less  hazardous  opera- 
tion than  it  was  in  the  first  postwar  years.  But 
■world  economic  conditions  remain  in  a  variety  of 
ways  unfavorable  to  the  international  movement 
of  capital.  It  should  be  the  concern  of  all  of  us 
to  see  how  these  conditions  can  be  improved  in  the 
coming  years. 

There  is,  I  think,  too  much  of  a  tendency  to 
single  out  some  one  among  the  many  factors  that 
impede  the  world's  economic  progress  and  to  at- 
tribute all  the  world's  difficulties  to  that  one  factor 
alone.  I  am  sure  that  this  approach  is  too  narrow 
to  provide  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  economic 
problems  facing  the  world. 

It  is  true,  for  instance,  that,  without  a  great  ef- 
fort and  a  growing  hospitality  toward  foreign 
capital  in  the  underdeveloped  regions,  economic 
progress  in  these  regions  will  continue  to  be  slow 
and  unsatisfactory.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
extent  to  which  production  will  increase  in  the 
underdeveloped  regions  will  depend  in  large  part 
on  conditions  and  ptjlicies  elsewhere.  Especially 
it  will  depend  on  whether  the  more  advanced  coun- 
tries will  continue  to  provide  a  satisfactory  mar- 
ket for  the  products  of  these  regions  and  supply 
to  them  the  funds  needed  for  their  development. 

Similarly,  it  is  true  that  there  must  be  an  in- 
crea.se  in  European  industrial  efficiency  if  Euro- 
pean countries  are  to  restore  a  satisfactory  balance 
in  their  external  accounts  and  raise  the  living 
standards  of  their  people.     But  it  is  also  true  that 


an  increase  in  efficiency  will  not  solve  the  pay- 
ments problem  of  European  countries  unless  Eu- 
rope is  given  the  opportunity  to  sell  its  goods  in 
the  markets  which  supply  its  primary  products. 
This  means  that  European  difficulties  cannot  be 
solved  by  increased  efficiency  alone.  There  must 
also  be  an  expansion  of  trade  between  Europe  and 
other  regions  which  does  not  depend  only  on  Eu- 
ropean policies.  Moreover,  the  bank's  experience 
in  recent  years  has  convinced  us  that  an  increase 
in  European  efficiency  may  itself  partly  depend 
upon  increased  availability  of  capital  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Finally,  while  it  is  true  that  the  liberalization 
of  U.S.  imports  is  an  essential  condition  for  the 
elimination  of  the  dollar  shortage  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  international  investment,  it  is  equally 
true  that  liberalization  alone  will  not  restore  bal- 
ance in  the  world  economy.  There  is  also  urgent 
need  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  drive  back  the 
inflationary  tide  and  to  remove  other  major  ob- 
stacles to  progress. 

It  will  therefore  require  the  joint  efforts  of  all 
of  us  to  deal  effectively  with  the  difficulties  still 
facing  the  world.  But  the  United  States,  because 
of  its  towering  position,  has  no  doubt  special  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  field  and  must  play  a  leading 
part  in  every  effort  to  improve  world  economic 
conditions. 

The  United  States  can  hardly  reconcile  her  po- 
sition as  the  giant  of  the  world  economy  with  the 
fear  of  foreign  competition,  which  is  implied,  and 
is  indeed  expressed,  in  the  maintenance  of  high 
trade  barriers  and  other  restrictions  against 
foreign  goods.  The  consequence  of  these  restric- 
tions is  to  deprive  foreign  countries  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  earning  dollars  with  which  to  purchase 
American  goods  and  to  service  American  capital. 
These  barriers  make  the  world,  including  the 
United  States,  poorer  than  it  would  be  if  foreign 
products  had  easier  access  to  the  American  market. 


More  Liberal  Import  Policy  Needed 

In  this  context,  I  should  like  to  stress  my 
opinion  that  the  recent  improvement  in  the  world 
payments  position  has  certainly  not  removed  the 
need  for  a  more  liberal  U.S.  policy  on  foreign 
trade.  The  improvement  was  not  achieved  witn- 
out  severe  restrictions  upon  the  imports  of  the  non- 
dollar world  and  upon  American  exports.  Many 
markets  have,  ever  since  the  war,  been  hedged 
round  with  quotas  and  similar  restrictions.  These 
restrictions  were  sharply  increased  last  year  in 
response  to  the  payments  crisis.  Balance  was  re- 
stored largely  as  a  result  of  the  fall  in  imports 
from  hard  currency  areas-  A  considerably  higher 
level  of  buying  from  hard  currency  areas  could 
be  expected  if  a  more  stable  payments  position 
permitted  the  abandonment  of  these  restrictions. 

The  world  balance  recently  achieved  is,  in  fact, 
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precarious.  Merely  to  refrain  from  reversing  the 
downward  trend  in  U.S.  import  tariffs  over  the 
last  two  decades  would  not  be  enough  to  put  in- 
ternational trade  on  an  even  keel.  Fresh  action 
is  required  if  a  durable  contribution  is  to  be  made 
by  the  United  States  to  the  postwar  dollar  short- 
age and  to  the  avoidance  of  the  periodic  crises 
which  this  has  induced  in  many  parts  of  the  free 
world.  A  further  reduction  in  the  obstacles  to 
imports  into  the  United  States  could  make  this 
durable  contribution. 

But  I  do  not  need  to  labor  this  point.  The  case 
for  a  more  liberal  import  policy  has  already  been 
argued  not  only  in  the  world  at  large  but  also 
within  the  United  States.  Two  important  official 
reports  to  the  U.S.  Government  during  the  pres- 
ent year  have  strongly  advocated  this  policy.^  It 
is  my  hope  that  due  attention  will  be  paid  to  these 
reports  by  the  commission  which  is  shortly  to 
begin  a  thorough  study  of  the  whole  question  of 
the  future  foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Prominent  U.S.  industrialists,  also,  have 
recommended  the  lowering  of  tariffs  and  have  ex- 
pressed their  confidence  in  the  ability  of  their  en- 
terprises to  stand  up  to  the  full  force  of  foreign 
competition.  A  step  in  the  direction  of  more  lib- 
eral trade  has  indeed  already  been  taken.  The 
customs  procedure  of  the  United  States  has  to 
some  extent  been  simplified  by  a  law  passed  this 
summer.  But  much  else  remains  to  he  done  if 
the  flow  of  international  trade  is  to  reflect  a  grow- 
ing and  dynamic  world  economy. 

Let  me  conclude  by  expressing  my  conviction 
that,  in  the  years  ahead,  international  investment 
will  play  an  increasingly  important  part  in  the 
worldwide  effort  to  encourage  trade  and  raise 
production.  Helped  by  the  improvements  that 
have  already  taken  place  in  the  world  economy 
and  by  those  that  could  follow  from  the  policies 
that  are  being  advocated,  I  believe  that  private 
capital  would  make  a  large  contribution  to  this 
investment. 

A  swelling  stream  of  international  investment 
would  benefit  recipient  countries  by  helping  to 
speed  their  development  and  to  raise  their  pro- 
ductivity and  their  living  standards.  It  would 
also  benefit  investing  countries.  They  would  find 
eager  new  markets  for  their  products  and  wide 
new  applications  for  their  techniques.  They 
would  find  new  sources  of  the  supplies  needed  by 
their  own  economies.  Like  the  recipients,  they 
would  gain  from  the  more  stable  world  trade  bal- 
ance to  which  international  investment  would 
make  its  own  substantial  contribution. 

The  bank  has  a  mandate  to  keep  within  the 
field  of  productive  investment  and  of  projects 
yielding  a  sound  economic  return.  But  our  man- 
date gives  full  recognition  to  the  place  of  the 
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private  investor  within  this  field  and  precludes 
the  bank  from  undertaking  projects  for  which 
private  capital  is  available.  Indeed,  the  bank's 
work  helps  to  pave  tlie  way  for  other  investment. 
It  penetrates  territory  unfamiliar  to  most  in- 
vestors and  helps  to  lay  the  basis  on  which  other 
investment  can  be  built.  By  the  sale  of  its  own 
bonds  and  of  securities  from  its  portfolio,  it  also 
provides  a  channel  through  which  investors 
around  the  world  can  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment projects  which  the  bank  is  supporting. 
With  larger  opportunities  for  international  in- 
vestment in  prospect,  I  am  confident  that  the 
scope  of  the  bank's  activities  will  widen  and  its 
services  to  the  world  economy  increase. 


International  Bank  Announcements 

$14,350,000  Loan  to  Colombia 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  on  September  10  announced  a  loan 
of  $14,350,000  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  The 
loan  will  help  carry  forward  improvements  in  the 
national  highway  system  which  were  begun  in 
1951.  It  will  also  support  a  long-range,  compre- 
hensive road-maintenance  program  being  under- 
taken for  the  first  time  in  Colombia. 

Completion  of  the  rehabilitation  program  now 
under  way  on  the  arteries  carrying  the  heaviest 
traffic  will  enable  the  roads  to  bear  the  steadily  in- 
creasing volume  of  commercial  traffic,  will  reduce 
transportation  costs,  and  will  improve  access  to 
rapidly  developing  areas.  A  well-organized  and 
continuing  program  of  highway  maintenance  will 
assure  that  the  new  roads,  as  well  as  the  whole 
network  of  national  highways,  will  be  kept  in 
good  condition  and  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the 
country. 

Since  1945  there  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in 
all  kinds  of  traffic  on  Colombia's  roads.  The  reg- 
istration of  trucks  has  almost  tripled;  the  regis- 
tration of  buses  and  automobiles  has  doubled. 
Trucks,  of  which  there  were  nearly  28,000  in  1951, 
account  for  two-fifths  of  all  motor  vehicle  regis- 
tration, and  for  two-thirds  of  all  road  traffic;  and 
their  number  is  increasing  by  about  15  percent  a 
year. 

In  April  1951  the  bank  made  a  loan  of  $16.5 
million  to  pay  for  imported  equipment  and  ma- 
terials neecled  to  rehabilitate  about  1,800  miles  of 
Colombia's  principal  highways.  Difficulties  of 
construction  on  Colombia's  rough  mountainous 
terrain,  frequent  landslides,  and  delays  in  deliv- 
ery of  heavy  equipment,  have  made  it  necessary 
to  revise  the  cost  estimates  upwai'd  and  to  extend 
the  construction  period  from  inid-1954  to  the  end 
of  1955.  In  addition,  as  the  project  progressed,  ex- 
perience showed  that  more  paving  would  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  roads  to  withstand  traffic  and 
weather  conditions,  and  it  is  now  planned  to  pave 
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over  80  percent  of  the  total  mileage  ratlier  than 
the  15  percent  originally  planned. 

The  proceeds  of  the  new  loan  will  be  used  to 
help  finance  foreign  exchange  costs  required  to 
complete  the  original  project  to  adequate  stand- 
ards, with  some  minor  clianges  and  additions,  to 
increase  the  percentage  of  roads  to  be  paved,  and 
to  establish  a  comprehensive  maintenance  program 
for  the  entire  national-highway  system. 


$9  Million  Loan  to  Turkish  Bank 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  on  September  10  announced  a  loan 
of  $9  million  to  the  Industrial  Development  Bank 
of  Turkey.  The  Turkish  Bank  is  a  privately 
owned  institution  which  helps  to  finance  the  es- 
tablishment or  expansion  of  private  industrial  en- 
terprises in  Turkey,  and  it  will  re-lend  funds  from 
the  International  Bank's  loan  for  projects  requir- 
ing imports  of  equipment  from  abroad. 

This  is  the  second  loan  which  the  International 
Bank  has  made  to  the  Turkish  Bank.  In  October 
1950  a  loan  of  $9  million  was  made  to  provide  the 
Development  Bank  with  its  initial  foreign-ex- 
change resources.  Both  loans  are  guaranteed  by 
the  Republic  of  Turkey. 

Since  it  began  operations  early  in  1951,  the  De- 
velopment Bank  lias  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  an  unprecedented  increase  in  private  invest- 
ment and  private  operation  in  Turkish  industry. 
Prior  to  its  establishment,  the  growth  of  private 
industry  was  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  me- 
dium- and  long-term  credit  facilities. 


Loans  to  Iceland 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  announced  on  September  4  that  it 
had  made  two  loans  for  Iceland  in  European  cur- 
rencies. One,  in  various  currencies  equivalent  to 
$1,350,000,  will  assist  in  carrying  forward  a  pro- 
gram of  agricultural  development.  The  other,  of 
£90,000  ($252,000),  is  to  finance  the  construction 
of  a  building  to  house  radio-transmitter  equip- 
ment serving  North  Atlantic  air  traffic.  The 
loans  were  made  to  Framkvaemdabanki  Islands 
(the  Iceland  Bank  of  Development)  and  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government  of  Iceland. 

The  Bank  has  now  made  five  loans  for  Iceland's 
economic  development,  all  in  European  cur- 
rencies, totaling  the  equivalent  of  $5,914,000.  The 
earlier  loans  were  for  two  hydroelectric  power  sta- 
tions, a  nitrogen  fertilizer  plant  and  for  agricul- 
tural develoi)ment.' 

The  new  agricultural  loan,  like  the  one  made  in 
1951,  is  to  further  a  program  begun  in  1951  to  in- 
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crease  Iceland^s  agricultural  production.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  restore  agriculture  to 
its  former  place  of  importance  and  lessen  Ice- 
land's dependence  on  the  fishing  industry.  The 
program  aims  to  increase  agricultural  production 
50  percent  by  1965  and  should  improve  Iceland's 
foreign  exchange  position  considerably  through 
import  savings  and  export  earnings. 

The  loan  is  for  a  term  of  22  years  and  carries 
interest  of  5  percent  including  the  1  percent  com- 
mission which,  under  the  Bank's  Articles  of 
Agreement,  is  allocated  to  a  special  reserve. 
Amortization  payments  will  begin  September  1, 
1958. 

The  second  loan,  of  £90,000,  will  pay  for  the 
construction  of  a  building  to  house  some  of  the 
radio  equipment  operated  by  the  Icelandic  Post 
and  Telegraph  Administration  for  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  civilian  aircraft  flying  over  the 
North  Atlantic.  Transmitters  used  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  ground-air  communications  and 
for  broadcasting  weather  information  are  at  pres- 
ent sheltered  in  an  inadequate  temporary  struc- 
ture, and  a  new  building  is  needed  to  assure  the 
continuance  of  adequate  and  reliable  service. 

Under  an  arrangement  administered  by  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao), 
the  cost  of  the  service  is  paid  from  contributions 
by  11  countries,  including  Iceland,  whose  airlines 
operate  over  the  North  Atlantic.  Ic.\o  has  ar- 
ranged with  the  participating  countries  for  an 
increased  contribution  of  funds  to  assure  sufficient 
revenue  to  pay  interest  and  amortization  on  the 
Bank's  loan.  RIaintenance  of  the  navigation  serv- 
ice of  the  Telegraph  Administration  will  help 
Iceland  to  continue  earnings  of  foreign  exchange 
from  international  aviation,  and  will  be  of  benefit 
to  airlines  of  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  France, 
Iceland,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Swit- 
zerland, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States. 

The  loan  is  for  a  term  of  12  years  and  carries 
interest  of  i%  percent,  including  the  statutory  1 
percent  commission.  Amortization  payments  will 
begin  on  July  15,  1954. 

After  having  been  approved  by  the  Bank's  exec- 
utive directors,  the  loan  documents  were  signed  on 
September  4  by  Thor  Thors,  Minister  of  Iceland 
in  Washington,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
Iceland,  by  Benjamin  Eiriksson,  general  manager 
of  the  Iceland  Bank  of  Development,  on  behalf 
of  the  borrower,  and  by  Eugene  R.  Black,  presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  International  Bank. 


Trials  of  Polish  Clergy 

Prrss  release  611  dated  September  22 

Bishop  Czeslaw  Kaczmarek  of  Kielce  and  sev- 
eral of  his  diocesan  assistants  have  been  sentenced 
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by  the  Polish  Communists  to  severe  punishments 
at  the  end  of  a  "trial"  in  which  various  false 
charges  have  also  been  made  against  several  for- 
mer membei-s  of  the  American  Embassy  at  War- 
saw. Such  a  mockery  of  justice  under  the  guise 
of  a  trial  against  a  high  and  venerated  clei'gyman 
has  been  seen  before  in  Communist  states,  but  this 
trespass  of  the  spiritual  realm,  so  incompatible 
with  civilization  and  human  dignity,  will  always 
arouse  the  indignation  of  those  who  respect  the 
fundamental  rights  and  freedoms  of  man. 

It  becomes  more  apparent  with  each  new  ex- 
ample of  such  carefully  prepared  and  staged  spec- 
tacles what  violations  of  justice  and  reason  they 
really  are.  It  is  also  abundantly  clear,  as  the 
[William  N.]  Oatis  story  again  emphasizes,  by 
what  methods  the  victims  are  induced  to  confess 
to  crimes  they  never  committed  and  how  worth- 
less are  these  confessions.  This  trial  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  religious  persecution  which  existed  in 
Stalin's  day. 

World  public  opinion  will  recognize  this  per- 
formance for  what  it  is  and  will  condemn  this 
attempt  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  attacking  and  trying  to  discredit  organ- 
ized religion  which  is  endeavoring  to  remain  loyal 
to  all  its  principles  and  teachings  in  the  face  of 
calculated  repression. 


Significance  of  tlie  U.N. 

Statement  hy  the  President  ^ 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  23 

There  is  obviously  one  deep  and  abiding  bond 
that  joins  together  those  of  us  here  this  morn- 
ing. You  have  faith  and  belief  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  so  do  I.  Mr.  Watson  ^  has  thanked 
me  for  my  efforts  on  its  behalf.  Rather,  I  think, 
it  is  up  to  me,  as  the  political  head  of  this  govern- 
ment, to  thank  each  of  you  for  your  voluntary 
efforts  in  support  of  that  great  institution. 

With  all  its  defects,  with  all  the  failures  that 
we  can  check  up  against  it,  it  still  represents  man's 
best  organized  hope  to  substitute  the  conference 
table  for  the  battlefield.  It  has  had  its  failures, 
but  it  has  had  its  successes.  Who  knows  what 
could  have  happened  in  these  past  years  of  strain 
and  struggle  if  we  hadn't  had  the  United  Nations  ? 
I  think  it  is  far  more  than  merely  a  desirable  or- 
ganization in  these  days.  Where  every  new  in- 
vention of  the  scientist  seems  to  make  it  more 
nearly  possible  for  man  to  insure  his  own  elimina- 
tion from  this  globe,  I  think  the  United  Nations 
has  become  sheer  necessity. 


'  Made  at  the  White  House  on  Sept.  23  to  the  members 
of  the  U.  S.  Committee  for  United  Nations  Day. 
'  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  committee. 


So  when  I  thank  each  of  you,  I  am  thanking 
you  not  only  as  an  official  act  from  a  government 
that  is  committed  irrevocably  to  the  support  of 
this  United  Nations,  but  I  am  thanking  you  for 
having  the  wisdom  to  see  what  the  alternatives 
are  facing  humanity  and  civilization  in  the  world 
today.  And  moreover  I  am  also  thanking  you 
for  your  initiative,  your  readiness  to  get  forward 
and  support  something  so  necessary  to  decency, 
to  justice,  and  to  peace  in  the  world. 


U.  S.  Concern  for  Economic  Needs 
of  Berlin 

Following  are  the  texts  of  letters  which  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  exchanged  with  Chancellor  Kon- 
rad  Adenauer  and  Ernst  Renter,  late  Mayor  of 
West  Berlin,  concerning  Berlin's  economic  needs : 

Unemployment  in  West  Berlin 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  18 

Mayor  Renter  to  the  President 

Mr.  PRESroENT  : 

Mr.  Leo  Cherne  forwarded  to  me  the  picture 
taken  in  Washington  in  March  1953  when  you 
were  kind  enough  to  receive  me.  It  was  very  kind 
of  you  to  write  on  this  photograph  a  personal  dedi- 
cation in  remembrance  of  my  visit  to  you. 
Thanking  you  for  your  kindness  I  should  like  to 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
warmest  thanks  for  the  food  gift  which  we  are  at 
present  distributing  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Zone  and  East  Berlin. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  gift  is  the  most  effective 
way  of  assisting  these  really  destitute  people. 
Everybody  attending  the  distribution  of  the  food 
is  deeply  touched  by  the  patience  with  which  these 
people  wait  for  hours,  by  their  poor  clothing  and 
also  by  their  joy  upon  receiving  their  sliare.  We 
shall  do  all  we  can  in  order  to  organize  the  distri- 
bution of  the  gift  so  that  as  many  of  these  dis- 
tressed people  as  possible  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  this  relief  program.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  distribution  of  food  contributes 
much  to  demonstrate  to  these  people  that  they  have 
not  been  forgotten  by  the  free  world  and  that  the 
free  world  backs  them  and  is  determined  to  help 
them  wherever  possible.  Every  food  parcel  so 
distributed  strengthens  the  natural  and  unalter- 
able ties  between  these  people  living  under  un- 
believably difficult  economic  and  political  condi- 
tions and  the  free  world. 

In  order  to  cope  with  the  unexpectedly  great 
rush  numerous  West-Berliners  have  volunteered 
their  help  for  the  distribution.  This  attitude  of 
the  people  of  West  Berlin  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able as  a  considerable  part  of  the  people  of  West 
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Berlin  :ire  also  living  in  needy  circumstances.  In 
spite  of  every  effort  made  by  us,  there  are  still 
225,000  unemployed  who  have  to  live  on  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  unemployment  benefit.  You 
know  that  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  the  people  of 
Berlin  have  never  been  diverted  from  their  deter- 
mination to  maintain  and  defend  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  Berlin.  "Without  the  unparalleled 
attitude  of  the  Berliners  durinp;  the  last  years,  the 
revolts  of  June  16  and  17  which  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  world  would  have  never  liap- 
pened.  Therefore,  I  should  like  to  express  my  con- 
viction and  hope  that,  the  stronger  and  healthier 
Berlin  is  as  a  whole,  the  greater  will  also  be  the 
power  radiating  from  the  city  into  the  surround- 
ing Soviet  Zone.  Therefore,  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  unemployed  in  Berlin  is  an  urgent  polit- 
ical and  moral  concern  of  the  entire  free  world. 
If  we  succeed  in  creating  before  long  another  50 
to  100  thousand  places  of  work,  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  add  another  decisive  victory  to  the 
moral  and  political  success  achieved  by  the  events 
of  June  16  and  17  and  the  distribution  of  food 
which  is  still  being  carried  through. 

If,  besides  expressing  my  thanks  for  the  kind 
dedication  you  wrote  on  the  photograph,  I  spoke 
of  the  sorrows  and  needs  of  Berlin,  I  have  done 
so,  Mr.  President,  because  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
understanding  and  sympathy  you  have  always 
shown  for  the  needs  of  this  city  and  its  people. 

With  the  renewed  assurance  of  my  highest  es- 
teem, I  remain,  Mr.  President, 
Yours  sincerely, 

Ernst  Rexjter 


The  President  to  Mayor  Reuter 

My  de.\r  Mayor  Reuter  : 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  letter  of 
August  10.  I  also  am  most  gratified  by  the  success 
which  the  cooperation  of  the  Berlin  authorities, 
the  Federal  Republic  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  achieved  in  bringing  urgently  needed 
food  as  tangible  evidence  of  our  friendship  to  the 
unfortunate  people  of  Soviet  occupied  Germany. 
I  am  impressed  with  the  overwhelming  response 
and  with  the  courage  displayed  in  the  face  of  the 
many  obstacles  which  the  communist  authorities 
have  put  in  the  way  of  these  people.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  the  people  of  Soviet  occupied  Germany  un- 
derstand that  their  welfare  deeply  concerns  the 
free  world  which,  as  you  point  out,  is  determined 
to  help  them  in  every  way  possible. 

The  American  people  have  not  lost  sight  of  the 
serious  diniculties  with  which  the  people  of  West 
Beilin  must  cope  so  long  as  tliey  are  separated 
from  their  fellow  Germans  in  the  East  and  West, 
and  cannot  enjoy  free  communication  and  unim- 
peded access  to  supplies  of  raw  materials  and 
markets  for  their  production.    While  great  prog- 
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ress  has  been  made  in  raising  the  level  of  economic 
activity  and  employment  in  West  Berlin  we  all 
realize  that  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  present 
investment  and  work  relief  programs  in  Berlin 
were,  I  am  informed,  carefully  developed  in  the 
light  of  the  needs  of  Berlin  and  the  abilitj'  of  the 
Berlin  authorities,  business  and  labor,  to  assist 
in  the  creation  of  additional  jobs  in  existing  or 
new  enterprises. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Berlin  authorities  can 
improve  present  programs  in  consultation  with 
the  Bonn  authorities  and  the  Office  of  the  United 
States  High  Commissioner.  If  proposals  can  be 
devised  which  would  give  promise  of  a  further 
substantial  increase  in  employment  in  Berlin,  the 
United  States  Government  would  be  prepared  to 
explore  with  the  Federal  Republic  what  further 
steps  the  two  governments  might  find  it  possible  to 
take  to  achieve  this  objective. 

DWIGHT  D.  EISENIIO^VER 


Clothing  for  East  Berlin,  Soviet  Zone 

white  House  press  release  dated  September  22 

Chancellor  Adenauer  to  the  President 

Bonn 

August  30,  1953 
My  dear  Mr.  President: 

It  is  with  deep  gratitude  that  the  people  of  East 
Berlin  and  of  the  Soviet  occupied  zone  receive  the 
food  relief  granted  them  thanks  to  speedy  action 
of  the  United  States  administration.  I  on  my 
part  should  like  to  express  again  my  sincere  grati- 
tude for  this  relief.  Your  generous  readiness  to 
help  these  people  in  distress  encourages  me  to  sub- 
mit to  you  another  wish  : 

Winter  will  come  within  a  few  months,  and  we 
must  reckon  with  the  fact  that  the  population  of 
the  East  Sector  and  of  the  Soviet  occupied  zone 
will  be  in  great  need  of  warm  clothing  and 
footwear.  The  Federal  Government  will  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  alleviate  distress  in  that  re- 
spect as  well.  However,  I  should  be  particularly 
grateful  if  the  United  States  administration  woul(i 
see  its  way  of  promoting  that  relief  program  by 
making  warm  clothing,  underwear,  stockings  and 
shoes  available  to  the  men,  women  and  children 
in  the  distressed  areas. 

Accej)t,  Mr.  President,  the  renewed  assurance 
of  my  highest  esteem. 

Adenauer 


The  President  to  Chancellor  Adenauer 

September  21,  1953 

Dear  Mr.  Chancellor: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August  30,  1953, 
in  which  you  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
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of  East  Berlin  and  the  Soviet  occupied  zone  for 
the  help  given  by  the  United  States  in  the  food 
relief  program.  I  am  glad  that  this  program  has 
helped  to  alleviate  the  great  need  of  these  un- 
fortunate people  whose  courage  in  the  face  of  op- 
pression has  been  admired  the  world  over. 

At  the  same  time  you  call  my  attention  to  the 
need  for  warm  clothing  and  footwear  for  these 
same  people — need  which  might  become  acute  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter.  I  can  assure  you  that  this 
Government  is  aware  of  this  need.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  American  people  will  gladly  and  liber- 
ally respond  to  your  plea  as  many  of  them  have 
done  in  similar  situations  in  the  past  through  va- 
rious voluntary  agencies.  I  shall  therefore  bring 
your  letter  to  the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple knowing  that  they  will  contribute  generously 
to  the  organizations  which  will  undertake  to  pro- 
vide such  clothing  and  other  required  and  related 
items. 

Accept,  Mr.  Chancellor,  the  renewed  assurance 
of  my  highest  esteem. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 


Application    of    Handicraft    Order 
in  U.S.  Zone  of  Germany 

Following  are  texts  of  letters  exchanged  by 
Ambassador  James  B.  Conant,  U.S.  High  Com- 
missioner for  Germany .1  and  West  German  Chan- 
cellor Konrad  Adenauer: 

Chancellor  Adenauer  to  Ambassador  Conant,  Sep- 
tember 1 

In  connection  with  the  negotiation  of  the  con- 
tractual agreements  there  were  lengthy  discus- 
sions with  regard  to  questions  of  Geioerbefreiheit 
[freedom  of  economic  opportunity]  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  basic  law  for  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.^  Following  these  discussions  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court 
should  have  the  exclusive  right  to  make  binding 
decisions  on  the  interpretation  of  the  basic  law 
and  the  Allied  representatives  waived  their  orig- 
inal desire  to  incorporate  provisions  re  Geioerbe- 
freiheit in  the  contractual  agreements.  In  con- 
nection therewith  I  wrote  to  your  predecessor,  Mr. 


'  Article  12,  section  1,  of  the  Basic  Law  for  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  reads :  "All  Germans  have  the  right 
freely  to  choose  their  occupation,  place  of  work  and  place 
of  training.  The  practice  of  an  occupation  may  lie  regu- 
lated by  legislation."  (Oermany  19/i7-19.'i9,  the  Story  in 
Documents,  Department  of  State  publication  3556,  p.  284.) 
For  further  background  information,  see  Report  on  Oer- 
many, Sept.  21,  19Ji9-Juty  31,  1952,  Office  of  the  U.S.  High 
Commissioner  for  Germany,  pp.  157-162. 
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John  J.  McCloy,  under  date  of  25  May,  1952, 
"that  an  early  clarification  of  the  issues  deriving 
from  the  basic  law  is  desirable,  particularly  in 
consideration  of  future  legislation".  I  added 
that  if  certain  proceedings  then  pending  did  not 
result  in  an  adequate  clarification  of  the  issues, 
the  Federal  Government  would  seek  a  decision  or 
the  Federal  Constitutional  Court,  as  soon  as  an 
occasion  should  arise  for  the  filing  of  an  applica- 
tion under  Article  76,  Section  2  of  the  law  con- 
cerning the  Federal  Constitutional  Court. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  existing  legal  po- 
sition, it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  obtain  a  de- 
cision of  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court  which 
would  clarify  the  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  certain  restrictions  of  Gewerbefreiheit.  In  the 
meantime  a  federal  handicraft  order  has  been 
adopted  by  a  great  majority  comprising  all  demo- 
cratic parties,  and  of  which  the  Bundesrat  has 
also  approved.  It  also  contains  restrictions  of 
Gewerbefreiheit  which  raise  the  same  question. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  decision  of  your  government  taken  at 
my  request  to  abrogate  the  U.S.  military  gov- 
ernment directives  relating  to  Gewerbefreiheit  in- 
sofar as  they  conflict  with  certain  provisions  of 
the  law  of  the  federal  handicraft  order.  I  know 
that  this  decision  is  based  on  the  desire  of  your 
government  to  give  effect  to  the  laws  adopted  by 
parliamentary  bodies  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  democracy,  even  though  I  recognize  that  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  federal  handicraft  order 
are  contrary  to  U.S.  traditions  and  that  the  deci- 
sion of  your  government  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  a  change  in  its  view  that  freedom  of  economic 
opportunity  is  essential  to  the  continued  strength 
of  free  nations. 

In  view  of  the  general  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  compatibility  of  the  federal  handicraft 
order  with  the  basic  law  and  in  view  of  tlie  great  in- 
terest of  the  German  public  in  the  clarification  of 
this  issue,  I  am  confident  that  the  Federal  Con- 
stitutional Court  will  consider  the  matter  as  soon 
as  the  issue  can  be  presented  to  it  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  basic  law  and  the  law 
concerning  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court.  The 
president  of  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court  has 
advised  my  government  that  he  believes  that  if 
the  matter  is  brought  before  the  Federal  Consti- 
tutional Court,  priority  will  be  given  to  the  con- 
sideration of  tlie  question. 

In  all  probability  the  matter  will  be  brought 
before  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court  either  on 
the  basis  of  an  individual  constitutional  complaint 
or  upon  tlie  request  of  a  German  court  which  is 
confronted  with  the  issue.  But  on  behalf  of  my 
government  I  want  to  reiterate  what  I  said  in  my 
letter  of  May  25,  1952  and  add  the  assurance  that 
(other  than  itself  asserting  that  the  federal  handi- 
craft order  as  adopted  by  the  Bundestag  and 
Bundesrat  is  unconstitutional),  my  government 
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will  do  whatever  it  can  legally  do  under  applicable 
laws  to  expedite  presentation  of  the  question  to 
the  Federal  Constitutional  Court. 

Accept,  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  assurance  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

Adenauer 


Ambassador  Conant  to  Chancellor  Adenauer,  Sep- 
tember 9 

I  have  the  honor  to  confirm  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  September  1,  1953,  concerning  the  deci- 
sion of  my  government  to  amend  the  pertinent 
United  States  military  government  directives  re- 
lating to  Gewerhefreiheit  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  permit  the  law  on  the  federal  handicraft  order 
to  go  into  effect  in  the  United  States  Zone. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  again  that 
freedom  of  economic  opportunity  appears  and  has 
always  appeared  to  my  government  as  essential  to 
the  continued  strength  of  free  nations.  I  am  grati- 
fied that  you  recognize  that  this  continues  to  be 
the  view  of  my  government.  You  also  appreciate 
that  it  is  for  this  reason  that  my  government  con- 
tinues to  attach  such  importance  to  a  prompt  clari- 
fication of  the  constitutionality  of  the  federal 
handicraft  order. 

The  Allied  High  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Government  have  agreed  that  on  this  issue  of  con- 
stitutionality the  basic  law  of  the  Federal  Republic 
is  alone  decisive.  I  therefore  particularly  welcome 
your  statement  that  the  question  of  compatibility 
of  the  federal  handicraft  order  with  the  basic  law 
is  one  of  general  importance,  in  the  clarification 
of  which  the  German  public  is  greatly  interested, 
and  your  assurance  of  the  cooperation  of  your  gov- 
ernment in  expediting  presentation  of  the  question 
to  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court.  I  have  also 
noted  that  the  president  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tional Court  has  advised  your  government  that  he 
believes  that  if  the  matter  is  brought  before  the 
P'ederal  Constitutional  Court  priority  will  be 
given  to  the  consideration  of  the  matter. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  my  government  is 
satisfied  that  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  a 
prompt  judicial  decision  as  to  the  compatibility 
of  the  federal  handicraft  order  with  the  basic  law. 
Accordingly,  the  Minister  Presidents  of  the 
Laender  in  the  United  States  Zone  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bremen  Senate  are  being  informed 
today  that  the  United  States  Militai-y  Govern- 
ment directives  on  Gewerhefreiheit  issued  by  the 
directors  of  the  offices  of  United  States  Land  mili- 
tary governments  under  the  Omgiis  directives  of 
November  29,  1948,  and  March  28,  1940,  shall  bo 
considered  as  having  been  aniended  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  permit  the  application  of  the  fed- 
oral  handicraft  order  in  the  United  States  Zone. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
iny  highest  consideration. 

CoNANT 


Visit  of  French  Leaders 

white  House  press  release  dated  September  16 

President  Eisenhower  has  invited  Joseph  Laniel, 
President  of  the  French  Council  of  Ministers,  to 
visit  him  this  autumn  in  Washington,  accompanied 
by  Foreign  Minister  Bidault,  for  a  friendly  visit 
and  a  general  exchange  of  views  on  matters  of 
common  interest.  Mr.  Laniel  has  accepted  this 
invitation. 

A  mutually  convenient  date  will  be  agreed  later, 
depending  on  the  engagements  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  French  Prime 
Minister. 


Tax  Conventions  With  Belgium 
Enter  Into  Force 

Press  release  487  dated  Sept.  9 

On  September  9  the  income-tax  convention  of 
October  28,  1948,  between  the  United  States  and 
Belgium  and  the  supplementary  convention  of 
September  9, 1952,  were  brought  into  force  by  the 
exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification. 

These  conventions  relating  to  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  eva- 
sion were  approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate  on  July  9, 
1953,  and  were  ratified  by  the  President  on  July  23. 

The  provisions  of  the  1948  convention,  with 
modifications  and  supplementary  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  1952  convention,  follow  in  general 
the  pattern  of  income-tax  conventions  entered  into 
by  the  United  States  with  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries. They  are  designed  to  remove  an  impedi- 
ment to  international  trade  and  economic  develop- 
ment by  doing  away  as  far  as  possible  with  double 
taxation  on  the  same  income. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned'  the 
conventions  apply  only  to  Federal  income  tax. 
They  do  not  apply  to  taxes  imposed  by  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  territories 
or  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  article  XXIII  of  the  1948  conven- 
tion, as  amended  by  the  1952  convention,  the  con- 
ventions are  effective  "with  respect  to  income  de- 
rived in  taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after"  Jan- 
uary 1, 1953. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Ethiopia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Ethiopia, 

Ato  Yilina  Dcressa,  presented  his  credentials  to 
the  President  on  September  26.  For  the  text  of 
the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  text  of  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  520  of  September  20. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings' 

Adjourned  During  September  1953 

Wmo  (World  Meteorological  Organization): 

Commission  for  Aerology:  1st  Session Toronto Aug.  10-Sept.  5 

Technical  Commission  for  Instruments  &  Methods:  1st  Session     .  Toronto Aug.  10-Sept.  5 

Regional  Association  for  South  America:  1st  Session Rio  de  Janeiro Sept.  15-25 

14th  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art Venice Aug.  11-Sept.  4 

U.  N.  (United  Nations): 

Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories:  New  York Aug.  18-Sept.  15 

4th  Session. 

Ad  Hoc  Commission  on  Prisoners  of  War:  4th  Session Geneva Aug.  24-Sept.  12 

EcAFE  Subcommittee  on  Iron  and  Steel Bangkok Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

International  Workshop  on  Budgetary  Classification  and  Manage-  Mexico Sept.  3-14 

msnt. 

EcAFE   Working  Party  on  Financing  Economic   Development  in  Bangkok Sept.  7-12 

Asia. 

International  Children's  Emergency  Fund:  Executive  Board  and  New  York Sept.  8-16 

Program  Committee. 

EcAFE  Highway  Subcommittee:  2d  Session Bangkok Sept.  14-19 

EcAFE  Working  Party  on  Small-Scale  Industries  and  Handicraft  Bangkok Sept.  21-28 

Marketing:  3d  Meeting. 

7th  Edinburgh  Film  Festival Edinburgh Aug.  23-Sept.  13 

IcAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

Legal  Committee:  9th  Session Rio  de  Janeiro Aug.  25-Sept.  12 

8th  International  Congress  of  Geometricians Paris Aug.  28-Sept.  6 

5th  Intsrnational  Congre.ss  on  Tropical  Medicine  and  Malaria  .    .    .  Istanbul Aug.  28-Sept.  4 

UNESCO  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation) : 

Seminar  on  Visual  Aids  in  Fundamental  Education Messina Aug.  29-Sept.  27 

2d  Atlantic  Community  Conference Copenhagen Aug.  30-Sept.  5 

International  Association  for  Hydraulic  Rssearch Minneapolis Aug.  30-Sept.  4 

4th  International  Congress  of  the  International  Association  on  Quater-  Roma  &  Pisa Aug.  30-Sept.  10 

nary  Research. 

3d  International  Biometric  Conference Bellagio Sept.  1-5 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Near  East  Pre-Conference  Regional  Meeting Cairo Sept.  1-9 

Working  Party  on  Fertilizers:  3d  Meeting Bangkok Sept.  21-27 

Working  Party  on  Rice  Breeding:  4th  Meeting Bangkok Sept.  21-27 

Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Regional  Committee  for  the  Western  Pacific:  4th  Session    ....  Tokyo Sept.  3-8 

9th  General  Assembly  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women.  Asuncion Sept.  5-23 

International  Institute  of  Administrative  Sciences:  IXth  Congress.    .  Istanbul Sept.  6-14 

6th  International  Congress  for  Microbiology Rome ' Sept.  6-12 

International  Statistical  Institute:  28th  Session Rome Sept.  6-12 

Anziis  (Australia-New  Zealand-United  States): 

2d  Meeting  of  the  Council Washington Sept.  9  and  10 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  Inter-  Washington Sept.  9-12 

national  Monetary  Fund:  8th  Annual  Meeting  of  Boards  of  Gov- 
ernors. 

Meeting  on  North  Atlantic  Ice  Patrol Washington Sept.  11  (1  day) 

7th  International  Congress  on  Vineyards  and  Wine Rome Sept.  12-20 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  the  Study  of  the  Low-Cost  Housing  Problem  Washington Sept.  14-23 

(Ia-Eco.soc). 
Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization): 

Asian  Regional  Conference Tokyo Sept.  14-26 

Permanent    International    Association    of    Navigation    Congresses:  Rome Sept.  15-22 

■  ■■'XVIIIth  Congress. 

International  Conference  on  Theoretical  Physics Kyoto  &  Tokyo Sept.  1.5-23 

3d  Congress  of  the  International  Union  of  Architects Lisbon Sept.  20-28 

In  Session'as  of  September  30,  1953 

International  Materials  Conference Washington Feb.  26,  1951- 

Hortieultural  Congress  and  Exposition Hamburg .\pr.  30- 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union): 

International  Radio  Consultative  Committee:  Vnth  Plenary  Session  .  London Sept.  3- 

U.N.  (United  Nations): 

General  Assembly:  8th  Session New  York Sept.  15- 

'  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State,  Sept.  24,   1953.     Asterisks  indicate 
tentative  dates. 
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Calendar  oj  Meetings — Continued 

In  Session  as  of  September  30, 1953 — Continued 

Gatt  (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade): 

8th  Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  Gatt Geneva Sept.  17- 

International  Exhibition  and  Fair  at  Jerusalem   ("Conquest  of  the  Jerusalem Sept.  22- 

Desert"). 

6th  International  Congress  of  Criminal  Law Rome Sept.  27- 

Consultative  Coniniittee  on  Economic   Development  of  South  and  New  Delhi Sept.  28- 

Southeast  Asia  ("Colombo  Plan"). 
International  Council  for  Exploration  of  the  Sea: 

41st  Statutory  Meeting Copenhagen Sept.  28- 

Scheduled  October  1-December  31,  1953 

Tripartite  Working  Group  for  Austrian  Treaty Paris Oct.  1- 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization): 

Asian  Advisory  Committee:   5th  Session Nuwara-Eliya Oct.  2- 

Asian  Maritinie  Conference Nuwara-Eliya Oct.  5- 

Building,  Civil  Engineering  and  Public  Works:  4th  Session  ....  Geneva Oct.  26- 

Governing  Body  (and  its  Committees):   123d  Session Geneva Nov.  18- 

Coal  Mines:   5th  Session Dusseldorf Nov.  30- 

6th  International  Congress  for  Leprosy Madrid Oct.  3- 

Fad  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization): 

Joint  Fag/Ece  Timber  Committee Rome Oct.  5- 

European  Forestry  and  Forest  Products  Commission:  6th  Session  .  Rome Oct.  8- 

Technical  Meeting  on  Fishing  Vessel  Design Paris Oct.  12- 

Joint  Fag/Who  3d  Latin  American  Nutrition  Conference Caracas Oct.  19- 

Joint  Fao/Who  Technical  Conmiittee  on  Dietary  Requirements    .  West  Indies Nov.  2- 

Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:   22d  Session Rome Nov.  13- 

Technical  Meeting  on  Fishing  Vessel  Design Miami Nov.  16- 

18th  Session  of  the  Council Rome Nov.  18- 

Annual  Conference:   7th  Session Rome Nov.  23- 

19th  Session  of  the  Council Rome Dec. 

Pasg  (Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization): 

Executive  Committee:   20t"h  Meeting Washington Oct.  5- 

7th  Session  of  the  Directing  Council  and  5th  Regional  Committee  of  Washington Oct.  9- 

the  World  Health  Organization. 

Executive  Committee:  21st  Meeting Washington Oct.  22- 

International  Meeting  on  Sulphur Paris      Oct.  5- 

U.N.  (United  Nations): 

EcAFE  Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power:  3d  Session Bangkok Oct.  5- 

EcAFE  Railway  Subcommittee:  2d  Session Undetermined Oct.  5- 

4th  Conference  on  Technical  Assistance New  York Oct.  15- 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  Coal  Classification  Meeting  .    .  Geneva Nov.  9- 

Ecosoc  Resumed  16th  Session  of  the  Council New  York Nov. 

Reconvening  of  Intergovernmental  Tin  Conference Geneva Nov.* 

Narcotic  Drugs  Supervisory  Body Geneva Oct.  26 

Permanent  Central  Opium  Board:  64th  Session Creneva Oct.  26 

Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  and  Narcotic  Drugs  Supervisory  Geneva Oct.  26 

Body:  8tli  Joint  Session. 

Wmo  (World  Meteorological  Organization): 

Executive  Committee:  4th  Session G«neva Oct.  6- 

Commission  for  Agricultural  Meteorology:  1st  Session Paris Nov.  3- 

Commission  for  Bibliography  and  Publications:  1st  Session    .    .    .  Paris Nov.  21- 

Unesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation) : 

Regional  Study  and  Information  Seminar  for  Youth  Leaders  of  Tokyo Oct.  6- 

South  and  East  Asia. 

1st  International  Communications  Conference Genoa Oct.  7- 

IcEM  (Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration): 

Finance  Subcommittee Venice Oct.  8- 

6th  Session  of  the  Committee Venice Oct.  12- 

Ist  International  Congress  of  Engineers Rome Oct.  8- 

42d  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union Washington Oct.  9- 

Oeec  (Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation) : 

Conference  on  European  Inland  Transport Brussels. Oct.  12- 

Special  Meeting  of  the  Management  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Study  London Oct.  12- 

Group. 

South  Pacific  Commission:  12th  Session Noumea Oct.  12- 

Who  (World  Health  Organization): 

International  ('onference  of  Representatives  of  National  Commit-  London Oct.  12- 

tees  on  Vital  and  Health  Statistics. 

Cfm  (Council  of  Foreign  Ministers): 

7th  Session  of  the  C^ouncil Lugano Oct.  15- 

13th  and  14th  Sessions  of  the  International  Wheat  Council Madrid.    .    .^ Oct.  20- 

Highway    Congre.ss:   Meeting   of   the    Technical   Committee   on   the  Mdxico,  D.  F Oct.  26- 

Financing  of  tlie  Pan  American  Highway. 

Post  Armistice  Political  Conference  on  Korea. Undetermined Oct.  27- 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Scheduled  October  1-December  31,  1953 — Continued 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  2d  Session  of  12th  Plenary  Washington Nov.  2- 

IMeeting. 

1st  International  Congress  of  Tribunals  of  Accounts  (General  Account-  Habana Nov.  2- 

ing  Offices). 
Icsu  (International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions) : 

Joint  Commission  on  Radio-Meteorology. Austin  (Texas) Nov.  9- 

Sth  Pacific  Science  Congress Manila Nov.  16- 

Symposium  on  Physical  and  Biological  Oceanography  (In  conjunction  Quezon  City Nov.  16- 

with  8th  Pacific  Science  Congress). 
IcAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

African-Indian  Ocean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting:  2d  Ses-  Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife  .    .    .      Nov.  17- 
sion. 

Caribbean  Commission:  17th  Meeting Trinidad Nov.  23- 

1st  Meeting  of  the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries United  States Nov.* 

World  Coffee  Congress,  and  International  Coffee  Culture  Exposition  .  Curitiba Dec.  11- 

Nato  (North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization) : 

Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council Paris Dec.  15- 

3d  International  Conference  on  Low  Temperature  Physics  ....  Houston Dec.  17- 


UNESCO  National  Commission  Holds  Fourth  Conference 


Under  Secretary  Smith  delivered  the  keynote 
address  at  the  opening  session  of  the  fourth  annual 
conference  of  the  UNESCO  National  Commission 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  September  15.  At  the 
same  session,  Carl  W.  McCardle,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Puhlic  Affairs,  conveyed  tnessages  from 
President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles.  Fol- 
lowing are  texts  of  General  SmitK's  and  Mr. 
McCardle''s  statements: 


BUILDING  A  COOPERATIVE  PEACE 

hy  Under  Secretary  Smith  ^ 


Your  presence  here  is  a  unique  demonstration 
of  our  belief,  as  a  nation,  that  decent  people  every- 
where want  to  live  at  peace  with  one  another,  and 
that  giving  the  people  generally  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  in  the  world's  councils  is  itself  a  con- 
tribution to  peace  building.  It  is  a  very  fine  thing 
to  see  a  group  of  distinguished  private  citizens 
gathered  in  a  council  established  by  federal  stat- 
ute and  considering  international  relations.    In- 


*  Press  release  503  dated  Sept.  16. 
Oefober  5,   J  953 


deed,  the  legal  establishment  and  continued 
support  of  the  U.S.  National  Commission  by  the 
Congress  are  evidence  of  the  simple  fact  that  our 
effort  to  build  peace  is  an  undertaking  that  in- 
volves all  of  us. 

If  our  people  are  to  help  constructively,  they 
must  be  better  informed  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past.  The  decisions  to  be  made  now  and  in 
the  future  are  vast  in  scope  and  tremendous  in 
import;  judgments  must  not  be  shaped  either  on 
emotional  impressions  or  prejudice.  We  must  un- 
derstand other  peoples,  their  cultures,  their  his- 
tories, and  their  philosophies.  If  we  don't,  we 
cannot  understand  the  forces  and  motives  which 
impel  their  decisions.  We  must  be  able  to  evaluate 
those  specific  economic,  political,  and  human  situ- 
ations whose  solutions  may  sometimes  be  the  dif- 
ference between  peace  and  war.  And  we  must 
surely  understand  the  clashing  political  philoso- 
phies and  the  intellectual  divisions  which  charac- 
terize our  modern  world. 

The  building  of  a  cooperative  peace  demands, 
in  the  free  countries  of  the  world,  citizen  minds 
which  are  capable  of  thinking  with  equal  facility 
and  with  as  much  accuracy  in  global  terms  as  most 
of  us  thought  in  mere  community  terms  when  we 
were  younger. 
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Unfortunately,  neither  here  nor  in  any  nation 
of  the  world  have  we  achieved  the  level  of  under- 
standing which  our  modern  complex  situation  re- 
quires. Developing  relevant  understanding  is 
going  to  take  time,  and  the  responsibility  for  doing 
it  must  be  widely  shared.  Every  individual  must 
do  what  he  can  to  educate  himself.  Every  scliool, 
church,  civic  club,  government,  great  private  or- 
ganization, and  international  organization — each 
must  do  its  part. 

UNESCO's  role  in  this  manifold  task  of  learning 
is,  as  I  see  it,  to  promote  that  educational,  scientific, 
and  cultural  collaboration  among  organizations 
and  peoples  which  will  help  build  the  understand- 
ing essential  to  peace. 

UNESCO  has  now  been  at  its  task  for  about  7 
years.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  not  fully 
realized  the  high  hopes  entertained  by  the  noble 
men  and  women  who  carved  out  its  charter  and 
then  launched  the  organization.  Unesco  has  made 
mistakes.  At  times  it  has  tried  to  do  too  much, 
with  too  little — thus  diffusing  its  efforts  sometimes 
to  a  point  of  near-disappearance. 

But  UNESCO  has  also  achieved  a  great  deal  of 
good.  It  has,  for  example,  done  much  to  muster 
the  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  strength 
of  the  United  States  in  support  of  broadly  based 
programs  for  peace.  It  has  helped  to  initiate 
important  programs  in  fundamental  education. 
It  has  given  educational  support  to  a  multitude 
of  technical-cooperation  projects.  The  mass 
media  of  the  world  have  been  supplied  with  basic 
information  designed  to  promote  understanding 
among  peoples. 

Before  Unesco  and  the  cooperating  national 
commissions  in  the  member  states  were  estab- 
lished, a  great  many  careful  thinkers  argued  that 
this  educational  task  should  remain  exclusively  in 
private  hands.  They  thought  Unesco  should  be 
a  private  international  organization  which 
worked  through  existing  educational,  scientific, 
and  cultural  agencies  that  abound  in  the  inter- 
national area. 

Others  felt  that  the  job  required  such  substan- 
tial financial  sup])ort  and  such  continuous  effort 
that  only  an  international  governmental  agency, 
perhaps  as  a  unit  of  the  United  Nations  itself, 
could  get  the  job  done. 

UNESCO  as  it  was  finally  established  represented 
a  compromise  of  these  extreme  views.  Unesco 
itself  is  an  international  governmental  organiza- 
tion, but  for  its  successful  functioning  it  must 
work  with  a  great  many  private  agencies,  and 
especially  with  the  national  commissions  of  the 
member  states,  which  are  an  experiment  in  pub- 
lic-private cooperation. 

Whether  the  structure  as  it  evolved  is  the  best 
that  can  be  devised  is  open  to  question.  This 
does  not  mean  that  I  am  now  presuming  to  offer 
a  better  pattern.     But  just  as  the  time  is  ap- 


proaching to  review  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  instruments,  so  too  we  should  now,  I  believe, 
take  a  new  look  at  Unesco. 

I  think  that  this  reexamination  should  be  a 
cooperative  enterprise  involving  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Commission  for  Unesco  and  the  State  De- 
partment, and  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  pledge 
the  Department's  support  to  such  a  project. 
Since  President  Eisenhower's  administration 
took  office,  it  has  had  to  cope  with  international 
emergencies  of  the  gravest  character  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  there  has  been 
time  to  reassess  our  efforts  toward  peace  in  most 
areas  of  the  globe.  Secretary  Dulles  has  made 
visits  to  Europe  and  to  the  Middle  and  Far  East. 
The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  have  all  vis- 
ited the  areas  of  their  particular  responsibility. 
A  special  mission  headed  by  Dr.  Eisenhower,  the 
first  chairman  of  the  U.S.  National  Commission 
for  Unesco,  has  visited  the  10  republics  of  South 
America. 


Lack  of  Mutual  Understanding 

In  these  visits,  through  regular  diplomatic  re- 
ports, and  in  a  myriad  of  other  data  which 
reaches  the  State  Department,  there  is  one  per- 
sistent theme:  The  lack  of  understanding  among 
peoples  and  governments  is  a  constant  impedi- 
ment to  the  building  of  a  cooperative,  enduring 
peace. 

This  is  an  awesome  shortcoming.  A  totalitar- 
ian power  enfoi'ces  its  will  upon  its  own  people 
and  its  satellites.  The  less  they  know,  the  easier 
the  task  of  control  by  the  central  power. 

But  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world  the 
situation  is  very  different  indeed.  We  are  equal 
partners,  and  we  equally  abhor  control  of  one 
nation  by  another. 

We  are  utterly  dependent  on  genuine  abiding 
cooperation,  but  cooperation  is  not  something  that 
springs  up  by  itself.  It  is  the  result  of  careful 
planning,  systematic  action,  and  adherence  to 
clear  and  well-miderstood  principles. 

There  is  misunderstanding  and,  indeed,  a  great 
deal  of  suspicion  among  our  friends  throughout 
the  world  regarding  the  motives  and  objectives 
of  the  United  States.  For  example.  Dr.  Eisen- 
hower reported  tliat  he  found  mucli  misunder- 
standing of  the  United  States  in  South  America 
even  among  our  staunchest  friends  and  allies.* 
It  exists  to  as  great  or  greater  degi'ee  elsewhere. 
Wo  ai'e  so  conscious  of  the  basic  decency  of  our 
own  motives  that  we  unconsciously  expect  them  to 
be  taken  for  granted  by  others — to  believe  that 
truth  will  prevail  without  the  necessity  of  estab- 


'  For  a  statement  made  by  Milton  Elsenhower  on  his 
return  from  South  America,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  10, 
li)53,  p.  184. 
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lishing  it  as  truth.  It  is  in  this  significant  sphere 
that  the  work  of  Unesco  becomes  of  such  gi-eat 
and  immediate  importance  to  the  United  States. 
UNESCO's  work  in  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge— without  favoring  any  national  state — can- 
not but  be  beneficial  to  the  United  States  by  con- 
tributing to  a  greater  understanding  of  our  mo- 
tives and  our  beliefs.  For  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  and  everything  to  gain  from  the  truth — 
from  a  genuine  understanding  of  our  own  coun- 
try by  otliers. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  American  prestige  has 
declined,  and  that  our  influence  in  world  affairs 
is  waning.  I  do  not  accept  this,  nor  should  you. 
Events  of  the  past  few  months,  beginning  with  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea  and  culminating 
in  the  demonstration  of  triumphant  democracy  in 
the  free  German  elections,  have  shown  that  our 
foreign  policy  is  firm  and  wise  and  that  it  is  reap- 
ing the  rewards  of  firmness,  restraint,  and  wis- 
dom. But  this  very  fact  makes  the  work  of 
advancing  mutual  trust  and  understanding  all 
the  more  important. 

Since  our  concern  is  not  for  the  past,  but  for 
the  future,  there  is  every  incentive  to  increase 
the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  Unesco's  activities. 
I  have  suggested  that  an  analysis  of  Unescx) 
machinery  and  methods,  based  on  experience 
which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  it  was  founded, 
may  indicate  that  both  the  structure  and  the  tech- 
niques could  be  improved. 

And  I  believe  that  this  reexamination  can  pro- 
ceed from  the  point  of  view  of  developing  wider 
and  more  energetic  public  support  for  Unesco 
activities.  It  might  also  explore  ways  of  revital- 
izing the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  were  originally 
active. 

There  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  Unesco  and  the  Department  of 
State,  and  this  should  be  the  easiest  part  of  the 
problem  to  solve,  since  we  need  each  other. 

You  now  have  the  Salomon  Report.^  The  find- 
ings of  this  inquiry  should  go  far  toward  rebut- 
ting much  unjustified  criticism  and  should  do  a 
great  deal  to  reassure  the  people  of  this  country 
as  to  the  real  mission  of  Unesco. 

When  we  talk  of  the  need  for  understanding 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  more  pointed  illustration  than  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  the  Far  East  and  the  policy  this 
country  is  developing  to  deal  with  it. 


'  Irving  Salomon,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  second  extraordinary  session  of  Unesco  held  at  Paris 
in  July,  was  asked  by  President  Eisenhower  to  prepare 
an  appraisal  of  the  organization.  His  reiwrt  was  trans- 
mitted to  Secretary  Dulles  on  Aug.  25  and  presented  to 
the  National  Commission  for  Unesco  during  the  Min- 
neapolis meeting.  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Unesco  Relations  Staff,  Department  of 
State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


U.S.  Policy  in  the  Far  East 

We  now  have  an  armistice  in  Korea.  We  have 
made  clear  the  action  we  would  take  if  the  other 
side  were  to  violate  that  armistice.  In  concert 
with  the  other  15  member  nations  of  the  United 
Nations  who  fought  in  Korea  beside  the  Eok 
forces,  we  have  declared  formally  that  we  would 
be  prompt  to  resist  further  aggression  and  that  in 
such  circumstances  it  would  probably  not  be  pos- 
sible to  limit  the  hostilities  to  Korean  territory.* 

We  have  subscribed  to  this  joint  statement  for 
two  reasons.  The  first  is  our  determination  to 
stand  on  the  principle  which  led  us  to  take  up 
arms  in  Korea  in  the  first  place — the  conviction 
that  aggressive  forces  must  be  turned  back  from 
their  assault  on  the  free  nations  of  the  world.  The 
second  is  our  belief  that  the  aggressors  are  less 
likely  to  strike  when  they  know  in  advance  our 
determination  and  our  ability  to  react  swiftly  and 
strongly. 

There  can  be  no  misunderstanding  now. 

We  have  also  made  clear  to  the  Communists 
that  they  cannot  make  a  farce  of  the  Korean 
truce  by  aggression  elsewhere  in  Asia.  We  are 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  Communist  China  has 
been  an  active  sponsor  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment in  Indochina  and  has  provided  the  Red 
troops  there  with  training,  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies. 

We  are  equally  alive  to  the  possibility  that  the 
Peiping  regime  might  attempt  to  take  advantage 
of  a  truce  in  Korea  to  move  its  so-called  "volun- 
teer'' units  to  Indochina  to  reinforce  the  Viet 
Minh.  By  any  process  of  reasoning,  a  shift  of 
this  sort  constitutes  aggression  quite  as  clearly  as 
did  the  movement  of  these  same  troops  into  the 
lines  in  Korea. 

Accordingly,  we  have  stated  officially  that  the 
appearance  of  Chinese  Communist  troops  in  the 
fighting  in  Indochina  would  be  regarded  as  re- 
newed aggression — that  the  consequences  of  such 
a  move  would  be  grave  and  that  they  might  not 
be  confined  to  Indochina. 

During  the  war  in  Korea,  the  United  Nations 
exercised  a  restraint  which  is  equaled  in  few  in- 
stances in  military  history.  We  scrupulously 
confined  our  actions  to  Korean  territory. 

But  should  the  Chinese  Communists  reopen  hos- 
tilities, renew  their  aggressive  behavior — either  in 
Korea  or  in  Indochina — we  would  be  confronted 
with  a  very  different  situation.  We  would  be 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Peiping  regime 
is  bent  on  a  reckless  course  of  conquest.  It  would 
then  be  clear  that  Communist  intent  was  to  invest 
all  Southeast  Asia  and  by  force  of  arms  to  subject 
the  free  peoples  of  that  area  to  the  tyranny  of  Red 
control.  Our  reaction  would  have  to  be  adequate 
to  meet  such  a  grave  situation. 


'  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1053,  p.  247. 
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As  a  corollary  we  strongly  oppose  the  repre- 
sentation of  China  in  the  United  Nations  by  the 
Chinese  Communists. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  openly  waged 
war  against  the  United  Nations.  They  have  dis- 
regarded all  accepted  standards  of  international 
conduct  in  their  relations  with  the  free  world. 
The  United  Nations  overwhelmingly  voted  to 
brand  them  as  aggressors.  The  United  States 
cannot  accept  the  theory  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists should  be  rewarded  for  their  entry  into 
the  Korean  conflict  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  and 
for  their  years  of  violent  warfare  against  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  Our  position  is  that  by  no 
standard  do  they  qualify  for  admission  into  this 
community  of  nations. 

To  so  reward  them  now  would  be  to  make  a 
mockery  of  the  sacrifices  of  life  by  the  forces  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Republic  of  Korea 
in  defense  of  Korean  freedom.  How  could  we 
possibly  deal  with  future  aggressions  if  we  re- 
warded the  aggressors  in  the  first  major  test  of  the 
United  Nations'  ability  to  undertake  collective 
action  ?  We  are  opposed  even  to  consideration  of 
any  proposal  to  seat  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
are  confident  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  continue  to  stand  with  us  on 
this. 


The  Korean  Political  Conference 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  for  a  few  moments  to 
the  political  conference  on  Korea  and  some  of 
the  events  wliich  have  preceded  its  convention. 
The  factor  of  understanding  enters  here  too, 
although  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  We  are, 
of  course,  continuing  our  planning  for  a  political 
conference  on  Korea  as  recommended  in  the  ar- 
mistice agreement  and  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  August  28.  The  Communist  reaction 
to  the  General  Assembly  resolution,  which  you 
have  seen  in  the  press,  was  not  entirely  surprising 
but  it  was  disappointing.  It  was  not  surprising  to 
find  the  Chinese  Communists  taking  the  same  line 
which  the  Soviet  delegation  took  in  the  General 
Assembly  2  weeks  ago.  It  was  disappointing, 
however,  for  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  in 
view  of  the  recommendation  in  the  armistice 
agreement  and  the  action  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  Chinese  Communists  would  cease  their  ob- 
structive tactics.    Yet  this  has  not  been  the  case. 

There  appears  to  be  little  about  the  conference 
arrangements  to  which  the  other  side  could  legiti- 
mately take  exception.  The  minor  matters  of  date 
and  location  are  difficult  to  transform  into  major 
issues  of  controversy.  And  it  is  certainly  not  rea- 
sonable for  them  to  object  to  the  proposed  form 
of  the  conference,  because  it  is  exactly  what  they 
themselves  proposed. 


x\s  you  know,  in  the  special  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  there  was  some  debate  over  the  form 
the  conference  would  take.  You  will  recall  that 
the  United  States  believed  that  it  would  be  a  cross- 
table  negotiation  between  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Communists  who  fought  against  them.  AVe 
felt  strongly  that  the  United  Nations  representa- 
tion should  be  confined  to  those  members  who 
participated  in  the  Korean  fighting.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  Republic  of  Korea  was,  of  course,  indis- 
pensable. We  recognized  also  that  the  presence 
of  the  Soviet  Union — while  not  making  the  nego- 
tiations any  easier — would  give  added  weight  to 
whatever  agi'eements  were  reached. 

However,  the  Soviet  Union  obviously  could  not 
take  part  as  a  member  nation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command.  It  was  equally  apparent  that 
Russia  could  not  qualify  as  a  neutral — no  matter 
how  far  the  term  was  stretched.  Thus,  if  Russia 
was  to  sit  anywhere,  she  should  sit  beside  the 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communist  representa- 
tives. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Assembly,  the  Soviet  Union 
advocated  an  entii'ely  different  conference  format. 
They  supported  a  "roundtable"  arrangement 
composed  of  a  few  United  Nations  representa- 
tives, some  neutrals — including  Poland — and  a 
Communist  contingent. 

We  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  Commimist  positions 
are  cleared  in  advance  with  Moscow.  I  think  the 
assumption  is  well  founded. 

The  conference  format  which  this  country  sup- 
ported in  the  Assembly  debate  was  in  strict  accord 
with  article  60  of  the  armistice  agreement.  And 
article  60  of  the  armistice  agreement  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Communist  negotiators  at  Panmun- 
jom  and  accepted  by  us ! 

In  other  woi-ds,  the  conference  which  we  pressed 
for  was  the  kind  of  conference  which  the  Com- 
munists themselves  proposed  during  the  armistice 
negotiations  and  which  we  there  agreed  to.  We 
continue  to  believe  that  that  is  the  kind  of  con- 
ference most  conducive  to  agreement  on  the  dif- 
ficult questions  involved  in  a  Korean  settlement. 
The  United  Nations  overwhelmingly  supported 
this  view  and,  I  am  confident,  will  continue  to 
support  it. 

After  the  Assembly  resolution  was  adopted  on 
August  28,  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  that  I'esolution,  communicated  with 
the  Communists  in  regard  to  a  time  and  place  of 
the  conference.  We  have  not  yet  received  any  of- 
ficial reply  to  (hat  conununication.  We  under- 
stand, however,  from  a  Chinese  Communist  radio 
broadcast,  that  (hey  have  communicated  with  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 

From  this,  it  would  appear  that  the  Chinese 
Comnninists  have  simply  revived,  with  minor 
variations,  the  Soviet  proposal  for  a  roundtable 
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conference  which  was  overwhelmingly  rejected  at 
the  General  Assembly  at  the  end  of  August. 

We  see  no  reason  whatever  for  reopening  this 
question  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  Assem- 
bly has  already  had  the  Communists'  position  be- 
fore it.  We  see  no  reason  whatever  for  inviting 
the  Chinese  Communists  to  appear  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  way  is  clear  for  them  to 
agree  on  a  time  and  place  of  the  conference  with 
the  United  kStates,  which  was  autliorized  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  speak  for  the  United  Na- 
tions side  on  this  matter. 

However,  in  spite  of  these  obstructions,  the 
U.  S.  Government  has  not  been,  and  is  not  now, 
unduly  pessimistic  about  the  possibilities  of  a  suc- 
cessful conference. 

We  do  not  indulge  in  overoptimism,  nor  in 
overpessimism.  We  know  that  the  issues  to  be 
discussed  have  been  long  in  controversy.  We 
realize  that  the  interests  of  the  contending  parties 
are  very  strong.  Korea,  you  will  recall,  has  been 
a  bone  of  contention  in  the  Far  East  for  centuries. 

The  American  attitude  is  simply  one  of  realism. 
We  believe  that  some  of  the  problems  relating  to 
Korea  can  be  resolved.  And  we  know  that  our 
every  move  will  derive  from  a  sincere  desire  to 
reach  a  settlement.  We  are  watchfully  hopeful 
that  the  other  side  will  also  negotiate  in  sood 
faith. 

If  this  should  be  the  case,  we  believe  that  there 
is  a  good  chance  that  we  can  produce  from  the 
conference  that  free,  unified,  and  independent 
Korea  which  for  years  has  been  our  objective. 
Once  this  is  achieved,  the  second  U.N.  objective — 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  the  penin- 
sula— should  not  offer  insuperable  difficulties. 


Agenda  of  the  Eighth  General  Assembly 

This  afternoon,  the  General  Assembly  opened 
its  eighth  session.  Once  more  the  General  As- 
sembly faces  an  impressive  range  of  problems. 
There  are  about  80  items  on  the  agenda.  Some 
deal  with  very  involved  political  questions — some 
■with  economic  and  social  problems,  such  as  the 
development  of  underdeveloped  countries  and 
technical  assistance — others  with  problems  con- 
cerning the  progress  toward  self-government  in 
the  trust  territories  and  non-self-governing  ter- 
ritories. None  of  these  is  easy  to  solve.  If  that 
were  the  case  they  wouldn't  come  before  the 
General  Assembly. 

We  face  tliese  difficult  questions  with  under- 
standing and  confidence.  On  United  States 
leadership  rests  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  insuring  the  essential  unity  of  purpose  and 
understanding  among  the  free  nations.  We  must 
be  one  of  those  catalytic  agents  which  prevent 
the  unavoidable  differences  of  views  among 
fi-iends  from  becoming  major  divisive  forces. 
If  we  are  to  maintain  the  essential  focus  of  the 


free  world  against  the  world  threat  of  the  Soviet 
bloc,  it  is  in  the  American  national  interest  that 
the  United  States  play  a  harmonious  role  in  the 
settlement  of  the  differences  that  arise  among 
our  allies.  The  General  Assembly  provides  a 
means  for  hai-monizing  these  differences. 

Every  American  lias  a  personal  stake  in  the 
great  w^ork  of  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
United  Nations.  There  is  significance  in  a  recent 
public  opinion  poll  wliich  indicates  broad  support 
for  the  United  Nations  as  a  force  for  peace.  It 
is  apparent  that  this  support  is  based  on  a  more 
mature  and  sensible  approach  to  the  United 
Nations — an  approach  that  recognizes  both  the 
limitations  and  capabilities  of  the  Organization. 

This  more  mature  approach  to  the  United  Na- 
tions will  be  of  great  importance  during  the  next 
few  years.  As  I  mentioned  before,  in  1956  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  the  United  Nations 
Charter  at  a  Charter  Review  Conference.  This 
gives  the  world  tlie  opportunity  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations.  We  ourselves  will  make  full 
use  of  this  opportunity  only  if  the  American 
people  exercise  their  responsibility  by  carefully 
studying  and  then  expressing  their  considered 
views  on  the  charter. 

I  wish  that  all  people  everywhere  had  the  same 
opportunity  to  do  this  that  "you  have.  But  it  is 
a  tragic  fact  that  today  a  vast  number  of  the 
world's  inhabitants  live  behind  walls  of  censor- 
ship. They  are  permitted  to  know  only  what 
their  political  leaders  want  them  to  know.  And 
while  this  terrible  power  is  being  used  to  keep 
peoples  from  knowing  the  truth,  these  same  Com- 
munist leaders,  with  powerful  instruments  of 
communication,  are  filling  human  minds  every- 
where with  lies  and  with  distortions  of  the  truth. 
There  is  the  more  reason  for  you  to  intensify  your 
own  unselfish  efforts  to  understand  and  grasp 
the  problems  which  confront  our  country  and 
our  world.  The  Government  and  people  of  this 
country  are  committed  to  a  program  of  mutual 
cooperation  with  the  other  nations  of  the  free 
world.  The  single  all-pervasive  element  upon 
which  this  vital  effort  rests  is  mutual  understand- 
ing. The  stake,  broadly  speaking,  is  our  survival 
as  a  free,  self-governing,  peace-loving,  civilized 
people.     It  is  as  fundamental  as  that. 


PROGRESS  TOWARD  UNESCO'S  GOALS 

Remarhs  hy  Assistant  Secretary  McCardle 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  greet  you  tonight  and  to  read 
to  you  personal  messages  from  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles. 

President  Eisenhower  sends  this  message : 

This  expression  of  our  citizens'  confident  support  of 
the  United  Nations  and  its  Specialized  Agencies  should 
encourage  the  peoples  of  all  other  nations  also  working 
toward  true  peace. 
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I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  or  too  often  the  dedication 
of  the  energies,  resources,  and  imaginations  of  peoples 
throughout  the  world  to  the  waging  of  a  total  war  upon 
the  brute  forces  of  ignorance  and  poverty. 

The  United  Nations  and  its  family  of  related  inter- 
national organizations,  of  which  Unksco  is  an  essential 
member,  furnish  all  these  peoples  with  a  reason  for  hope 
and  a  means  of  action  in  this  struggle. 

I  wish  every  success  to  the  U.S.  National  Commission 
for  Unksco,  and  your  Fourth  National  Conference  now 
being  held  at  a  famous  seat  of  learning,  in  your  dedicated 
task  of  deepening  that  international  understanding  so 
indispensable  to  just  and  enduring  peace. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  sends  this  message : 

I  wish  that  I  could  be  at  your  meetings  because  the 
U.S.  National  Commission  for  Unesco,  and  its  Fourth 
National  Conference — both  examples  of  the  high  degree 
of  citizen  responsibility  in  a  free  republic — are  worliing 
for  peace  and  advancement. 

The  Department  of  State  appreciates  the  contribution 
being  made  by  the  officers,  members,  "alumni,"  and  organ- 
izations of  the  National  Commission  in  improving  our 
understanding  of  and  participation  in  world  affairs. 

You  and  your  Government  have  supported  the  prin- 
ciples of  UNESCO  and  constantly  work  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  Unesco  program.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
President  asked  his  Delegates  to  the  recent  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  UNESCO  General  Conference  to  explore  and 
consult  in  Paris  with  the  representatives  of  other  govern- 
ments, the  individual  members  of  Unesco's  Executive 
Board,  and  the  international  Secretariat. 

I  want  to  share  with  you — as  an  example  of  our  con- 
tinuous study  in  international  collaboration — the  conclu- 
sions transmitted  in  .July  by  this  distinguished  delega- 
tion— Irving  Salomon  of  California,  chairman;  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Heffelfinger  of  Minnesota,  and  President  John  A. 
Perkins  of  the  University  of  Delaware.  The  Delegation 
reported  that : 

"1.  The  top  officers  in  the  Secretariat,  both  Americans 
and  non-Americans,  who  are  responsible  for  administra- 
tion and  program  execution,  are  doing  so  with  fidelity 
to  UNESCO's  aims  and  purposes. 

"2.  The  influences  which  predominate  in  the  Organiza- 
tion derive  from  a  full  regard  for  the  Human  Rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  affirmed  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

"3.  UNESCO  does  not  advocate  world  government,  or 
world  citizen.ship  in  the  political  sense.  The  U.S.  dele- 
gation found  no  official  expression  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence, The  Executive  Board,  the  Director  General,  or  the 
Secretariat  that  gives  the  slightest  support  to  this  charge. 
They  found  no  fear  on  this  point  among  the  representa- 
tives of  other  governments  who,  on  the  contrary,  find  it 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  American  fear  on  this  matter. 

"4.  The  delegatiim  reported  that  Unesco  does  not  at- 
tempt, directly  or  indirectly,  to  undermine  national  loyal- 
ties or  to  encourage  the  substitution  of  loyalty  to  and  love 
for  a  supranational  authority  for  loyalty  to  and  love  for 
one's  own  country,  as  has  been  alleged  in  scmie  quarters. 

"5.  The  delegates  reaffirmed  that  the  olficial  bodies  and 
the  personnel  of  Unesco  observe  tho  provision  of  the 
UNESCO  Constitution  which  prohibits  Unesco  from  inter- 
fering in  matters  within  tlie  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
Member  States.  Unesco  does  not  attempt  to  interfere  in 
the  American  school  system. 
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"6.  The  delegation  could  find  no  evidence  of  atheism  or 
anti-religious  bias  in  any  of  Unesco's  work." 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  these  observations  of  the 
delegation.  The  people  of  the  United  States  do  gain  or 
can  gain  many  valuable  benefits  from  their  participation 
in  UNESCO.  The  advancement  by  Unesco  of  human  wel- 
fare through  education,  science  and  culture  promotes  in- 
ternational understanding  which  contributes  to  peace. 

For  myself,  I  greatly  appreciated  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  and  talk  with  many  of  you  this 
afternoon. 

These  talks  have  encouraged  and  enlightened  me 
immeasurably  concerning  your  aims  and  desires 
for  perfecting  Unesco. 

The  purpose  of  Unesco,  as  stated  in  its  Consti- 
tution, is  to  "Contribute  to  peace  and  security  by 
promoting  collaboration  among  the  nations 
through  education,  science  and  culture  in  order  to 
further  universal  respect  for  justice,  for  the  rule 
of  law  and  for  the  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  which  are  affirmed  for  the  peoples  of  the 
world  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
member  nations  in  the  7  years  of  this  organization 
toward  achieving  these  high  goals.  To  have  visual 
proof  of  actual  accomplishment  we  have  only  to 
look  to  such  Unesco  institutions  as  the  fundamen- 
tal teaching  centers,  the  bookmobile  units  operat- 
ing in  Thailand,  Latin  America,  and  elsewhere, 
and  the  teams  of  educational,  scientific,  and  cul- 
tural experts  presently  hard  at  work  around  the 
globe. 

We  have  all  discovered,  I  am  sure,  that  there  are 
times  in  our  lives  when  we  must  ask  ourselves  deep 
and  searching  questions. 

I  believe  one  of  the  serious  questions  which  we 
should  ask  of  ourselves  here  tonight  is  this : 

"How  well  are  our  goals  understood  and  sup- 
ported by  the  American  people  who  sponsor  our 
participation  in  this  undertaking?" 

Another  question  that  each  of  us  sliould  ask 
ourselves : 

"What  can  I  personally  do  to  further  the  under- 
standing of  these  goals  ?" 

We  must  have  the  underst^inding  of  these  pro- 
grams by  America.  Tlie  support  and  cooperation 
of  the  people  will  follow. 

It  is  essential  that  an  intensive  effort  be  made  to 
acquaint  the  American  people  with  Unesco.  The 
Department  of  State  will  join  witli  you  in  this  task. 
I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  don't  be- 
lieve this  shoidd  be  done  through  a  propaganda 
campaign,  but  ratlier  through  education.  There 
are  many  avenues  open  for  tiie  accomplishment 
of  this  end,  including  written  and  visual-aid  ma- 
terials, motion  pictures,  and  related  educational 
media.  Tliese  sliould  be  in  sup])ly  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  constantly  used  at  the  local 
level  by  individuals  and  groups  well  grounded  in  | 
Unesco's  ideals  and  purposes. 
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You  National  Commission  members  can  be  the 
middle  men  between  the  many  thousands  of  mem- 
bers of  voluntary  organizations  which  you  repre- 
sent and  the  Department  of  State.  Unesco  rep- 
resents mankind's  dream  for  peace.  Its  goals  are 
the  goals  which  everyone  desires  to  see  established 
here  and  throughout  the  world.  If  I  may  say  so, 
Unesco  should  speak  to  the  people  in  terms  the 
people  can  understand  and  Unesco  will  benefit 
from  the  enriching  blood  and  beliefs  of  the  people. 
Surely  the  people,  all  over  the  world,  will  benefit 
from  Unesco.  Let  us  dedicate  oui-selves  to  a  sim- 
ple, educational  program  that  will  help  in  our  aim 
of  world  cordiality  and  peace. 

The  State  Department  is  with  you. 


U.S.  Opposes  Assembly  Discussion 
of  Korean  Political  Conference 

Statements  hy  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  Getieral  Assembly 

t'.S.  delegation  press  releases  dated  September  22 

Following  are  texts  of  statements  made  hy  Am- 
bassador Lodge  on  Seftemher  22  before  the  Gen- 
eral (Steemig)  Committee  of  the  General  Assein- 
bly  and,  later  the  same  day,  before  a  plenary  ses- 
sion of  the  Assembly. 


Statement  in  General  Committee 

The  United  States  opposes  the  inscription  on 
the  agenda  of  the  eighth  session  of  the  matters 
raised  by  the  communications  of  the  Central  Peo- 
ples Government  of  China  dated  September  13, 
1953,  and  the  Peoples  Democratic  Republic  of 
Korea  dated  September  14,  1953.^  These  com- 
munications propose  that  the  resolution  of  August 
28,  1953,^  taken  less  than  3  weeks  ago  after  pro- 
longed debate,  should  be  reconsidered  and  that  in 
this  connection  the  regimes  of  Communist  China 
and  Communist  Korea  should  be  invited  here  to 
participate  in  the  rediscussion  of  this  matter. 

The  seventh  session  in  the  resolution  referred  to 
recommended  that  the  United  Nations  side  in  the 
political  conference,  in  accordance  with  the  armi- 
stice agreement,  should  be  governments  which  had 
contributed  forces  to  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand and  that  the  United  States  should  act  as 
spokesman  for  this  group  in  arranging  for  the  con- 
ference. This  group  has  met,  and  on  their  behalf 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  1953,  made  concrete  proposals  to  the  other 
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side  with  reference  to  a  time  and  place  of  meeting. 
October  15,  1953,  was  proposed  as  the  time  and 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  and  Geneva  as  places, 
any  one  of  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
United  Nations  side.  To  this  communication 
there  has  been  no  reply  except  to  refer  to  the  com- 
munication of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  to 
the  Secretary-General  proposing  that  all  the 
matters  decided  here  last  month  should  be  recon- 
sidered. 

The  United  States  Government,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Nations  side,  on  September  18,  1953,  re- 
peated its  proposals  to  the  other  side^  and  has 
asked  for  a  prompt  reply  because  without  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  hold  a  conference  within  the 
period  which  the  Communist  side  itself  recom- 
mended as  the  latest  date  for  the  conference, 
namely,  October  28, 1953. 

We  consider  that  if  all  aspects  of  the  confer- 
ence must  be  debated  in  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  before  the  conference  occurs,  there 
may  never  be  a  conference — nothing  but  contin- 
uous debate  and  controversy. 

The  United  States,  acting  in  conformity  with 
the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  August  28,  is 
prepared,  in  consultation  with  the  designated 
group,  to  deal  with  the  arrangements  necessary  to 
insure  the  convening  of  the  conference  as  recom- 
mended by  the  armistice  agreement  and  that  the 
conference  itself,  when  it  convenes,  can  deal  with 
any  matters  not  otherwise  disposed  of  to  the  satis- 
faction of  both  sides. 

We  observe  that  the  note  of  the  Korean  Com- 
munist regime  states  that  "the  question  of  the 
composition  of  the  political  conference  cannot  be 
resolved  unilaterally  but  only  by  agreement  be- 
tween both  sides."  "The  United  "Nations  side  has 
been  selected  and  is  functioning.  The  other  side 
is  defined  in  the  armistice  agreement,  together 
with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  if  the  other  side  desires.  The 
question  of  whether  any  neutrals  should  be  in- 
vited, as  the  North  Korean  note  declares,  is  a  mat- 
ter for  agreement  between  both  sides.  Therefore, 
if  developments  during  the  conference  warrant  it 
and  the  other  side  desires  to  raise  the  question  of 
additional  participants,  it  will  of  course  be  open 
to  them  to  do  so  since  at  the  conference  both  sides 
will  be  present  and  will  be  able  to  consider  this 
matter. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment we  again  propose  to  have  the  substance  of 
this  statement  communicated  to  the  Chinese  and 
North  Korean  Communists  and  to  urge  that  they 
reply  promptly.  We  are  most  anxious  to  facili- 
tate the  work  of  the  conference.  Indeed,  in  view 
of  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  if  it  would  facili- 
tate the  negotiations  for  the  arrangements  of  the 
proposed  political  conference,  we  are  prepared  at 
once  to  dispatch  a  representative  to  meet  with  the 


'  Ibid.,  Sept.  28,  1953,  p.  422. 
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Chinese  and  North  Korean  Communists  at  any  of 
the  phvces  which  we  have  already  suggested  for 
the  conference,  namely,  San  Francisco,  Hono- 
lulu, or  Geneva. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  here  that  be- 
cause there  is  an  armistice  in  Korea  the  fighting 
has  therefore  stopped  for  good  and  that  we  can 
thus  assume  that  the  whole  Korean  difficulty  is 
behind  us.  This  predisposes  some  to  act  as  though 
the  time  had  arrived  for  making  political  gestures 
and  for  striking  attitudes  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses so  as  to  develop  favor  with  some  nations  and 
incidentally  to  put  the  United  States  in  an  un- 
favorable light. 

The  representative  of  the  United  States  has 
some  awareness  of  political  factors,  and  he  likes 
as  well  as  any  one  here  to  make  gestures  which 
will  ingratiate  his  country  with  other  countries. 
But  let  us  be  utterly  candid  with  ourselves.  If 
we  are  candid,  we  must  see  that  the  time  has  not 
come  when  we  can  indulge  ourselves  in  the  luxury 
of  political  gestures  and  maneuvering.  We  are 
up  against  the  very  stark  fact  that  all  that  exists 
so  far  is  an  armistice,  which,  even  though  it  pur- 
ports to  be  indefinite  in  duration,  is  of  course  high- 
ly vulnerable  to  incidents,  charges,  and  counter- 
charges of  violations.  If  we  are  to  do  our  duty  to 
suffering  humanity,  our  conduct  here  must  be 
real.  That  means  prompt  action  to  hold  the  con- 
ference as  an  indispensable  first  step  toward  last- 
ing peace  and  not  a  rehash  of  the  whole  debate  of 
last  August  on  how  the  conference  is  to  be  com- 
posed. 

For  these  reasons  the  United  States  opposes  the 
consideration  of  the  Chinese  Communist  and  Ko- 
rean Communist  regime  notes  to  this  eighth 
session. 


Statement  in  Plenary  Session 

[Excerpts] 

The  action  taken  only  a  few  hours  ago  by  the 
General  Committee  *  in  recommending  against  the 
inclusion  of  the  item  proposed  by  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation, which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  reopen- 
ing discussion  in  the  Assembly  on  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  Korean  Political  Conference,  speaks 
for  itself.  I  take  the  floor  at  this  time  to  state 
briefly  the  reasons  for  which  the  United  States 
opposes  inclusion  of  this  item. 

It  was  just  about  3  weeks  ago  that  we  met  in 
this  vei-y  hall  to  adopt  on  August  28  a  resolution 
by  which  the  General  Assembly  expressed  itself 
on  this  problem.    It  would  be  not  only  the  height 


'  Tlio  (Jpneral  Committee  rejected  the  Soviet  request  for 
inscription  of  the  item  by  a  vote  of  2  (roliind,  U.S.S.R.)- 
11-1  ( YnRosliivin).  'I'lio  Sopt.  22  ploiiary  session  upheld 
the  Commlttco's  action,  40-8  (Soviet  bloc,  Burma,  Indo- 
nesia, Sweden) -10. 
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of  folly  to  reopen  a  matter  on  which  the  Assem- 
bly has  decisively  spoken  after  searching  and  thor- 
ough-going debate,  but  it  might  well,  as  many  dis- 
tinguished representatives  said  this  morning  in 
the  General  Committee,  be  extremely  dangerous  to 
our  objective,  and  that  is  the  prompt  convening 
of  the  Political  Conference.  The  deadline  for  this 
meeting  is  fast  approaching,  and  the  proposal  be- 
fore us  would  cause  serious  delay.  Any  action  that 
we  took  now  could  but  repeat  what  took  place  some 
3  weeks  ago  and  would  simply  jeopardize  what 
most  of  us  here  have  at  heart. 

Let  me  repeat  two  statements  I  made  this  morn- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  the  General 
Committee. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  the  best 
course  to  follow,  and  it  is  both  constructive  and 
reasonable,  is  the  one  already  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly.  We  await  with  hope  the  an- 
swer of  the  other  side  to  the  two  communiques 
made  by  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the  16 
member  nations  acting  under  the  authorization  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  its  resolution  of  August 
28.  We  say  to  the  Communists  in  good  faith  and 
complete  sincerity,  we  offer  to  meet  you  halfway. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Arthur  H.  Dean  Named  Deputy 
for  Korean  Political  Conference 

It  was  announced  on  September  15  (press  release  501) 
that  on  that  date  Arthur  II.  Dean  of  New  York  City,  an 
outstanding  international  lawyer,  was  appointed  to  serve 
as  deputy  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  preparation  for 
the  prospective  Korean  political  conference  and  to  serve 
at  that  conference  as  deputy  chairman  for  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  the  U.S.  delegation.  Mr.  Dean  will  have  the 
personal  rank  of  Ambassador.  The  full  membership  of 
the  delegation  will  not  be  (iotcrrained  until  the  time  and 
place  of  the  conference  have  been  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Dean,  as  a  consultant,  accompanied  Secretary  Dulles, 
Ambassador  Lodge,  and  Assistant  Secretary  Roliertson  on 
their  recent  trip  to  Korea.  Mr.  Dean  has  also  acted  in 
an  advisory  capacity  to  Ambassador  Lodge  in  relation 
to  the  special  session  of  the  U.N.  Assembly  which  dean 
with  the  Korean  problem. 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  as  special  adviser  to  Secretary 
Dulles  on  problems  concerning  worldwide  petroleum 
matters. 
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Negotiating  Solutions  to  Today's  Problems 


hy  Under  Secretary  Smith  ^ 


No  people  can  survive  and  no  free  nation  can 
endure  unless  its  roots  are  imbedded  in  moral  prin- 
ciple. Our  Christian  faith  is  basic  to  the  spirit 
which  motivates  our  society.  It  pointed  the  road 
to  our  way  of  life  long  before  our  forefathers  gave 
it  political  meaning. 

Our  Christian  concepts  have  played  a  vital  role 
in  the  molding  of  western  civilization.  They  are 
the  strongest  bond  linking  us  to  other  free  peoples. 
We  live  by  them.  They  would  mean  little  if  each 
of  us  were  to  leave  them  behind  as  he  stepped  out 
of  his  place  of  worship.  They  would  give  us  little 
comfort  and  strength  if  we  were  to  pay  them  mere 
lip  service. 

Basically,  these  Christian  concepts  are  wliat  set 
us  apart  from  the  followers  of  communism.  The 
Communists  boast  of  their  godlessness.  They  are 
aggressively  antireligious  and  have  relentlessly 
persecuted  the  religious  leaders  of  the  peoples  un- 
der their  control. 

The  most  recent  move  in  this  campaign  is  the 
so-called  trial  staged  by  the  Polish  Communists. 
Bishop  Czeslaw  Kaczmarek  and  several  of  his  di- 
ocesan assistants  were  the  victims.  This  evil  pro- 
!  ceeding,  like  its  predecessors  in  Czechoslovakia,  in 
Hungary,  and  in  other  of  the  satellites,  followed 
closely  what  we  have  come  to  recognize  as  the 
I  standard  Communist  operating  practice. 
I  The  defendants  were  carefully  "prepared"  so 
that  when  placed  on  the  witness  stand  they  would 
plead  guilty  to  crimes  which,  obviously,  they  never 
committed.  We  know  all  too  well  the  methods 
employed  to  "prepare"  a  defendant.  We  have 
heard  directly  from  those  subjected  to  it  of  the 
inhuman  mental  torture  inflicted  on  the  unfor- 
tunates whom  the  Communists  elect  to  make  de- 
fendants. 

As  in  previous  cases,  the  Communists  used  the 
trial  for  corollary  purposes.    The  prosecutor  in- 


'  Address  made  before  the  First  Friday  Club  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  on  Oct.  2  (press  release  536). 


troduced  false  charges  against  several  former  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Embassy  in  Warsaw.  These 
were  mixed  in  with  the  evidence  offered  against 
the  accused,  evidence  as  manufactured  as  it  has 
been  manufactured  in  previous  cases. 

Finally,  this  crude  travesty  on  justice  was 
capped  with  the  imposition  of  heavy  jail  sentences 
on  the  Bishop  and  on  all  but  one  of  his  assistants. 

Obviously,  the  Communists  no  more  proved  the 
Bishop's  guilt  than  they  proved  the  guilt  of 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  or  any  of  the  other  members 
of  the  priesthood  who  have  been  put  on  trial. 
What  was  proved  was  that  the  Communist  cam- 
paign against  religion  and  against  church  leaders 
continues  unabated. 

Now,  the  Communist  attack  on  religion  springs, 
at  least  in  part,  from  their  recognition  of  the 
fiindamental  conflict  between  the  tenets  of  reli- 
gious faith  and  the  tenets  of  communism.  They 
well  know  that  an  individual  cannot  serve  God 
and  serve  communism.  They  therefore  feel  com- 
pelled to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  stamp 
out  religion  and  to  discredit  religious  leaders. 

The  Communists  are  also  aware  that  the  belief 
in  God  and  common  religious  affiliations  form 
strong  bonds  between  the  satellite  peoples  and  the 
free  world.  Thus  their  effort  to  wipe  out  re- 
ligion serves  a  dual  purpose.  Not  only  are  they 
trying  to  eliminate  a  competitor  of  their  Com- 
munist dogma  but  they  are  also  attempting  to  com- 
plete the  isolation  of  their  subject  peoples  by 
severing  an  important  tie  between  the  satellites 
and  the  West. 

This  persistence  in  a  traditional  Communist 
tactic  is  one  of  the  factors  which  leads  us  to  be 
skeptical  about  any  basic  change  in  Soviet  policy. 
Since  the  death  of  Stalin,  his  successors  have  made 
much  of  their  peaceful  intentions.  There  have 
been  suggestions  that  peaceful  coexistence  is  pos- 
sible and  that  negotiation  can  ease  the  tensions 
which  prevail  between  the  free  world  and  the 
Soviet  sphere. 
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Gestures  Which  Cost  Nothing 

There  liiive  even  been  a  few  gestures  aimed  at 
convincing  us  of  these  alleged  Soviet  good  inten- 
tions. Newsman  Oatis  was  released.  Russian 
wives  of  Americans  stationed  in  Moscow  were  per- 
mitted to  leave  Russia  with  their  husbands.  There 
have  been  other  moves  of  a  similar  character. 

But,  if  we  inspect  these  gestures  closely,  we  dis- 
cover that  they  have  one  thing  in  common.  In 
making  each  of  them,  the  Soviet  leaders  made  no 
sacrifice,  paid  no  price,  however  small.  Further- 
more, many  of  these  Soviet  gestures,  like  the  lift- 
ing of  travel  restrictions  in  Moscow,  can  be  un- 
made just  as  quickly  as  they  were  made. 

There  is  nothing  about  them  in  which  an  intelli- 
gent and  even  moderately  cautious  individual 
could  put  his  trust.  And  there  is  nothing  on 
which  a  responsible  government  could  base  its 
policies. 

But  we  do  not  and  should  not  make  our  judg- 
ments on  only  a  segment  of  the  facts.  All  the 
facts  should  be  taken  into  account. 

For  example,  it  is  true  that  the  Soviet  Union 
shared  the  responsibility  for  the  armistice  in 
Korea,  but  they  are  doing  everything  they  can  to 
obstruct  the  convening  of  a  political  conference  by 
which  we  hope  to  transform  the  armistice  into  a 
peace  for  the  peninsula.  Their  immediate  ob- 
jections center  on  the  composition  of  the  confer 
ence,  a  composition  which  was  initially  proposed 
by  the  Communists. 

Let  me  cite  another  instance.  For  61/2  years  the 
treaty  which  would  restore  Austrian  sovereignty 
has  been  virtually  complete.  Austria  is  held  to  be 
a  liberated  and  not  an  enemy  power.  Yet  the  So- 
viet Union  has  stubbornly  blocked  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  which  would  make  Austria  independ- 
ent and  bring  to  an  end  the  occupation  of  the 
country. 

The  latest  sample  of  Soviet  tactics  is  to  be  found 
in  their  note  responding  to  our  proposal  of  a  four- 
power  conference  to  settle  the  question  of  (Jer- 
many.  As  you  know,  we  have  been  trying  for  a 
consid(M-al)lc  period  to  assure  free  elections  for  the 
(lerinan  people  and  to  bring  to  an  end  the  division 
of  that  nation.  As  usual,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
refused  to  cooperate.  The  Russian  techni(iue  is 
not  to  opi)ose  openly  (Jerman  unification,  because 
they  know  all  too  well  how  nuich  unification  means 
to  the  German  people  and  they  have  been  shown 
the  weakness  of  the  puppet  Communist  regime  in 
the  East  Zone. 

Instead,  their  responses  to  the  proposals  of  the 
three  Western  Powers  offer  counter  suggestions 
which  have  the  api)earance  of  favoring  (Jerman 
unification  and  a  treaty  of  peace.  However,  they 
are  always  careful  to  include  conditions  cci'tain  to 
l)e  unaccei)table  to  the  West  or  whicli  would  be 
sure  to  stalemate  the  conference  should  we  find 
ourselves  able  to  accept  them. 
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For  example,  the  Soviet  note  of  August  4  -'  urged 
that  Communist  China  should  be  included  in  the 
consultations  of  the  foreign  ministers  on  the  matter 
of  Germany.  Clearly  this  proposition  is  beyond 
serious  consideration!  We  see  no  reason  why  the 
solution  of  the  German  problem  should  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  question  of  China.  Noi-  do  we 
have  any  intention  of  leaving  the  fate  of  Gorn\any 
to  the  Chinese  Communists. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  stated  that  a  peace  treaty 
must  precede  unification  and  that  the  Communist 
puppet  regime  of  East  Germany  must  participate 
in  the  making  of  the  treaty.  Inasmuch  as  we 
know,  and  the  Soviet  Union  knows,  that  the  puppet 
government  of  the  East  is  in  no  way  representative 
of  East  Germans,  this  proposal  could  only  result 
in  a  treaty  which  failed  to  express  the  wishes  of  the 
German  i>eople  and  would  therefore  eventually 
be  rejected  by  them. 

Another  note,  of  Augiist  15,^  followed  similar 
lines.  Then  early  in  September  the  three  Western 
Powers  proposed  that  the  foreign  ministers  meet 
at  Lugano  on  October  15  to  settle  the  German  and 
Austrian  questions,  with  initial  emphasis  on  free 
German  elections  and  on  the  status  of  the  future 
German  government. 

A  few  days  ago  we  received  the  Soviet  reply. 
I  have  seen  my  share  of  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence, but  I  don't  recall  anything  to  equal  this  Rus- 
sian rejoinder.  It  was  a  masterpiece  of  confusion 
and  camouflage.  For  the  most  part  it  was  a  rehash 
of  the  two  earlier  notes. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  Soviet  reply  is  that  it 
was  in  no  way  responsive  to  the  earlier  Western 
notes.  Instead,  it  is  merely  a  continuance  of  the 
dilatory  tactics  which  they  "have  lx>en  pursuing  for 
a  long  lime. 

AVe  thus  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the 
Kremlin  seeks  to  avoid  a  conference  confined  to 
German  and  Austrian  questions  and  is  attempting 
to  mask  its  negative  attitude  in  this  fashion.  The 
inclusion  of  a  proposal  for  a  five-power  meeting, 
including  the  Chinese  Communists,  is  another  di- 
versionary device.  Obviously,  the  five-power  pro- 
posal raises  the  controversial  (piestion  of  the 
status  of  Communist  China  and  would  thus  im- 
mensely complicate  proceedings  of  the  proposed 
conference. 


Possible  Reasons  for  Soviet  Reluctance 

This  raises  a  number  of  interesting  questions 
relative  to  why  the  Soviets  are  reluctant  to  enter 
a  four-i)()wer  conference. 

Are  they  fearful  of  their  position  in  East 
(jerniany? 

Do  they  see  the  A<lenauer  victory  as  retlecting 
the  true  sentiments  of  the  German  peopled 
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Are  tliey  hoping  to  block  Edc  [European  De- 
fense Community]  and  other  western  defense 
moves  by  prolon<i-inp;  the  present  situation? 

Do  the}'  liope  to  exploit  Austria  further  by  a 
postponement  of  the  treaty  ? 

Demonstrations  of  obstructionism  such  as  these 
are  far  from  being  the  only  reasons  why  we  find 
it  hai'd  to  take  seriously  the  so-called  peaceful 
turn  in  Soviet  intentions. 

The  Soviet  leaders  trumpeted  abroad  the  news 
of  a  cut  in  their  military  appropriations.  But 
our  own  studies  disclose  that,  instead  of  being 
reduced,  the  sums  set  aside  for  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  have  actually  been  increased.  And.  in  addi- 
tion, there  are  strong  indications  that  the  secret 
funds  allocated  to  the  development  of  atomic 
weapons  are  twice  what  they  were  last  year. 

"We  know,  further,  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
continuing  its  armed  forces  at  present  levels,  and 
these  levels  are  well  above  their  maximum  pos- 
sible security  requirements.  They  have  also  con- 
tinued to  build  up  the  striking  power  of  these 
forces  by  equipping  them  with  the  most  modern 
weapons. 

Bluntly,  there  is  little  here  to  indicate  a  shift 
in  Soviet  policy  in  the  direction  of  peace  and 
moderation.  There  is  sharp  contrast  between  the 
negative,  obstructionist  Soviet  policy  and  the  posi- 
tive, dynamic  approach  to  international  problems 
which  has  been  developed  by  this  country  and  its 
allies. 

The  free  nations  sincerely  wish  peace.  We  have 
repeatedly  demonstrated  our  i-eadiness  to  arrive  at 
a  just  settlement  of  differences  by  negotiation  to 
realize  that  objective.  We  are  fully  aware  that 
the  future  of  mankind  hangs  on  the  ability  of 
nations  to  work  out  a  world  climate  in  which  all 
men  can  live  in  decency  and  peace.  We  are  con- 
ducting ourselves  accordingly. 

We  will  continue  to  support  the  United  Nations 
as  strongly  in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  United  Nations,  what- 
ever its  shortcomings,  has  more  than  proved  itself. 
It  certainly  has  i^roved  itself  in  Korea. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  tendency  to  forget  why  it 
was  that  we  backed  the  United  Nations  in  going 
into  Korea.  Sometimes  the  difficulties  and  fric- 
tions of  the  present  tend  to  blind  us  to  what  has 
been  accomplished  there. 

The  fact  is  that  we  Americans  had  no  reasonable 
ilternative  but  to  join  in  the  fight  against  the  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Korea.  Consider  what  might 
lave  happened  had  we  not  done  so. 

A  free  republic  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
iggressor.  The  other  free  peoples  of  Asia  would 
lave  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  an  aggressor, 
successful  in  one  area,  was  all  too  likely  to  try  it 
igain  elsewhere.  They  would  have  lost  confidence 
n  us  as  a  leader  of  the  free  world.  And  they  would 
lave  lost  confidence  in  the  United  Nations,  today 
iiankind's  best  hope  for  peace. 

The  action  in  Korea  has  immense  significance. 


For  the  first  time  in  modern  history  collective  secu- 
rity through  an  international  organization  has 
worked  on  the  battlefield.  The  aggressor  has  been 
repelled  and  was  brought  to  seek  a  truce. 

Today  we  have  an  armistice  in  Korea.  The 
fighting  and  the  bloodshed  have  stopped.  The 
enemy  has  been  forced  to  come  to  terms. 

We  have  stood  firm  on  the  prisoner-of-war  issue. 
The  armistice  provides  that  no  prisoner  of  war 
shall  be  forcibly  repatriated.  We  intend  to  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  this  proviso  is  kept.  We 
have  recently  protested  strongly  through  the  U.N. 
Command  what  we  consider  to  be  an  unfair  ruling 
of  the  Neutral  Nations  Eepatriation  Commission. 
We  will  jirotest  every  time  we  believe  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  prisoners'  rights  as  the  armi- 
stice defines  them  are  being  infringed. 

Our  stand  on  repatriation  is  soundly  based  on 
humanitarian  grounds.  As  a  civilized  nation,  we 
had  no  intention  of  forcing  enemy  soldiers  to  go 
back  to  torture,  death,  or  imprisonment  if  they 
felt  that  such  was  indeed  to  be  their  fate. 

Our  repatriation  stand  is  also  based  on  sound 
political  reasoning.  We  have  made  it  clear  to  any 
who  may  fight  in  Communist  armies  in  the  future 
that  they  will  not  be  compelled  to  return  if  they 
surrender  to  the  forces  of  freedom. 

This,  I  might  say,  is  no  mean  advantage  should 
we  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  halting  Commu- 
nist aggression  again. 

Today  the  Republic  of  Korea  holds  more  terri- 
tory north  of  the  38th  parallel  than  the  Commu- 
nists hold  south  of  it. 

There  are  reasonable  safeguards  against  viola- 
tion in  the  armistice  terms.  And  in  case  the  Com- 
munists do  violate  the  agreement,  the  16  U.N. 
member  nations  which  fought  in  Korea  have  joined 
in  a  declaration  which  makes  it  clear  that  we  can 
and  will  act.""    The  declaration  states  in  part : 

We  affirm,  in  the  interests  of  world  ijeaee,  tbat  if  there 
is  a  renewal  of  the  armed  attack,  challenging  again  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations,  we  should  again  be 
united  and  prompt  to  resist.  The  consequences  of  such 
a  breach  of  the  armistice  would  be  so  grave  that,  in  all 
probability,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  confine  hostilitiea 
within  the  frontiers  of  Korea. 

This  is  in  line  with  our  policy  of  making  our 
position  clear  in  advance  to  prevent  any  miscal- 
culation by  the  adversary. 


Soviet  Attitude  on  Political  Conference 

As  you  know,  the  armistice  agreement  provided 
for  the  convening  of  a  political  conference  within 
a  specified  period  after  it  was  signed. 

The  United  Nations,  in  open  debate,  has  ac- 
cepted the  armistice  terms  as  sound.  By  an  over- 
whelming majority,  it  has  also  accepted  the  frame- 
work for  the  conference  as  it  was  set  forth  in 
article  60  of  the  armistice. 
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When  this  article  was  drawn  up  both  sides  were 
in  agreement  on  the  desirability  of  a  political  con- 
ference to  follow  the  armistice.  However,  the 
phrasing  of  article  60  was  included  at  the  specific 
insistence  of  the  Communist  negotiator  General 
Nam  II.    That  language  reads  as  follows : 

.  .  .  within  three  (3)  months  after  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment is  signed  and  becomes  effective,  a  political  conference 
of  a  higher  level  of  both  sides  be  held  by  representatives 
appointed  respectively  to  settle  through  negotiation  the 
questions  of  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Korea,  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  question,  etc. 

You  will  note  that  the  language  specifically  calls 
for  the  conference  to  be  made  up  of  representatives 
from  "both  sides."  Now  the  Communists  have 
evidently  decided  that  this  provision  for  repre- 
sentatives of  "both  sides"  no  longer  suits  their 
purposes.  They  are  brazenly  attempting  to  change 
this  provision  which  tliey  once  strongly  favored, 
while  at  the  same  time  accusing  us  of  inflexibility. 
We  do  not  propose  to  allow  them  to  succeed  in  tliis 
attempt  and  will  hold  them  to  the  agreement  as 
both  sides  approved  it. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  persistently  sought  to 
change  that  framework.  They  have  their  own 
ideas  as  to  the  makeup  of  the  conference  and  the 
terms  of  its  discussions. 

We  do  not  question  the  Soviets'  right  to  liave 
their  own  ideas.  We  do  take  issue  with  their  re- 
fusal to  abide  by  an  agreement  which  the  Com- 
munists signed  in  Korea.  It  is  not  the  United 
States  alone  which  is  standing  firm.  In  this,  we 
are  supported  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
U.  N.  members. 

Our  position  is  constructive.  We  seek  a  unified 
and  independent  Korea.  We  know  that  the  only 
course  leading  to  that  objective  is  one  of  negotia- 
tion. We  are  willing  to  be  reasonable.  And  it 
shoidd  be  clear  that  peace  and  stability  on  the 
peninsula  depend  upon  the  Soviets'  willingness  to 
be  equally  reasonable. 

Tlie  positive  nature  of  our  policy  in  Western 
Eiiro])e  is  equally  evident.  We  have  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  bring  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  con- 
ference table  to  clear  up  the  Austrian  and  ( Jernuui 
questions.  We  liave  exerted  a  maximum  of  influ- 
ence to  bring  about  unified  action  on  the  part  of 
the  West. 

Because  of  the  threat  of  Soviet  imperialism,  the 
immediate  need  is  an  effective  European  defense, 
not  only  for  tlie  security  of  the  peoples  of  tlie 
Continent  but  for  American  security  as  well. 
TJirough  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Oigunization 
we  are  working  togctlier  to  strengtlien  the  Western 
defen.ses  and  have  made  lieartening  jjrogress  in 
doing  so.  In  numbers,  equipment  and  overall 
effectiveness,  tlie  armed  forces  on  (he  Continent 
are  materially  stronger  tlian  tiiey  were  a  year  ago. 
And  there  are  now  in  force  agrceineiits  lu'tween 
tills  <'oiintry  and  Spain  ^  which  make  a  substantial 


contribution  to  the  defense  capabilities  of  the  area. 

However,  we  are  well  aware  that  the  full  de- 
fease potential  of  the  North  Atlantic  nations  will 
not  be  realized  except  through  a  closely  knit,  uni- 
fied community.  We  have  therefore  tlirown  our 
full  support  behind  a  formalized  European  De- 
fense Community,  or  Edo  as  it  is  popularly 
known.  At  the  moment,  prospects  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  coinmuiiity  are  briglit,  indeed. 
While  the  parliamentary  ratifications  necessary  to 
make  Enc  a  reality  have  yet  to  come,  the  pro- 
spective member  nations  are  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion. We  have  seen  early  action  by  the  German 
Federal  Republic  and  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  good  chance  of  others  following  suit. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  popular  sentiment 
among  the  people  in  Western  Europe  increasingly 
favors  Edc.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  such  senti- 
ment will  find  political  exjjression. 

If  Edc  is  established,  a  long  stride  will  have 
been  taken  in  tlie  direction  of  a  political  counter- 
part, either  a  European  federation  or  a  union  of 
the  nations  there.  A  start  in  this  direction  has 
already  been  made.  The  Benelux  customs  imion 
has  been  in  operation  for  some  time  now,  and  the 
Schuman  plan  pooled  the  steel  and  coal  resources 
of  six  nations  of  Western  Europe. 

If  there  are  some  among  us  who  lose  patiencei 
witli  the  slowness  of  the  movement  toward  Euro- 
pean unity,  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  it 
took  the  American  States  13  years  to  unite  in  cir- 
cumstances far  more  favorable.  Even  then,  that 
unity  was  not  finally  confirmed  until  75  years 
later,  after  a  bitter  civil  war. 

It  would  also  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  that 
unity  which  is  reached  under  compulsion  does  not 
long  endure.  The  United  States  can  encourage 
and  assist,  but  if  we  try  to  drive  we  defeat  our 
own  purpose.  If  European  unification  is  to  have 
meaning  and  stamina  it  must  result  from  the  free 
and  voluntary  action  of  the  peoples  of  Europe. 


U.  S.  Interest  in  Arms  Reduction 

I  liave,  so  far,  talked  a  good  deal  about  arma- 
ments and  defense.  Tliey  are  patently  ie<iuisites 
in  tlie  ])resent  world  situation.  But  this  dues  not; 
mean  tliat  we  are  not  actively  interested  in  the  re- 
duction of  armaments  and  easing  tiie  enormous 
burden  that  the  maintenance  of  armed  forces  haa 
imposed  on  tiie  peoples  of  tlie  world. 

Last  April  President  Eisenhower  s|)oke  most 
elociuentiy  of  the  terrible  danger  to  luimanity  in- 
herent in  man's  current  access  to  weapons  of  maasi 
destruction."  Today  that  danger,  if  anything,  is 
magnified  by  further  ilevelopments  in  the  fiekl  of 
hyilrogcn  explosives. 

The  I 'resilient  called  foi-  conciete  deetls  by  the    t 
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Communist  workl  which  would  demonstrate  its 
willingness  to  sit  down  and  agree  on  a  realistic  and 
workable  disarmament  plan.  The  United  States 
position  on  this  has  not  changed. 

As  progress  is  made  in  eliminating  those  areas 
of  suspicion,  distrust,  and  friction  which  currently 
make  for  instability,  America  is  concurrently  pre- 
pared to  work  toward  arms  reduction. 

We  believe  that  the  time  can  and  will  come  in 
which  political  leaders  will  be  prepared  to  put 
into  effect  international  agreements  limiting  arm- 
aments.    We  dare  not  let  that  time  escape  us. 

We  have  already  made  several  disarmament 
proposals.  They  have  attracted  considerable  sup- 
port from  other  nations. 

We  believe  it  essential  that  any  program  for 
disarmament  provide  adequate  safeguards  to  in- 
sure the  compliance  of  all  nations  and  an  ade- 


quate means  of  warning  in  the  event  of  evasion 
or  violation. 

The  time  and  effort  we  have  given  to  tne  dis- 
armament issue  has  not,  from  our  point  of  view, 
been  wasted.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  we  have 
laid  the  foundation  for  quick  action  once  the  world 
atmosphere  makes  that  possible. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  continue  by 
every  practicable  means  to  seek  a  sound  solution 
to  this  problem.  We  await  a  definite  indication 
that  the  Soviets  are  equally  willing  to  negotiate 
in  good  faith. 

In  matters  of  disarmament,  of  Far  Eastern 
tension,  of  controversy  in  Europe :  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  peace  we  will  negotiate.  We  will 
not  refuse  to  consider  any  reasonable  compromise. 
Peace  we  must  have — and  can  have  as  soon  as  the 
Soviet  Union  suits  its  actions  to  its  words. 


The  German  Debt  Settlement 


hy  Martha  M.  Black 


The  Intergovernmental  Agi-eement  on  German 
External  Debts,  an  agreement  signed  by  19  coun- 
tries, came  into  force  on  September  16,  1953. 
Simultaneously,  four  bilateral  agreements  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  settling 
claims  of  the  United  States  against  the  German 
Government  became  effective.  Tliis  complex  of 
agreements  is  the  result  of  a  process  which  can 
best  be  described  as  a  gigantic  financial  reorgan- 
ization, an  overall  negotiation  that  dealt  at  one 
time  with  practically  all  the  externally  held  obli- 
gations of  Germany.  The  negotiations  covered 
governmental  claims  of  almost  $4  billion  and  pri- 
vate claims  of  over  $2  billion. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  initiated  the  negoti- 
ations wliich  resulted  in  the  overall  settlement. 
The  debt  settlement  is  a  major  part  of  the  effort 
made  by  these  Governments  to  reestablish  the 
Government  of  the  Federal  Rei)ublic  of  Germany 
as  a  full  and  equal  member  of  the  community  of 
Western  nations.  Specific  plans  for  the  negotia- 
tions were  developed  by  the  Intergovernmental 
Study  Group  on  Germany  in  1951.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  United  States,  France,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  created  the  Tripartite  Commis- 
sion on  German  External  Debts  to  put  these  plans 
into  effect. 


To  normalize  Germany's  economic  relations  it 
was  necessary  to  settle  her  debts  both  to  govern- 
ments and  to  private  individuals.  During  the 
occupation  of  Germany  the  established  policy  of 
the  three  Governments  occupying  the  Federal 
Republic  had  been  that  economic  assistance  given 
to  Germany  would  be  a  final  charge  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  German  exports.  At  the  time  of  the  re- 
vision of  the  Occupation  Statute  in  March  1951, 
the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many agreed  that  the  claims  of  the  three  Occupy- 
ing Powers  for  postwar  economic  assistance  had 
a  priority  over  all  other  claims  against  Germany. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  assumed  responsibility  for  the  external 
debts  of  the  German  Reich.  These  commitments 
were  embodied  in  an  exchange  of  letters  dated 
March  6,  1951,  between  the  German  Federal 
Chancellor  and  the  Allied  High  Commission.^ 

The  same  exchange  of  letters  confirmed  the 
agreement  of  the  four  Governments  to  work  out 
a  general  settlement  of  "public  and  private  claims 
against  Germany  and  German  nationals."  It  was 
further  agreed  that 

the  settlement  plan  shall  in  particular  deal  with  those 
claims,  the  settlement  of  which  would  achieve  the  objec- 
tive of  normalising  the  economic  and  financial  relations 
of  the  Federal  Republic  with  other  countries.  It  will 
take  into  account  the  general  economic  position  of  the 

'  Bulletin  of  Mar.  19,  1951,  p.  446. 
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Federal  Republic,  notably  the  increase  of  its  burdens  and 
the  reduction  in  its  economic  wealth.  The  general  effect 
of  tliis  plan  shall  neither  dislocate  the  Gerniau  economy 
throujrh  undesirable  effects  on  the  internal  financial  situ- 
ation nor  unduly  drain  existing  or  potential  German  for- 
eign-exchange resources.  It  shall  also  not  add  appreci- 
ably to  tlie  financial  burden  of  any  occupation  Power. 

In  negotiations  durinfr  November  and  December 
1951  between  tlie  Tripartite  Commission  on  Ger- 
man Debts  and  representatives  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public, tentative  agreement  was  reached  tliat,  if  the 
German  ( Jovermnent  and  private  German  debtors 
worked  out  an  acceptable  settlement  of  Germany's 
private  debts,  the  Governments  of  the  United 
states,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  would 
settle  their  claims  of  approximately  $3.8  billion 
for  postwar  economic  assistance  for  $1.8  billion.- 
Two  of  the  bilateral  agreements  which  became 
effective  on  September  16 — one  for  postwar  eco- 
nomic assistance  exclusive  of  surplus  property, 
providing  for  payment  to  the  United  States  of  $1 
l)illion  at  21^  percent  interest  to  be  paid  over  35 
years,  and  one  for  surplus  property  providing  for 
$203  million  at  2%  percent  interest  to  be  paid  over 
30  years— formalized  the  settlement  of  the  United 
States  claims. 

In  February  1952  the  Tripartite  Commission  on 
German  External  Debts  and  the  German  Federal 
Republic  convened  an  international  conference  in 
London.  The  conference  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  private  and  governmental  creditors 
from  about  30  countries. 

At  the  conference,  settlement  plans  were  worked 
out  for  the  major  categories  of  Germany's  ex- 
ternal debts:  (a)  governmental  debts,  (b)  medium 
and  long  term  private  debts,  (c)  standstill  debts, 
and  (d)  miscellaneous  and  commercial  debts  by 
representatives  of  the  individuals  holding  these 
types  of  debt.  The  terms  proposed  for  settlement 
of  these  various  categories  were  included  in  the 
final  report  of  the  conference  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  governments  when  the  conference  ad- 
journed in  August  1952.^ 


Provisions  of  the  Intergovernmental  Agreement 

The  Intergovernmental  Agreement  on  German 
External  Debts,  wliich  was  signed  at  London  last 
February*  and  lias  since  been  ratified  by  the  (lov- 
ermnents  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Fi'ance,  the 
United  States,  and  tiie  Fedei'al  Republic,  includes 
the  settlement  terms,  worked  out  during  the  Lon- 
don confei-ence,  as  Annexes.  Tlu;  agreement  it- 
self is  designed  to  give  legal  effect  in  Germany 
to  the  settlement  terms  and  procedvn-es.  In  addi- 
tion it  defines  the  debts  covered  bv  the  agreement 


'For  u  table  shiiwing  U.  S.  i)osl\var  aiil  In  (icinuiny 
through  .lunc  .'JO,  I'.l.'.l,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  2t),  l!(r>2,  p.  4;n. 

"  Iliid..  AiiK.  IS,  11I.-.2,  p.  2.12. 

*  For  aiinouiiceiiient  of  the  signing,  .see  ihid.,  .Mar.  !), 
lf).'').'{,  p.  :{1.'!;  for  aiiiionnccnK'nt  of  llie  ciilry  into  force  of 
the  agrcciiiciil,  sec  ihiil..  Sept.  2S.  M\'>:i,  ]).  41!!. 


and  provides  for  the  deferral  of  reparation  and 
analogous  claims  arising  out  of  World  Wars  I  and 
II.  The  external  debts  which  may  be  settled  pur- 
siuuit  to  the  agreement  are  generally  described  as 
those  which  originated  prior  to  May  8,  19-15,  are 
owed  by  persons  residing  in  the  currency  area  of 
the  Deutschemark  west,  and  are  held  by  residents 
of  countries  which  become  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment. These  debts  may  be  broadly  defined  as  pre- 
war external  debts  except  for  claims  arising  out 
of  World  Wars  I  and  IL 

Other  provisions  of  the  agreement  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  the  settlement  of  debts  and  sup- 
plement the  settlement  procedures  contained  in  the 
Annexes  with  respect  to  certain  categories  of  debt 
not  adequately  covered  in  the  Annexes,  such  as 
social  insurance  claims,  insurance  debts,  and  debts 
owing  under  multilateral  agreements.  A  number 
of  technical  provisions  are  included  dealing  with 
such  problems  as  currency  of  payment,  currency 
options,  gold  clauses,  and  ])eriods  of  prescription 
(statutes  of  limitation).  The  rights  of  creditors 
to  take  action  in  German  courts  and  to  have  resort 
to  arbitration  procedures  are  set  forth  in  detail. 


Settlement  of  Private  Debts 

Since  the  settlement  of  private  debts  woidd  un- 
der normal  circumstances  be  left  to  the  private  in- 
terests involved,  it  is  important  to  note  that  tliis 
Government  sponsored  a  settlement  which  would 
not  interfere  with  private  rights.  The  settlement 
of  prewar  debts,  which  are  due  almost  entirely  to 
private  persons,  is  based  on  voluntary  arrange- 
ments between  debtors  and  creditors.  These  ar- 
rangements must  be  worked  out  by  procedures 
prescribed  in  the  agreement.  These  procedures 
include  direct  negotiation  between  the  debtors  and 
the  creditors  or  creditors'  representatives,  arbi- 
tration in  case  of  disagreement,  or  proceedings  be- 
fore a  court  of  law  in  circiunstances  favorable  to 
the  creditor.  The  actual  terms  of  settlement  for 
the  principal  debts  of  the  German  Government 
are  set  forth  in  the  agreement,  but  settlement  takes 
place  only  when  the  individual  creditor  accepts 
the  terms.  For  other  debts,  the  terms  of  settle- 
ment are  not  set  forth  specifically  and  are  to  be 
established  within  the  limitations  on  interest,  pe- 
riod of  re])aynH'nt,  and  other  conditions  fixed  by 
the  agreement. 

In  the  case  of  bonded  debts  the  individual  bond- 
holder does  not  ordinarily  participate  in  the  ne- 
gotiations. As  is  usual  in  such  circumstances,  the 
negotiations  are  between  recognized  representa- 
tives of  bondliolders  and  the  debtor.  Once  the 
terms  are  fixed,  the  bondholders"  re]>resentativos 
recommend  tiiat  I  ho  bondholders  accept  the  terms. 
However,  seltlcnu-iil  takes  jilace  only  when  the 
boiulliolder  does  in  fact  accept. 

In  general  the  settlement  jirovisions  ])rovide 
I  hat  there  will  he  no  write-down  of  the  principal 
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of  the  debt  owed.  In  most  cases,  agreement  was 
reached  either  to  waive  jiast  interest  or  to  post- 
pone payment  of  some  of  the  past  interest  until 
unification  of  Germany.  Past  interest  is  to  be 
funded  in  most  cases,  and  repayment  of  principal 
and  interest  is  to  be  made  over  a  period  of  up  to  20 
years.  In  addition,  interest  returns  have  been  re- 
duced on  most  bonds. 

It  is  anticipated  that  as  a  result  of  this  agree- 
ment payments  will  begin  again  on  something  over 
a  half  million  dollars  of  private  debts  held  in  the 
United  States. 

Dollar  Bond  Validation 

The  third  bilateral  agreement  provides  for  pro- 
cedures for  validating  dollar  bonds.''  This  ar- 
rangement is  necessary,  not  only  from  tlie  German 
point  of  view,  but  also  to  protect  the  interest  of 
the  holders  of  valid  bonds.  During  the  1930's 
tlie  Germans  purchased  many  bonds  at  deflated 
prices  for  the  purpose  of  retirement.  Most  of 
these  uncanceled  bonds  were  in  Berlin  at  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  and  many  of  them  fell  into  So- 
viet hands.  Some  of  these  looted  bonds  have  re- 
appeared on  the  security  markets.  The  valida- 
tion procedures  were  established  to  prevent  pay- 
ment on  these  bonds. 

The  fourth  bilateral  agreement  provides  a  final 
settlement  for  awards  made  to  United  States  cit- 
izens by  the  United  States-German  Mixed  Claims 
Commission  established  after  World  War  I. 
These  awards  have  been  in  default  for  many  years. 
A  settlement  of  the  awards  providing  for  payment 
to  the  United  States  creditors  of  approximately 
$97  million  over  the  next  26  years  was  reached 
during  the  London  conference.  The  Mixed  Claims 
Commission  Agreement  was  drafted  to  implement 
this  settlement. 

On  September  24  the  Government  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  made  the  first  payment  to  the  United 
States  Government  under  the  bilateral  agreement 
settling  the  postwar  economic  assistance  and  sur- 
plus proi^erty  claims.  The  German  Government 
is  also  ready  to  meet  the  first  payment  on  its  obli- 
gations to  private  individuals  such  as  the  Dawes 
and  Young  bonds. 

Owners  of  dollar  bonds  issued  or  guaranteed 
by  the  German  Goverimient,  or  agencies  or  po- 
litical subdivisions  thereof,  are  urged  to  com- 
municate with  the  Foreign  Bondholders  Protec- 


^  For  text  of  the  agreement,  see  ibid..  Mar.  9,  1953,  p. 
376 :  for  backKround  information  and  a  schedule  of  bonds, 
see  ibid..  Oct.  20,  1952,  p.  608. 


tive  Council,  90  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
for  information  concerning  the  steps  they  should 
take  to  have  their  bonds  validated  and  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  settlement  terms  provided  in  the 
Agreement  on  German  External  Debts. 

Similarly,  owners  of  prewar  German  corporate 
dollar  bonds  which  are  not  guaranteed  by  gov- 
ernmental entities  should  communicate  with  the 
United  States  Committee  for  German  Corporate 
Dollar  Bonds,  Barr  Building,  910  Seventeenth 
Street,  NW.,  Washington  6,  D.  C,  for  information 
concerning  the  validation  and  settlement  of  this 
type  of  bonds. 

Individuals  holding  debts  of  or  claims  against 
West  German  debtors  such  as  trade  and  commer- 
cial debts,  wages,  salaries,  pensions,  private  in- 
surance, and  social  insurance  claims  should  im- 
mediately get  in  touch  with  their  debtor  to  arrange 
for  settlement  in  accordance  with  the  agreement. 

•  Mrs.  Black,  author  of  the  above  article,  is  a 
financial  economist  in  the  Office  of  Gennan  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.  She  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
delegation  to  the  Intergovernmental  Study  Group 
on  Gennany  in  1951  and  since  that  time  has  been 
concerned  with  matters  relating  to  the  German 
debt  settlement. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Iraq 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Iraq, 
Moussa  Al-Shabander,  presented  his  credentials 
to  the  President  on  Sei^tember  26.  For  the  text 
of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  text  of  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  521  of  September  26. 

Hungary 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  the  Hungarian 
People's  Republic,  Karoly  Szarka,  presented  his 
credentials  to  the  President  on  September  26.  For 
the  text  of  the  Minister's  remarks  and  the  text  of 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  522  of  September  26. 

Pakistan 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Pakistan, 
Syed  Amjad  Ali,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
President  on  September  26.  For  the  text  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
523  of  September  26. 
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America's  Expanding  Economy 


hy  Winthrop  W.  Aldtich 
Ajiibassador  to  Great  Britain'^ 


America's  foreign  trade  has  received  an  unusual 
amount  of  attention  in  recent  months.  It  has  re- 
ceived increasing  attention  not  only  on  this  side 
but  in  America  as  well.  This  has  led  to  some  mis- 
conceptions. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  assumption  that  the 
reason  so  many  people,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
are  saying  America  ought  to  be  importing  more 
must  be  that  America  is  now  backsliding  and  im- 
porting less.  As  you  know,  the  facts  are  quite  the 
contrary.  American  imports  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  have  been  increasing  constantly  since  the 
war.  They  are  now  greater  than  they  have  ever 
been  before.  And  from  this  country  alone  they 
have  almost  doubled  since  1949. 

Nor  do  I  see  any  foundation  for  the  view  that 
America  has  become  increasingly  protectionist. 
America's  tariff  rates  have  fallen  steadily  since 
the  war.  To  be  sure,  those  who  believe  in  tariff 
protection  are  asserting  that  the  reductions  have 
gone  far  enough.  On  the  other  hand,  never  before 
have  so  many  leaders  and  organizations  of  Ameri- 
can business,  labor,  and  agriculture  publicly  advo- 
cated programs  for  the  promotion  ot  greater  inter- 
national trade,  including  more  liberal  American 
import  policies. 

When  T  was  here  in  1945  as  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  preside  over  the  first  postwar  meeting  of 
the  Council,  I  noted  in  my  opening  address  that 
the  principal  objective  of  the  Ice  was  "the  expan- 
sion of  world  trade."  I  said  then  that  an  expand- 
ing volume  of  world  trade  was  "the  essential 
prerequisite  of  the  type  of  economic  advancement 
and  security  envisaged  by  the  Atlantic  Charter." 
This  has  certainly  been  the  view  of  the  TT.S. 
Council  of  the  Ice.  In  the  last  few  years  one  after 
another  of  the  major  organizations  of  American 
business  have  declared  themselves  in  support  of 
this  principle. 


'  Address  made  on  Sept.  29  before  the  American  Cbam- 
bor  of  Commerce  at  London. 


Only  last  week  announcement  was  made  of  the 
formation  by  prominent  businessmen  of  a  com- 
mittee of  distinguished  citizens  to  expound  the 
needs  of  world  trade  to  the  American  people. 

Ever  since  he  came  into  office  President  Eisen- 
hower has  expressed  his  strong  belief  in  the  need 
for  higher  levels  of  international  trade.  He  felt 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  major  national  re- 
appraisal of  America's  economic  position  in  the 
world.  He  wanted  a  policy  developed  which  would 
bring  mutual  benefits  to  the  United  States  and  to 
other  countries.  He  desired  particularly  to  make 
sure  that  any  program  recommended  would  be 
acceptable  to  Congress  and  result  in  legislative 
action. 

Accordingly,  he  proposed  the  establishment  of 
a  new  commission  to  study  all  aspects  of  American 
foreign  economic  policy  and  to  come  forth  with 
appropriate  recommendations  for  action.  Con- 
gress adopted  this  proposal  and  a  commission  of 
17  members  was  appointed.  It  is  headed  by 
Clarence  Randall  of  Chicago,  president  of  the 
Inland  Steel  Company  and  a  highly  thoughtful 
and  articulate  spokesman  for  American  business. 
It  includes  6  other  representatives  of  the  public, 
but  most  important  of  all  it  includes  10  leading 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rejire- 
sentatives  from  both  parties.  Because  of  its  com- 
position, the  Commission  is  bound  to  carry  great 
weight  with  Congress. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  before  the  Connnission 
was  noted  by  President  Eisenhower  in  his  letter 
to  Congress  asking  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Connnission.^  It  is  the  develoi)ment  of  a  policy 
which  is  in  line  with  America's  new  creilitor  status 
and  which  at  the  same  time  does  not  "place  un- 
equal burdens"  on  any  [)articular  segments  of  the 
American  economy.  This  is  essentially  the  basic 
problem  of  democracy — to  reconcile  the  interests 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  with  (hose  of  ])articular 
indi\'iduals  and  groups. 


'  BuLLKTiN  of  May  25,  1953,  p.  747. 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  Commission,  which  met  for 
the  first  time  last  week,^  will  have  something  to 
report  in  the  early  months  of  1954.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  all  action  is  at  a  standstill  until 
then.  One  useful  step  was  taken  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  which  passed  a  customs  sim- 
plification bill. 

Another  customs  simplification  bill,  containing 
even  more  important  provisions  including  one  sim- 
plifying the  valuation  system,  was  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  stands  a  good 
chance  of  passing  the  Senate  when  it  meets  again 
in  January. 


Imports  at  Record  Levels 

In  tlie  meantime  also,  America  is  continuing  to 
import  at  record  levels.  And  I  am  convinced  that, 
at  the  present  time,  even  without  any  further 
changes  in  legislation  or  tariff  rates,  there  is  room 
for  still  greater  exports  to  the  United  States.  The 
success  of  many  British  firms  in  the  U.S.  market  in 
the  past  few  years  proves  this  beyond  a  doubt.  As 
of  now,  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  gi'eatest  and 
freest  markets  in  the  world. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  apparently,  attention  has 
shifted  in  Europe  from  the  prospects  of  change  in 
America's  economic  policies  to  the  prospect  of 
change  in  America's  economic  conditions.  The 
reasons  for  this  seem  to  vary.  One  notion  is  that 
American  pi'osperity  is  tied  up  solely  with  the 
Korean  war  and,  now  that  the  truce  has  come,  there 
must  be  a  collapse.  Another  idea  is  that  American 
economic  activity  has  reached  such  a  high  point 
that  it  must  obey  some  unexplained  law  of  eco- 
nomic gravity  and  begin  tumbling  down,  and  there 
is  a  feeling  of  real  concern  that  certain  economic 
indices  have  changed  course. 

I  have  never  owned  a  crystal  ball  and  I  am 
unable  to  make  predictions.  But  there  are  some 
comments  I  should  like  to  make. 

The  idea  that  the  level  of  the  American  economy 
was  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  actual  fight- 
ing in  Korea  is  quite  unfounded.  That  idea  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  our  whole  defense 
effort  is  geared  to  Korean  requirements  alone.  It 
is  true  that  the  aggression  in  Korea  alerted  us,  as 
well  as  the  whole  free  world,  to  the  dangers  of  the 
Soviet  threat  and  caused  us  all  to  inci'ease  our 
defense  activities.  But  the  threat  still  remains 
very  much  with  us,  in  several  parts  of  the  world. 
And  the  Korean  truce  will  not  greatly  affect  our 
defense  expenditures.  We  will  unfortunately 
have  to  keep  our  spending  for  defense  at  a  high 
level  for  some  time  to  come. 

As  for  the  concept  that  what  goes  up  must  come 
down,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  complex  and  grow- 
ing economies  of  the  world  are  subject  to  the  same 
laws  of  physics  which  apply  to  jDaper  kites  and 

'IMd.,  Oct.  5,  1953,  p.  450. 
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rubber  balls.  In  the  past  century  and  a  half,  the 
levels  of  economic  activity  have  been  moving 
steadily  upward.  The  population  of  the  world 
has  been  increasing;  so  have  the  needs  and  wants 
of  this  population  as  consumers,  and  so  have  pro- 
duction and  productivity,  the  ability  to  fulfill 
these  wants.  In  recent  decades,  particularly  in 
the  United  States,  the  continuing  rise  has  been 
spectacular.  There  have  been  some  dips  and  tem- 
porary setbacks,  but  the  general  upward  climb,  in 
production,  in  trade,  and  in  living  standards,  has 
not  been  halted.  I  believe  we  have  the  wit,  the 
will,  and  the  wherewithal  to  keep  it  moving  in 
the  same  direction. 

The  question  that  remains  is :  What  is  the  pres- 
ent position  in  the  United  States  ?  A  careful  anal- 
ysis should  make  it  clear  that  the  American  econ- 
omy is  fundamentally  well  balanced.  Production, 
investment,  incomes,  and  employment  are  all  at 
very  high  levels.  The  picture  is  by  no  means  uni- 
form, but  it  hardly  ever  is.  Steel  production  has 
eased  up  somewhat,  as  has  output  in  some  other 
heavy  industries.  But  in  numerous  so-called 
"light"  industries,  production  is  gi'eater.  Farm 
income  has  been  lower  than  its  earlier  peak  for 
some  time,  which  is  a  matter  of  concern,  but  total 
national  income  remains  high. 

Actual  expenditures  on  defense  are  just  about 
at  their  peak  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  unex- 
pected developments,  will  continue  very  close  to 
that  level  for  a  good  many  months  to  come.  At 
the  moment  overall  Government  expenditures  are 
bein^  reduced,  but  the  effects  of  this  are  likely  to 
be  onset  by  tax  reductions,  which  will  leave  more 
spending  money  in  the  hands  of  private  citizens. 
Those  who  make  economic  predictions  are  partic- 
ularly likely  to  go  astray  when  they  try  to  prefig- 
ure what  millions  of  consumers  are  going  to  do 
with  their  money. 

Tlie  United  States  has  always  had  a  dynamic 
and  expanding  economy.  The  general  direction 
of  the  line  on  the  U.S.  economic  chart  is  upward, 
but  as  in  all  such  charts  it  is  not  a  straight  line. 
Nothing  in  the  present  American  economic  scene 
would  lead  any  informed  observer  to  see  a  deep 
depression  in  the  offing.  I?ecause  of  recent 
changes  in  several  of  the  economic  indices,  various 
observers  are  considering  the  possibility  of  a  mild 
recession.  From  the  evidence  thus  far  available, 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  certain.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  remember, 
however,  is  that  the  present  U.S.  administration 
recognizes  this  possibility  and  is  preparing  to  deal 
with  it,  if  it  occurs.  It  may  be  worth  recalling  the 
declared  policy  of  President  Eisenhower  on  this 
matter.  In  June,  the  President  sent  a  message  to 
Congress,  describing  his  plan  to  reorganize  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  to  establish  an 
interdepartmental  advisory  board  on  economic 
growth  and  stability. 
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Ill  the  course  of  this  message,  he  said : 

It  is  well  that  the  Congress  has  (IcfliiitKl  in  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1!)4(>  the  continuing  policy  and  responsihility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  coonliiiate  and  utilize  all  its 
plans,  functions,  and  resources  for  the  i)ur)H)se  of  creatint' 
and  maintaining,  consistently  with  free  competitive  enter- 
prise and  the  general  welfare,  employment  opportunities 
for  all. 

I  think  it  should  be  clear  from  this  that,  if  the 
Ainerican  economv  shows  real  signs  of  serious 
decline,  the  U.S.  (jovernment  will  not  sit  idly  by. 
In  any  action  that  might  be  taken  I  am  ^ure  the 
U.S.  Government  will  be  concerned  with  the  ex- 
ternal as  well  as  the  domestic  effects  of  ti  drop  in 
economic  activity  in  the  United  States.  President 
Eisenhower  has  repeatedly  emphasized  his  aware- 
ness of  the  interdependence  of  the  economies  of  the 
free  nations  and  the  impact  which  economic  devel- 
opments at  home  have  on  conditions  abroad. 

The  American  people  are  convinced  of  the  benefi- 
cent possibilities  of  an  expanding  economy,  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the  world  as  a 
whole. 


Purpose  of  Aid  Programs 

That  is  why  we  have  devoted  so  much  effort  in 
our  aid  programs  to  the  creation  of  conditions 
which  would  permit  expansion  of  production  and 
trade  in  Europe. 

That  is  why  we  created  the  technical  assistance 
program  to  help  increase  output  per  man  in  indus- 
try and  agriculture  in  each  country.  And  that  is 
why  we  have  supported  all  the  measures  to  create 
an  enlarged  common  market  in  Eurojie  which 
would  give  more  room  and  leeway  for  expansionist 
policies  and  adequate  outlets  for  the  fruits  of 
higher  productivity. 

These  programs  are  not  supported  by  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  out  of  sheer  altruism.  They  are 
rather  the  natural  expression  of  the  belief  held 
by  Americans  that  economic  expansion  every- 
where leads  to  international  stability,  security, 
and  prosperity  and  is  therefore  to  America's  own 
self-interest. 

In  the  concern  that  is  being  expressed  about 
business  prospects  for  the  immediate  future,  it 
may  be  useful  to  keej)  one  idea  in  mind,  particu- 
larly for  those  wiio  do  business  in  a  great  ex]>()rting 
coiiiitry  such  as  tliis.  It  is  always  important  to 
press  for  higher  efiicieiicy  and  productivity  in  a 
growing  economy.  It  brings  benelits  for  all  in  the 
best  of  times.  But  if  things  begin  to  look  a  bit 
tigiiter,  iiigiier  efliciency  becomes  more  vital  than 
ever  in  the  face  of  increasing  competition.  And 
ultimately  it  is  the  most  certain  way  to  get  the 
curve  back  on  its  upward  climb  again. 

liritain  and  America  are  tdready  engaged  with 
tiie  other  iiiitioiis  in  the  North  Atlantic  coiniiniTiily 
in  a  gi-eaf  <'()mm(iii  effort  to  guard  tlie  seciii'ity  id 
the  free  world  and  iissure  a  lasting  i)eace.  But  this 
effort  can  succeed  only  if  it  is  based  on  a  founda- 
tion of  political  and  economic  strength.     This 
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strength  can  be  achieved  in  today's  world  only  if 
we  commit  ourselves  jointly  to  bold  and  imagina- 
tive programs  of  expansion  in  production,  in 
trade,  and  in  standards  of  living  throughout  the 
free  world. 

On  the  basis  of  the  past  experience  of  our  two 
countries,  I  am  certain  we  are  bound  to  siicceed. 
From  the  time  of  the  industrial  revolution  in  this 
country  and  the  development  of  our  vast  continent 
across  the  ocean,  we  have  both  been  operating  on 
expansionist  lines.  This  policy  of  economic  ex- 
pansion has  served  us  both  well.  But  today  it  is 
more  than  the  boon  of  the  fortunate  few.  It  is 
the  hope — and  need — of  the  entire  world. 


Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
With  Korea  Signed 

Press  release  531  dated  October  1 

Secretary  Dulles  and  Foreign  Minister  Y.  T. 
Pyun  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  signed  the  mutual 
defense  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea  at  a  ceremony  in  Washington 
on  October  1. 

Dr.  Pyun  and  Secretary  Dulles  initialed  the 
treaty  in  draft  fomi  at  Seoul,  Korea,  on  August 
7,  1953.^  The  joint  statement  issued  by  President 
Syngman  Rhee  and  Secretary  Dulles  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  talks  in  Seotd  -  explained  that  the 
treaty  is  designed  to  unite  the  Ignited  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Korea  in  common  action  to  meet 
common  danger  and  to  cement  the  ties  which 
have  brought  the  two  nations  together  to  combat 
in  Korea  the  menace  of  Communist  aggression. 
The  joint  statement  also  announced  that  the  two 
governments  would  actively  proceed  with  the  con- 
stitutional processes  necessary  to  bring  the  treaty 
into  full  force  and  effect.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  these  constitutional  processes  re- 
quire that  the  United  States  Senate  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Folloioing  are  texts  of  statements  made  at  the 
signing  ceremony: 

Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  5H5  dated  Oclolier  1 

I  am  very  glad  today  to  have  the  honor  of  sign- 
ing this  treaty  which  last  August  President  Rhee 
and  I  worked  out  together  during  my  visit  in 
Seoul. 

For  more  than  3  years  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  the  United  States  have 


'For  text  of  the  driift  treaty,  see  Itti.i.KTiN  of  A«S. 
17,  !!».->.•{,  p.  204.  The  linal  text  diflVrs  fn>m  llie  draft  only 
iii'thal  article  V  of  the  iDiiucr  concUides  with  the  words 
■'at  \\:ishin:;toir'.  and  the  last  parairraph  reads  "Done  In 
duplicate  at  Washington,  in  tlie  Eii,i;lish  and  Korean 
languages,  this  tlrst  day  of  October,  VJ53." 

'  Ibid.,  p.  20:5. 
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been  joined  together  with  the  forces  of  our  allies 
under  the  United  Nations  Command  in  repelling 
the  Communist  aggression.  Thus  the  signing  of 
this  mutual  defense  treaty  between  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  the  United  States  of  America  formal- 
izes a  relationship  that  has  already  been  estab- 
lished between  our  countries. 

This  treaty  is  a  defense  treaty  firmly  dedicated 
to  peace.  Its  purpose  is  to  deter  aggression.  We 
have  no  aggressive  intentions  toward  any  nation, 
but  we  must  recognize  that  in  a  world  where  the 
forces  of  aggression  still  constitute  a  threat,  con- 
stant preparedness  and  constant  vigilance  are  the 
price  of  our  freedom.  Bitter  experience  has 
taught  us  that  weakness  invites  aggression;  that 
the  requirement  of  peace  and  security  is  the  main- 
tenance of  our  sti'ength.  Like  those  treaties  the 
United  States  has  already  concluded  with  the 
Pliilippines,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
Japan,  the  treaty  we  have  signed  today  is  in  full 
conformity  with  the  aims  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  It  affirms  our 
belief  that  the  security  of  an  individual  nation  in 
the  free  world  depends  upon  the  security  of  its 
partners  and  constitutes  another  link  in  the  collec- 
tive security  of  the  free  nations  of  the  Pacific. 

It  is  our  intent  to  proceed  actively  to  bring  the 
treaty  into  full  force  and  effect.  In  the  United 
States,  the  constitutional  processes  require  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States  Senate  to  the  ratification. 
It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  full  exchange  of 
views  with  its  leaders  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  development  of  this  treaty  will  lead  to  prompt 
and  favorable  action  by  the  United  States  Senate 
when  its  next  regular  session  convenes  in  January. 

As  set  forth  in  the  joint  statement  of  August  8 
by  President  Rhee  and  myself,  between  now  and 
the  date  when  the  mutual  defense  treaty  can  be 
exi^ected  to  come  into  force  and  effect,  the  armed 
forces  of  our  two  nations  in  Korea  will  be  subject 
to  the  United  Nations  Command,  which  will  com- 
ply with  the  armistice  terms.  During  this  period, 
■  if  there  should  be  an  unprovoked  attack  by  Com- 
munist forces  in  violation  of  the  armistice  terms, 
the  United  Nations  Command  would  immediately 
and  automatically  react. 

In  no  way  can  this  treaty  be  construed  as  preju- 
dicing or  prejudging  a  settlement  of  the  Korean 
problem.  It  is  an  undertaking  to  settle  by  peaceful 
means  any  international  dispute  in  which  the  par- 
ties may  he  involved  and  to  refrain  in  their  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force. 

Finally,  I  want  to  express  our  hopes  that  a  polit- 
ical conference  will  be  held  and  that  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  problem  of  the  long-suffering 
Korean  people  will  be  found.  And  again  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  the  treaty  we  have  signed  today 
is  evidence  of  our  common  desire  for  peace  and  of 
our  conviction  that  a  strong  resolve  to  resist  ag- 
gression is  a  firm  step  toward  this  goal. 

October  72,    1953 


Dr.  Pyun 

Korean  EmbasBy  press  release 

We  Koreans  wish  nothing  more  than  to  remain 
in  the  free  part  of  the  world.  Freedom-loving 
Americans  wish  nothing  more  than  to  help 
Koreans  remain  in  the  free  world,  so  far  as  their 
interest  in  Korea  is  concerned. 

Today  we  have  seen  these  wishes  of  our  two 
peoples  meet  and  culminate  in  an  endurable  cove- 
nant binding  them  together  in  a  holy  and  dedicated 
vigilance  for  freedom.  Freedom  is  indeed  their 
joint  birthright,  inheritance,  and  venture,  for  no 
part  of  freedom  dies  but  threatens  the  rest  of  it. 
I  am  sure  this  written  bond  of  solidarity  will  bring 
joy  and  encouragement  to  all  the  true  friends  of 
freedom  and  frustration  and  discomfiture  to  none 
except  the  enemies  of  freedom. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  American  citizens  have 
been  killed  and  mutilated  and  billions  of  dollars 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  American  taxpayers  have 
been  spent  in  Korea  in  order  to  help  Koreans  keep 
their  freedom  alive.  The  instrument  we  have  just 
seen  signed  is  indeed  a  fitting  surety  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain  and  that  all  these 
fabulous  sums  of  American  money  shall  not  have 
been  spent  for  nothing.  This  will  conserve  the 
fruits  of  our  joint  efforts  so  far  made  to  check 
aggression  and  contribute  toward  putting  a  final 
stop  to  encroachments  upon  freedom.  This  will 
keep  the  Korean  people  from  growing  fainthearted 
in  tlieir  hazardous  and  arduous  march  to  the 
consununation  of  tlieir  national  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. The  thought  that  the  United  States  of 
America  stands  behind  them  will  be  an  unfailing 
source  of  inspiration  that  will  harden  their  will  to 
fight  for  freedom  and  that  will  support  them  in 
their  recurring  difficulties. 

The  Korean  people,  having  endured  killings, 
mutilations,  and  devastations  and  yet  ever  pre- 
pared to  endure  more  on  the  side  of  freedom,  are 
now  provided  with  an  assurance  that  they  will  not 
die  deserted  and  forsaken  in  a  lone  fight  against 
aggression. 

This  important  act  has  won  the  hearts  of  the 
entire  Korean  people.  Though  they  are  presently 
absorbed  in  struggling  for  their  own  freedom,  they 
hereby  stand  solemnly  pledged  to  defend  the 
American  freedom,  too,  if  and  when  it  is  directly 
threatened,  though  we  hope  not.  The  United 
States  will  then  find  us  Koreans  willing  to  die  for 
its  freedom  just  as  its  sons  have  died  for  our  own. 

We  thank  President  Eisenhower  for  initiating 
the  plan  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  own  generous 
heart  which  has  already  been  amply  shown  in 
many  munificent  acts  for  providing  for  the  suffer- 
ing Korean  people.  We  thank  Secretary  Dulles 
and  others  in  the  State  Department  for  tlieii-  tire- 
less toil  in  giving  substance  and  form  to  the  memo- 
rable instrument  as  well  as  in  making  the  American 
public  see  the  need  of  such  an  instrument.  AVe 
thank  the  Senators  and  Congressmen,  without 
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whose  collaboration  and  understanding  tlie  negoti- 
ation for  the  treaty  could  not  liave  started  at  all. 
Above  all,  we  thank  the  American  people  whose 
collective  will  to  serve  has  manifested  itself  in  this 
as  in  all  other  great  and  noble  deeds  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation. 


C.  Tyler  Wood  Appointed 
Korean  Economic  Coordinator 

The  Wliite  House  announced  on  September  30 
that  the  President  on  that  date,  by  recess  appoint- 
ment, had  named  C.  Tyler  Wood  to  be  Economic 
Coordinator  (special  representative  for  Korea). 


Communists  Again  Asked  for  Reply 
on  Political  Conference  Plans 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  September  23 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  Tnessage  which  the 
U.S.  Government  has  requested  the  Govermnent 
of  Sweden  to  tiunsmit  to  the  Chinese  and  North 
Korean  Communists.  The  U.  S.  Government 
has  handed  copies  of  the  message  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General with  a  request  that  he  circulate 
it  to  members  of  the  United  Nations} 

The  United  States,  acting  in  conformity  with 
the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  August  28, 
1953,  is  prepared,  in  consultation  with  the  desig- 
nated group,  to  deal  with  the  arrangements  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  convening  of  the  conference,  as 
recommended  by  the  Armistice  Agreement;  the 
conference  itself,  when  it  convenes,  can  deal  with 
any  matters  not  otherwise  disposed  of  to  the  satis- 
faction of  both  sides. 

We  observe  that  the  note  of  the  Korean  Com- 
munist regime-'  states  that  "the  question  of  the 
composition  of  the  political  conference  can  not 
be  resolved  unilaterally  but  only  by  agreement  be- 
tween both  sides."  The  United  Nations  side  has 
been  selected  and  is  functioning;  the  other  side 
is  defined  in  tiie  Arnii.stice  Agreement,  together 
witli  the  USSR  if  the  other  side  desires.  The 
question  whether  any  neutrals  should  be  invited  is, 
as  the  North  Korean  note  declares,  a  matter  for 
agreement  between  both  sides.  Therefore,  if  de- 
vclo])nients  during  the  conference  warrant  it,  and 
tiie  other  side  desires  to  raise  the  question  of  ad- 
ditional participants,  it  will,  of  cour.se,  be  open  to 
them  to  do  so,  since  at  the  conference  both  sides 
will  be  present  and  will  be  able  to  consider  this 
inald'r. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  the  Swedish  Govcin- 


'  Circulnted  as  TI.  N.  doc.  A/2488  dated  Sept.  23. 
'  U.  N.  doc.  A/247(i  dated  Sept.  15. 


ment  we  again  propose  to  have  the  substance  of 
this  statement  communicated  to  the  Chinese  and 
Nortli  Korean  Communists  and  to  urge  that  they 
reply  promptly. 

AVe  are  most  anxious  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  conference.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the  urgency  of 
the  situation,  if  it  would  facilitate  the  negotiations 
for  the  arrangements  of  the  proposed  political  con- 
ference, we  are  prepared  at  once  to  dispatch  a  rep- 
resentative to  meet  with  the  Chinese  and  North 
Korean  Communists  at  any  of  the  places  which  we 
have  already  suggested  for  the  conference,  namely, 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  or  Geneva. 


Assistance  to  Indochina 

Text  of  Joint  V.  S.-Frewh  Communique 

Press  release  529  dated  September  30 

The  forces  of  France  and  the  Associated  States 
in  Indochina  have  for  8  years  been  engaged  in  a 
bitter  struggle  to  prevent  the  engulfment  of  South- 
east Asia  by  the  forces  of  international  commu- 
nism. The  heroic  eft'orts  and  sacrifices  of  these 
French  union  allies  in  assuring  the  liberty  of  the 
new  and  independent  states  of  Cambodia,  Laos 
and  Vietnam  has  earned  the  admiration  and  sup- 
port of  the  free  world.  In  recognition  of  the 
French  union  effort  the  United  States  Government 
has  in  the  past  furnished  aid  of  various  kinds  to 
the  Governments  of  France  and  the  Associated 
States  to  assist  in  bringing  the  long  struggle  to  an 
early  and  victorious  conclusion. 

The  French  Government  is  firmly  resolved  to 
carry  out  in  full  its  declaration  of  July  3,  1953 
by  which  is  announced  its  intention  of  jjerfecting 
the  independence  of  the  three  Associated  States 
in  Indochina,  through  negotiations  with  the 
Associated  States. 

The  Governments  of  France  and  the  United 
States  have  now  agreed  that,  in  support  of  plans 
of  the  Frencli  (iovernment  for  the  intensified 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Viet  Minli,  the 
United  States  will  make  available  to  the  French 
Government  prior  to  December  31,  1954  addi- 
tional financial  resources  not  to  exceed  $385  mil- 
lion. Tiiis  aid  is  in  addition  to  fuiuls  already  ear- 
marked by  the  United  States  for  aid  to  France 
and  the  Associated  States. 

The  French  Ciovernment  is  determined  to  make 
every  effort  to  break  u])  and  destroy  the  regular 
enemy  forces  in  Imlocliina.  Toward  tliis  end  the 
government  intends  to  carry  througli,  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  Cumbotlian,  Laotian,  and  Viet- 
namese Ctovernments,  the  plans  for  increasing  the 
Associated  States  forces  while  increasing  tempo- 
rarily French  forces  to  levels  considered  necessary  i 
to  assure  tlie  success  of  existing  military  ]ilans.  ! 
The  additional  United  States  aid  is  designed  to 
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help  make  it  possible  to  achieve  these  objectives 
with  maximum  speed  and  effectiveness. 
—  The  increased  French  effort  in  Indochina  will 
not  entail  any  basic  or  permanent  alteration  of 
the  French  Government's  plans  and  programs  for 
its  Nato  forces. 


Viet-Nam  Thanks  U.  S.  for  Aid 
To  Flood  Sufferers 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  dated  Septeviber 
30  from  Prime  Minister  Nguyen  Van  Tarn  of 
Viet-Nam  to  U.  S.  Ambassador  Donald  R.  Heath, 
together  tvith  Ainbassador  Heath's  reply  of 
October  1: 

Mr.  Ambassador:  As  in  the  case  of  last  year's 
typhoon,  the  population  of  central  Vietnam,  which 
has  once  more  Ibeen  sorely  tried  by  recent  flood, 
has  seen  its  ruins  and  its  miseries  relieved  and 
eased,  thanks  to  the  rapid  bringing  of  aid  which 
has  been  provided  by  its  friends. 

His  Majesty  Bao  Dai,  Chief  of  State  of  Viet- 
nam, has  kindly  asked  me  to  express  on  this  occa- 
sion his  deep  gratitude  for  the  extensive  material 
assistance  which  you  have  kindly  accorded  to  the 
victims  and  for  the  valuable  aid  afforded  by  the 
American  services  in  organizing  most  urgent  first 
aid. 

I  desire  to  join  my  own  personal  thanks  with 
those  of  the  Chief  of  State  and  to  ask  you  kindly 
to  transmit  to  the  American  Special  Technical 
and  Economic  Mission,  which  participated  with 
such  speed  and  efficacy  in  this  work  of  human 
solidarity  and  of  social  mutual  help,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  profound  gratitude  of  His  Majesty's 
Government. 


Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister  :  I  am  most  happy  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  kind  letter  of  Sep- 
i  tember  30  in  which  you  set  forth  the  official 
thanks  of  His  Majesty  Bao  Dai,  Chief  of  State  of 
Vietnam,  as  well  as  your  own  personal  expression 
of  gratitude,  for  the  aid  supplied  to  the  sufferers 
in  the  recent  typhoon  flood  in  central  Vietnam  by 
various  American  agencies.  I  shall  at  once  in- 
form General  Wilbur  R.  McEeynolds,  Chief  of 
the  STEM  Mission,  of  the  special  expression  of 
appreciation  for  the  work  of  his  Mission  in  sup- 
plying immediate  disaster  relief. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  I  desire  to  express  the  feelings  of  sym- 

Eathy  and  concern  which  have  been  experienced 
y  the  American  people  on  reading  news  of  this 
disaster ;  and  to  add  on  behalf  of  my  Government 
its  hope  that  the  damage  will  be  speedily  repaired 
and  that  the  population  of  central  Vietnam  will 
not  experience  similar  affliction  in  the  future. 


Visit  of  President  of  Panama 

On  September  25  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced (press  release  518)  that  the  President  of 
Panama,  Jose  Antonio  Remon  C,  and  Sefiora  de 
Remon  would  arrive  at  Washington  on  Septem- 
ber 28. 

The  President's  party  was  met  at  Washington 
National  Airport  by  Vice  President  Nixon  and 
other  officials  of  the  Government,  including  Ad- 
miral Arthur  Radford,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  John  M.  Cabot,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Inter- American  Affairs. 

On  the  evening  of  September  28  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Eisenhower  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of 
the  President  and  Seiiora  de  Remon. 

On  September  29  President  Remon  addressed  a 
meeting  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
at  the  Pan  American  Union,  which  was  followed 
by  a  luncheon  in  his  honor.  On  that  evening.  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Army  Earl  D.  Johnson  gave 
a  reception  for  the  President  and  Sefiora  de  Re- 
mon, and  Secretary  Dulles  gave  a  dinner  in  their 
honor. 

On  October  1  the  President  and  Sefiora  de  Re- 
mon departed  for  New  York.  They  will  leave  for 
Panama  on  October  7. 

In  announcing  the  impending  visit  on  August 
25,  the  White  House  referred  to  it  as  "a  further 
demonstration  of  the  cordial  relations  and  historic 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
Ijublic  of  Panama,  which  will  this  year  celebrate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  its  independence." 


Joint  Statement  on  President  Remon's  Visit 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  1 

In  the  spirit  of  the  close  friendship  that  unites 
the  peoples  and  Governments  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States,  we  have  considered  the  main  aspects 
of  the  unique  relations  existing  between  the  two 
countries  prompted  by  an  earnest  desire  to  make 
such  relations  as  satisfactory  as  possible. 

In  our  conversations  we  have  dealt  mainly  with 
that  part  of  our  relations  which  springs  directly 
from  the  fact  that  the  canal  which  connects  the 
waters  of  the  two  oceans  and  the  zone  adjacent 
thereto  run  through  the  heart  of  the  territory  of 
Panama  and,  therefore,  certain  questions  have 
arisen,  the  solution  of  which  is  of  great  importance. 

In  considering  these  relationships,  we  have 
deemed  it  opportune  in  the  first  place  to  reiterate 
the  basic  principles  set  forth  by  our  governments 
in  1933  and  1936. 

We  have  agi'eed  that  these  basic  principles  ap- 
plicable to  the  relations  between  the  two  countries 
should  have  as  a  consequence  the  adoption  of 
measures  tending  to  make  them  more  effective  to 
the  end  that  there  should  be  an  equitable  benefiting 
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of  the  two  nations  which  made  possible  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  as  well  as  an  enablinji  of  the 
connnerce  and  industry  of  Panama  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  market  ottered  by  the  Canal  Zone  and 
by  the  shij^s  transiting  the  Canal. 

We  have  equally  agreed  that  inasmuch  as  the 
two  countries  have  a  mutual  and  vital  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  principle  of 
equality  of  opportunity  and  treatment  must  have 
full  effect  in  regard  to  the  citizens  of  Panama  and 
the  United  States  emi:)loyed  in  the  Canal  Zone  as 
set  forth  in  the  exchange  of  notes  of  March  2, 
1936,  on  this  subject  and  that  wherever  circum- 
stances sliould  be  found  which  in  any  manner  in- 
terfere with  the  observance  of  that  principle,  ap- 
propriate measures  will  be  taken  by  the  United 
States. 

In  conformity  with  the  first  of  the  two  princi- 
l)les,  above  stated,  we  have  recognized  the  advis- 
ability of  giving  due  consideration,  in  the  cases  of 
lands  granted  in  the  past  for  Canal  purposes 
which  are  no  longer  needed  for  such  purposes  in 
order  that  arrangements  may  be  agreed  u])on  for 
the  transfer  of  those  lands  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  that  the  commissions 
set  up  by  the  two  governments  to  review  our  rela- 
tions and  the  operation  of  our  treaties  are  already 
at  work  with  a  view  to  entering  into  any  arrange- 
ments that  may  be  found  necessary  to  "insure  for 
the  future  a  nuitually  advantageous  and  satisfac- 
tory relationship. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  has 
expressed  during  the  course  of  these  conversations 
his  deep  appreciation  for  the  cordial  and  friendly 
attitude  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
has  reiterated  the  expressions  of  sincere  friend- 
ship which  animate  the  people  and  Government  of 
Panama  in  respect  of  the  peojile  and  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  also  has 
expressed  his  full  solidarity  with  the  United  States 
in  the  defense  of  democracy  and  Panama's  un- 
flinching will  to  cooperate  with  it,  as  the  Republic 
lias  already  done  in  the  two  world  wars,  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  within  a  free 
world. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  on  his  part 
has  exi)ressed  the  interest  of  the  people  and  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people  and  Government  of  Panama.  He  lias  as- 
sured the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
that  all  of  the  points  which  the  representatives  of 
Panama  desire  to  raise  would  receive  the  most 
.synipallictic  consideration  in  tlie  light  of  the  espe- 
cially close  relations  existing  between  the  two 
countries.  In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  special 
bonds  between  the  two  countries  he  has  expressed 
the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  continue  to  coop- 
erate in  the  develoi)nient  of  Panama's  national 
economy. 

It  is  felt  that  this  meeting  has  achieved  a  high 


measure  of  mutual  understanding  and  contidence 
which  in  the  connnon  interest  of  the  two  nations 
and  of  the  free  world  nmst  characterize  the  ties 
between  them. 


International  Bank 
Loan  to  Panama 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  on  September  25  announced  two 
loans  totaling  $1,490,000  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  Panama :  $1,200,000  for  the  purchase  of 
agricultural  machinery  and  $290,000  for  a  grain- 
storage  plant.  The  borrower  is  the  Instituto  de 
Fomento  Economico  (Ife),  an  autonomous  gov- 
ernment agency,  and  the  loan  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Government  of  Panama. 

Panama  has  enough  good  soil  to  produce  all  of 
its  agricultural  requirements,  but  because  of  out- 
moded farm  practices  it  does  not  produce  even  all 
of  its  food.  In  1951  Panama  had  to  import  $16 
million  worth  of  food.  The  Government  is  mak- 
ing intensive  efforts  to  encourage  agricultural  de- 
velopment and  is  carrying  out  a  program  to  im- 
prove agricultural  techniques  through  extension 
services  and  technical  advice  to  farmers. 

Nearly  half  the  bank's  loan  of  $1,200,000  will  be 
used  to  purchase  equipment  for  agricultural 
machinery  pools.  Ife  will  operate  the  pools  and 
will  perform  services  for  farmers  on  a  contract 
basis.  The  equipment,  which  will  consist  nuiinly 
of  tractors,  plows,  harvesters,  and  combines,  will 
be  used  in  land  clearance  as  well  as  in  farming. 

The  loan  also  provides  for  funds  which  will  be 
used  to  import  agricultural  machinery  and  equip- 
ment to  be  sold  to  qualified  farmers  who  will  ob- 
tain credits  for  its  purchase  from  Ife. 

A  third  portion  of  the  loan  will  be  used  by  Ife 
to  purchase  hand  tools  for  small  farms.  A  high 
percentage  of  farmers  in  Panama  own  only  a  few 
acres  of  land,  which  they  till  with  crude,  home- 
made tools  on  a  bare  subsistence  basis.  Ife  will 
employ  a  small  staff  of  agricultural  advisers  to 
assist  these  farmers,  and  will  set  up  its  own  store 
.system  to  sell  at  cost  simple  basic  eciuipiiu'iit  such 
as  machetes,  axes,  and  barbed  wire. 

Tlie  loan  of  $1,200,000  is  for  a  term  of  7  years 
and  carries  interest  of  45{<  percent  including  the 
1  i)ercent  commission  which  is  allocated  to  a  special 
reserve.  Amortization  ))aynients  will  begin 
November  15,  1955. 

The  $290,000  loan  will  be  used  to  pay  for  tlie 
import  of  materials  and  services  needed  by  Ife 
to  build  a  4,000-ton  grain-storage  plant  at  Panama 
City.  Pananui  has  no  modern  facilities  for  dry- 
ing and  storing  corn  and  beans,  its  pi-iiicipal  crops. 
In  most  years  20  to  'M)  percent  of  the  grain  spoils 
hcfore  it  can  be  used.  There  is  a  glut  of  "wet" 
grain  from  August  to  December  and  a  scarcity 
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during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Consequently, 
producers  receive  very  low  prices  at  liarvest  time 
and  consumers  have  to  pay  very  high  prices  later. 

Tlie  new  processing  aJid  storage  plant  should  re- 
duce fluctuations  in  price  by  providing  a  year- 
round  supj)ly  of  locally  grown  corn  and  beans  of 
good  quality.  It  should  also  raise  the  income  of 
many  corn  and  bean  producere  by  providing  a 
ready  market,  at  reasonable  prices,  for  their  pro- 
duction. And  finally,  it  should  improve  Panama's 
balance-of-trade  position  by  diminishing  imports 
of  wheat  and  beans,  which  now  amount  to  about  $2 
million  a  year. 

The  grain  storage  loan  is  for  a  term  of  8  years 
and  carries  interest  of  4%  percent  including  the 
statutory  1  percent  commission.  Amortization 
payments  will  begin  November  15,  1955. 


Panama  Joins  Inter- American 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission 

Press  release  540  dated  October  2 

The  Inter- American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission 
gained  a  third  member  on  September  21  through 
the  adherence  of  Panama  to  the  convention, 
signed  originally  by  the  United  States  and  Costa 
Rica  in  1049,  which  established  the  Commission.^ 

By  the  terms  of  the  convention,  the  Commission 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  gathering  and  inter- 
preting factual  information  on  the  tuna  and  tuna- 
bait  fishes  of  the  tropical  Eastern  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  purpose  is  to  maintain  the  populations  of  these 
fishes  at  levels  which  will  permit  maximum  utili- 
zation year  after  year  without  depletion. 

Starting  on  a  small  scale,  the  Tuna  Commission 
has  made  noteworthy  progress  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  two  lines  of  research.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  U.S.  tuna  fleet,  it  has  collected 
both  current  and  historical  records  of  fishing  ac- 
tivities. This  information,  basic  to  any  fishery 
research,  is  valuable  material  which,  when  analysis 
is  completed,  will  provide  some  indication  of  the 
condition  of  the  stocks.  Further  studies  made 
from  research  vessels  at  sea  will  be  necessary  be- 
fore the  Commission  can  know  whether  regulatory 
measures  are  necessary. 

The  Commission  has  at  the  same  time  carried 
forward  studies  of  the  tuna-bait  fishes  in  the  Gulf 
of  Nicoya  oS  Costa  Eica,  formerly  a  principal 
source  of  bait-fish  supply  for  the  tuna  fleet.  This 
research,  conducted  from  Commission  branch 
headquarters  at  Puntarenas,  Costa  Rica,  definitely 
established  the  disappearance  from  the  Gulf,  for 
reasons  not  yet  known,  of  the  most  important  bait 
species,  the  anchoveta. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  has  made  a  gift  of  two 
boat  loads  of  anchoveta  which  are  now  being  taken 
from  the  Gulf  of  Panama  to  be  transplanted  in  the 
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Gulf  of  Nicoya  in  an  effort  to  re-establish  the 
species  there- 

The  preliminary  arrangements  with  the  Pana- 
manian Government  were  made  by  Jose  Luis 
Cardona-Cooper  of  Costa  Rica  who  is  Secretary 
of  the  Commission. 


Death  of  Mayor  Ernst  Reuter 

statement  by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  29 

The  sudden  death  of  Mayor  Ernst  Reuter  of 
West  Berlin  is  a  great  loss  not  only  to  the  citizens 
of  his  city  and  country  but  also  to  the  peoples  of 
the  free  world.  Mayor  Reuter  was  a  born  leader. 
His  was  a  rare  combination  of  talents,  including 
courage,  intelligence,  energy,  and  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Liberty-loving  people 
everywhere  will  mourn  his  passing  and  salute  his 
memory. 


Secretary  Dulles  Expresses  Sympathy 

Press  release  527  dated  September  29 

Secretary  Dulles  on  September  29  sent  the  fol- 
lomng  message  to  Mrs.  Ernst  Reuter: 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Reuter:  It  is  with  deep  shock 
that  I  heard  of  the  death  of  your  husband.  Mayor 
Reuter  has  been  a  symbol  of  courage  and  sii'ength 
to  the  free  world.  His  name  will  be  forever 
associated  with  the  inspiring  record  of  the  city 
of  Berlin  in  the  face  oi  overwhelming  odds  and 
threats  to  its  inhabitants.  His  loss  will  be  felt 
not  only  by  the  people  of  Germany  but  also  by 
millions  in  other  countries  who  have  drawn 
strength  and  confidence  from  his  valiant  stand 
for  freedom. 

The  sympathy  of  the  American  people  is  with 
you  and  your  fellow  citizens. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Recess  Appointments 

On  October  1,  the  President  appointed  Selden  Chapin 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Panama  and  H.  Freeman  Matthews 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands,  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate.  Mr.  Chapin  succeeds  John  C.  Wiley, 
resigned.  Mr.  Matthews,  formerly  Deputy  Under  'Secre- 
tary of  State,  succeeds  Mr.  Chapin. 

The  President  on  September  26  appointed  Dempster 
Mcintosh  to  be  Ambassador  to  Uruguay. 
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U.S.  Again  Asks  Soviets  To  End 
German  Travel  Restrictions 

On  September  17  U.S.  High  Commissioner 
James  B.  Conant  sent  a  letter  to  the  Soviet  High 
Co77imis.sioner  for  Germany,  VUuIimir  Semencv, 
repeating  the  U.S.  proposal  of  August  26^  that 
the  Soviet  authorities  lift  restrictions  on  inter- 
zonal travel  hy  German  nationals.  Following  is 
the  text  of  the  letter,  together  with  that  of  the 
Soviet  reply  to  his  earlier  communication. 


Ambassador  Conant  to  Mr.  Semenov,  September  17 

I  have  your  letter  of  September  1,  in  which  you 
reply  to  my  proposal  of  August  26, 1953,  that  there 
be  waived  simultaneously  the  inter-zonal  pass 
which  is  required  by  occupation  powers  and  the 
Aufenthaltserlauhnis  [residence  permit]  which  is 
required  by  German  authorities.  I  regret  that 
instead  of  accepting  my  proposal,  you  have  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  your  letter  to  unfounded 
allegations  that  German  authorities  in  the  Federal 
Republic  are  hindering  the  inter-zonal  travel  of 
German  Nationals.  These  allegations  are  so  man- 
ifestly false  that  I  do  not  propose  to  answer  them. 
I  would  liowever  point  out  that  your  claim  that 
these  obstructions  exist  should  have  led  you  to 
agree  the  more  readily  to  my  proposal  to  waive 
the  inter-zonal  pass  and  the  Aufeiithaltserlaubnis 
requirements. 

You  liave  proposed  that  the  whole  matter  be 
referred  to  the  government  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  and  to  the  German  authorities  in 
the  Soviet  Zone.  You  appear  to  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  inter-zonal  pass  system  was  estab- 
lished by  quadripartite  agreement  and  that  there- 
fore the  waiver  of  this  requirement  is  a  matter 
falling  solely  within  the  authority  of  the  occupa- 
tion powers. 

As  regards  the  views  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  on  this  subject,  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  tlie  unequivocal  statements  contained 
in  the  resolution  of  the  Bundestag  on  July  1,  1953, 
calling  for  free  circulation  of  all  Germans 
throughout  Germany,  and  in  the  subsequent  deci- 
sion of  the  Federal  Cabinet  of  August  25,  1953, 
asking  for  removal  of  all  restrictions  imposed  on 
inter-zonal  travel  by  reason  of  the  inter-zonal  pass 
ief|uirenient. 

By  tliese  actions  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many solemnly  declared  its  desire  and  willingness 
lo  do  everything  possible  to  bring  about  conditions 
permitting  unrestricted  travel  throughout  Ger- 
many of  (iernuvn  Nationals  irresi)cctive  of  their 
place  of  residence.  For  this  reason  the  German 
authorities  in  the  US  Zone  will,  as  I  have  already 
iiiforined  you  in  my  letter  of  August  20,  waive  the 


'  Rui.i-ETIN  of  Sept.  21,  1953,  p.  391.     Dr.  Conant's  ear- 
lier Idler,  (liileil  Aug.  20,  was  delivered  on  Auk.  27. 
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Aufenthaltserlauhnis  simultaneously  with  our 
waiver  of  the  inter-zonal  pass  requirement,  on 
condition  that  German  authorities  in  the  Soviet 
Zone  do  the  same. 

I  wish  therefore  to  reiterate  to  you  mj'  proposal 
contained  in  my  letter  to  you  of  August  20,  1953, 
that  "we  now  jointly  waive  the  Allied  inter-zonal 
pass  requirement  for  travel  of  German  Nationals 
between  and  through  the  US  and  USSR  Zones." 

On  condition  that  you  will  have  informed  me  in 
advance  of  your  agreement  to  institute  similar 
measures  simultaneously,  I  am  prepared  to  waive, 
effective  24 :  00  hours  September  30,  the  inter-zonal 
pass  requirement  for  German  Nationals  proceed- 
ing through  established  crossing  points  to  the  US 
Zone  from  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  or  from 
Berlin.  At  tlie  same  time,  I  request  that  you  re- 
ojDen  those  inter-zonal  crossing  points  which  were 
closed  on  Soviet  instructions  at  various  dates  prior 
to  the  middle  of  1952. 

Since  my  British  and  French  colleagues  are 
making  the  same  proposal,  German  Nationals 
would  then  be  able  to  travel  throughout  Germany 
on  the  simple  presentation  of  their  identity  cards. 


Mr.  Semenov  to  Ambassador  Conant,  September  1 

The  Govermnent  of  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public, to  whom  the  Soviet  authorities  had  turned 
over  the  administrative  functions  as  far  back  as 
1949,  adopted  in  June  1953,  as  is  known,  a  deci- 
sion for  further  considerable  easement  of  the 
movement  of  German  nationals  between  the  GDR 
and  Western  Germany.  Each  community  has 
been  given  the  unrestricted  right  to  issue  to  its 
residents  travel  passes  to  Western  Germany,  as 
well  as  the  right  to  issue  residence  pennits  for 
that  community  to  persons  in  West  Germany. 

In  the  interest  of  facilitating  unrestricted  inter- 
zonal travel  for  German  nationals,  tlie  GDR  Gov- 
ernment has  set  aside  additional  trains,  which  are 
circulating  between  East  and  West  German}'. 
Still  other  measures  have  been  added  in  further- 
ance of  the  unrestricted  movement  of  German 
citizens  between  East  and  West  Germany.  Thus, 
every  resident  of  East  Germany  may  visit  Western 
Germany  at  any  time  he  wishes.  Nor  are  any 
obstacles  placed  by  the  (JDR  Government  in  the 
way  of  West  German  residents  entering  Eastern 
Germany. 

From  25  June  to  25  August,  the  GDR  authori- 
ties had  issued  430,000  inter-zonal  passes  to  resi- 
ilents  in  Eastern  Germany.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, 120,000  residence  permits  for  the  GDR  have 
been  issued  to  residents  in  Western  Germany. 

The  above-mentioned  measures  by  the  GDR 
Government  are  in  comidete  accord  with  their  pol- 
icy, aimed  at  the  restoration  of  German  unity, 
which  is  receiving  wide.'^pread  sup]>ort  from  the 
l)opulati()n  of  both  East  and  West  Germany. 


Deparfmenf  of  S/afe  Bu//efin 


On  the  other  hand,  Adenauer's  Government  in 
Western  Germany  is  erecting  obstacles  to  the  free 
movement  of  German  citizens  in  Western  and 
Eastern  Germany.  Numerous  facts  bear  witness 
that  West  German  Government  agencies  are  not 
only  using  delaying  tactics  in  the  handling  of 
visiting  applications,  but  are  also  refusing  to  issue 
passes  to  West  (lerman  residents  wishing  to  visit 
Eastern  Germany.  Thus,  for  example,  out  of  2800 
West  German  residents  who  applied  for  permits 
to  visit  the  automobile  races  in  ISachsenring,  only 
180  received  permission  from  the  West  German 
authorities  to  travel  to  the  GDR.  There  is  in  oper- 
ation in  Western  Germany  a  secret  directive  by 
the  Adenauer  Government  which  forbids  the  issu- 
ance of  inter-zonal  passes  to  members  and  friends 
of  democratic  progressive  organizations,  as  well 
as  to  business  representatives  seeking  to  establish 
trade  relations  with  the  GDR.  In  Baden-Wuert- 
temberg  alone,  10,000  applications  for  inter-zonal 
passes  have  been  turned  down  pursuant  to  this 
directive. 

At  the  same  time.  West  German  Govermuent 
agencies  are  hindering  GDR  residents  from  en- 
tering Western  Germany,  are  refusing  them  resi- 
dence permits  for  Western  Germany,  and,  in  a 
number  of  cases,  go  so  far  as  to  place  under  arrest 
GDR  residents  coming  to  visit  relatives  or  ac- 
quaintances in  Western  Germany. 

I  deemed  it  necessary  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  above-mentioned  facts  restricting  the  free 
movement  of  German  nationals  between  East  and 
West  Germany. 

As  for  the  proposal  to  dispense  with  inter-zonal 
passes  for  German  citizens,  I  should  think  it  ad- 
visable to  refer  this  question  to  the  governments 
of  the  GDR  and  the  Western  Federal  Republic 
for  their  decision.  I  expect  that  such  a  step  will 
contribute  to  the  establishment  of  contact  between 
the  two  governments  for  the  purpose  of  resolving 
still  other  questions  in  connection  with  the  resto- 
ration of  a  unified  Germany  as  a  democratic  and 
peace-loving  state. 


the  territoi-y  of  each  of  the  members.  The  agi-ee- 
ment  will  come  into  force  as  soon  as  six  signatory 
States  have  deposited  their  instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation with  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  ratifications  have  been 
deposited  by  the  United  States,  Denmark,  Iceland, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Norway. 


Release  of  William  N.  Oatis 
From  Czechoslovak  Prison 

Press  release  539  dated  October  2 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  exchange  of  letters 
hetu^een  WUliam  N.  Oatis  and  Becretary  Dulles^ 
concerning  Mr.  Oatis^  release  after  2  years  of  im- 
prisonment in  Czechoslovakia:'^ 

Mr.  Oatis  to  Secretary  Dulles 

September  12,  1953 

Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles 

Secretary  of  State 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Mr.  Dulles  :  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
deeply  I  appreciate  the  efforts  made  on  my  behalf 
by  you  and  your  department  and  those  in  Prague 
in  your  foreign  service. 

I  believe  that  it  was  largely  because  of  such  ef- 
forts that  I  was  able  to  regain  my  freedom  last 
May  after  two  years  in  prison  in  Czechoslovakia. 

I  am  grateful  also  to  your  department  and  its 
representatives  abroad  for  supplying  me  with  a 
new  passport,  for  transporting  me  from  Pragiie 
to  Nurnberg  and  for  facilitating  my  entry  into 
Western  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

Thank  you  for  everything. 
Yours  sincerely 

William  N.  Oatis 


Secretary  Dulles'  Reply 


Turkey  Signs  NATO  Agreement 

Press  release  538  dated  October  2 

On  October  2,  Feridun  C.  Erkin,  the  Turkish 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  signed  on  behalf 
of  his  Government  the  Agreement  on  the  Status  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Ti-eaty  Organization,  National 
Representatives,  and  International  Staff.  The 
agreement,  which  was  signed  for  the  United  States 
and  other  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  at 
Ottawa  on  September  20,  1951,  is  designed  to  de- 
fine the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  its  person- 
nel, and  the  representatives  of  member  states  in 


September  26, 1953 


Dear  Mr.  Oatis  :  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  September  12,  1953.  Your  release  from 
a  Czechoslovak  Communist  prison  and  your  re- 
turn to  your  family  and  friends  in  the  United 
States  was  a  source  of  deep  j^ersonal  satisfaction 
to  the  President,  to  myself,  and  to  all  of  the  offi- 
cers concerned  in  the  Department  and  Foreign 
Service. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 


'  For  a  stntement  on  Mr.  Oatis'  release,  see  Bulletin 
of  June  1,  1953,  p.  785. 
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Filing  of  Compensation  Claims 
by  Former  Nationals  of  Austria 

Press  release  502  dated  Sept.  16 

The  Government  of  Austria  has  acted  to  extend 
to  jiersons  who  were  formerly  nationals  of  Austria 
and  who  are  now  citizens  of  the  United  States 
certain  benefits  previously  fji'anted  only  to  Aus- 
trian nationals.  Tlie  benefits  involved  are  those 
under  the  Victims  Welfare  Law  and  those  under 
the  Civil  Servants  Indemnity  Law.  The  time 
limit  for  filino^  claims  for  these  benefits  expires  on 
August  20,  1954. 

Under  the  Victims  Welfare  Law,  as  amended, 
persons  who  (a)  possessed  Austrian  nationality  on 
March  13,  1938,  (b)  suffered  imprisonment  in 
Austria  at  any  time  between  March  (J,  19.33,  and 
May  9,  1945,  because  of  persecution  and  (c)  have 
a  present  income  of  less  than  100,000  schillin<is 
per  year  (approximately  $3,845)  are  entitled  to 
receive  compensation.  This  comiiensation  gener- 
ally consists  of  a  one-time  payment,  presently 
amounting  to  431.2  schillings,  for  each  month 
spent  in  confinement.  Claimants  are  also  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  for  certain  court  costs  and 
administrative  fees  which  were  imposed  in  con- 
nection with  such  imprisonment  but  compensation 
for  attorney's  fees,  fines,  or  confiscated  property 
is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  law.  Claims  for  re- 
duced benefits  may  be  made  by  certain  specified 
heirs. 

Claims  under  the  Victims  Welfare  Law  may  be 
filed,  with  accompanying  proof,  with  the  Wiener 
Landesregierung,  Magistratsabteilung  12,  Gon- 
zagagasse  23,  Vienna  I,  Austria,  or  with  the  Aus- 
trian Embassy,  2144  Wyoming  Avenue,  NW., 
Washington,  t).  C. 

Under  the  Civil  Servants  Indemnity  Law,  for- 
mer public  employees  of  the  Austrian  Federal 
State,  of  tlie  Laender,  nuinicipalities,  etc.,  who, 
for  political  or  racial  reasons,  were  dismissed  or 
suffered  a  reduction  of  their  income  at  any  time 
between  March  (i,  1933,  or  April  30,  1945,  are  en- 
titled to  certain  benefits.  Where  the  former  civil 
servant  is  deceased,  reduced  benefits  may  be 
claimed  by  his  surviving  sjiouse  or  child. 

Claimants  under  the  Civil  Servants  Indemnity 
Law  should  use  the  official  form  ])r<)vided  for  the 
purpose.  The  form  will  be  available  shortly  from 
the  Austrian  Embassy,  2144  Wyoming  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  claims  under  this 
law  .should  be  filexl  with  the  Austrian  Embassy. 


Handling  of  Foreign  Exchange 
by  Government  Agencies 

White  IIuiiKP  prens  release  dated  ScptemluT  -4 

Tiie  President  on  Si'plember  23  issued  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  autliorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury  to  promulgate  regulations  governing  the 
purchase,  custody,  transfer,  and  sale  of  foreign 
exchange  (including  credits  and  currencies)  by 
other  agencies  of  the  Government. 

In  recent  years  various  Government  agencies 
have  received  foreign  currencies  in  connection 
with  their  operations  abroad,  have  kept  custody  of 
such  currencies,  and  have  used  them  to  supplement 
their  appropriations.  This  arrangement  accorded 
with  then  existing  law.  In  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1953,  enacted  July  15,  1952,  the 
Congress  discontinued  the  authority  for  such  use 
of  foreign  currencies  by  Federal  agencies  after 
July  1,  1953,  and  required  that  thereafter  such 
currencies  should  be  used  only  as  authorized  in 
annual  appropriation  acts.  In  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1954,  the  Congress  supple- 
mented its  earlier  action  by  requiring  that  foreign 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  maj'  oe 
used  by  Federal  agencies  only  when  reimburse- 
ment therefor  is  made  to  the  Treasury  from  appli- 
cable appropriations  of  the  agency  concerned. 
This  action  of  the  Congress  was  in  conformance 
with  a  report  furnished  to  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  in  January 
1953  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  That  report 
contemplated  that  the  Treasury  Department 
would  issue  regulations  providing  for  custody  of 
foreign  currencies ;  for  the  i)rompt  "sale"  of  such 
currencies  to  disbursing  officers,  including  those 
in  the  field ;  and  for  other  steps  which  will  stop 
any  hoarding  of  currencies  by  Federal  agencies 
and  which  will  tend  to  permit  Federal  agencies  to 
have  promptly  available  foreign  currencies  for 
those  financial  requirements  abroad  that  can  be  ad- 
vantageously met  by  using  such  foreign 
currencies. 

The  Hxecutive  order  promulgated  by  the  Presi- 
dent will  make  it  possible  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  issue  such  regulations. 


Text  of  Executive  Order  ■ 

Hy  virtue  of  the  atithnrity  vested  in  me  by  the  Constittl- 
tioii  ami  statutes,  ami  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  hereby  ordered  tliat  the  ))ureliase,  custody,  triinsfer, 
or  sale  of  foreign  exchange  ( including  credits  and  cur- 
renries)  by  any  executive  department  or  asency  of  the 
United  Stales  shall  be  administered  under  such  refiula- 
tions,  not  inconsistent  with  the  [irovisioiis  of  section  141.") 
of  the  Supplemental  .\i)i)roi)riation  Act,  VXM  (GO  Stat. 
(!(i2 ;  :\\  U.  S.  V.  7-4),  section  VM'.K  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  .\ct,  1!K'>4  (07  Stat.  4;i.S),  or  of  any  other 
law,  as  may  be  issued  l)y  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  issue 
such  resulations. 

TiiK  WiiiTi';  llonsK, 

September  2S,  195S. 


IS  /.'((/.  Refl.  5099. 
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Export- Import  Bank  Report 

Tlie  Export -Import  Bank  of  Washington  on 
September  15  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  its  semiannual  report  for  the  half  year 
which  ended  June  30,  1953.^  The  report  sum- 
marizes the  bank's  activities  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year  which  ended  on  that  date. 

The  bank  is  one  of  the  profitable  financial 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Government.  It  paid  a 
dividend  of  $22,500,000,  $2.5  million  greater  than 
previous  annual  dividends,  to  the  Treasury  on 
July  1  out  of  profits  made  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  The  remainder  of  the  net  operat- 
ing profit,  amounting  to  $29,300,000,  was  added  to 
the  bank's  accumulated  earned  reserves,  which 
now  total  $295,600,000.  The  profits  applied  to  the 
dividend  and  accrual  to  reserves  arose  out  of  in- 
terest earnings  of  $75,800,000,  less  administrative 
expenses  of  approximately  $1  million  and  interest 
payments  of  $23,000,000  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

The  bank  pays  interest  to  the  Treasury  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
based  upon  average  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
funds  borrowed  in  the  market.  The  current  rate 
of  new  borrowings  of  the  bank  from  the  Treasury 
is  2%  percent,  representing  an  increase  over  tlie 
rates  paid  in  previous  years. 

During  the  6  months  which  ended  June  30  the 
bank  authorized  new  credits  in  the  amount  of 
$387,000,000  and  allocated  $28,000,000  to  specific 
projects  financed  under  credits  previously  author- 
ized. In  the  same  period  the  bank  disbursed 
$222,700,000  under  loan  authorizations  and  re- 
ceived repayments  of  principal  amounting  to 
$171,900,000  plus  interest  payments  of  $37,500,000. 

As  of  June  30,  1953,  outstanding  loans  of  the 
bank  were  $2.5  billion  with  loan  commitments 
not  yet  paid  out  amounting  to  $791,300,000,  which 
brought  the  total  of  active  credits  to  $3.3  billion, 
leaving  an  uncommitted  lending  authority  of 
$1.2  billion. 

The  bank's  activities  during  the  fiscal  year  in- 
cluded loans  to  countries  in  Europe,  North  and 
South  America,  Africa,  and  the  Far  East.  Loans 
were  outstanding  in  48  countries  on  all  continents. 
Loans  were  made  during  the  year  for  economic 
development  purposes  in  distant  countries  and 
for  the  development  and  expansion  of  foreign 
resources  and  strategic  materials  and  materials 
essential  to  U.S.  industries. 

A  loan  of  $19,600,000  was  extended  to  the  Elec- 
tricity Supply  Commission,  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  to  finance 
the  expansion  of  steam  electric-power  facilities. 
A  credit  previously  authorized  to  a  private  com- 
pany for  the  production  of  sulfur  in  Mexico  was 
increased  by  $1.5  million.    Loans  were  made  to  the 


'■  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  (30  cent.s). 

Ocfofaer   12,    1953 


Bank  of  Japan  and  to  Spanish  commercial  banks 
for  the  purchase  of  U.S.  cotton  needed  for  the 
textile  mills  of  both  countries.  A  loan  of  $300 
million  was  made  to  Banco  do  Brasil  to  enable 
that  country  to  liquidate  its  dollar  indebtedness 
to  American  suppliers. 

During  the  6  months  under  review  the  President 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  reorganization 
plan  -  providing  for  the  elimination  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  transfer  of  its  functions  to 
a  managing  director  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Maj.  Gen.  Glen  E.  Edgerton  was  appointed  to 
this  position,  and  Lynn  U.  Stambaugh  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  director  and  Hawthorne  Arey 
assistant  director. 


Credit  to  Ecuador  Increased  To  Aid 
Completion  of  Highway 

The  Export-Import  Bank  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 18  that  it  has  authorized  an  increase  of 
$2,280,000  in  an  earlier  credit,  extended  in  1947, 
to  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  to  assist  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Quevedo-Manta  Highway.  This 
authorization,  which  will  bear  interest  at  5  per- 
cent and  be  repaid  over  a  period  of  approximately 
15  years,  will  increase  the  existing  line  of  credit 
for  the  highway  from  $2,720,000  to  $5  million. 

Completion  of  this  highway  will  open  up  for 
development  a  potentially  rich  agricultural  area 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of 
Quevedo.  It  will  also  alleviate  a  serious  trans- 
portation bottleneck  by  providing  the  Capital 
City  of  Quito  with  a  modern  highway  connection 
to  the  seacoast  at  Manta. 

The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  a  U.S.  construction  company  for  the  re- 
maining work  to  be  done  on  the  highway,  which 
includes  the  building  of  a  difficult  portion  of  road 
through  rugged  tropical  terrain,  and  the  con- 
struction of  several  bridges  in  accordance  with 
revised  plans  and  specifications  worked  out  by 
the  Government  of  Ecuador,  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  remaining  work  will 
extend  over  a  period  of  approximately  30  months. 


International  Development 
Advisory  Board  Reconstituted 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  26 

The  President  on  September  26  reconstituted  the 
International  Development  Advisory  Board  which 
advises  the  President  and  the  Director  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Administration  on  policy  relating 


'  Buu.ETiN  of  July  13.  1953,  p.  49. 
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to  the  program  of  American  technical  assistance 
to  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  President  reappointed  Eric  Johnston,  pres- 
ident of  tlie  Motion  Picture  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, as  chairman.  Mr.  Johnston  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Board  since  January  1952  under  a  previous 
aj^pointment. 

New  members  of  the  Board  appointed  by  the 
President  on  September  26  are 

Gardner  Cowles,  President,  Cowles  Magazines,  Inc., 
New   York 

Joseph  P.  Grace,  Jr.,  President,  W.  R.  Grace  Company, 
New   York 

Dr.  W.  I.  Myer.s,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  CorneU 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Herschel  D.  Newsom,  Master,  National  Grange,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Vann,  Publisher,  Pittsburgh  Courier,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Laurence  F.  Whittemore,  President,  Brown  Company, 
Berlin,  N.  H. 

Maurice  A.  Hutcheson,  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America 

Three  former  members  of  the  Board  whose  pre- 
vious 2-year  terms  expired  last  November  were  re- 
appointed by  President  Eisenhower.    They  were 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Daniel,  President,  Virginia  State  College, 
Petersburg,  Va. 

Dr.  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  Comiiany,  Akron,  Ohio 

Dr.  TlKimas  I'arran,  Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Public 
Health,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  William  R.  White,  president  of  Baylor  Uni- 
versity, Waco,  Tex.,  will  continue  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  under  a  previous  appoint- 
ment. 

There  is  one  member  of  the  Board  yet  to  be 
appointed. 


Colombo  Plan  Meeting 

statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  515  dated  September  27 

Secretary  Dulles  on.  Seftoriber  27  made  the 
following  statement  on  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Consultative  Conwnittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  convening 
September  28  at  New  Delhi,  India: 

United  States  member.ship  and  participation  in 
the  work  of  the  ConsuUative  Committee  is  anotlier 
taiifjible  indication  of  tiie  impoi-tance  tliis  Gov- 
eriuiH'ut  attaches  to  economic  progress  in  South 
and  Southeast  Asia. 

Tlie  United  States  extends  financial  and  tecii- 
nical  assistance  directly  to  many  of  tiie  countries 


of  this  region  in  order  to  assist  them  in  their  own 
efforts  to  increase  tlieir  economic  strengtli  and 
improve  tlie  well-being  of  their  people. 

The  United  States  believes  that  tlie  Consulta- 
tive Committee  can  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  achievement  of  this  objective.  The 
Committee's  work  is  a  realistic  approach  to  eco- 
nomic progress  by  encouraging  the  preparation 
of  sound,  rational  development  programs  by 
countries  of  the  area.  The  Conunittee  also  en- 
courages close  relationships  and  teamwork  among 
the  countries  undertaking  development  and  those 
extending  assistance  in  tlie  area.  Such  activities 
are  essential  if  progress  is  to  be  achieved  quickly. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  and  the  total 
endeavor  known  as  the  "Colombo  Plan"  ^  serve 
usefully,  in  our  opinion,  in  the  task  of  building 
the  economic  strength  of  this  important  area  of 
the  free  world. 


U.  S.  Delegation 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 27  (press  release  516)  that  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Waugh  will  be  the  U.S.  representative  to 
the  Consultative  Committee's  annual  meeting  and 
that  John  A.  Loftus,  Economic  Counselor  at  the 
U.  S.  Embassy  at  New  Delhi,  will  be  alternate 
representative. 

Other  members  on  the  delegation  are  Clifford 
H.  Willson,  Director  of  Technical  Cooperation, 
American  Embassy,  New  Delhi ;  Rufus  B.  Smith, 
Attache,  American  Embassy,  Karachi ;  and  AV al- 
ter S.  Anderson,  Jr.,  First  Secretary,  American 
Embassy,  Rangoon. 

The  Committee  provides  a  forum  in  which  coun- 
tries undertaking  or  contributing  to  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  region  of  South  and  Southeast 
Asia  meet  on  an  annual  basis  to  consult  and  ad- 
vise on  development  problems  of  the  area.  The 
individual  development  programs  of  countries  of 
the  area,  generally  covering  a  6-year  period  and 
setting  forth  goals  for  acliievement  in  specific 
fields  of  endeavor,  are  known  collectively  as  the 
"Colombo  Plan  for  Cooperative  Economic  De- 
velopment in  South  and  Southeast  Asia." 

Countries  participating  in  this  pi'ogram  are 
Australia,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  India,  Indo- 
nesia, Laos,  New  Zealand,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  territories  in  Malaya  and 
British  Borneo,  the  ITnited  States,  and  Viet-Nam. 
The  Philipi)ines  and  Thailand  generally  attend  as 
observers. 


'  For  an  article  on  the  Colombo  Plan,  see  Bulletin  of 
Sept.  22,  1952,  p.  441. 
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Application  of  Japan  for 
Association  with  GATT 

Statement  by  Samuel  G.  Waugh 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Econom,ic  Affairs  ^ 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  strongly 
supports  the  application  of  Japan  for  provisional 
association  with  the  General  Agreement. 

In  our  view  a  point  has  been  reached  where  it 
is  no  longer  fair,  practical,  or  wise  to  continue  to 
deny  to  one  of  the  largest  trading  nations  of  the 
free  world  the  right  to  participate  in  our  councils 
and  share  with  us  the  administration  of  our  com- 
mon rules  of  equitable  trade. 

It  is  now  8  years  since  the  close  of  World  War 
II  and  more  than  2  years  since  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan.  Throughout  the 
postwar  period  Japan  has  sought  to  frame  its 
commercial  policies  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
and  objectives  of  the  General  Agreement  and  to 
avoid  reversion  to  those  commercial  practices 
which  gave  rise  to  so  much  difficulty  in  the  years 
before  the  war. 

The  contracting  parties  have  consistently  shown 
themselves  sympathetic  to  the  political  difficulties 
and  urgencies  confronting  individual  member  gov- 
ernments. This  has  been  the  course  of  wisdom. 
As  one  of  the  delegates  stated  the  other  day,  in 
connection  with  a  matter  to  which  he  attaches 
some  importance,  governments  must  not  be  sub- 
jected to  too  great  a  strain  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
risk  that  important  trading  countries  may  throw 
up  their  hands  and  try  to  go  it  alone. 

This  good  advice  applies  with  equal  force  to  our 
treatment  of  Japan  in  the  situation  in  which  she 
finds  herself  today.  Japan  has  repeatedly  sought 
to  participate  in  the  multilateral  trading  relation- 
ships which  apply  to  the  rest  of  us.  Repeatedly 
the  Japanese  application  has  been  postponed  for 
reasons  beyond  its  control. 

In  our  judgment  the  time  has  now  come  when 
further  delay  may  prejudice  the  achievement  of 
stable  and  fruitful  economic  relationships  between 
Japan  and  other  free  nations  which  all  of  us 
recognize  is  essential  to  our  common  political  and 
security  interests. 

It  has  been  stated  earlier  in  our  debates  that 
countries  who  live  by  trade  must  choose  their 
commercial  policies  with  great  care.  Japan  lives 
by  trade  almost  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  country 
here  represented.  And  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  while  the  admission  of  Japan  would  affect 
only  a  segment  of  the  commercial  relations  of  any 
one  of  our  countries,  the  continued  exclusion  of 
Japan  will  affect  almost  the  whole  of  Japan's 
trade.     In   our  judgment,   the  difficulties,  both 


political  and  economic,  which  would  result  from 
another  postponement  of  the  Japanese  applica- 
tion, far  outweigh  the  special  problems  which 
may  be  created  for  some  countries  by  Japanese 
admission. 

The  present  trade  position  of  Japan  is  precari- 
ous. In  physical  volume  the  foreign  trade  of 
Japan  is  still  less  than  half  of  what  it  was  in  the 
years  1934  to  1936.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
abnormal  dollar  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
in  Japan  in  connection  with  the  Korean  hostilities, 
Japan  would  have  had  a  balance-of-payments 
deficit  in  1952  of  $750,000,000.^ 

Clearly,  the  extraordinary  dollar  expenditures 
of  the  United  States  in  Japan  will  not  continue 
indefinitely.  On  this  ground  alone,  a  further 
delay  in  bringing  Japan  into  the  trading 
community  of  the  free  world  may  prove  most 
damaging. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  a  word 
or  two  would  be  in  order  on  the  details  of  the 
Japanese  proposal. 

Japan,  this  morning,  has  clearly  stated  its 
awaz'eness  of  the  problems  which  some  govern- 
ments have  felt  would  be  created  by  its  admission 
to  the  General  Agreement.  It  has  endeavored  to 
meet  these  problems  in  various  ways,  and  has,  in 
particular,  indicated  its  willingness  to  confine  its 
admission  to  the  General  Agreement  at  this  time 
to  a  provisional  and  temporary  association.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  should  go  far  toward  dis- 
pelling the  fears  expressed  by  some  countries  with 
respect  to  undertaking  permanent  commitments 
before  the  expiration  of  the  present  period  of 
transition  and  review. 

Moreover,  the  General  Agreement  already  con- 
tains a  number  of  safeguards  against  injuries  aris- 
ing from  trade  developments,  including  the  provi- 
sions of  article  23.  We  do  not  wish  to  express  an 
opinion  just  yet  as  to  whether  it  would  be  right 
or  wrong  to  accept  the  interpretation  of  article  23 
suggested  by  the  Working  Party  which  met  here 
earlier  this  year.  However,  we  should  like  to 
point  out  that,  even  in  the  absence  of  such  an  in- 
terpx'etation,  the  provisions  of  article  23  are  broad 
enough  to  cover  cases  involving  competition  on  the 
basis  of  unfair  labor  conditions  which  a  number 
of  countries  complained  about. 

Turning  to  the  obligations  which  would  be 
placed  upon  Japan  luider  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  suggested  Japanese 
tariff  commitments  are  substantial.  Although 
they  consist  only  of  bindings  of  duty,  nevertheless 
they  represent  an  undertaking  affecting  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Japanese  tariff.  In  addition,  of 
course,  Japan  would  be  obligated  to  carry  out  the 
general  provisions  of  the  agreement  [i.  e.,  Gatt], 
and  this  should  be  in  the  interest  of  all  those  who 


'  Made  before  the  Eighth  Session  of  contracting  parties 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gatt) 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  Sept.  23  (press  release  513 
dated  Sept.  24). 


^  For  text  of  a  statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Allison 
on  the  Japanese  economy,  see  Bulletin  of  July  13,  1953, 
p.  35. 
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have  expressed  fears  as  to  the  possible  revival  of 
the  Japanese  commercial  practices  and  policies  of 
the  prewar  era. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  Government  firmly  believes 
that  the  admission  of  Japan  on  a  provisional  basis 
is  urgent,  that  the  arrangement  proposed  is  botli 
equitable  and  wise,  and  that  Japan  is  deserving 
of  this  recognition  by  the  Contracting  Parties.  It 
is  our  earnest  liope  that  the  governments  here  rep- 
resented will  find  it  possible  to  join  with  the 
United  States  in  giving  this  proposal  their 
support. 

U.  S.  Delegations 

to  International  Conferences 

Meteorological  Meeting 

Tlie  Department  of  State  announced  on  September  23 
(pres.s  release  .512)  that  the  U.  S.  Government  will  be 
represented  at  the  fourth  session  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  (Wmo), 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Geneva  from  October  6  to  27,  19.5.3, 
to  discuss  questions  relative  to  the  program  and  adminis- 
tration of  Wmo,  by  the  following: 

U.  S.  Representative 

Francis  W.  Reichelderfer,  D.  Sc,  Chief,  Weather  Bureau, 
Department  of  Commerce 

Adviser 

Norman  A.  Matson,  Meteorologist,  International  Section, 
Weather  Bureau,  Department  of  Commerce 

Dr.  Reichelderfer,  who  was  elected  president  of  the 
Wmo  at  its  First  Congress,  held  at  Paris  in  March  and 
April  1951.  will  preside  over  the  forthcoming  Committee 
meeting.  The  third  session  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  held  at  Geneva  from  September  9  to  30,  1952. 


North  Atlantic  Shipping  Board 

The  DepartnuMit  of  State  announced  on  October  1  (press 
release  533)  that  the  U.  S.  Government  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  fifth  session  of  the  North  Atlantic  Planning 
Board  for  Ocean  Shippint;,  which  is  to  convene  at  London 
on  October  (i,  by  the  following  delegation  : 

Cfiainnan 

I^)Uis  S.  Rothschild,  Maritime  Administrator  and  Chair- 
man, Federal  Maritime  Board,  Department  of 
(Jonjmorce 

Advisers 

Andrew  C.  Fleming,  Shipping  Attache,  American  Embassy, 
Ivondon 

Addison  G.  Foster.  Director  of  Transportation,  U.  S.  Rep- 
resentative to  Regional  Or^anization.s  in  Europe, 
Paris 

Janie.s  .1.  Mooney,  Maritime  Administration,  Department 
of  ('ommerce 

James  W.  Swihart,  Ollice  of  European  Regional  Affairs, 
Bureau  of  10>irop(>an  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Kenneth  L.  Vore,  Director  of  Transportation,  Department 
of  Defense 

Serge  KonslmarelT,  Chairman  of  the  Washington  Tech- 
nical Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Planning  Board 
for  Ocean  Shipping 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Xoith  Atlantic  Planning  Board 
for  Ocean  Shipping  was  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  from 
April  i:',  to  15,  19.52. 


Order  of  Items  on  Agenda 
of  Political  Committee 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

U.  S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly ' 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  September  30 

The  order  of  items  proposed  by  the  representa- 
tive of  Colombia  and  seconded  by  the  representa- 
tive of  Greece  is  logical  and  constructive  and 
■would  be  satisfactory  to  the  United  States.- 

As  regards  Korea,  we  have  been  doing  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  induce  the  Communists  to 
do  their  indispensable  part  in  getting  a  political 
conference  going. 

On  August  28  the  United  Nations  set  up  its  side 
of  the  political  conference  and  the  United  States 
proposed  to  the  Communists  a  specific  time  and 
three  specific  places  for  the  meeting  of  the  politi- 
cal conference.  The  Communist  response  has 
been,  first,  to  change  their  position  as  regards  the 
composition  of  the  conference  from  that  estab- 
lished in  the  armistice  agreement,  without  giving 
any  reason  for  the  change,  and  second,  to  engage 
in  dilatory  tactics  in  seeking  vainly  to  have  the 
United  Nations  redebate  and  reconsider  decisions 
whicli  it  made  just  a  montli  ago. 

This  is  a  mere  maneuver  and  is  not  the  tittitude 
of  those  who  sincerely  wish  a  peaceful  settlement. 

We  have  tried  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
show  our  complete  good  faith  in  our  desire  to  get 
ahead  with  the  conference.  We  actually  offered 
to  send  a  representative  to  meet  face  to  face  im- 
mediately with  Connnunist  rejjresentatives.  This 
offer  was  rejected  by  the  representative  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  not  rejected  after  consideration 
and  consultation  with  the  Chinese  Communists 
but  rejected  instantly  out  of  hand.  Really,  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  would  iiave  thought  tiuit  the 
Chinese  Communists  could  be  assumed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  speaking  for  themselves  on  tliis  point  with- 
out, shall  I  say,  the  so-called  "good  offices"  of  the 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  view  of  the  fact  tliat  a  very  complete  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  of  Korea  took  place  so 
recently,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  imippropriate, 
to  say  the  least,  to  discuss  Korea  in  the  United 
Nations  while  the  negotiations  are  ])ending.  We 
therefore  fully  agree  tlntt  the  Koretin  item  .should 
be  taken  up  at  a  later  thite.  If,  becau.se  of  new 
developments,  an  immediate  discussion  of  the 
Korean  problem  becomes  desirable,  tlie  item  could 
of  course  be  advanced. 


'Made  on  Sept.  .30  in  Committee  I  i  Political  and 
Security). 

'The  Colombian  propo.sal.  adopted  by  tlie  CommittiH'  on 
Sept.  .30,  listed  the  items  in  the  following  order:  .Morocco, 
Tunisia,  bacterial  warfare,  llurmese  complaint  against 
the  Kepnhlic  of  China,  disarinnment.  measures  to  avert 
the  liireiil  of  ;\  new  win-ld  war,  Korean  iiuestion. 
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Another  item  the  consideration  of  which  should 
in  our  view  be  deferred  is  the  complaint  by  the 
Union  of  Burma  concerning  the  presence  of  for- 
eign forces  in  its  territories.  Our  information 
leads  us  to  believe  that  developments  of  the  next 
several  weeks  may  considerably  alter  this  situa- 
tion, and  the  United  States  therefore  feels  that 
consideration  of  the  matter  should  be  defended  in 
the  hope  and  expectation  that  these  developments 
will  materialize  and  will  reckice  the  tension  in  that 
area. 

The  new  item  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  main  is  closely  related  to  the  problem  of  dis- 
armament, and  the  proposal  before  us  very  prop- 
erly takes  this  into  consideration  and  places  it  on 
the  agenda  immediately  after  the  disarmament 
item. 

The  proposal  of  the  delegate  of  Colombia  takes 
these  factors  into  consideration,  and  it  is  therefore 
our  view  that  it  would  furnish  a  satisfactory  and 
constructive  plan  of  work. 

The  distinguished  representative  of  Egypt  has 
said  that  those  who  have  placed  the  Moroccan  and 
Tunisian  items  on  our  agenda  see  no  objection 
to  placing  them  at  the  head  of  our  agenda  but 
would  like  a  delay  of  several  days  before  the  Com- 
mittee proceeds  to  consider  them.  We  see  no  ob- 
jection to  this  course  of  action  and  feel  that  we 
should  extend  this  courtesy  to  the  proponents  of 
these  items. 


Communist  Retention  of 
World  War  11  Prisoners 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  ^ 

tJ.S./U.N.  press  release  dated  Septemlier  17 

We  have  once  again  heard  the  contention,  first, 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  repatriated  all  war  prisoners 
except  for  a  number  of  claimed  war  criminals  and, 
second,  that  the  Assembly  is  not  entitled  to  con- 
sider the  matter  anyhow  becavise  of  article  107  of 
the  charter.^ 

The  plain  fact  emerging  from  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence  presented   by   the    German,   Italian,   and 


'  Made  on  Sept.  17  in  a  plenary  .ses.sion  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  inclusion  in  the  agenda  of  item  no.  71, 
concernins;  the  rejxirt  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commission  on 
Prisoners  of  World  War  II.  On  the  same  date  the  Assem- 
bly approved  its  inclusion  by  a  vote  of  51-5  (Soviet 
bloc)-l. 

'  Article  107  states  that  "Nothing  in  the  present  Charter 
shall  invalidate  or  preclude  action,  in  relation  to  any  state 
which  during  the  Second  World  War  has  been  an  enemy 
of  any  signatory  to  the  present  Charter,  taken  or  author- 
ized as  a  result  of  that  war  by  the  Governments  having 
responsibility  for  such  action." 


Japanese  Governments  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Commis- 
sion on  Prisoners  of  War  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
either  continues  to  hold  very  large  nmnbers  of 
prisoners  from  World  War  11  or  else  conceals  the 
death  in  prison  of  an  unprecedentedly  large 
number. 

It  is  now  more  than  8  years  since  the  fighting  of 
World  War  II  came  to  an  end.  Yet  the  Soviet 
Union  has  refused  to  give  an  adequate  accounting 
as  required  by  the  rules  of  international  law. 
This  tragic  situation  led  the  General  Assembly  to 
set  up  the  Ad  Hoc  Commission  3  years  ago  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  some  aid  to  the  prisoners  them- 
selves and  of  providing  at  least  news  to  their 
families  whose  wait  has  been  so  cruelly  long. 

The  Commission  is  now  submitting  a  report 
to  the  Assembly  after  meeting  again  recently  in 
Geneva.'  We  should  of  course  consider  the  report 
of  this  subsidiary  body  as  the  Assembly  has  always 
done  in  such  instances. 

Official  statements  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Commission 
tell  a  story  of  mass  human  tragedy.  The  Japanese 
Government  officially  estimates  that  over  246,000 
of  its  captured  nationals  have  already  died  in 
Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  hands  since  World 
War  II.  Those  still  living  as  prisoners  or  whose 
fate  is  uncertain  are  estimated  at  over  85,000.  The 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  estimates  that  scores 
of  thousands  of  its  nationals  still  survive  as  prison- 
ers in  Soviet  hands  far  in  excess  of  the  number 
which  the  Soviet  Union  claims  to  be  holding  as 
war  criminals.  The  Italian  Government,  I  under- 
stand, estimates  that  some  60,000  of  its  nationals 
are  still  held  as  prisoners  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Other  nationalities  are  represented  in  smaller 
numbers. 

The  allegation  that  the  Assembly  lacks  compe- 
tence here  has  really  become  thi-eadbare  from 
repetition  and  consistent  rejection  by  the  Assem- 
bly. A  full  debate  on  the  issue  in  1950  led  to  a 
resolution  establishing  the  commission.  That  reso- 
lution in  its  preamble  proclaimed  the  Assembly's 
competence  under  article  14  of  the  charter.*  It 
should  by  now  be  a  perfectly  clear  tenet  of  our 
jurispruclence  that  article  107  does  not  preclude 
Assembly  consideration  of  any  difference  among 
the  victorious  powers  of  World  War  II. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  plenary 
session  should  follow  the  line  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee's recommending  inclusion  in  our  agenda 
of  the  item  on  the  Ad  Hoc  Commission's  report. 


^  U.N.  doc.  A/2482.  For  a  statement  made  at  the  meet- 
ing by  Ambassador  James  C.  Dunn,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept. 
28,  1953,  p.  428. 

*  Article  14  states  that:  "Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  12,  the  General  Assembly  may  recommend  meas- 
ures for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  any  situation,  regard- 
less of  origin,  which  it  deems  likely  to  impair  the  general 
welfare  or  friendly  relations  among  nations,  including 
situations  resulting  from  a  violation  of  the  provisions 
o(  the  present  Charter  setting  forth  the  Purposes  and 
Principles  of  the  United  Nations." 
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Participation  of  Nonmembers  in 
Discussion  of  Council's  Agenda 

Statement  by  James  J.  Wadsioorth  ^ 

U.S./D.N.  press  release  dated  September  3 

I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  explanation  of  vote. 
This  explanation  is  not  on  the  question  of  the 
agenda  since  the  explanation  of  that  was  made 
by  the  chief  of  my  delegation  some  meetings  ago ;  ^ 
but  it  is  on  the  two  motions  of  the  distinguished 
delegates  from  Pakistan  and  Lebanon  relating 
to  the  request  of  the  13  delegations,  or  two  repre- 
senting those  thirteen,  to  appear  before  the  Coun- 
cil under  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  question  of 
rule  37  of  tlie  Provisional  Rules  of  Procedure.^ 

In  the  opinion  of  my  delegation,  rule  37  never 
contemplated  the  participation  of  nonmembers  in 
the  Security  Council's  consideration  of  its  own 
procedure.  We  believe  that  tlie  effective  and 
orderly  discharge  of  the  Council's  responsibilities 
requires  such  an  interpretation,  which  is  quite 
apart  from  the  question  of  substantive  matter. 
We  regret  therefore  that  we  have  not  found  it 
possible  to  support  the  motion  to  invite  the  repre- 
sentatives of  governments  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Council  to  discuss  the  adoption  of  its  agenda. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  and  I  believe  that  I 
will  be  in  full  harmony  with  the  feeling  of  all  the 
delegates  present,  that  the  group  of  13  has  been 
most  ably  represented  here  by  tlie  distinguished 
representatives  of  Lebanon  and  Pakistan  and 
their  interventions,  we  feel  sure,  have  fully  re- 
flected the  views  of  their  colleagues. 

Requests  for  Oral  Hearings 
Concerning  Trust  Territories 

Statements  by  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton 

V.  S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  * 

Principles  To  Guide  the  Committee 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  September  28 

I  would  like  to  explain  the  general  position  of 
my  delegation  regarding  oral  hearings  of  inhabit- 
ants of  trust  territories  in  the  Fourtli  Committee. 


'  .Miule  ill  the  Security  Council  <in  Sept.  3.  Mr.  Wads- 
wnrlli  is  deputy  U.  S.  reprpsentative  in  tlie  Council. 

•  lUn.i.iCTiN  of  Sept.  7,  V.)'<'^,  p.  :VJ.'>.  The  Council  voted 
on  Sept.  :i  not  to  place  the  Moroccan  (|Uestion  on  its  !i;;enda  ; 

the  vote  was  ."-."■  (C.S.)-!. 

'I'akistfin  luul  pr<ipose(l  that  13  of  the  Asian-African 
states  siKJiisorini,'  inscription  of  the  Moroccan  question 
he  invite<l  to  participate  in  the  discussion  on  tlie  adoiition 
of  the  a;;en(la  ;  Lehanon  liad  moved  lli.it  two  representa- 
tives, to  he  deslKuated  hy  the  sponsors,  make  statements 
on  their  h<'h!ilf.  Koth  niollims  were  rejected,  4-.')  (U.S.)-2 
and  r,  r,  (I'.S.l    1. 

*  Made  on  Sept.  2><  and  Sept.  HO,  respectively,  in  Com- 
mittee IV  (Trusteeshii)). 


It  is  our  view  that  this  Committee  should  hear 
inhabitants  of  trust  territories  when  they  request 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  on  specific 
jjroblems  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to 
merit  tlie  direct  attention  of  the  full  membei-ship 
of  the  United  Nations. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  somewhat  concerned 
over  the  practical  problems  involved  in  gi-anting 
numerous  oral  hearings  in  a  large  Committee  of 
60  states.  We  have  a  long  agenda  of  important 
problems  which  cannot  be  effectively  dealt  with 
unless  the  GO  Committee  members  have  sufficient 
time  to  express  their  own  views  on  these  problems. 
In  looking  over  the  records  of  last  year's  Fourth 
Committee,  my  delegation  has  found  that  requests 
for  oral  hearings  or  the  hearings  themselves  took 
all  the  Committee's  time  at  12  meetings  and  a 
large  part  of  13  other  meetings.  This  was  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  Committee's  66  meetings, 
and  the  Committee  was  unable  to  deal  with  every 
item  on  its  agenda  even  though  it  held  more  meet- 
ings than  in  any  previous  year. 

To  my  delegation,  therefore,  it  seems  both  log- 
ical and  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  avoid  the 
indiscriminate  granting  of  all  requests  for  oral 
hearings.  We  believe  that  any  procedural  com- 
mittee such  as  the  one  proposed  bj'  the  distin- 
guislied  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
Document  A/C.4/L.271  might  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  now  describe  briefly  some 
of  the  general  principles  which  my  delegation  be- 
lieves should  guide  the  Fourtli  Committee  in  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  to  grant  an  oral  hearing. 
The  nrst  of  these  I  have  already  mentioned,  ^\e 
believe  that  the  problem  raised  by  the  petitioners 
should  be  specifically  stated  and  should  be  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  merit  a  hearing.  Secondly,  we 
believe  that  the  Committee  sliould  take  into  ac- 
count the  character  of  the  petitioner  and  the  or- 
ganization he  represents;  the  petitioner  should  be 
a  pei-son  who  can  provide  useful  and  relevant  in- 
formation and  normally  should  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  territory  concerned. 

In  the  third  place,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
Committee  should  grtint  hearings  to  lawyers  who 
are  not  residents  of  the  territory  concerned:  this 
type  of  representation  is  too  suscei)tib!e  of  abuse 
which  would  be  harmful  both  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  the  petitioners  themselves.  Petition- 
ers are  of  course  free  to  obtain  all  the  legal  advice 
they  want,  but  they  should  present  their  own  prob- 
lems to  this  Committee  where,  in  any  case,  they 
will  find  niiiiu'ions  lawyers  to  help  insure  that  they 
iecei\  i"  a  full  and  fair  hearing.  The  fourth  princi- 
ple guiding  my  delegation  is  this.  We  believe  that 
petitioners  from  trust  territories  should  normally 
be  heard  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  before  thej- 
are  granted  hearings  in  this  Coininittee.  The  peti- 
tions system  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  has  been 
carefully  elaborated  by  a  smaller  body  of  V2  mem- 
bers who  have  been  given  (he  specific  task  of  devot- 
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ing  more  time  than  other  members  to  the  study  of 
trust-territory  problems.  We  believe  that  the  Gen- 
ei'al  Assembly  would  not  wish  to  undermine  the 
petitions  work  of  the  Trusteeship  Council.  Fi- 
nally, my  delegation  believes  that  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  grant  a  hearing,  the  Committee 
should  take  into  account  the  extent  and  character 
of  past  actions  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  problem  raised  by  the 
I^etitioner. 

These  five  principles,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  not 
applicable  in  every  case,  but  they  have  been  taken 
into  consideration  by  my  delegation  in  deciding 
how  to  vote  on  each  of  the  requests  before  us. 


U.S.  Opposition  to  Request  of  Puerto  Rican 
Independence  Party ' 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  September  29 

On  behalf  of  the  Governments  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico,  my  delegation  wishes  to 
express  its  strong  opposition  to  the  granting  of  an 
oral  hearing  to  the  Puerto  Rican  Independence 
Party,  which  cannot  win  an  election  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  is  therefore  asking  you  to  come  to  its  res- 
cue. Members  of  the  Committee  will  recall  that  in 
the  full  documentation  which  my  Government 
transmitted  to  the  United  Nations  in  compliance 
with  General  Assembly  resolution  222  (III),  we 
have  set  forth  in  careful  detail  the  series  of  elec- 
tions, referenda,  and  other  democratic  steps  by 
which  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  achieved  a 
full  measure  of  self-government  through  a  com- 
pact entered  into  by  mutual  consent  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  numerous  democratic  elections  by  which 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  determined  their 
destiny,  they  have  repeatedly  and  decisively  re- 
jected the  views  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Independence 
Party.  The  Independence  Party  is  certainly  not 
unique  among  defeated  parties  throughout  the 
world  in  being  dissatisfied  because  it  lost  an  elec- 
tion. We  cannot  believe,  however,  that  the  United 
Nations  is  going  to  take  a  step  which  would  help 
this  party's  efforts  to  undo  the  results  of  Puerto 
Rico's  elections.  One  of  the  great  principles  and 
strengths  of  the  United  Nations  is  its  constant 
efforts  to  promote  the  self-determination  of  all 
peoples,  and  we  are  conlident  that  the  Fourth  Com- 
mittee does  not  wish  to  undermine  this  principle, 
even  if  only  by  implication,  by  challenging  in  any 
way  the  action  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  in  de- 
termining for  themselves  their  own  political  fu- 
ture. They  would  strongly  resent,  and  quite  prop- 
erly so,  the  gi'anting  of  an  oral  hearing  to  the 
Independence  Party. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  communication  dif- 
fers from  the  ordinary  petition  in  one  fundamental 

°  The  Committee  on  Sept.  30  rejected  the  Indei)endence 
Party's  request  b.v  a  vote  of  2.5-19-11. 


respect.  Petitions  ordinarily  are  aimed  at  correct- 
ing an  alleged  injustice  by  a  governing  authority. 
This  request,  on  the  contrary,  challenges  not  the 
action  of  a  governing  authority  but  the  action  of 
the  people  themselves  in  a  free  and  democratic 
election.  The  Independence  Party  may  contend 
that  it  is  protesting  against  the  U.S.  decision  to 
cease  transmission  of  information  on  Puerto  Rico 
under  article  73  (e).  What  it  really  wants,  how- 
ever, is  a  chance  to  exploit  the  United  Nations  by 
returning  to  Puerto  Rico  to  make  political  capital 
out  of  the  new  importance  it  would  acquire  if  it 
were  given  a  hearing  in  the  world's  greatest  inter- 
national forum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  full  details  of  the  democratic 
process  by  which  the  United  States  has  fulfilled  its 
charter  obligation  to  i^romote  the  political  ad- 
vancement of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  set 
forth  in  document  A/AC.35/L.121,*^  which  in- 
cludes Governor  Muiioz  Marin's  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent requesting  the  United  States  to  cease  trans- 
mission of  information  on  Puerto  Rico  under  ar- 
ticle 73  (e).  Moreover,  when  the  Committee  con- 
siders this  item  on  our  agenda,  my  place  at  this 
table  will  be  taken  by  a  distinguished  Puerto 
Rican  member  of  our  delegation  who  will  give 
further  explanations  and  will  answer  the  questions 
of  Committee  members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  experience  in  the  Fourth 
Committee  is  short,  but  my  personal  contact  with 
its  members  has  already  convinced  me  of  their 
common  sense.  I  cannot  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  Committee  would  grant  this  request  for  an 
oral  hearing. 


I  IMC  Announces  Termination  of 
Manganese-Nickel-Cobait  Committee 

The  Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt  Committee  of 
the  International  Materials  Conference  announced 
on  September  29  that  it  would  terminate  its  ac- 
tivities on  September  30,  1953.  This  announce- 
ment follows  a  recent  decision  of  the  Committee 
not  to  recommend  a  plan  of  distribution  for  nickel 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1953.  This  Committee, 
which  met  for  the  first  time  on  March  12,  1951,  is 
the  last  of  the  Imc  Commodity  Committees  to 
terminate  its  activities. 

During  its  existence  the  Committee  recom- 
mended to  governments  eight  quarterly  alloca- 
tion plans  for  nickel,  covering  the  period  October 
1,  1951,  to  September  30,  1953.'  Free-world  dis- 
tribution of  cobalt  was  governed  by  similar  ar- 
rangements during  the  period  October  1,  1951,  to 
December  31, 1952.    No  allocation  was  ever  recom- 


"  Bulletin  of  Apr.  20,  19.53,  p.  .585. 

^  For  an  announcement  concerning  distribution  of  pri- 
mary nickel  in  the  third  quarter  of  1953,  see  Bulletin  of 
.lul.v  13,  1953,  p.  56. 
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mended  for  manganese,  since  supplies  of  tliis  ma- 
terial were  found  to  be  adequate. 

The  following  countries  were  represented  on  the 
Committee:  Belgium  (for  Benelux),  Brazil,  Can- 
ada, Cuba,  France,  the  Federal  Kepublic  of  Ger- 
many, India,  Italy,  Japan,  Norway,  Sweden,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States. 


Current  Legislation  on  Foreign  Policy: 
83d  Congress,  1st  Session 

Tensions  within  the  Soviet  Union  (Revised).  S.  Doc.  69, 
V,  92  pp. 

The  United  States  and  the  Korean  Problem,  Documents 
1943-19.').3.     S.  Doc.  74,  vii,  168  pp. 

Communist  Underground  Printing  Facilities  and  Illegal 
Propaganda.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  To 
Inve.stigate  the  Administration  of  the  Internal  Secu- 
rit.v  Act  and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  March  6,  13, 
31,  April  10,  May  28,  June  11,  and  July  11,  1953, 
xviii,  348  pp. 

Emergency  Migration  of  Escapees,  Expellees,  and  Refu- 
gees. Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  on  S.  1917,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  issuance  of  240,fMlO  special-quota  Immigrant  visas. 
May  26,  27,  28,  and  July  1,  1953,  iv,  325  pp. 

North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agreement. 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Executive  A  (82d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.),  the  North  American  Regional  Broad- 
casting Agreement.  July  8,  9,  and  10,  19.53,  vii,  340 
pp. 

Emergency  Famine  Assistance  Authority.  Hearing  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry on  S.  2249,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  make  agricultural  commodities 
owned  by  it  available  to  the  President  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enaliling  the  President  to  assist  in  meeting 
famine  or  other  urgent  relief  requirements  in  coun- 
tries friendly  to  tlie  United  States.  July  16,  19.53,  iii, 
59  pp. 

Report  on  Audit  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  19.53. 
I>etter  from  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  fieneral  transmit- 
ting tlie  reiK)rt.     H.  Doc.  172,  v,  30  pp. 

Report  on  Audit  of  Panama  ("anal  (\impaii.v  and  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  for  the  Fi.scal  Year  Ended  June  30, 
19.5.'!.  Letter  from  the  Acting  U.  S.  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral transmitting  the  rejxirt.    H.  Doc.  207,  vii,  115  pp. 

Report  of  .\ctivities  of  the  .National  Advisory  Cduncil  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Pnililems. 
Message  from  the  President  transmitting  a  report  cov- 
ering the  C'Onncil's  operations  fi-om  October  1,  1952, 
to  March  31,  1953.     H.  Doc.  214,  ix,  66  pp. 

U.  S.  Participation  in  the  U.  N.  Report  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress  for  the  Year  1952.  H.  Doc.  222,  ix, 
2.S5  pp. 

Activity  of  the  Comndttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, S.'Ul  Congress.     H.  Rept.  1095,  19  pp. 

International  Organizations  and  Movements.  Hearings 
before  llw  SnbcdMnnillee  on  International  Orgainza- 
tions  and  Movements  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Conuniltee.  Marcli  27.  May  20,  June  23,  Julv  s,  and 
July  29,  1!>53,  vi,  299  pp. 

State  Department  Information  Program  Infurnialion 
Centers.  Hearings  before  the  Permanent  Siiltconunit- 
tee  on  Investigations  of  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Coniniillce.  April  24.  lO.'i.'i,  Part  4,  pp. 
2.5:t-2X8.     May  5,  ]!».5;i,  Part  5,  pp.  2S'.)-:;.5(i. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  hy  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Oovernment 
Printinii  Offlcr.  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address  requests 
direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
case  of  free  publications,  tvhich  man  '"'  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  State. 

IIA:     The    International     Information     Administration. 

Tenth  semiannual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
Congress  on  the  Interaational  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Program.  Puli.  5105.  International  In- 
formation and  Cultural  Series  33.     54  pp.     25('. 

This  report  reviews  the  activities  carried  on,  the  effective- 
ness achieved,  and  the  expenditures  incurred  by  the  In- 
ternational Information  Administration  during  the  period 
July  1-December  31,  1952. 

Korean  Problems.  Address  bv  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles,  September  2,  1953.  Pub.  5190.  Far  East- 
ern Series  62.     10  pp.     Limited  Distribution. 

Armistice  in  Korea:  Selected  .Statements  and  Documents. 

Pub.  5150.  Far  Eastern  Series  61.  29  pp.  Limited  Dis- 
tribution. 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  President's  Message  to  the 
Nation  ;  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles ;  Text  of  Armistice 
Agreement ;  Supplementar.v  Agreement  on  Prisoners  of 
War ;  Text  of  Agreement  on  Prisoners  of  War. 

Where  To  Go  for  U.N.  Information.  Pub.  5112.  Inter- 
national Organization  and  Conference  Series  III,  92.  39 
pp.  15^. 

This  booklet  gives  sources  of  informal i(m  in  the  United 
States  about  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  Nations 
Specialized  Agencies.  Insofar  as  could  be  determined,  the 
data  in  this  revision  was  current  as  of  June  1,  1953. 

United  Nations  General  .4.ssembly:  A  Review  of  the 
Seventh  Session.  A  Background  Summary.  Pub.  5123. 
International  Organization  and  Conference  Series  III,  93. 

12  pp.     10^. 

This  Backgrounder  deals  with  the  seventh  regular  session 
of  the  U.N.  General  A.ssembly  which  took  place  during  a 
period  of  momentous  world  events  and  contains  a  selected 
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A  Standard  for  Americans 


Address  hy  the  President^ 


At  the  outset  of  my  talk,  I  should  like  to  express, 
first,  my  appreciation  of  the  honor  I  feel  in  speak- 
ing before  this  assemblage.  An  invitation  to  oc- 
cupy this  platform  would  confer  distinction  upon 
any  man — perhaps  I  should  say  any  mere  man ;  for 
you  are  gathered  here  in  high  purpose,  inspired  by 
an  unshakeable  faith  in  yourselves,  in  your  coun- 
try, and  in  your  God. 

I  can  hardly  hope  that  my  words  can  further 
your  purpose  or  deepen  your  threefold  faith. 

That  faith,  immeasurable  and  imponderable, 
daily  exemplified  in  millions  of  American  fami- 
lies, is  the  prime  strength  of  our  gi-eat  Nation. 
It  is  the  very  basis  of  our  society.  And  it  is 
the  most  heartening  support  for  those  whose  obli- 
gation is  to  represent  you  in  the  conduct  of  na- 
tional affairs  and  community  affairs. 

Though  I  cannot  enhance  the  spiritual  wealth 
that  is  yours,  perhaps  I  can,  by  identifying  some 
of  the  circumstances  of  today  that  emphasize  the 
value  of  this  faith,  encourage  you  to  spread  its 
influence  into  every  human  activity  in  every  com- 
munity across  our  land. 

Now,  of  course,  the  cynic — the  Marxist,  or  the 
worshipper  of  machines  and  numbers — will  scoff 
that  faith  is  no  armor  against  artillery,  that  the 
spirit  weakens  fast  before  the  blast  of  the  bomb. 
But  your  husbands  and  brothers  and  fathers  can 
testify  that  in  the  terrifying  nakedness  of  rhe  bat- 
tlefield the  faith  and  the  spirit  of  men  are  the 
keys  to  survival  and  victory. 

Now,  faith  is  evidently  too  simple  a  thing  for 
some  to  recognize  its  paramount  worth.  Yet  the 
present  and  the  future  demand  men  and  women 
who  are  firm  in  their  faith  in  our  counfry  and 
unswerving  in  their  service  to  her.  This  is  true 
in  every  basic  unit  of  our  political  and  social 

'  Made  before  the  United  Church  Women,  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ,  at  Atlantic  City,  on  Oct. 
6  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the 
same  date. 


life — in  the  family,  the  community,  the  State,  and 
the  Nation. 

This  audience  peculiarly  symbolizes  the  small- 
est and  the  most  important  of  these  units — the 
American  family.  We  of  America  have  always 
recognized  that  the  soundness  of  our  Nation  de- 
pends primarily  upon  the  quality  of  our  home  and 
family  life. 

Now,  while  our  homes  have  witnessed  scarcely 
any  of  the  horrors  of  the  battlefield  that  are  so 
familiar  to  citizens  of  Western  Europe,  we  know 
that  our  former  unique  physical  security  has  al- 
most totally  disapijeared  before  the  long-range 
bomber  and  the  destructive  power  of  a  single 
bomb. 

Today  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  most  ex- 
traordinary physical  development  of  all  time — 
the  application  of  nuclear  fission  and  nuclear 
fusion  to  the  world's  armaments. 

These  discoveries  in  the  field  of  science  present 
in  themselves  no  threat  to  man.  Like  other  scien- 
tific developments,  they  are  susceptible  to  good  or 
evil  use,  depending  upon  the  intent  of  the  individ- 
ual or  group  possessing  them. 

The  mysteries  of  the  atom  are  known  to  Russia. 
Russia's  hostility  to  free  government — and  to  the 
religious  faith  on  which  free  government  is  built — 
is  too  well  known  to  require  recital  here.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  know  that,  even  before  Russia 
had  this  awesome  knowledge,  she  by  force  gained 
domination  over  600  million  peoples  of  the  earth. 
She  surrounded  them  with  an  Iron  Curtain  that 
is  an  effective  obstacle  to  all  intellectual,  economic, 
and  spiritual  intercourse  between  the  free  world 
and  the  enslaved  world.  Now,  of  these  two 
worlds,  the  one  is  compelled  by  its  purpose  of 
world  domination — the  other  by  its  unbreakable 
will  to  preserve  its  freedom  and  security — to  de- 
vote these  latest  discoveries  of  science  to  increas- 
ing its  stockpiles  of  destructive  armaments. 

Man's  greatest  scientific  achievement,  therefore, 
cannot  yet  be  made  exclusively  to  serve  the  ad- 
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vancement  of  man's  welfare  and  happiness. 
Instead  we  are  forced  to  concentrate  on  building 
such  stoi'es  of  armaments  as  can  deter  any  attack 
against  those  who  want  to  be  free. 

Men  of  faith  everywhere  must  gain  a  broader 
understanding  of  these  potentials,  both  destruc- 
tive and  constructive. 


Soviet  Progress  in  Development 
of  Atomic  Weapons 

statement  ty  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  8 

There  have  recently  been  a  number  of  statements 
concerning  the  threat  posed  by  Soviet  progress  in 
the  development  of  atomic  weapons.  The  facts  as 
we  know  tliem  are  these : 

You  will  recall  that  our  Government  announced 
that  the  Soviet  produced  an  atomic  explosion  in 
1949  and  two  subsequent  explosions  in  1951.  In 
August  of  this  year  we  learned  through  intelligence 
channels  of  a  Soviet  test  of  an  atomic  device,  in 
which  some  part  of  the  explosive  force  was  derived 
from  a  thermonuclear  reaction,  that  is  to  say,  what 
is  popularly  known  as  the  H-bomb.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  announced  this  August  12  det- 
onation as  soon  as  sufficient  evidence  was  in  hand ' 
and  later  announced  that  it  appeared  to  be  part  of 
a  test  series. 

The  development  did  not  come  as  a  surprise.  We 
had  always  estimated  that  it  was  within  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  capabilities  of  the  Soviets  to 
reach  this  point,  and  we  have  been  on  notice  for 
some  yciirs  that  their  own  ingenuity  has  had  the 
material  assistance  of  what  they  learned  of  our  pro- 
gram through  espionage. 

The  Soviets  now  possess  a  stockpile  of  atomic 
weapons  of  conventional  types,  and  we  must  further- 
more conclude  that  the  powerful  explosion  of  August 
12  last  was  produced  by  a  weapon,  or  the  fore- 
runner of  a  weapon,  of  power  far  in  excess  of  the 
conventional  types. 

We  therefore  conclude  that  the  Soviets  now  have 
the  capability  of  atomic  attack  on  us,  and  such 
capability  will  increase  with  the  passage  of  time. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  our  own  situation.  We  do 
not  intend  to  disclose  the  details  of  our  strength  in 
atomic  vveap(ms  of  any  sort,  but  It  is  large  and  in- 
creasing steadily.  We  have  in  our  atomic  arsenal 
a  number  of  kinds  of  weapons,  suited  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  Array,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  for  the 
si)ecifie   tasks  assigned   to  each   service. 

It  is  my  hope,  my  earnest  prayer,  that  this  country 
will  never  again  be  engaged  in  war.  As  I  said  in 
Atlantic  City  this  week,  with  reference  to  atomic 
cncigy,  "This  titanic  force  must  be  reduced  to  the 
frultiul  .service  of  mankind."  Keal  advances  made 
by  our  (Jovernnient  in  developing  peacetime  atomic 
power  and  the  other  benign  uses  of  atomic  energy 
is  evidence  of  the  constructive  goals  that  we  have 
set  for  ourselves. 

1  have  asked  all  members  of  this  administration 
to  refrain  from  conmient  on  Soviet  nuclear  capaliil- 
Itics  unless  Ihey  first  check  their  statements  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


'  BUIJ.KTIN  of  Aug.  24,  1953,  p.  2T!. 


The  Paramount  Alternatives  of  Our  Day 

We  must  certainly  make  sure  that  all  the 
world  comprehends,  in  simplest  terms,  the  para- 
mount alternatives  of  our  day.  The  first  of  these 
alternatives  is  a  wasteful  and  devastating  contest 
ill  the  production  of  weapons  of  inconceivable 
power.  The  other  alternative  is  a  world  ever 
advancing  in  peace  and  prosperity  through  the 
cooperative  effort  of  its  nations  and  peoples. 

The  choice  that  spells  terror  and  death  is  sym- 
bolized by  a  mushroom  cloud  floating  upward 
from  the  release  of  the  mightiest  natural  power 
yet  uncovered  by  those  who  search  the  pliysical 
universe.  The  energy  that  it  typifies  is,  at  this 
stage  of  human  knowledge,  the  unharnessed  blast. 
In  its  wake  we  see  only  sudden  and  mass  destruc- 
tion, erasure  of  cities,  the  possible  doom  of  every 
nation  and  society. 

This  horror  must  not  be.  This  titanic  force 
must  be  reduced  to  the  fruitful  service  of  mankind. 
This  can  come  to  pass  only  as  one  of  the  results 
of  shaping  a  firm  and  just  and  durable  peace. 

Such  a  peace  cannot  be  achieved  suddenly  by 
force,  by  edict,  or  by  treaty.  It  can  come  only 
slowly  and  tortuously.  It  will  not  be  won  by 
dark  threats  or  glittering  slogans.  It  will  be 
born  only  of  courage,  knowledge,  patience,  leader- 
ship. 

To  strive  faithfully  for  this  peace — even  as  our 
science  constantly  develops  new  methods  of  mass 
destruction — imposes  upon  us  a  host  of  intricnte 
labors.  We  and  our  friends  in  the  free  world 
must  build,  maintain,  and  pay  for  a  military  might 
assuring  us  reasonable  safety  from  attack.  From 
this  position  of  secure  confidence,  we  must  seek  to 
know  and  respond  to  the  legitimate  aspirations 
and  hopes  of  all  peoples.  We  must  arrange  trade 
systems  that  will  provide  each  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life  and  opportunity  for  self-advance- 
ment. We  must  seek  to  understand  and  resolve 
age-old  prejudices,  ambitions,  and  hatreds  that 
still  scar  great  parts  of  the  whole  world.  And 
they  must  be  removed,  or  at  least  ameliorated. 
We  must  provide  machinery  and  techniques  to 
encourage  that  peaceful  communication  and  mu- 
tual confidence  which  alone  can  iinally  lift  the 
burden  of  arms  from  the  backs  of  men. 

Now,  these  are  some  of  the  "rand  labors  before 
us — the  tasks  and  tests  and  problems  that  span  the 
world. 

For  the  spirit  that  will  resolve  them,  however, 
we  need  not  sock  the  source  in  distant  places.  I 
deeply  believe  that  one  of  the  supreme  hopes  for 
the  world's  destiny  lies  in  the  American  com- 
munity :  in  its  moral  values,  in  its  sense  of  order 
and  decency,  in  its  cooperative  spirit. 

We  know — and  all  the  worhl  constantly  re- 
minds us — that  the  future  well-being  of  humanity 
depends  directly  ui>on  America's  lendorship. 

I  say  emphatically  that  this  leadership  depends: 
no  less  directly  upon  the  faith,  the  courage,  the ' 
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love  of  freedom,  and  the  capacity  for  sacrifice  of 
every  American  citizen,  every  American  home, 
every  American  community. 

Importance  of  America's  Example 

I  wish  there  were  words  of  mine  that  could 
bring  tliis  trutli  home  more  certainly  to  each  of  us. 
I  do  not  mean  merely  or  only  that  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  leadership  is  the  product  of  the 
qualities  of  each  of  us  multiplied  by  160  million. 
I  mean  more  this :  the  example  we  give  the  world 
when  we  talk  about  noble  virtues  that  are  neces- 
sary if  civilization  is  to  attain  that  future  for 
wliicli  it  was  designed,  and  which  obviously  the 
Al'^iightly  intended. 

We  speak  of  sacrifice.  If  each  of  us  would 
search  our  own  memories,  how  often  have  we,  as 
we  urged  economy  upon  government,  local,  city  or 
state,  urged  that  something  not  be  given  to  us? 
"Don't  build  us  a  new  post  office ;  we  don't  need  it; 
ours  is  good  enough.  Build  it  for  the  other  city. 
Don't  give  me  free  postage ;  make  me  pay  for  what 
it  costs  to  carry  the  letter." 

What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  America's 
policies  abroad,  to  have  any  force,  must  be  the  re- 
flection of  the  attitudes  and  qualities  displayed  by 
our  people.  No  individual — no  group  of  individ- 
uals, however  brilliant,  however  eloquent — can 
possibly  do  any  effective  work  in  leading  the  world 
toward  peace  unless  back  of  them  is  the  mightiest 
force  yet  developed  on  God's  footstool,  and  that  is 
the  force  of  a  united  America — an  America  de- 
termined to  do  a  real  and  constructive  job. 

This  means,  then,  that  there  is  a  clear  and  com- 
pelling answer  to  the  question  in  the  hearts  of  all 
of  us :  How  can  we  better  fit  ourselves  to  be  worthy 
of  freedom,  to  guard  its  virtues,  to  enjoy  its 
bounty? 

That  answer  is :  By  making  each  life,  each  home, 
each  community  more  worthy  of  the  trust  it  bears 
for  all  mankind. 

This  worthiness  will  come  in  the  measure  that 
we  show  ourselves  truly  convinced  that  the  central 
facts  of  human  life  are  human  freedom,  human 
rights,  human  obligations — all  expressing  that  hu- 
man dignity  which  is  a  reflection  of  man's  divine 
origin  and  destiny. 

Our  purpose  is  to  grow  even  beyond  the  golden 
dreams  of  our  forebears — in  material  wealth,  in 
intellectual  stature,  in  spiritual  strength.  But  to 
do  so,  each  citizen  and  every  community  must 
match  the  founders  of  this  Nation  in  fiery  inde- 
pendence, confident  optimism,  sturdy  self-reliance, 
and  we  must  sustain  that  capacity  for  conquering 
difficulties  that  has  always  been  a  quality  of 
America. 

With  this  spirit,  each  of  you — each  of  us — like, 
indeed,  every  American  citizen — can  arouse  your 
own  community  to  renewed  awareness  of  the  prom- 
ise of  freedom.     With  your  neighbors,  you  can 
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join  in  work  that,  even  as  it  remakes  your  own 
town  or  hamlet,  helps  remake  the  world. 

For  it  is  within  your  power  to  reach  for  and  to 
attain  that  day  when  you  and  all  your  neighbors 
can  proudly  say  these  things : 

"Here  in  this  community,  we  are  faithful  to 
freedom. 

"Here  in  this  town,  our  public  schools  are 
staffed  and  equipped  to  train  our  children  splen- 
didly, to  be  free  and  responsible  citizens." 

Facing  our  Responsibilities 

Ladies,  not  so  long  ago,  I  met  with  a  small 
group  of  people,  and  their  purpr.se  was  to  com- 
plain to  me  about  certain  thing  >  in  our  public- 
school  system.  And  they  directed  some  criticism 
at  schoolteachers  and  what  these  teachers 
thought — their  policies,  the  philosophy  they  were 
teaching. 

And  I  asked  this  group  one  question  only.  I 
said :  "You  recognize  a  teacher's  great  oppor- 
tunity for  influencing  your  children  s  future,  for 
the  planting  of  good  thoughts  or  bad  thoughts, 
for  the  teaching  of  a  sound  philosophy,  or  one 
that  is  based  on  falsity.  Have  you  had  that 
teacher  in  your  home?  Have  you  had  her,  or 
him,  to  dinner?  Have  you  taken  the  trouble  to 
find  out  for  yourself  what  is  the  philosophy  of 
these  people  to  whom  you  are  entrusting  the  most 
priceless  possession  you  have,  your  children? 

"Now,"  I  said,  "many  people  have  not  been 
hesitant  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  critics  and  say 
these  teachers  are  not  doing  a  good  job.  Then 
why  haven't  you  done  your  part  of  the  job — 
brought  them  in,  talked  to  them,  to  see  whether 
you  could  straighten  them  out,  or  get  ones  of 
which  you  approved?" 

What  I  am  trying  to  bring  home,  my  friends, 
is  that  as  we  see  difficulties  and  defects  in  the 
body  politic,  in  the  social  order,  we  must  never 
attempt,  before  our  own  consciences,  to  dodge  our 
own  responsibilities. 

And  so  we  can  say  that,  "Our  teachers,  loyal 
citizens  to  their  free  country,  enjoy  true  freedom 
of  thought,  untrammelled  by  political  fashion  or 
expediency." 

And  we  should  go  on  and  be  able  to  say,  "Here 
in  this  city  our  libraries  contain  everything  that 
can  add  to  man's  enlightenment  and  understand- 
ing— respecting  common  decency  but  disdaining 
any  other  censorship. 

"Here  our  ministers  and  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers command  the  respect  that  they  so  justly  earn 
in  teaching  our  sons  and  our  daughters  the  love 
of  the  Almighty. 

"Here  our  hospitals  and  our  clinics  give  faith- 
ful care  to  all  who  are  sick  and  cannot  help  them- 
selves. 

"Here  in  this  community,  our  people — all  our 
I^eople — have   the  chance  to  enjoy  the  arts,  to 
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learn,  to  become  intimate  friends  with  the  heri- 
tage of  freedom. 

"Here  we  rely — not  primarily  upon  govern- 
ment grant  or  political  i)anacea — but  upon  our 
own  wisdom  and  industry  to  bring  us  tlie  good 
and  comforting  tilings  of  life. 

"Here  we  know  not  the  sight  or  smell  of  slums 
that  clioke  the  spirit  of  men. 

"Here  all  of  us  work  to  make  our  processes  of 
government  the  best,  the  most  honest,  and  the 
most  just  known  to  any  men. 

"Here  we  have  welcomed  with  our  hearts  new 
citizens  from  distant  lands,  and  here  we  thank 
them  for  the  strength  they  have  added  to  our 
own. 

"Here  there  is  true  equality  of  opportunity  for 
work,  for  education,  for  enjoyment  of  all  free- 


dom's blessings — for  we  know  that  whatever  we 
have  and  liold  is  the  work  and  the  treasure  of 
men  of  all  races  and  colors  and  creeds. 

"Here  in  this  community,  in  short,  any  free 
man  can  be  proud  to  live." 

My  friends,  all  that  I  have  tried  to  express  to 
you  rests  upon  one  truth  in  which  I  firmly  believe. 
I  tried  to  speak  it  on  the  day  last  January  when 
I  took  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United 
States.     Tliat  truth  is : 

"AVliatever  America  hopes  to  bring  to  pass  in 
the  world  must  first  come  to  pass  in  the  heart  of 
America." 

I  know  no  more  plain  or  pure  ideal  to  which  we 
can  pledge  our  lives. 

I  know  of  no  other  M'ay  we  can  prove  worthy  of 
freedom. 


The  Power  of  Moral  Forces 


Address  hy  Secretary  Dulles ' 


It  was  nearly  2  years  ago  that  your  Minister 
asked  me  to  come  here  to  speak  at  this  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  our  church.  I  ac- 
cepted that  invitation.  Since  then  I  have  had  to 
make  and  unmake  many  plans.  But  this  date  has 
been  a  fixed  point  around  which  other  things 
revolved. 

I  have  looked  forward  eagerly  to  being  here  on 
this  historic  occasion.  It  rightfully  means  much 
to  all  of  you  here  and  to  this  entire  area.  To  rue 
this  church  is  richer  in  memories  than  any  other 
earthly  spot.  My  father  preached  here  for  IC 
years  and  radiated  a  spii'itual  influence  that  is 
still  felt  here,  and  elsewhere,  as  I  have  learned 
in  my  travels  about  the  world.  Our  family  life 
revolved  around  this  church.  Before  me  is  the 
pew  in  which  we  sat  three  times  on  Sunday  and 
fretpiently  during  weekday  evenings. 

At  times  the  church  services  seemed  overlong 
and  overfrequent.  But  through  them  I  was 
taught  of  the  two  great  comniaiidments,  love  of 
God  and  love  of  fellow  man.  Ordained  ministers 
are  uniquely  qualified  to  deal  with  the  relations  of 
man  (o  God.  But  laymen,  who  liave  to  deal  with 
national  and  international  problems,  are  perhaps 

'  M;i(lo  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Watertown, 
N.  Y..  on  Oct.  11  (press  release  550  dated  Oct.  9). 
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qualified  to  make  some  observations  on  the  rela- 
tions of  man  to  fellow  man. 


U.  S.  Political  institutions 
Based  on  Religion 

Let  me  first  recall  that  our  American  political 
institutions  are  what  they  are  because  our  founders 
were  deeply  religious  i)eople.  As  soon  as  a  com- 
munity was  founded,  a  church  was  built.  This 
church  is  an  example.  Also,  wherever  a  com- 
munity was  founded,  its  members  developed  prac- 
tices and  ways  of  life  which  reflected  their  belief 
that  there  is  a  (Jod ;  that  He  is  the  Author  of  a 
moral  law  which  all  can  know  and  should  obey: 
that  He  iininuts  to  each  human  being  a  spiritual 
dignity  ami  worth  which  all  should  respect.  Our 
founders  sought  to  reflect  these  truths  in  their 
political  institutions,  seeking  thus  that  Gotl's  will 
should  be  (lone  on  earth. 

The  Bill  of  Bights  puts  into  our  supreme  law 
the  concept  "that  all  men  are  endowed  by  their 
(^reator  with  certain  unalienable  rights.'"  Our 
Constitution  says,  in  uiuuistakable  terms,  that 
men,  e\en  in  the  guise  of  government,  cannot  law- 
fully deny  other  men  their  fundamental  rights 
aiul  fi'ceiiouis. 

]""rom  the  iK^ginning  of  our  Nation,  those  who 
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made  its  laws  and  system  of  justice  looked  upon 
them  as  means  to  assure  what  seemed  just  and 
right.    Thus  we  became  heirs  to  a  noble  heritage. 

Only  Religion  Will  Maintain  Them 

We  must,  however,  remember  that  that  heritage 
is  not  inexhaustible.  Our  institutions  of  freedom 
■will  not  survive  unless  they  are  constantly  re- 
plenished by  the  faith  that  gave  them  birth. 

General  Washington,  in  his  Farewell  Address, 
pointed  out  that  morality  and  religion  are  the 
two  pillai*s  of  our  society.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
morality  cannot  be  maintained  without  religion. 
"AVhatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of 
refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure, 
reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expecti 
that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of 
religious  princi])le." 

Arnold  Toynbee,  the  great  student  of  civiliza- 
tions, has  recently  pointed  out  that  the  political 
and  social  practices  of  our  civilization  derive  from 
their  Christian  content,  and,  he  says,  they  will  not 
long  survive  unless  they  are  replenished  by  that 
faitli.  His  profound  study  convinces  him  that 
"practice  unsupported  by  belief  is  a  wasting  asset." 

Many  other  nations  have  modeled  their  consti- 
I  tutions  after  ours.  But  they  have  not  obtained 
'  the  same  results  unless  thei-e  was  a  faith  to  vitalize 
the  words. 

The  terrible  things  that  are  happening  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  are  due  to  the  fact  that  political 
and  social  practices  have  been  separated  from 
sjjiritual  content. 

That  separation  is  almost  total  in  the  Soviet 
Communist  world.  There  the  rulers  hold  a  mate- 
rialistic creed  which  denies  the  existence  of  moral 
law.  It  denies  tliat  men  are  spiritual  beings.  It 
denies  that  there  are  any  such  things  as  eternal 
verities.  As  a  result  the  Soviet  institutions  treat 
human  beings  as  primarily  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  how  much  they  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce for  the  glorification  of  the  state.  Labor  is 
,  essentially  slave  labor,  working  to  build  up  the 
''  military  and  material  might  of  the  state,  so  that 
those  who  rule  can  assert  ever  greater  and  more 
frightening  power. 

Such  conditions  repel  us.  But  it  is  important  to 
understand  what  causes  those  conditions.  It  is 
irreligion.  If  ever  the  political  forces  in  this 
country  became  irreligious,  our  institutions  would 
change.  The  change  might  come  about  slowly, 
but  it  would  come  surely.  Institutions  born  of 
faith  will  inevitably  change  unless  they  are  con- 
stantly nurtured  by  faith. 

We  Can  Meet  Materialist  Threats 
Without  Becoming  Materialistic 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  may  not  aggressive  ma- 
terial forces  prevail  imless  met  by  materialism? 


It  sometimes  seems  that  material  power  is  so 
potent  that  it  should  be  sought  at  any  price,  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  spiritual  values.  Always,  how- 
ever, in  the  past  those  who  took  that  path  have 
met  disaster.  Material  aggression  often  is  for- 
midable. It  is  dynamic,  and  we  must  admit  that 
the  dynamic  usually  prevails  over  the  static.  But 
it  is  gross  error  to  assume  that  material  forces 
have  a  monopoly  of  dynamism.  Moral  forces 
too  are  mighty.  Christians,  to  be  sure,  do  not 
believe  in  invoking  brute  power  to  secure  their 
ends.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  they  have  no 
ends  or  that  they  have  no  means  of  getting  there. 
Christians  are  not  negative,  supine  people. 

Jesus  told  the  disciples  to  go  out  into  all  the 
world  and  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  the  nations. 
Any  nation  which  bases  its  institutions  on  Chris- 
tian principles  cannot  but  be  a  dynamic  nation. 

Our  forebears  felt  keenly  that  this  Nation  had 
a  mission  to  perform.  In  the  opening  paragi-aph 
of  the  Federalist  Fapers  it  is  said  that  "it  seems 
to  have  been  reserved  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
by  their  conduct  and  example,"  to  show  the  way  to 
political  freedom.  Our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence meant,  as  Lincoln  said,  "liberty,  not  alone  to 
the  people  of  this  country  but  hope  for  the  world 
for  all  future  time.  It  was  that  which  gave  prom- 
ise that  in  due  time  the  weight  should  be  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  all  men  and  that  all  should 
have  an  equal  chance." 

What  our  forebears  did  became  known  as  "the 
Great  American  Experiment."  They  created 
here  a  society  of  material,  intellectual,  and  spirit- 
ual richness  the  like  of  which  the  world  had  never 
known.  It  was  not  selfishly  designed,  but  for 
ourselves  and  others.  We  sought  through  con- 
duct, example,  and  influence  to  promote  every- 
where the  cause  of  human  freedom.  Through 
missionaries,  physicians,  educators,  and  mer- 
chants, the  American  people  carried  their  ideas 
and  ideals  to  others.  They  availed  of  every  op- 
portunity to  spread  their  gospel  of  freedom,  their 
good  news,  throughout  the  world. 

That  performance  so  caught  the  imagination 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  that  everywhere  men 
wanted  for  themselves  a  political  freedom  which 
could  bear  such  fruits. 


We  Still  Are  People  of  Faith 

The  despotisms  of  the  last  century  faded  away 
largely  under  the  influence  of  that  conduct  and 
example.  There  is  no  despotism  in  the  world 
which  can  stand  up  against  the  impact  of  such  a 
gospel.  That  needs  to  be  i-emembered  today.  Our 
best  reliance  is  not  more  and  bigger  bombs  but  a 
way  of  life  which  reflects  religious  faith. 

Do  our  people  still  have  that  faith  which  in  the 
past  made  our  Nation  truly  great  and  which  we 
need  today?     That  is  the  ultimate  testing  of  our 
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time.  Admittedly  some  have  come  to  think  pri- 
mai'ily  in  material  terms.  They  calculate  the 
atomic  stockpiles,  the  bombers,  the  tanks,  the 
standing  armies  of  the  various  nations  and  seem  to 
assume  that  the  victory  will  go  to  whichever  is 
shown  by  these  scales  to  have  the  greater  weight 
of  armament. 

Unfortunately  under  present  conditions  we  do 
need  to  have  a  strong  military  establishment. 
We  are  opposed  by  those  who  respect  only  visible 
strength  and  who  are  tempted  to  encroach  where 
there  seems  to  be  material  weakness.  Therefore, 
without  military  strength,  we  could  not  expect  to 
deter  aggression  which,  even  though  it  would  ulti- 
mately fail,  would  in  the  process  cause  immense 
misery  and  loss.  But  I  can  assure  you  that  your 
Government  does  not  put  its  faith  primarily  in 
material  things. 

The  greatest  weakness  of  our  opponents  is  that 
they  are  professed  materialists.  They  have  for- 
cibly extended  their  rule  over  some  800  million 
people,  a  third  of  the  people  of  the  world.  Tliey 
are  seeking  to  make  these  people  into  a  pliant, 
physical  mass  which  completely  conforms  to  the 
will  of  the  rulers.  But  these  people  are  religious 
people  and  they  are  patriotic  people.  They  have 
shown  that  over  the  centuries.  We  believe  that 
the  Soviet  rulers  are  attempting  the  impossible 
when  they  attempt  to  subject  such  people  to  their 
materialistic  and  repressive  rule.  We  believe  that 
the  subject  peoples  have  faith  and  hopes  which 
cannot  indefinitely  be  suppressed. 

I  can  assure  you  that  your  President,  your  Cabi- 
net, your  Congress  recognize  the  priority  of 
spiritual  forces.  We  do  not  intend  to  turn  this 
Nation  into  a  purely  material  fortress  and  to 
suppress  the  freedom  of  thought  and  expression 
of  the  inmates,  so  that  our  people  would  more  and 
more  assume  the  likeness  of  that  which  thi'eatens 
and  which  we  hate. 

There  are  a  few  within  this  Nation  who  do  not 
share  their  viewpoint.  They  honestly  feel  that 
the  danger  is  so  great  and  of  such  a  kind  that  we 
must  give  an  absolute  priority  to  material  efforts. 
There  are  others  who  honestly  feel  that  the  danger 
is  so  imminent  that  we  should  impose  uniformity 
of  thought,  or  at  least  of  expression,  abolisluTig 
diversity  and  tolerance  within  our  Nation  and 
within  our  alliances. 

Such  points  of  view,  while  often  heard,  repre- 
sent a  small  minority^.  Certainly  there  is  some 
confusion  of  thinking,  which  needs  to  be  dispelled. 
But  I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  of  their  representatives  in  govern- 
ment still  accept  the  words  of  the  prophet :  "Not 
liy  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

But  Only  Religion  Will  Preserve  Faith 

How  shall  we  surely  become  infu.sed  witli  that 
spirit?     That  is  my  concluding  concern. 


There  is  no  mystery  about  that.  The  way  to  get 
faith  is  to  expose  oneself  to  the  faith  of  others. 
It  is  not  only  diseases  that  are  contagious.  Faith 
is  contagious.  A  strong  faith,  rooted  in  fact  and 
in  reason,  inevitably  spreads  if  contacts  are  pro- 
vided. If,  therefore,  we  want  spiritual  strength, 
we  must  maintain  contact  with  those  who  have  it 
and  with  those  who  have  had  it. 

That  is  above  all  the  task  of  our  churches.  The- 
Bible  is  the  greatest  book  because,  as  Paul  pointed 
out  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  a  story  of  faith.  It  re- 
counts lapses  from  faith  and  their  consequences 
and  revival  and  restoration  of  faith.  Most  of  all 
it  is  a  story  of  men  who  lived  by  faith  and  died  in 
faith,  bequeathing  it  to  successors  who  molded  it 
into  something  finer,  truer,  and  more  worthy. 

Our  American  history,  like  Hebrew  history,  is 
also  rich  in  the  story  of  men  who  through  faitbi 
wrought  mightily. 

In  earlier  days  our  homes,  schools,  and  college? 
were  largely  consecrated  to  the  development  oi 
faith.  They  were  places  of  prayer  and  of  Biblei 
reading.  Parents  and  teachers  told  daily  thfr 
story  of  those  who  had  gone  before  and  who  hac 
lived  by  faith. 

Today  our  schools  and  colleges  and,  I  am  afraid 
our  homes  largely  omit  this  study  in  faith.  Tha' 
throws  a  heavier  burden  on  our  churches.  TiuM 
today  provide  the  principal  means  of  drawing  to 
gether  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  our  huK 
and  of  bringing  to  them  knowledge  of  the  faitl 
of  those  who  have  gone  before,  so  that  today' 
faith  is  a  contagious  and  vital  force. 

As  our  churches,  synagogues,  and  other  plact- 
of  worship  thus  carry  an  ever  greater  share  o 
vital  responsibility,  they  should  be  strongly  sup 
ported  by  all  our  citizens,  for  they  all  profit  froii 
the  institutions  which  faith  inspires. 

As  we  meet  here  today  on  this  anniversary,  w 
feel  that  we  are  indeed  compassed  about  by  : 
great  crowd  of  witnesses.  Each  of  us  hci'e  know 
that,  in  terms  of  loved  ones  who  have  gone  befon 
We  know  it  as  we  have  heard  read  here  the  grei 
Book  of  Faith  and  as  we  are  taught  here  tl) 
lessons  drawn  from  the  story  of  the  great  prophet 
and  disciples  of  the  past. 

Let  us  maintain  spiritual  connnunion  with  then 
Let  us  draw  faith  and  inspiration  from  their  livi.- 
Let  us  act  as  we  know  they  would  want  us  to  act 
Then  we,  in  our  turn,  will  run  w'ith  steadfastnes 
the  course  that  is  set  before  us.  Then  wo,  in  ou 
turn,  will  play  worthily  our  part  in  keeping  aligh 
the  flame  of  freedom. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  the  spiritual  legacy  that  h:i. 
been  left  us  by  our  fathers.  Surely  it  is  our  dut. 
not  to  squander  it  but  to  leave  it  replenisheil  si 
that  we,  in  our  generation,  may  bequeath  to  thos 
who  come  after  us  a  tradition  as  noble  as  was  Icf 
to  us. 

We  meet  here  beneath  a  spire  which  is  symbolii 
It  points  upwards  to  the  Power  above  us,  fron 
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■which  we  derive  our  spiritual  sti'ength.  It  marks 
this  building  as  the  place  where  we  can  gather  for 
a  communion  that  renews  our  faith. 

Let  us  be  ever  thankful  for  this  church,  remem- 
bering those  who  a  century  and  a  half  ago  founded 


it.  Let  us  remember  also  those  who  during  the 
succeeding  decades  maintained  it,  enlarged  it, 
beautified  it,  and  enriched  it  with  their  Christian 
labors.  Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  follow  in 
their  way. 


Strengthening  Inter- American  Ties 


hy  John  M.  Cabot 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs  ^ 


If  we  are  to  have  truly  friendly  relations  with 
our  sister  American  Republics,  I  think  it  is  axio- 
matic that  those  relations  must  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial. More,  the  peoples  of  the  21  Republics  will 
not  continue  to  want  the  peculiarly  intimate  and 
friendly  relations  we  have  in  this  hemisphere  un- 
less they  are  convinced  that  such  relations  are  to 
tlieir  benefit  as  nations  and  individuals,  that  the 
benefits  of  cooperation  are  fairly  distributed. 

I  profoundly  believe  in  what  we  call  hemi- 
spheric solidarity.  I  believe  it  is  to  our  mutual 
benefit  to  work  together  for  our  common  good; 
tliat  through  cooperation  we  have  all  achieved 
great  advantages  in  the  past  and  that  we  shall  all 
achieve  even  greater  advantages  in  the  future.  We 
can  proudly  point  in  this  hemisphere  to  the  great 
contributions  we  have  made  to  international  rela- 
tions— and  we  sliall  make  even  greater  contribu- 
tions in  the  future.  For  the  entire  history  of 
civilization  is  the  story  of  greater  and  greater 
'  groups  of  individuals  who  have  learned  to  work 
1  together  for  the  common  good. 

Never  in  history  has  there  been  a  group  of 
peoples  spread  over  so  great  an  area  with  such 
diverse  backgrounds,  beliefs,  and  interests  as  we 
have  in  the  Americas  who  have  worked  so  success- 
fully together.  If  we  in  the  United  States  and 
our  gallant  Brazilian  and  Mexican  allies  had  to 
make  a  terrible  blood  sacrifice  in  World  War  II;  if 
in  Korea  noble  Colombian  soldiers  fell  with  our 
own  in  the  first  military  defense  in  history  of 
the  principle  of  collective  security,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  they  did  not  die  in  vain — that  those  they 
loved,  the  nations  whose  flags  they  bore,  this  en- 
,tire  hemisphere  came  unscathed  through  those 
I  wars.    Tlieir  blood  was  not  uselessly  poured  out 

'  Address  made  before  the  Pan  American  Society  of 
New  England,  Inc.,  at  Boston  on  Oct.  9  (press  release  544 
dated  Uct.  6). 


to  impose  their  ruler's  will  on  each  other;  it  was 
generously  given  for  us,  that  in  this  hemisphere 
we  might  have  peace  and  that  our  fundamental 
beliefs,  our  western  civilization,  our  Christian 
religion  might  not  be  crushed  beneath  the  wheels 
of  a  conqueror's  chariot. 

It  is  then  clear  that  our  hemispheric  solidarity, 
our  cooperation  between  21  sovereign  American 
Republics,  has  benefited  us  all.  Unless  I  am 
greatly  mistaken,  there  are  few  in  this  hemisphere 
who  question  that.  If  our  relations  with  our  sis- 
ter Republics  are  not  as  completely  friendly  and 
unquestioned  as  we  should  like  them  to  be,  I  feel 
that  it  is  not  because  our  Latin  American  friends 
think  we  wish  them  ill.  It  is  because  they  are 
wondering  whether  they  are  getting  a  fair  share 
of  the  benefits  that  our  cooperation  has  produced. 

There  is,  I  believe,  considerable  misunderstand- 
ing in  the  United  States  of  the  viewpoint  of  our 
sister  Republics  regarding  the  economic  coopera- 
tion they  are  receiving,  and  would  like  to  receive, 
from  us.  There  is,  I  believe,  considerable  mis- 
understanding in  Latin  America  of  our  viewpoint 
regarding  economic  cooperation  and  regarding  the 
limitations  which  inexorably  exist  on  the  coopera- 
tion we  can  extend.  We  cannot  understand  each 
other  unless  we  are  prepared  dispassionately  to 
examine  each  other's  viewpoints,  and  we  cannot 
have  true  friendship  and  cooperation  without 
understanding. 

What  is  the  fundamental  aspiration  of  our  sister 
Republics  today?  Wherein  do  they  feel  we  have 
failed  them? 

I  have  visited  all  of  the  Republics  in  this  hemi- 
sphere within  the  last  6  months.  There  are  as 
many  diversities  among  them  as  there  are  prob- 
lems created  by  diverse  national  geniuses;  but 
two  allied  aspirations  shine  like  two  great  beacon 
lights  in  all  of  them :  a  desire  to  develop  their 
economies  and  a  desire  to  raise  their  standards  of 
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living.  Let  us  remember  that  the  total  national 
income  of  the  20  other  Eepublics  is  perhaps  one- 
eighth  of  ours  and  that  the  per  capita  income 
bears  about  tlie  same  proportion  to  ours. 

I  tliink  our  sister  Eepublics  little  realize  the 
incredible  speed  of  the  development  which  is  going 
on  in  most  of  them.  I  myself,  in  the  many  years 
I  have  been  associated  with  Latin  American  af- 
fairs, am  constantly  astounded  at  the  miracles  of 
progress  which  I  see  on  every  hand  in  each  new 
visit.  New  buildings,  new  industries,  new  facili- 
ties are  mushrooming  on  every  hand  from  the  Kio 
Grande  to  Cape  Horn.  It  is  precisely  because  of 
the  speed  of  progress  that  some  maladjustments 
have  arisen,  notably  in  providing  light,  water, 
roads,  etc.  Nevertheless,  if  we  can  suggest  to  our 
Latin  American  friends  that  Rome  wasn't  built  in 
a  day,  I  think  we  can  also  understand  their  anxiety 
to  push  forward  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  greater 
and  richer  destiny  which  must  surely  be  theirs. 

Increased  Trade  Vital 

How  can  our  sister  Republics  achieve  their  two 
objectives  ?  Clearly  the  most  desirable  way  would 
be  by  building  up  native  capital.  In  this  there 
are  two  essential  difficulties.  The  20  Republics 
are  already  putting  into  new  capital  investment 
a  heavy  pro])ortion  of  their  national  income,  and 
this  in  itself  is  producing  many  of  the  economic 
strains  so  evident  today  in  Latin  America.  The 
industries  of  the  other  Republics  are  all  in  greater 
or  lesser  measure  lacking  in  facilities  to  produce 
the  capital  goods  which  the  countries  need  for 
their  development.  In  short,  they  must  import 
capital  goods  and  obtain  the  foreign  exchange  to 
pay  for  them.  As  new  countries  they  don't  even 
have  fat  to  work  into  muscle  or  invisible  balances 
to  help  them. 

There  are  essentially  two  ways  in  which  they 
can  obtain  the  foreign  exchange  they  need.  They 
can  get  it  through  favorable  trade  balances,  or  they 
can  get  it  through  capital  transfer — public  loan, 
private  investment,  or  grant.  They  cannot  get  it 
through  mellifluous  expressions  of  good  will ;  and, 
much  as  they  appreciate  such  expressions  in  the 
abstract,  they  know  that  abiding  friendship  de- 
pends on  deeds,  not  words. 

To  cooperate  in  solving  this  problem,  we  might 
give  grant  aid;  but  quite  apart  from  the  question 
whether  a  major  policy  of  grant  aid  would  really 
help  our  sister  Republics  in  the  long  run,  it  is  for 
us  today  neither  politically  feasible  nor  economi- 
cally possible.  Latin  America  )nust  then  depend 
upon  trade  and  upon  foreign  capital,  obtained 
from  public  or  attracted  from  private  sources,  for 
its  development.  Foreign  capital,  whether  se- 
cured ivimi  ]nil)lic  or  private  sources,  nuist  receive 
a  fair  return  and  be  amortized  in  due  course,  and 
profit  and  amortization  nmst  ultimately  be  paid  in 
trade  balances.     It  is  then  inescapable  that  our 


primary  contribution  to  the  development  of  our 
sister  Republics  must  come  through  trade. 

Mark  that  well.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  have 
friendly  relations  with  our  sister  Republics,  we 
must  buy  what  they  can  produce.  There  is  no 
other  way. 

Let  us  remember  that  when  domestic  producers 
seek  to  slam  the  door  in  the  face  of  products  from 
other  nations  of  this  hemisphere — and  indeed  of 
the  other  hemisphere  as  well.  No  one  wishes  to 
see  men  thrown  out  of  work  in  this  country  or 
private  enterprises  losing  money.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  rest  of  the  world,  Latin  Amer- 
ica included,  can  buy  from  us  only  as  much  as  it 
sells  to  us.  If  we  do  not  buy  from  them,  they  can- 
not buy  from  us.  If  trade  restrictions  save  an 
American  workman's  job  or  a  dividend,  how  many 
may  they  cost  in  export  industries  i  AVhat  sort  of 
a  tailspin  may  they  produce  in  our  total  economy? 

For  our  Latin  American  friends,  export  trade 
is  not  only  their  bread  and  butter:  it  is  their 
hope  for  the  future.  A  protectionist  measure 
may  be  insignificant  to  our  total  economy — and 
utter  ruin  alike  to  their  livelihood  and  their  as- 
pirations. Even  a  restrictionist  bill  introduced 
in  Congress  which  has  no  real  chance  of  congres- 
sional approval  may  not  only  put  our  friends  in 
a  psychological  sweat ;  it  may  do  jialpable  damage 
to  their  economies  by  undermining  confidence. 
Stability  in  our  customs  tarift's  is  vital  to  their 
economic  well-being;  the  rules  of  the  game  should 
not  be  capriciously  changed  to  their  disadvantage. 

I  fully  appreciate  that  we  must  consider  trade 
restrictions  in  the  light  of  our  total  national  in- 
terests. There  will  probably  be  cases  in  which 
protectionist  measures  will  be  justified.  Each 
individual  case  must  be  dispassionately  considered 
on  its  merits.  Let  us  nevertheless  not  fool  our- 
selves as  to  the  effects  protectionist  measures,  al- 
most regardless  of  their  justification,  will  have  on 
our  hemispheric  relations. 

Principle  No.  1  in  our  economic  relations  with 
our  sister  Republics  must,  then,  be  the  eiiuitable 
entry  of  Latin  American  products  into  American 
markets  under  stable  rules.  "We  cannot  exclude 
their  products  and  have  their  friendship. 

We  are  reverting  in  this  country  to  the  idea 
that  private  enterprise  can  solve  many  of  our 
own  economic  ])rol)lcms.  Certainly  our  history 
lends  great  weight  to  this  idea.  In  less  than  2 
centuries  we  have  developed  from  a  country  that 
few  in  this  hemispheiv  today  woiild  envy  to  one 
which  is  producing  and  enjoying  vastly  more  ma- 
terial wealth  than  any  other  nation  on  earth.  To 
those  who  have  been  duped  by  talk  of  exjjloitation 
by  foreign  capital,  I  woulil  jioint  to  the  enormous 
flow  of  foi-eign  ca]>ital  into  the  United  States  ilur- 
ing  the  period  of  our  tlevelo|iment.  Certainly  on 
the  one  hand  that  capital  was  in  general  fairly 
treated;  certainly  on  the  other  it  did  contribute 
mightily  to  our  national  development. 
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Private  enterprise  can  play  a  very  important 
role  in  developing  the  resources  of  our  sister  Re- 
publics, and,  directed  with  breadth  and  wisdom,  it 
can  accomplish  much  in  raising  living  standards. 
On  the  whole,  American  capital  is  showing 
breadth  and  wisdom  in  Latin  America  today.  Let 
us  remember,  however,  that,  although  every  one 
of  the  other  American  Republics  asserts  that  it 
encourages  new  American  investment,  some  of 
them  have  more  or  less  open  misgivings  about  such 
investment. 


Problems  of  Nationalism 

In  the  United  States  foreign  capital  was  will- 
ing more  or  less  anonymously  to  accept  the  pro- 
tection of  our  general  laws  and  not  to  make  itself 
conspicuous  in  any  way.  In  Latin  America  for- 
eign capital  has  felt  it  necessary  in  its  own  pro- 
tection to  seek  special  safeguards  against  political 
instability,  the  capriciousness  of  courts,  the  man- 
ifold risks  and  uncertainties  of  doing  business  in 
Latin  America.  Today  the  awakening  nation- 
alism in  our  sister  Republics  demands:  Why  this 
special  protection?  Why  special  contract  laws 
rather  than  adherence  to  general  law?  How, 
given  the  instability,  weakness,  ajid  occasional 
venality  of  our  governments,  can  we  protect  our 
national  economies  from  the  overwiielming  in- 
fluence of  these  great  foreign  aggregations  of 
wealtli? 

To  impecunious  governments  desperately  seek- 
ing new  sources  of  revenue,  the  great  wealth  of 
some  big  foreign  companies  suggests  tempting 
possibilities;  to  ultranationalists  who  would  be 
masters  in  their  own  house,  these  investments  are 
an  intolerable  obstacle;  to  some  local  employees 
and  local  bureaucrats,  some  foreign  managers 
seem  arrogant  and  overpaid.  To  a  strident  na- 
tionalism, it  is  not  important  that  the  country's 
development  depends  on  foreign  capital ;  that  it 
must  be  attracted  despite  the  uncertainties;  that 
it  will  come  only  under  the  management  of  its 
own  nationals;  that  it  makes  the  jungle  and  the 
j  desert  bloom  with  economic  wealth;  that  this 
'  foreign  investment  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  coun- 
try's economy;  and  that,  through  better  wages, 
working  conditions,  benefits,  schools,  hospitals, 
etc.,  it  brings  a  richer  existence  to  many  people. 
The  ultranationalist  talks  of  exploitation  and 
colonialism  and  gutted  national  resources  and 
unfair  terms  of  trade  and  a  dozen  other  specious 
slogans.  But  if  in  the  main  he  talks  nonsense, 
do  not  let  us  forget  that  there  are  times  when  he 
is  right,  when  his  country  has  been  unfairly 
treated.  Do  not  let  us  reject  his  arguments  with 
a  contemptuous  snort,  but  rather  let  us  seek  his 
understanding. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  this  hemisphere's  wel- 
fare, there  should  be  a  heavy  flow  of  investment 
capital  from  North  to  South  America  in  an  at- 


mosphere of  mutual  confidence.  If,  for  example, 
American  companies  ought  to  be  willing  to  rene- 
gotiate contracts  which  have  come  to  be  inappro- 
priate under  existing  circumstances,  other  gov- 
ernments should  emphatically  not  breach  these 
contracts  unilaterally.  Such  acts  produce  or  ag- 
gravate the  very  economic  ills  of  which  they  com- 
plain. 

Sporadic  cases  of  arbitrary  or  unjust  treatment 
of  foreign  capital  can  seriously  injure  not  only 
the  countries  in  which  they  occur  but  also  other 
countries,  and  it  is,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  all 
countries  which  desire  foreign  capital  to  oppose 
such  acts  openly  and  effectively.  Sporadic  cases 
of  greed  or  exploitation  on  the  part  of  foreign 
capital  not  only  discredit  the  capitalists  responsi- 
ble for  it  but  also  tend  to  discredit  all  foreign 
capital,  and  therefore  should  be  opposed  by  for- 
eign capital  openly  and  effectively.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  we  hear  much  of  these  sporadic  cases 
but  all  too  little  of  such  examples  of  economic 
statesmanship  as  the  resolution  sponsored  and 
voted  by  our  sister  Republics  at  an  inter- American 
economic  conference  in  February  emphasizing  the 
vital  importance  of  mutual  confidence  in  connec- 
tion with  foreign  investments. 

If  our  investors  must  take  into  due  account  the 
increasing  nationalistic  sensibilities  in  Latin 
America  and  must  realize  that  friends  in  the  re- 
ceiving country  are  far  more  valuable  than  diplo- 
matic representations  or  precepts  of  international 
law,  our  Latin  friends  must  forego  the  temptation 
to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  They 
should  realize  that  any  arbitrary  or  unfair  act 
may  bring  immediate  advantages  and  yet  may 
prejudice  the  national  interests  for  decades.  Only 
years  of  good  faith  and  fair  dealing  can  restore 
shattered  confidence,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
nation  must  pay  a  heavy  premium  to  counteract 
the  apprehensions  it  has  awakened  among 
investors. 


The  Role  of  Private  Enterprise 

In  our  understandable  desire  to  allot  to  private 
capital  a  major  portion  of  the  immense  task  of 
helping  our  sister  Republics  develop  themselves, 
we  should  not,  however,  imagine  that  they  will 
consider  that  generous  on  our  part.  Precisely  be- 
cause they  have  a  distorted  view  of  these  foreign 
investments  and  do  not  understand  their  generally 
beneficent  effect  on  the  national  economy,  quite  a 
few  Latin  Americans  will  think  we  have  simply 
given  private  interests  a  hunting  license  to  exploit 
them,  that  our  fair  words  are  simply  a  cover  for 
throwing  them  to  the  wolves.  We  should  em- 
phatically not  make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that 
the  entire  burden  of  the  development  of  our  sister 
Republics  can  be  assigned  to  private  enterprise. 

Principle  No.  2  of  our  relations  with  our  sister 
Republics  must  then  be  that  private  enterprise 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  feasible  way  but 
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that  it  cannot  do  the  entire  job  of  helping  develop 
our  sister  Republics.  It  must  operate  not  only 
to  its  own  advantage  but  also  to  tlieir  advantage, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  their  people  are  con- 
vinced it  is  operating  to  tlieir  advantage.  Both 
the  United  States  and  its  sister  Republics  should 
seek  appropriate  means  to  encourage  the  flow  of 
capital  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

With  the  best  will  in  the  world  in  the  other 
American  Republics  and  the  greatest  venturesome- 
ness  on  the  part  of  American  private  capital,  there 
will  still  be  essential  sectors  of  Latin  American 
economy  into  which  that  capital  will  not  enter.  It 
will  not  ordinarily  go  into  roads  and  public  hous- 
ing; and  it  is  increasingly  disinclined,  even  wlien 
it  is  still  permitted,  to  go  into  railways,  public 
utilities,  and  similar  basic  services.  Even  though 
we  may  be  convinced  that  American  private  capi- 
tal could  do  these  jobs  better  and  more  cheaply 
than  the  local  governments,  we  must  surely  recog- 
nize that  foreign  companies  operating  in  these 
fields  with  their  direct  contacts  with  so  many  peo- 
ple are  particularly  vulnerable  to  nationalistic 
criticism. 

Yet  if  these  facilities  are  not  somehow  provided, 
other  investments  of  private  foreign  capital  will 
scarcely  be  attracted.  Industry  and  trade  cannot 
flourish  where  basic  facilities  are  lacking.  Our 
sister  Republics  insistently  want  our  cooperation 
in  securing  the  capital  to  provide  these  facilities. 
Surely  it  is  the  path  of  statesmanship  on  our  part 
to  extend  that  cooperation.  Let  us  be  under- 
standing if  our  Latin  American  friends  insist  that 
this  be  done  by  government  rather  than  by  private 
enterprise.  President  Eisenhower  has  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that,  much  as  we  cherish  our 
own  economic  system,  we  should  not  try  to  force 
it  on  others. 

The  fact  is  that,  by  cooperating  with  other  gov- 
ernments to  provide  basic  facilities,  we  shall 
strengthen  the  system  of  private  enterprise  in  our 
sister  Republics,  we  shall  promote  their  develop- 
ment, and  we  shall  go  far  to  convince  them  that 
our  economic  relations  are  mutually  beneficial. 

Intergovernmental  Cooperation 

Principle  No.  >3  in  our  economic  relations  with 
our  sister  Republics  must  therefore  be  that  we 
shall  cooperate  with  them  at  a  governmental  level 
in  providing  a  portion  of  the  means  to  build  the 
basic  facilities  required  for  their  development. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  Latin  American  economic  pol- 
icy, it  is  essential  that  we  have  a  public  financial 
institution  which  will  act  as  an  effective  instru- 
ment of  it. 

The  precise  nature  of  that  institution  is  im- 
material; what  is  essential  is  that  it  shall  accom- 
plish its  puri)ose.  Like  the  RFC  in  the  darkest 
days  of  the  depression,  it  iiuist  show  courage  and 
imagination.     And,  like  the  RFC  and  tiie  Export- 


Import  Bank,  I  am  confident  that  such  an  insti- 
tution will  not  lose  money.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  and,  more  recently,  the  International  Bank 
have  made  vital  contributions  to  Latin  American 
development.  Should  their  operations  be  cur- 
tailed, or  should  it  become  clear  that  they  are  for 
any  reason  unable  to  meet  the  legitimate  public 
loan  requirements  of  Latin  America,  then  we 
should  consider  what  measures,  with  due  regard 
for  fiscal  policy,  we  might  appropriately  take  to 
accomplish  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 

Tools  are  useless  to  one  who  does  not  know  how 
to  use  them.  Men,  and  not  material  resources, 
make  great  nations.  As  sturdy  young  nations 
our  sister  Republics  are  not  only  eager  to  acquire 
tools;  they  are  even  more  eager  to  acquire  know- 
how.  Through  our  Point  Four  work  we  are  seek- 
ing to  provide  it.  Let  us  remember  that  years 
before  this  phrase  was  even  invented,  this  work 
had  been  successfully  started  in  Latin  America 
by  Nelson  Rockefeller  as  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  Here,  as  in  so  many  cases,  our 
experience  in  the  inter-American  field  was  a  bea- 
con light  which  later  illuminated  our  way  in  other 
I^arts  of  the  world. 

I  wish  that  you  might  see,  as  I  have  seen,  what 
our  technical  Qooperation  Point  Four  work  is  ac- 
complishing in  Latin  America.  Let  us  not  think 
of  what  it  means  in  terms  of  our  governmental 
relations,  important  though  that  may  be.  Let  us 
not  be  unduly  concerned  at  the  cost — only  some 
$20  million  last  year  and  some  $22  million  this. 
Let  us  think  of  it  in  terms  of  the  child  cured  of 
yaws,  the  village  freed  of  malaria,  the  farmer 
whose  increased  crops  can  better  feed  his  family. 
Let  us  think  of  it  in  terms  of  the  little  man  who 
never  attends  an  official  banquet  and  yet  who 
knows  tjiat  through  American  cooperation  he  has 
been  directly  aided  to  have  better  food,  water, 
health,  education.  That  to  my  mind  is  Pan 
Americanism  in  action. 

I  could  weary  you  with  specific  examples  of 
what  Point  Four  work  is  actually  accomplishing. 
Some  of  you  could  doubtless  point  out  specific 
cases  when  it  has  not  been  successful — though  I 
should  roundly  deny  that  such  cases  were  typical. 
Few  things  are  perfect  in  this  human  world. 
Some  of  this  work  was  done  by  private  founda- 
tions in  the  past,  and  we  should  seek  their  maxi- 
mum cooperation  in  the  future.  I  think,  however, 
a  little  incident  I  witnessed  recently  in  Lima  was 
more  eloquent  than  anything  I  could  say  in  point- 
ing out  how  Point  Four  work  is  regarded  by  men 
actually  observing  it.  With  Dr.  Milton  Eisen- 
hower I  was  at  a  large  meeting  of  American  bus- 
inessmen. One  of  them  anxiously  inquired  re- 
garding repoits  that  Point  Four  work  was  to  be 
drastically  reduced  in  this  fiscal  year.  Dr.  Eisen- 
hower replietl  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
slightly  increased.  Throughout  the  room  there 
was  a  spontaneous  burst  of  applause. 
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Discount  if  you  will  the  words  of  presidents  and 
cabinet  ministers.  Doubt  if  you  will  the  gratitude 
of  the  millions  whose  lives  are  today  better  and 
richer  for  Point  Four.  Question  the  statistics 
which  show  what  Point  Four  has  done  to  national 
economies  and  national  health.  But  explain  to 
me,  if  you  can,  that  applause  of  American  busi- 
nessmen, unless  they  believed  that  Point  Four 
work  was  doing  a  good  job  for  Uncle  Sam  as  well 
as  our  friends  in  Latin  America. 

We  must  remember  that  know-how  can  be 
taught  through  other  means  than  Point  Four. 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  future  generation  some 
17  American  schools  in  Latin  America  are  incul- 
cating some  of  the  knowledge  that  made  this  coun- 
try great,  as  well  as  the  national  traditions.  For 
this  vital  work  in  Pan  American  understanding, 
we  contribute  $128,250  a  year — and  have  to  fight 
to  keep  that. 

Thousands  of  students  from  Latin  America  at- 
tend our  educational  institutions.  In  the  past 
year  we  granted  135  official  scholarships;  but  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  great  majority  of  Latin 
American  students  come  to  the  United  States  on 
their  own  resources.  We  also  brought  some  565 
Latin  Americans  to  the  United  States  on  training 
grants.  Practically  all  of  these,  in  whatever 
frame  of  mind  they  may  have  come  to  the  United 
States,  returned  to  their  respective  countries  our 
enthusiastic  friends  and  admirers. 

Lest  we  become  complacent  with  our  own  efforts, 
let  us  not  forget  that  the  Soviets  have  not  been 
idle.  I  well  remember  the  plea  of  Chilean  demo- 
cratic labor  leaders  that  we  do  something  to  match 
the  many  leaders  who  were  being  invited  to  Russia 
for  indoctrination. 

Principle  No.  4  in  our  relations  with  our  sister 
Republics  must  then  be  that  we  must  continue  and 
expand  our  efforts  to  extend  our  know-how  to 
them.  No  other  form  of  cooperation  directly  and 
palpably  affects  so  many  of  them.  In  no  other 
way  can  our  dollar  be  better  spent  to  foster  their 
development  and  friendly  relations  with  us. 

If  our  friends  to  the  south  may  reasonably  ask 
us  to  act  in  accordance  with  these  four  principles, 
I  think  it  is  just  that  we  ask  them  similarly  to  bear 
certain  factors  in  mind. 

There  is  undeniably  a  feeling  among  many  Latin 
Americans  that  we  have  neglected  them  since  the 
war.  It  would  be  useless  to  catalog  how  scrupu- 
lously we  have  sought  to  live  up  to  our  engage- 
ments to  them;  how  greatly  our  inter-American 
relationships  have  advanced,  as  through  the  Rio 
Treaty  ancl  the  Bogota  Charter;  how  much  more 
economic  cooperation  we  are  extending  througli 
loans  for  their  development  and  through  Point 
Four  work.  They  point  out  that,  despite  our  his- 
toric friendship  and  the  cooperation  they  extended 
in  World  War  II,  we  have  since  the  war  paid  far 
more  attention  to  the  Old  World  and  its  problems 
than  to  them  or  theirs. 


The  Communist  Challenge 

I  think  that  this  attitude  is  very  understandable 
and  yet  that  it  is  mistaken.  We  are  confronted  by 
a  world  crisis.  There  are  those  who  are  now  in- 
clined to  brush  aside  the  immediate  menace  of  the 
Soviets — to  believe  that  whatever  their  ultimate 
intentions,  their  purposes  for  the  moment  are 
peaceful.  Surely,  nevertheless,  there  are  few 
thinking  people  in  the  free  world — or  in  the  Com- 
munist world,  for  that  matter — who  doubt  the 
basic  purpose  of  Communist  imperialism  to  dom- 
inate us  all.  Certainly  that  is  the  overwhelming 
belief  in  the  United  States. 

Confronted  by  this  implacable  challenge,  there 
are  three  points  we  must  always  bear  in  mind. 
Fii'st,  we  must  do  the  things  we  must  do  before 
the  things  we  should  like  to  do.  Recognizing  our 
peculiarly  close  ties  with  the  other  American  Re- 
publics and  anxious  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
their  development,  we  nevertheless  cannot  afford, 
in  their  interest  as  well  as  ours,  to  let  the  rest  of 
the  world  fall  by  default  to  the  Communists.  Per- 
haps this  hemisphere  could  defend  itself  mili- 
tarily against  a  wholly  Communist  Old  World, 
but  at  best  it  would  be  terribly  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. Perhaps  our  economies  would  survive,  if 
our  trade  relations  with  the  Old  World — our 
markets  and  sources  of  supply — were  cut  off,  but 
our  standards  of  life  would  receive  a  staggering 
blow.  By  bolstering  the  European  marKets  of 
our  sister  Republics,  we  did  their  export  trade  a 
vital  service.  If  we  have  poured  into  the  Old 
World  economic  aid  which  would  have  made  Latin 
America  blossom  like  the  rose,  let  us  remember 
how  quickly  that  rose  would  have  wilted  if  com- 
munism had  ever  come  to  dominate  the  Old  World. 
We  gave  economic  aid  to  the  Old  World  not  be- 
cause we  felt  more  friendly  to  the  nations  in  it 
than  to  our  sister  Republics;  we  gave  it  because 
it  was  essential  that  we  do  so  if  the  free  world — 
our  sister  Republics  as  well  as  we — were  to  be 
secure. 

Second,  we  must  think  of  what  we  can  do.  We 
have  had  to  shoulder  a  backbreaking  load  since 
the  Second  World  War.  Today  three  and  a  half 
million  of  our  young  men  are  in  our  armed  serv- 
ices ;  we  have  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  war  in 
Korea ;  the  entire  world-wide  system  of  defense  of 
the  free  world  against  Communist  imperialism  de- 
pends upon  our  economic  and  military  coopera- 
tion. Great  though  our  resources  may  be,  they 
are  undeniably  strained  by  our  efforts.  Our  taxes 
were  never  higlier,  and  they  are  probably  so  high 
today  as  to  be  economically  unsound.  Our  huge 
debt  is  pressing  against  the  ceiling  established  by 
law.  Our  economic  machine  is  being  raced,  we  are 
depleting  our  natural  resources  at  an  alarming 
rate,  and  our  middle  classes  are  being  forced  to 
spend  more  than  their  incomes.  Only  by  heroic 
measures  can  we  balance  our  budget. 

Now  upon  the  fundamental  soundness  of  the 
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U.S.  economy  depends  the  defense  of  the  free 
world.  Destroy  our  economic  strength  and  the 
Kremlin  can  devour  us  all  at  its  leisure.  We  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Kremlin  hopes  for  a 
breakdown  in  our  economy,  and  we  know  that,  if 
such  a  breakdown  should  occur,  it  would  be  dis- 
asti'ous  for  the  entire  free  world. 

Given  the  enormous  burdens  we  are  necessarily 
shouldering,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  over 
an  indefinitely  prolonged  period,  we  could  do 
more.  We  cannot  count  on  our  burdens  diminish- 
ing in  the  foreseeable  future.  At  the  moment  the 
question  appears  to  be  whether  we  can  continue  to 
do  as  much  as  we  have  been  doing  rather  than 
whether  we  can  do  more.  Conscious  as  we  are  of 
our  friends'  needs  and  of  the  cooperation  they  have 
generously  extended  to  us,  we  must  nevertheless 
realize  that  it  would  not  be  a  service  to  either  of 
us  to  extend  our  economic  system  beyond  the  break- 
ing point.  Let  us  be  understanding  if  some  of  our 
friends  misunderstand  us,  and  let  us  earnestly 
bespeak  our  friends'  understanding  of  the  diffi- 
culties we  face. 


Mutuality  of  Benefits 

Third,  we  must  think  of  what  we  should  do. 
Important  as  the  development  of  Latin  America 
is,  both  in  terms  of  the  cooperation  we  seek  to 
extend  to  our  sister  Republics  and  in  those  of  our 
own  national  interests,  we  must  think  also  of  other 
projects  which  may  be  important  to  our  national 
survival. 

If  there  are  people  in  Latin  America  who  feel 
that  we  should  do  more,  that  the  United  States 
benefits  more  than  Latin  America  from  hemi- 
spheric cooperation,  it  seems  fair  to  point  out  that 
in  the  United  States  there  are  people  who  feel  that 
we  are  doing  more  than  our  share.  Most  of  the 
burdens  we  have  shouldered  are  as  vital  to  Latin 
America  as  they  are  to  the  United  States.  We 
have  shielded  our  sister  Republics  as  well  as  our- 
selves against  two  aggressive  totalitarianisms. 
Today  in  no  other  republic  is  the  burden  on  the 
individual  taxpayer  as  high  as  it  is  on  a  taxpayer 
in  the  United  States  with  an  identical  income. 
The  latter  understandably  asks:  "Why  should  I 
pay  more  even  than  a  good  friend  for  something 
which  is  to  benefit  him  primarily?" 

In  considering  what  wo  should  do  to  cooperate 
with  our  sister  Republics,  we  must  also  l)oar  in 
miiul  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  their  difliculties 
arise  from  mismanagement  of  the  national  re- 
sources they  have  available  for  their  development. 
Our  Latin  American  friends  are  striving  to  forge 
ahead,  to  acliieve  ra])id  progress  in  their  living 
standards.  In  our  own  selfish  interest  we  should 
help  them,  but  our  help  should  be  constructive; 
it  should  truly  aid  them  to  develop  into  sturdy 
self-reliant  nations  with  sound  economies.  It  is 
difficult  to  turn  down  a  friend's  plea  for  aid,  and 


yet  surely  it  is  not  the  course  of  true  friendship 
to  accede  to  a  request  for  aid  when  it  is  evident 
that  such  aid  will  only  worsen  an  already  unsound 
situation.  I  think  we  can  fairly  ask  our  friends 
not  to  request  our  economic  aid  unless  they  are 
prepared  to  put  their  economic  houses  in  order. 

In  studying  history  I  have  often  been  im- 
pressed by  the  story  of  the  Christian  reconquest  of 
Spain.  Pushed  into  the  Asturian  mountains, 
the  Christians  eventually  drove  the  Moslems  from 
the  peninsula  by  unity  of  purpose  and  single- 
minded,  fanatical  devotion;  but  they  probably 
would  never  have  succeeded  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  disunity,  the  bickering,  the  quarrels  between 
the  Moslem  principalities.  Today  the  Christian 
world  faces  an  infidel  who,  unlike  the  Moslem, 
recognizes  no  God  or  moral  law.  Faced  by  mor- 
tal peril,  let  us  learn  from  history;  let  us  close 
ranks  in  this  hemisphere  and  in  the  free  world; 
let  us  find  means  of  composing  our  ditferences 
without  selfishness,  rancor,  or  misunderstanding; 
and  let  us  preserve  inviolate  our  civilization  and 
our  religion  for  the  greater  glory  of  God  and  the 
further  advancement  of  man. 


Surplus  Commodities  for 
Relief  of  Bolivia 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  6 

The  President  on  October  6  sent  the  following 
communication  to  the  Secretary/  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration: 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  con- 
tained in  the  memorandum  of  October  5,  1953,' 
submitted  by  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration,  and  ])ursuant  to  tiie  author- 
ity vested  in  me  by  Public  Law  210,  83d  Congress, 
1st  Session,  I  hereby  tletermine  that  up  to  $5,- 
000,UO0  worth  of  agricultural  commodities  shall 
be  made  available  out  of  the  stocks  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  transferred  to 
meet  the  urgent  relief  requirements  of  Bolivia.' 
This  amount  shall  cover  tiie  Corj^oration's  invest- 
ment in  the  commodities  and  costs  of  delivery  on 
board  vessels  in  United  States  jiorts. 

Arrungenients  for  the  operations  of  this  relief 
program,  incliuling  the  specification  of  the  com- 
motlities,  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  commodities  shall  be  upon 

'  .\()t  iiriiitiHi. 

'This  (leteriiiitKitii>n  is  tlu'  socoiul  tn  lie  mniio  vuider 
V.  \..  21ti.  tlie  Fninine  Ki>lief  Act.  The  net  was  lirst 
applied  on  Se])t.  -.  when  the  I'resich'iit  nuiile  avnilnlile 
lO.(H)i)  tons  of  surplus  iiKricultuinl  eouimodities  to  meet 
the  relief  iieeiis  of  Jordan. 
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such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Director  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State.  In  connection  with  the 
furnishing  of  such  assistance,  the  Secretary  of 


State,  after  consultation  with  the  Director,  shall 
conclude  a  bilateral  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bolivia. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 


Policy  Problems  In  the  Far  East 


hy  'Walter  S.  Robertson 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  ^ 


In  what  we  were  wont  to  call  the  good  old  days 
many  a  speaker  began  his  discussion  of  the  Far 
East  by  quoting  Kipling's  "East  is  East,  and  AVest 
is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet."  He  thus 
at  one  fell  swoop  relieved  both  himself  and  his 
audience  of  a  multitude  of  problems  which  he 
thought  would  never  be  posed. 

These  lines  of  Kipling  so  accurately  expressed 
the  realities  of  his  day  that  they  became  a  famous 
epigram.  But  it  is  the  next  succeeding  line  that 
is  of  burning  concern  to  us  today.  In  reading  it 
you  get  very  much  the  same  sensation  that  you  do 
in  looking  at  a  photograph  of  an  atomic  explosion. 

Let  us  iDut  Kipling  back  together: 

Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West, 
And  never  tlie  twain  sliall  meet, 

Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently 
At  God's  great  Judgment  Seat. 

Yes,  at  long  last  the  poet's  prophecy  has  been 
fulfilled.  East  and  West  have  met  and  the  meet- 
ing has  mushroomed  a  great  cloud  of  problems 
which  challenge  the  utmost  in  faith,  wisdom,  and 
understanding  of  which  both  East  and  West  are 
capable. 

You  are  well  aware  of  these  problems  as  such. 
I  should  like  to  discuss  this  afternoon  in  very 
general  terms  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  funda- 
mental dilemma  of  United  States  policy  in  ful- 
filling our  responsibilities  to  Asia  and  to  ourselves. 

It  is  fairly  clear  to  all  of  us,  I  think,  what  we 
should  like  to  see  in  the  Far  East.  We  should 
like  to  see  the  Asians  prosper.  We  should  like  to 
see  the  Asians  realize  those  goals  for  which  we  our- 
selves have  worked  and  fought — opportunity  for 
the  individual  to  achieve  the  best  that  is  in  him,  at 
peace  and  in  cooperation  with  his  neighbors,  and 

'  Address  made  before  the  Far  East-America  Council 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  9 
(press  release  .549  dated  Oct.  8). 


opportunity  for  all  nations  to  develop  the  best  that 
is  in  them,  in  peace  and  in  cooperation  with  their 
neighbors.  We  believe  all  men  are  entitled  to  these 
opportunities,  and  as  long  as  any  men  are  denied 
them,  other  men  will  not  be  secure  in  their  posses- 
sion. It  was  not  long  after  we  had  achieved  our 
hard-won  independence,  the  chance  to  work  out 
our  own  salvation,  that  we  realized  that  our  own 
independence  alone  was  not  enough.  We  an- 
nounced that  we  would  not  tolerate  the  establish- 
ment anywhere  in  the  new  world  of  the  imperial- 
isms of  the  old.  This  was  a  brave  doctrine.  Its 
significance  was  not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  we 
were  too  weak  by  some  50  years  to  have  been  able 
to  carry  it  out  by  ourselves.  Eventually  we  were 
drawn  into  two  world  wars  because  we  recognized 
that  the  forward  march  of  aggressive  imperialism 
had  to  be  stopped  though  the  breadth  of  the  ocean 
separated  its  forces  from  our  own  borders. 

Our  tradition  of  opposition  to  absolutism  and 
imperialism  has  created  strong  bonds  of  sympathy 
between  the  Asians  and  ourselves.  For  surely  no 
peoples  in  history  have  suffered  more  from  auto- 
cratic rule  both  by  native  overlords  and  foreign 
conquerors  than  the  indomitable  peoples  of  Asia. 
When  we  threw  in  our  lot  against  the  carving  up 
of  China  by  the  European  monarchies;  when  we 
convinced  the  Filipinos  that  the  sole  objective  of 
the  American  administration  was  their  independ- 
ence; when  we  raised  our  voice  against  the  abuses 
of  the  prewar  regimes  in  Asia ;  when  we  refused 
to  countenance  the  extension  of  Japan's  imperial 
rule  over  China  in  the  1930's ;  when  we  freely  re- 
nounced our  extraterritorial  privileges  in  China; 
when  we  made  the  liberation  of  Korea  an  aim  of 
World  War  II — with  all  these  actions  we  won  a 
store  of  good  will  among  the  Asians.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Pacific  by  1945,  the  name  America  was 
like  a  wind  blowing  from  a  promise  of  the  future. 

And  today?     Today,  despite  the  catastrophe 
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that  has  befallen  China,  despite  the  hatred  of  our 
world  that  has  been  instilled  into  the  very  air  the 
Chinese  breathe,  despite  the  hostile  propaganda 
and  persistent  misrepresentation  of  our  motives, 
I  believe  the  hopes  the  Asians  place  in  us  today 
are  stronger  and  more  far-reaching  than  ever. 
They  look  to  us  for  help  of  a  kind  it  did  not  occur 
to  them  to  expect  of  us  in  the  past.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  greater  uncertainties  in  the  Asians' 
attitude  toward  us.  Our  relations  with  Asia  have 
become  vastly  more  complicated.  Partly  this  is 
because  our  relations  have  become  so  much  more 
extensive  and  intimate.  In  place  of  the  4  Asian 
nations  with  whom  we  had  official  relations  before 
World  War  11  there  are  now  12.  Our  economic 
and  technical  aid  programs,  our  military  aid  pro- 
grams, the  basing  of  American  forces  in  the  Far 
East,  our  joint  membei-ship  in  international  bodies 
like  the  U.  N.  and  its  subsidiaries,  our  commercial 
interests,  have  all  brought  us  into  much  closer 
contact.  For  every  American  who  had  spoken  to 
an  Indonesian  or  a  Vietnamese  before  1940,  there 
are  now  hundreds.  For  every  American  who  had 
spoken  to  a  Japanese,  an  Indian,  or  a  Korean, 
there  are  now  thousands. 

Another  factor  in  our  altered  relationship  has 
been  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  Asian  peo- 
ples' struggle  for  a  better  life.  In  the  past,  this 
took  the  form  of  a  pursuit  of  a  simple,  concrete 
goal :  national  independence — independence  from 
the  Western  colonial  powers  or  independence  from 
Japan.  For  Japan  too  the  goal  was  simple  and 
concrete:  hegemony  over  all  Asia.  But  now  all 
that  is  changed.  The  Asians  have  won  their  in- 
dependence from  the  Western  powers  and  Japan. 
Their  problems  are  now  the  problems  of  self-gov- 
ernment, of  dealing  successfully  with  the  infinitely 
complex  and  myriad  elements  that  make  up  na- 
tional life,  of  making  a  go  of  their  independence 
on  the  strength  of  their  own  aptitudes  and  re- 
sources— above  all  of  preserving  their  independ- 
ence. All  the  free  peoples  of  Asia  are  struggling 
with  baffling  problems  and  to  a  large  extent  with 
the  same  problems:  Under-investment,  exceed- 
ingly low  per  capita  power,  deficiencies  in  most  of 
the  technical  fields,  inexperience  in  self-govern- 
ment, internal  instability,  the  absence  of  a  back- 
ground of  firm  national  unity,  all  the  shortcomings 
of  relatively  unproductive  economies,  and  in  many 
cases  increasing  population  pressures.  Japan, 
thougli  highly  industrialized,  is  in  the  same  boat 
as  the  other  Asian  countries  in  that,  having  lost 
its  overseas  posse.ssions,  it  nmst  now  stand  on  its 
own  feet  and  make  its  way  in  a  world  peopled 
with  nations  primarily  looking  out  for  thoinsel  ves. 

Changes  in  Aid  Requirements 

As  Asia's  problems  have  grown  more  compli- 
cated, so,  it  would  appear,  have  Asia's  require- 
ments of  us.    The  Asians,  I  believe,  expect  a  great 


deal  more  from  the  American  people  than  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  and  of  support  for  their 
struggles  for  independence.  They  expect  more 
help  and  help  of  a  different  kind  from  that  which 
small  groups  of  missionaries,  educators,  and  plii- 
lantliropists  were  able  to  give  in  the  past.  The 
Japanese  expect  something  quite  different  of  us 
than  they  did  in  the  1930"s,  when  all  they  asked 
was  that  we  should  simply  get  out  of  the  way. 


Importance  of  Far  East's  Trade 

Following  is  a  message  from  President  Eisen- 
hower which  was  read  at  the  Far  East  Conference 
on  October  9  follounng  Assistant  Secretary  Robert- 
son's address: 

The  United  States,  in  cooperation  witii  otiier 
countries  of  tlie  free  world,  knows  the  need  for  es- 
tablishment of  strong  and  stable  economies  in  the 
countries  of  our  friends  in  the  Tar  East.  We  be- 
lieve that  expanding  trade  on  a  mutually  beneficial 
basis,  continued  technical  cooperation,  and  great 
private  investment  are  necessary  elements  in  the 
building  of  such  economies.  Tliis  tasli  demands 
cooperative  action  by  all  nations  of  the  free  world. 
For  its  part,  the  United  States  is  seriously  studying 
what  it  can  do  to  bring  about  more  trade  and  more 
widespread  investment.  The  joint  effort  of  all  of 
us  can  immeasurably  strengthen  the  freedom  to 
whose  defense  we  all  are  pledged. 


These  new  expectations  result  not  only  from  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  Asia  but  also  from 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  United 
States.  Two  world  wars  have  visited  destruction 
upon  the  capital  investments  of  the  other  great 
powers  and,  in  the  heavy  demands  they  have  made 
on  our  agriculture  and  industry,  have  forced  us 
greatly  to  enlarge  our  productive  facilities.  We 
have  acquired  the  responsibility  that  inevitably 
accompanies  power.  Since  about  the  time  we  had 
to  step  in  to  help  preserve  the  independence  of 
Greece  and  of  Turkey,  we  have  become  discon- 
certingly aware  that  on  occasions  of  need  every- 
one seems  to  look  to  us.  We  are  now  "it."  Every 
age,  I  sui)pose,  has  an  "it."  Surely  we  are  the 
"it"  today.  We  are  the  source  to  which  other  peo- 
ples tend  to  look  for  those  things  they  do  not  ex- 
l)ect  to  achieve  either  through  their  own  efforts  or 
the  favor  of  the  Almighty.  It  is  we  who  must 
bear  the  blame  when  things  go  wrong  in  ways  for 
wliii'h  other  peoples  are  not  disposed  to  hold  either 
the  Almighty  or  themselves  accountable. 

There  has  been  one  other  highly  complicating 
element  in  our  new  relationship  with  Asia.  This  13 
the  lengthening  and  deepening  shadow  of  the 
Comiininist  empire.  At  the  very  time  when  other 
foreign  controls  were  in  process  of  being  with- 
drawn from  Asia,  this  new  and  far  more  deadly 
menace  has  loomed  in  the  north  and  has  engulfed 
the  great  and  ancient  nation  of  China.  It  is  a 
menace  not  only  to  the  national  independence  of 
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the  new  Asian  nations  but  to  all  the  values  Asia 
has  kept  alive  in  her  darkest  times  and  for  which 
she  has  been  struggling  in  our  generation  with 
increasing  success.  The  threat  has  been  particu- 
larly formidable.  For  it  has  approached  Asia  on 
Asia's  most  vulnerable  side.  It  has  appeared  as  an 
ally  of  Asia's  in  those  causes  that  have  aroused 
Asia's  passionate  devotion.  It  has  promised  to 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  those  instruments  that 
have  kept  the  Asians  in  a  subordinate  and  resent- 
ful status — the  instruments  of  foreign  control,  of 
feudalism,  of  vested  interest  and  privilege.  The 
Communists  mean  to  substitute  for  all  the  yokes 
to  which  the  Asians'  necks  have  long  been  bent,  a 
single  great  big  new  yoke  which  will  far  more  ef- 
ficiently harness  Asia's  energies  to  the  advance- 
ment of  an  alien  imperialism. 

Only  one  thing  has  not  changed  in  our  relations 
with  Asia :  our  desire  to  do  what  we  can  to  advance 
and  preserve  the  freedom  and  welfare  of  the  Asian 
peoples.  AVe  are  determined  to  help  them  as  vve 
may  in  their  efforts  to  develop  their  own  sources  of 
strength — the  strength  they  will  need  if  their  inde- 
pendence is  in  fact  to  be  preserved  and  enhanced 
and  the  existence  of  their  masses  of  people  to  be 
made  more  bearable  and  fruitful. 

The  question  now  is — and  here  I  come  to  our 
basic  dilemma — what  kind  of  help  that  we  are  able 
to  give  do  the  Asians  really  want  of  us?  How  far 
should  we  play  a  positive  role  in  the  Far  East, 
devoting  physical,  technical,  and  political  re- 
sources to  the  strengthening  of  the  free  Asian 
countries,  and  how  far  should  we  play  a  negative 
role,  withdrawing  as  completely  as  we  can  from 
Asia  to  the  end  that  the  Asian  nations  will  reach 
their  own  equilibrium  internally  and  externally 
with  I'espect  to  one  another,  so  that  they  come  to 
their  own  appreciation  of  their  needs  and  develop 
their  self-reliance  in  meeting  those  needs? 

This  is  a  very  real  problem.  We  have  met  it  so 
far  with  varying  degrees  of  success  by  playing  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  roles  in  different  parts  of  Asia  and 
in  different  contexts.  Perhaps  our  role  has  been 
most  positive  in  Japan,  Korea,  Formosa,  and  the 
Philippines.  In  Japan  after  1945,  as  in  the  Philip- 
pines after  1900,  we  sought  to  replace  an  arbitrary 
rule  from  the  top  with  genuine  self-government. 
Since  the  end  of  the  war  we  have  made  a  heavy 
investment  in  economic  aid  to  both  countries.  In 
the  last  few  years,  moreover,  we  have  been  working 
closely  with  the  Filipinos  on  problems  in  produc- 
tion and  administration  that  were  dangerously 
handicapping  their  economy  and  threatening  their 
national  solvency.  In  Korea  we  have  made  an  in- 
vestment beyond  all  valuation — 150,000  American 
casualties,  25,000  American  lives  in  addition  to  15 
billion  American  dollars  in  defense  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and,  I  should 
add,  of  the  independence  of  the  rest  of  free  Asia. 
In  the  next  2  or  3  years  we  expect  to  aid  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Korea  to  the  extent  of  about  1 
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billion  dollars.  In  Formosa  our  aid  to  the  Na- 
tional Government  of  China  has  been  no  less 
decisive  in  preserving  the  independence  of  an  in- 
dependent Asia  government.  Behind  the  shield  of 
the  Seventh  Fleet  we  have  enabled  the  National 
Government  of  China  to  develop  modern  armed 
forces  with  important  capabilities.  It  is  providing 
for  free  Chinese  everywhere  a  point  to  which  they 
can  rally  to  express  through  action  and  attitude 
their  dedication  to  national  independence  and  the 
great  traditions  of  their  country. 

Those  are  the  areas  where  the  greatest  exertion 
on  our  part  has  been  called  for.  More  recently 
Indochina,  where  we  are  greatly  increasing  our 
assistance  to  the  French  and  the  Associated  States, 
has  been  in  this  category. 

Limitations  on  U.  S.  Aid 

There  are,  however,  very  real  limitations  on 
how  active  a  part  we  can  take  beneficially  in  the 
Far  East — quite  apart,  that  is,  from  the  limita- 
tions of  our  own  resources.  No  nation  in  the  Far 
East  wishes  to  give  up  one  iota  of  its  sovereignty 
or  independence  at  any  price.  We  not  only  re- 
spect the  dedication  of  the  Asians  to  their  inde- 
pendence, we  regard  it  as  essential  to  the  strength 
of  the  free  world.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
recognize  that  an  American  attitude  of  interest  in 
the  Far  East  can  at  times  look  like  an  overbearing 
American  attitude.  How  to  help  without  seeming 
to  interfere  is  a  problem  that  must  sometimes  tax 
the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon,  let  alone  of  a  harassed 
Uncle  Sam,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  sometimes 
a  little  confused  by  the  novelty  of  his  position  in 
the  world  and  the  variety  of  demands  and  ex- 
pectations entertained  of  him.  If  the  building  of 
American  military  bases  in  the  Western  Pacific, 
the  staunch  American  support  of  Asian  govern- 
ments threatened  with  being  engulfed  by  the  Com- 
munist tide,  American  material  support  of  the 
French  Union  forces  in  Indochina,  and  even  the 
arrival  in  an  Asian  village  of  an  American  poul- 
try expert  seem  to  some  of  the  more  apprehensive 
Asians  proof  of  a  desire  on  our  part  to  extend 
some  kind  of  sway  over  the  region,  we  should  not 
be  surprised.  We  should  remember  our  own  ex- 
treme sensitivity  in  our  early  years  to  anything 
that  resembled  European  interference  in  our  na- 
tional life.  Throughout  much  of  our  history  it 
was  axiomatic  with  many  or  most  of  us  that  the 
purpose  of  foreign  policy  was  to  prevent  the  Euro- 
peans from  interfering  in  our  affairs  or  involving 
us  in  theirs. 

I  believe,  and  I  imagine  you  believe  too,  that  a 
large  part  of  the  burden  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Far  East  must  be  borne  by  private 
capital — and  private  foreign  capital — if  it  is  to 
be  accomplished  humanely.  The  only  alternative 
is  economic  development  under  the  whiplash  of 
totalitarianism,  the  Communist  method.  We  also 
have  to  recognize,  however,  that  in  some  quarters 
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in  Asia  foreign  capital  is  regarded  with  deep 
misgivings.  You  and  I  know  that  American  capi- 
tal looks  upon  Asia  witli  quite  as  much  nervous- 
ness as  Asia  looks  upon  American  capital.  Tlie 
fact  still  remains,  however,  that  the  tendency  to 
regard  the  capitalist  with  suspicion  is  widespread 
in  Asia  and  that  there  are  real  reasons  for  this 
suspicion  in  some  of  the  experiences  the  xVsians 
have  had  with  capitalists  in  the  past,  their  own 
capitalists  and  those  from  abroad.  We  may  also 
expect  that  the  Asians  will  react  very  negatively 
to  anything  that  looks  like  a  cultural  invasion. 
They  cherish  their  national  identities  as  we  cherish 
ours  and  have  no  wish  to  be  swept  off  their  founda- 
tions by  a  foreign  culture  powered  by  a  gross 
national  product  of  more  than  $300  billion  a  year. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  recognize  the  dangers 
of  a  negative  American  attitude  toward  Asia. 
The  last  thing  we  would  wish  is  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  we  regard  Asia  as  secondaiy  in  im- 
portance to  any  other  part  of  the  world,  that  we 
have  lost  interest  in  Asia,  that  we  are  forsaking 
the  Asians  to  whatever  the  future  may  hold  for 
them.  None  of  this  is  true,  and  we  do  not  wish  it 
to  seem  true.  If  we  were  indifferent  to  Asia,  if  we 
did  not  recognize  that  aggression  against  an  Asian 
country  is  a  threat  to  us  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world,  we  could  have  stood  by  while  Korea  dis- 
appeared into  the  dungeons  of  the  Communist  em- 
pire. We  could  desert  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  allow  the  free  world  to  lose  that  outstanding 
moral  and  material  asset.  We  could  scrap  our 
military  bases  in  the  Far  East.  We  could  stand 
aloof  from  the  struggle  in  Indochina  as  most  of 
the  Asian  governments  themselves  have  done.  We 
could  bring  back  our  specialists  in  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  taxation.  We  could  stop  trying  to 
prevent  Communist  China  from  obtaining  the 
goods  that  will  feed  its  aggressive  potentialities. 
By  these  retreats  we  could  certainly  demonstrate 
that  we  have  no  desire  to  force  our  will  on  Asia. 
But  tlie  satisfactions  this  demonstration  would 
afford  the  Asians  would  be  as  notliing,  I  believe, 
to  the  sense  of  abandonment  and  betrayal  that 
would  sweep  over  them. 

As  it  is,  we  are  sometimes  represented  as  being 
too  backward  in  contributing  to  the  strength  of 
Asia.  Tliis  is  particularly  so  in  the  matter  of  a 
Pacific  pact.  Tiiose  both  here  and  in  the  Far 
East  who  have  recognized  the  desirability  of  a 
common  defensive  effort  in  the  Asian-Pacific  area 
have  looked  to  the  U.S.  Government  to  exert 
its  influence  in  favor  of  sucli  a  pact.  We  con- 
tinue to  believe,  however,  that  any  effective  Asian- 
Pacific  organization  must  come  about  as  the  result 
of  the  Asians'  own  initiative,  that  it  must  wait 
upon  a  general  appreciation  among  tlie  Asians  of 
the  desii'ability  of  collective  action  in  attacking 
their  conunon  problems.  This  is  clearly  not  a  field 
in  wliicli  outsiders  can  usefully  assert  themselves. 
We  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  we  are 


trying  to  hustle  or  joggle  our  friends  across  the 
Pacific,  because  we  are  not.  Any  moves  to  be 
made  in  the  direction  of  regional  organization  are 
clearly  up  to  them. 

We  are  also  sometimes  represented  as  being 
over-hesitant  in  our  approach  to  Asia  in  respect 
to  the  granting  of  economic  aid.  It  is  suggested 
that  we  vastly  expand  our  economic  assistance  to 
the  Far  Eastern  countries.  Aside  from  our  own 
budgetary  limitations  this  suggestion  overlooks 
the  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  such  an  expansion, 
if  not  the  limitations  on  the  extent  to  which  our 
aid  can  usefully  be  exjjanded,  including  such  fac- 
tors as  the  rate  of  sound  absorption-capacity  of 
outside  aid  existing  at  a  particular  time  in  a  par- 
ticular country.  If  aid  is  poured  in  too  fast  it 
may  be  interpreted  as  merely  an  attempt  to  buy 
favor — a  form  of  intervention  di.screditable  alike 
to  the  donor  and  the  recipient.  We  do  not  regard 
economic  aid  as  a  selfish  political  instrument. 
Our  aid  is  intended  to  strengthen,  not  weaken,  the 
independence  of  the  Far  Eastern  nations.  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  our  aid  programs,  we 
must  also  recognize  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment cannot  extend  aid  unless  it  is  able  to 
satisfy  the  representatives  of  the  American  people 
that  such  aid  is  being  constructively  employed. 
A  million-dollar  foreign  aid  program  sounds  to- 
day like  very  little,  comparatively  speaking.  But 
a  million  dollars  will  provide  several  liundred 
Americans  with  a  college  education  or  buy  tractors 
for  500  American  farmers.  Those  who  put  up  this 
million  dollars  in  the  form  of  taxes — and  our  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  aid  do  not  arise  by 
magic — have  a  right  to  demand  that  their  govern- 
ment assure  itself  that  the  million  dollars  serves 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  If  our 
government  can  obtain  such  assurances  only  at  the 
cost  of  seeming  to  intrude  offensively  upon  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  friendly  nation,  it  is  better 
for  the  aid  not  to  be  granted  in  the  first  place.  A 
foreign  aid  program  that  buys  resentment  is  a 
mistake,  whatever  else  it  may  buy.  There  are,  as 
I  say,  limits  to  how  positive  a  role  we  can  usefully 
undertake. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  pitfalls  in  both  a 
positive  policy  toward  the  Far  East  and  a  self- 
effacing  policy.  We  nuist  be  fully  conscious  of 
those  pitfalls.  At  the  same  time  we  must  be  aware 
that  too  great  a  concentration  on  the  pitfalls  could 
lead  to  our  freezing  in  our  tracks,  to  a  paralysis 
of  policy.  If  we  are  to  avoid  that,  we  nuist  learn 
to  discount  the  inevitable  misrepresentation  of  our 
motives  in  Asia.  Whatever  we  do,  and  if  wo  do 
nothing  at  all,  those  motives  will  be  misrepre- 
sented. They  will  be  misrepresented  by  sincere 
))atriots,  by  cynics,  and  by  our  enemies.  A  multi- 
billion-ilollar  Communist  apparatus  of  projia- 
ganda  antl  conspiracy  is  working  unceasingly  to 
that  end. 
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Need  for  Mutual  Understanding 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  if  we  try  genu- 
inely to  understand  the  manifold  needs  and  incen- 
tives of  Asia  today  and  if  we  do  what  we  believe  is 
right  in  the  circumstances — not  merely  what  looks 
smart  or  expedient  or  what  promises  an  easy  popu- 
larity at  home  or  abroad — if  we  do  what  is  right, 
the  Asians  will  believe  in  us;  they  will  respond 
and  give  us  their  confidence  and  support.  In  say- 
ing this  I  am  counting  on  the  Asian  leaders  to  do 
their  honest  best  to  interpret  us  as  we  are  and  not 
to  be  misled  by  facile  propaganda.  Anyone  who 
wishes  to  comprehend  our  purposes  and  objectives 
■will  find  it  not  difficult  to  do  so.  And  I  believe  a 
■widespread  comprehension  of  those  purposes  and 
objectives  in  the  Far  East,  such  as  the  Asian  lead- 
ers can  alone  promote,  will  contribute  most  im- 
portantly to  the  realization  of  the  Asians'  own 
purposes  and  objectives. 

The  kind  of  understanding  between  Asia  and 
the  West  that  I  am  talking  about  embraces  most 
particularly  the  realization  on  our  part  that  we 
can  do  nothing  in,  for,  or  about  any  country  in  the 
Far  East  unless  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  what 
the  people  of  that  country  wish  to  be  done.  It  is 
the  Asians  themselves  who  must  decide  what  kind 
of  help  they  want  from  us,  if  any.  We  must  get 
over  the  idea  that  Asia  is  the  patient  and  we  are 
the  doctor.  The  Asians  not  only  know  where  they 
hurt ;  they  have  a  very  good  idea  of  what  is  indi- 
cated. Asia  is  both  the  patient  and  the  doctor. 
We  are  merely  the  druggist,  albeit  a  druggist  with 
an  acute  interest  in  seeing  that  the  prescription 
is  the  right  one. 

While  our  role  in  the  Far  East  cannot  be  over- 
forward,  neither  must  it  be  over-reluctant.  Wlien 
there  is  a  requirement  for  American  aid — food, 
tools,  technical  training,  weapons,  books,  when 
American  aid  within  the  limits  of  our  available 
resources  could  make  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure  in  any  of  the  great  enterprises 
upon  which  the  new  Asia  is  embarked,  we  should 
never  in  the  future  forgive  ourselves  were  we  to 
■withhold  that  aid.  Issues  of  enormous  moment 
are  in  the  balance  in  Asia  today.  To  a  degree 
inconceivable  a  generation  ago,  the  future  of  the 
J  "world  is  in  the  hands  of  the  engineer  in  the  Jap- 
lanese  shipyards,  the  infantryman  on  the  line  in 
Korea  and  in  the  paddy  fields  of  the  Red  River 
delta,  of  the  magistrate  in  a  district  on  the  Ir- 
rawaddy,  of  the  parliamentarian  in  Djakarta. 
There  are  innumerable  cases  when,  with  a  rela- 
tively small  increment  of  American  aid  or  Ameri- 
can cooperation,  the  scales  can  probably  be  tipped 
in  favor  of  the  free  world. 

This  brings  me  to  my  concluding  point,  the  most 
important  point  I  have  to  make.  You  here  today 
who  represent  the  broadest  I'ange  of  contact  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Far  East  have  an 
invaluable  function  to  perform  in  interpreting  our 
Nation  to  the  Asians  and  the  xlsian  countries  to 


your  government.  Official  relationships  tend  to 
be  limited,  if  only  because  of  the  relatively  limited 
number  of  officials.  The  future  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Far  East  lie  above  all  m 
the  field  of  human  relationships.  If  the  human 
relationships  between  our  peoples  ai'e  outgoing, 
warm,  and  friendly,  the  rest  will  follow  automati- 
cally. The  Asians  and  we  recognize  pretty  much 
the  same  standards  of  right  and  wrong  and  are 
striving  for  pretty  much  the  same  goals.  What 
we  mostly  need  is  a  little  help  from  one  another 
to  insure  that  we  remember  it. 


Objectives  of  U.S.  Policy 
in  the  Philippines 


hy  James  D.  Bell  ^ 

The  long-term  objectives  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  Philippines  have  not  changed  since  they  were 
set  forth  by  an  officer  of  the  Department  of 
State  at  the  Conference  of  the  Far  East-America 
Council  a  year  ago.  These  objectives  are  aimed 
at  encouraging  the  development  of  a  democratic 
nation,  stable  in  government  and  economy, 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  cooperative  with 
the  United  Nations.  Such  a  nation  is  our  world's 
best  answer  to  the  lures  of  communism  in  the  Far 
East  as  elsewhere. 

These  objectives  are  not  the  sole  property  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  They  cannot  be  achieved 
through  the  unilateral  effort  of  the  United  States ; 
they  are  also  goals  earnestly  sought  by  20  million 
Filipinos.  Progress  toward  these  objectives  dur- 
ing the  past  8  years  has  been  achieved  through  the 
common  efforts  of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines,  independent  countries  with  a  strong 
mutuality  of  interest. 

Starting  from  the  devastation  and  chaos  of  war, 
harassed  by  an  armed  Communist  movement  that 
has  numbered  as  many  as  10,000,  and  faced  with  the 
danger  of  moral  degeneration  which  is  an  inevi- 
table product  of  prolonged  armed  conflict,  the  Fili- 
pino people  have  made  remarkable  progress  to- 
ward economic  stability.  The  budget  was  in  bal- 
ance in  1952,  and  the  current  deficit  will  not  be  of 
alarming  proportions;  tax  collections  have  in- 
creased ;  an  adequate  reserve  of  foreign  exchange 
is  being  maintained;  a  beginning  has  been  made 
toward  resettlement  of  the  landless;  self- 
sufficiency  has  been  achieved  in  rice  production; 
the  effective  strength  of  the  Hukbalahap  has  been 
reduced  by  about  65  percent.  Basically  these 
achievements  have  been  possible  because  of  the 
long  history  of  close  cooperation  and  mutual  un- 

'  Address  made  before  the  Philippine  Session  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Far  East-America  Council  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  at  New  Yorlj  on  Oct.  S.  Mr.  Bell  is 
Officer  in  Charge,  Philippine  Affairs. 
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derstanding  between  our  countries  and  a  common 
desire  to  achieve  the  same  goals. 

These  conditions  tend  to  mai<e  our  task  easier; 
they  provide  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  build 
a  prosperous,  democratic  state.  One  factor  in  this 
process,  which  is  often  overlooked  and  which  owes 
its  existence  in  part  to  the  close  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines,  is  the  role 
played  in  the  development  of  a  democratic  way 
of  life  by  civic  organizations.  The  Rotary  and 
Lions  Clubs,  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Parent 
Teachers  Association,  veterans'  organizations^nd 
more  recently  the  National  Movement  for  Free 
Elections  all  seek  objectives  which  transcend  their 
own  interests  and  are  today  making  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  stability  of  their  country. 
They  offer  one  of  the  most  effective  means  for  the 
realization  of  the  objectives  we  hold  in  common. 

In  seeking  the  achievement  of  its  objectives,  the 
United  States  is  faced  with  a  delicate  and  difficult 
task.  Any  interference  in  Philippine  domestic 
politics  would  be  a  denial  of  the  very  goal  we  seek. 
Outside  influence  of  this  kind  would  detract  from 
Philippine  sovereignty  and  its  status  as  a  member 
of  the  community  of  nations.  Absolute  imparti- 
ality with  respect  to  internal  partisan  politics  has 
been  our  policy,  is  our  policy,  and  will  continue 
to  be  our  policy.  Yet  as  one  of  our  major  objec- 
tives is  political  stability,  we  cannot  deny  that 
we  are  concerned  that  the  democratic  processes 
function  so  that  the  people  may  freely  express 
their  will.  The  eyes  of  the  world  will  follow  the 
elections  in  the  Philippines  next  month. 

We  are  confident,  on  the  basis  of  statements 
from  Philippine  leaders,  that  the  elections  will  be 
conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  a  blow  to  the 
aspirations  of  international  communism  and  will 
advance  the  cause  of  the  free  world  in  the  Far 
East. 

The  considerable  progress  already  made  toward 
economic  stability  must  be  continued  through  co- 
operative efforts.  Although  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Hukbalahap  has  been  greatly  diminished,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  this  problem  cannot  be  set- 
tled through  military  action  alone.  The  landless 
of  central  Luzon  must  be  shown  that  their  best 
opportunity  to  better  the  conditions  under  which 
they  live  lies  not  under  the  tyranny  of  Communist 
domination  but  with  a  free  democratic  way  of  life. 

One  possible  avenue  of  attack  on  this  problem 
is  respttlemcnt  in  Mindanao.  Already  the  Foreign 
Oppiatir)ns  Administration  and  the  Philippine 
Government  are  building  roads  in  Mindanao,  and 
a  private  American  company  sjiccializing  in  man- 
agement problems  will  soon  begin  to  advise  the 
Philippine  Bureau  of  Lands  so  that  issuance  of 
Torreiis  titles  can  be  accelerated.  The  Pliilijipine 
Government  through  the  Armed  Forces  Economic 
Development  Corps,  popularly  known  as  EncoK, 
has  demonstrated  that  the  empty  promises  of  land 


made  by  Communist  leaders  can  be  fulfilled  peace- 
fully and  effectively  by  strongly  anti-Communist 
leaders.  Yet  another  step  toward  strengthening 
the  bases  of  democracy  in  the  Philippines  was 
taken  when  the  newly  created  agricultural  exten- 
sion service  began  the  formation  of  4-H  clubs 
throughout  the  country. 

The  pattern  of  economic  and  trade  relations  be- 
tween our  countries  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
complex  which  determines  the  method  of  reaching 
our  common  goals.  On  May  5,  1953,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  submitted  to  the  United 
States  proposals  for  modification  of  the  1946  trade 
agreement.-  These  proposals  provide: 

1.  That  the  present  agreement  be  modified  to 
provide  for  limited  and  reciprocal  free  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries  in  such  a  manner  that  full 
duties  would  be  imposed  on  all  imports  of  each 
country  except  for  those  commodities  which  by 
agreement  of  the  two  Governments  would  be 
included  in  duty-free  lists ; 

2.  that  the  provision  of  the  present  agreement 
with  respect  to  currency  matters  be  eliminated, 
leaving  the  Philippine  Government  in  complete 
control  of  its  currency  subject  only  to  control  and 
regulations  pursuant  to  its  commitments  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund;  and 

3.  that  provisions  of  the  present  executive  agree- 
ment covering  immigration  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  extended  to  citizens  in  the  fields  of  pub- 
lic utilities,  land  ownership,  and  exploitation  of 
natural  resources  be  made  reciprocal. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  matter  and 
the  careful  study  given  it  by  the  committees  desig- 
nated by  the  President  of  the  Philippines,  the 
United  States  as  a  necessary  first  step  is  making  a 
careful  examination  of  these  proposals  and  other 
aspects  of  current  economic  relations  between  the 
two  countries. 

For  this  purpose  the  U.S.  Government  has  es- 
tablished an  executive  committee  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  Interior,  Labor,  State,  and  Treas- 
ury, the  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  and 
the  Tariff  Commission.  This  committee,  which 
will  coordinate  its  activities  with  the  President's 
Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  is  ac- 
tively studying  the  Pliilippine  proposals,  includ- 
ing the  additional  information  made  available  in 
the  Philippine  note  of  August  24  ^  with  respect  to 
the  various  commodities  which  the  Philippine 
Government  suggests  for  inclusion  in  the  selective 
free  trade  list. 

The  first  task  of  the  committee  will  be  to  de- 
termine whether,  in  its  opinion,  a  basis  exists  for 
renegotiation  of  the  194C  agreement.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
Philippine  proposals  must  await  the  conclusions 
of  this  committee.     In  the  meantime  the  U.S.  Gov- 


'  Buj.i.ETiN  of  Sept.  7,  1953,  p.  316. 
'  Not  printed  liere. 
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ernment  welcomes  the  views  of  the  business  com- 
munity and  others  to  aid  in  the  formulation  of 
our  position. 

As  in  our  common  efforts  to  achieve  a  stable 
democratic  government  in  the  Philippines,  we 
have  also  worked  most  closely  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign ati'airs.  The  Philippines  have  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  United  Nations,  have  maintained  a 
battalion  combat  team  in  Korea,  and  have  con- 
sistently stood  as  a  bulwark  of  the  free  world  in 
the  Far  East. 

You  all  are  aware  of  the  heroism  and  valor  of 
the  Filipino  people  during  the  war;  of  the  major 
contribution  they  made  to  our  joint  effort.  In 
the  8  j'ears  since  the  end  of  the  war  the  American 
Government,  under  authorizations  from  the  Con- 
gress, has  made  significant  contributions  to  Phil- 
ippine recovery  from  the  devastation  of  the  war. 
Our  help  has  taken  the  form  of  war  damage  pay- 
ments, veterans'  benefits  of  many  varieties  which 
continue  at  an  increasing  rate,  and  more  recently 
through  the  programs  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration,  the  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
and  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration. 

Such  aid,  contrary  to  chai'ges  made  by  the  Com- 
munist world,  is  not  an  attempt  to  buy  friendship, 
for  in  the  Philippines  if  this  were  in  fact  our 
purpose,  we  would  be  squandering  our  aid ;  there 
is  no  need  to  buy  friendship  where  we  already 
have  it  in  abundance.  We  are  not  buying  any- 
thing; we  are  working  together  with  good  friends 
to  achieve  common  goals.  This  is  not  a  one-way 
street;  both  our  countries  must,  and  will,  con- 
tribute fully  to  defense  from  external  aggression 
and  to  the  orderly  economic  development  which 
constitutes  the  most  important  component  of  de- 
fense from  aggression  from  within. 

Filipino  leaders  have  described  their  country 
as  a  bridge  between  the  culture  and  civilization 
of  the  East  and  the  democratic  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment which  has  reached  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  America  and  Europe.  Our  mutual  task  is 
to  strengthen  and  widen  this  bridge  until  it  be- 
comes the  strongest  link  between  the  free  countries 
pf  America  and  Europe  and  the  peoples  striving 
ifor  freedom  in  the  Far  East. 


force.  By  its  own  terms  the  treaty  will  become 
effective  on  October  30, 1  month  after  the  exchange 
of  ratifications. 

The  treaty  was  signed  at  Tokyo  on  April  2, 1953.^ 
It  was  approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate  on  July  21  ^ 
and  by  the  Japanese  Diet  on  August  7.  It  was 
ratified  by  the  Japanese  Government  on  September 
2  and  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
September  15. 

Entry  into  force  of  the  new  treaty  marks  the  re- 
sumption after  a  lapse  of  13  years  of  formal  treaty 
relations  of  this  general  character  between  the  two 
countries.  An  earlier  treaty  of  this  kind,  signed 
in  1911,  was  terminated  in  1940.  The  new  treaty 
was  concluded  pursuant  to  article  12  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Japan,  signed  at  San  Francisco  on 
September  8,  1951,  in  which  Japan  declared  its 
readiness  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  each  of 
the  Allied  Powers  for  treaties  "to  place  their 
trading,  maritime  and  other  commercial  relations 
on  a  stable  and  friendly  basis."  It  is  designed  to 
regulate  basic  economic  relations  between  the  two 
countries  in  accordance  with  advanced  and  en- 
lightened standards  of  treatment  and  to  direct  the 
future  development  of  those  relations  along  mu- 
tually beneficial  lines.  It  contains  provisions  on 
basic  personal  freedoms,  property  rights,  invest- 
ment and  business  activities  generally,  taxation, 
exchange  regulations,  the  treatment  of  imports 
and  exports,  shipping,  and  other  matters  affecting 
the  status  and  activities  of  the  citizens  and  enter- 
prises of  either  country  when  within  the  territories 
of  the  other. 

Approval  of  the  treaty  by  the  U.S.  Senate  was 
given  subject  to  a  reservation  regarding  the  prac- 
tice of  professions,  and  the  Japanese  Government 
ratified  the  treaty  with  a  comparable  reservation 
on  this  subject.  Acceptance  of  the  reservations 
by  the  respective  Governments  was  confirmed  by 
diplomatic  notes  which  were  exchanged  at  Tokyo 
on  August  29.  The  texts  of  the  principal  notes, 
and  of  a  letter  of  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  explaining  certain  terms  used  in  the  Japa- 
nese reservation,  are  printed  below. 


Notes  Relating  to  Reservations 


Friendship  Treaty  With  Japan 
To  Enter  Into  Force 

'ress  release  52S  dated  September  30 

The  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
'riendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  between  the 
Jnited  States  and  Japan  were  exchanged  on  Sep- 
ember  30  at  Washington.  The  exchange  was 
nade  by  Secretary  Dulles  and  the  Japanese  Am- 
oassador,  Eikichi  Araki,  at  a  brief  formal  cere- 
nony.  This  action  completes  the  formal  pro- 
cedures connected  with  bringing  the  treaty  into 


United  States  Note  of  August  29  communicating  Senate 
reservation 


No.  291 


Amebican  Embassy, 
Tokyo,  August  29,  1953 


Excellency  : 

With  reference  to  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce 
and  Navigation  between  the   United   States   of  America 


'  For  the  Department's  announcement  of  the  signing, 
see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  13,  1953,  p.  531. 

"  For  text  of  the  President's  transmittal  message  and 
for  testimony  by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Johnson  be- 
fore a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  subcommittee, 
see  ibid.,  Aug.  3,  1953,  p.  160. 


^cfober   19,    7953 
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and  Japan,  sisnied  at  Tokyo  on  April  2,  1953,  I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that  the  Senate  of  the 
Unittd  States  on  July  21,  1953,  gave  its  advice  and  consent 
to  tlie  ratification  of  the  said  Treaty  in  a  resolution  as 
follows : 

"Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur- 
rins  therein),  that  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  Executive  D,  83rd  Consress,  first  session,  a 
Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan,  together  with  a 
I'rotocol  relatini.'  thereto,  signed  at  Tokyo  on  April  2, 
19ri3,  subject  to  the  following  reservation,  which  shall  be 
agreed  to  by  tlie  other  High  Contracting  Party  before 
ratifications  are  exchanged: 

'Article  VIII,  Paragraph  2,  shall  not  extend  to  pro- 
fessions, which  because  they  involve  the  performance 
of  functions  in  a  public  capacity  or  in  the  interest  of 
public  health  and  safety,  are  state-licensed  and  reserved 
by  statute  or  constitution  exclusively  to  citizens  of  the 
country,  and  no  most-favored-nation  clause  in  the  said 
Treaty  shall  apply  to  such  professions.'  " 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  this  resolution  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  tlie  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
are  given  subject  to  a  reservation  to  the  provision  that 
concerns  the  practice  of  professions. 

It  is  the  hope  of  my  Government  that  Your  Excellency's 
Government  will  find  acceptable  the  reservation  which  the 
Senate  lias  made  a  condition  of  its  advice  and  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  the  Treaty.  An  acknowledgement  of 
this  Note  by  Your  Excellency  prior  to  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  accepting,  on  belialf  of  the  Government  of 
Japan,  the  said  reservation  will  be  considered  as  com- 
pleting tlie  acceptance  by  the  two  Governments  of  the 
reservation.' 

Accel  It,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  most 
distinguished  consideration. 

John  M.  Allison 
His  Excellency 

Kat.suo  Okazaki,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Japan. 


It  is  the  hope  of  my  Government  that  Your  Excellency's 
Government  will  find  acceptable  the  above  reservation  of 
the  Government  of  Japan.  An  acknowledgement  of  this 
Note  by  Your  Excellency  prior  to  the  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations accepting,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  said  reservation  will  be 
considered  as  completing  the  acceptance  thereof  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America.* 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency, Monsieur  I'Ambassadeur,  the  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

Katsuo  Okazaki 


Letter  from  Foreign  Minister   Okazaki   to  Ambasaad.or 
Allison,  August  29 

MONSIEUB  L'AMRASSADEIXm, 

I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  my  Note  of  today's  date 
informing  Your  Excellency  of  the  reservation  made  liy 
my  Government  with  respect  to  the  Treaty  of  Friendship, 
Commerce  and  Navigation  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  of  America  signed  at  Tokyo  on  April  2,  1953. 

I  wish  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that  the  phrase 
"States,  Territories  or  possessions  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  including  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  which  such 
nationals  belong"  used  in  the  said  Note  shall  mean  States, 
Territories  or  possessions  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
including  the  District  of  Columliia,  where  such  nationals 
are  admitted  or  licenced  to  practice  such  professions,  or, 
if  such  nationals  are  not  admitted  or  licenced  to  practice 
such  professions  in  any  such  areas,  where  such  nationals 
are  domiciled. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency, Monsieur  I'Ambassadeur,  the  assurance  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

Katsdo  Okazaki 


Japanese   Note   of  August   29   communicating  Japanese 
reservatio7i 

Monsieur  l'Ambassadeur, 

With  reference  to  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce 
and  Navigation  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  of 
America  signed  at  Tokyo  on  April  2,  1953,  I  have  the 
lionoiir  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that  the  conclusion  of 
tlie  Treaty  was  approved  liy  the  Diet  of  Japan  on  August 
7,  1953.  In  the  cour.se  of  Diet  deliberations  on  the  ap- 
proval for  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty,  the  desire  was 
expressed  that,  should  any  reservation  lie  made,  on  l)ehalf 
of  the  United  States  of  .\merica,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  concerning  the  practice  of  profes- 
sions, the  Government  of  Japan  shoidd  make  similar  res- 
ervation with  respect  to  the  same  provisions. 

Now  tliat  Your  Excellency  lias  informed  nie  in  the  Note 
of  today's  date  of  the  reservation  made  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  I  wish  to  Inform  Yimr  Excel- 
lency that  my  Government  has  decided  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing reservation : 

Japan  reserves  the  right  to  impose  prohibitions  or  re- 
strictions on  nationals  of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
with  respoit  to  [iracticing  the  professions  referred  to  in 
Article  Vlll,  paragraph  2,  to  the  same  extent  as  Slates, 
Tenit<iries  or  pos.sessioiis  of  the  United  States  of  .\merica, 
Including  the  District  of  Columhia,  to  which  such  nationals 
belong  imjiose  prohibitions  or  restrictions  on  nationals  of 
Japan  with  respect  to  practicing  such  professions. 


'The  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  In  a  note  of  the  same 
date,  accepted  the  U.S.  reservation. 
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Further  Request  for  Communist  Views  < 
on  Political  Conference 


Press  release  548  dated  October  8 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  which  the 
U.S.  Gox^ernm-ent  has  requested  the  GovernmeTit 
of  Svjeden  to  tran-imit  to  the  Chinese  and  North < 
Korean  Communists.  The  U.S.  Government  has  * 
handed  copies  of  the  message  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  xoith  a  request  that  he  circulate  it  to  rnemr- 
hers  of  the  United  Nations ' 

The  governments  wliicli  ;iie  to  participate  in  the 
Conference  for  our  side  have  been  designated  and 
are  ready  to  proceed  with  tlie  Conference  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  preliminary  arrangements  are ' 
agreed  to  by  your  side.  For  this  purpose  the  U.S. 
Government  lias  been  requested,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  other  participants  for  our  side,  to 


'Ambas.sador  Allison,  in  n  note  of  the  same  dale,  ae- : 
ceptcd  the  Japanese  reservation  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  ' 
Government. 

°  Circulated  as  U.N.  doc.  A/2498  dated  Oct.  8, 1953. 
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communicate  with  you  and  to  agree  on  the  neces- 
sary arrangements.  As  stated  in  the  message 
coiinnunicated  to  you  on  September  5,"  tlie  U.S. 
Government  is  of  the  opinion  that  Honolulu,  San 
Francisco,  or  Geneva  would  provide  facilities  con- 
ducive to  the  success  of  the  Political  Conference. 
In  that  message  the  United  States  also  proposed 
October  15  as  an  appropriate  date  for  the  Con- 
ference to  begin.  Our  side  wishes  to  complete  the 
preliminary  arrangements  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  the  Conference  can  begin  on  that  date  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  practicable. 

The  U.S.  Government  again  inquires  whether 
these  suggestions  for  the  time  and  place  of  the 
Conference  ai'e  acceptable  to  the  authorities  of 
the  other  side.  As  you  have  been  infonned,'  the 
United  States  is  also  prepared  to  dispatch  a  repre- 
sentative to  meet  with  your  representatives  in  any 
of  the  places  named  above  in  order  to  seek  agree- 
ment on  the  necessary  arrangements  so  as  to  make 
possible  earliest  convocation  of  the  Conference. 
Tlie  U.S.  representative  would  be  prepared  to 
agree  on  a  time  and  place  for  a  conference  and  to 
exchange  views  looking  toward  early  agreement 
on  procedural,  administrative,  and  related  ques- 
tions as  to  arrangements  which  it  might  be  appro- 
priate to  discuss  before  the  Conference  begins. 

It  will  also  be  open  to  your  side  to  raise  other 
matters  at  the  Conference  itself  at  an  appropriate 
time. 

The  arrangements  for  our  side  were  approved 
by  the  General  Assembly  on  August  28,*  after 
careful  consideration  of  alternative  proposals. 
Efforts  to  have  the  Assembly  reconsider  these  mat- 
ters have  been  rejected.  The  arrangements  ap- 
proved on  August  28  therefore  stand.  These 
arrangements  are  entirely  reasonable  and  will  per- 
mit the  effective  implementation  of  the  recom- 
mendation contained  in  article  60  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement,  which  your  side  proposed  and  pressed 
for  and  to  whicli  both  sides  agreed.  Our  side  is 
prepared  to  negotiate  in  all  reasonableness  and 
good  faith.  If  your  side  has  any  intention  of 
carrying  out  the  recommendation  contained  in  the 
Armistice  Agreement  and  of  participating  in  a 
Korean  Political  Conference  looking  toward  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  question  and 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  from  Korea,  etc., 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  your  side  to  refuse  to 
get  on  with  the  Conference. 

An  early  expression  of  your  views  on  the  mat- 
ters raised  in  these  messages  is  imperative  if  the 
Korean  Political  Conference  recommended  in  the 
Armistice  Agreement  and  approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is  to  take  place  within  the  time  set 
forth  in  the  Armistice  Agreement. 


"  Xot  printed. 

'  For  text  of  message  transmitted  on  Sept.  24,  see  Bulle- 
tin of  Oct.  12,  19.J.3.  p.  486 
'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  14,  1953,  p.  366. 


Mutual  Assurances  on  Points 
of  International  Tension 

Press  release  545  dated  October  G 

Ai  his  news  conference  on  October  6,  Secretary 
Dulles  loas  asked  a  series  of  questions  relating  to 
reports  that  the  United  States  has  under  considera- 
tion some  fonn  of  nonaggression  fact  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  was  asked  whether  such  a  fact 
was  being  considered,  a.?  hetioeen  the  German  Gov- 
ermnent  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  between  the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  or  between,  some  combination  of  these. 
lie  was  also  asked  whether  the  areas  to  be  covered 
by  any  mutual  assivrances  would  extend  beyond 
Germany.  Secretary  Dulles  made  the  following 
response  to  these  question's: 

Talk  about  a  nonaggression  pact  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  is  a  little  bit  vague 
and  somewhat  meaningless,  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  said  that  we  already  have  a  non- 
aggression pact  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  that  we 
are  both  parties  to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  prescribes  that  all  of  the  members 
shall  refrain  in  their  international  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial 
integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  other 
state.  That,  broadly  speaking,  is  a  nonaggression 
pact,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  add  much  to  it. 

Now,  there  are  special  situations  where  it  may 
be  appropriate  to  devise  special  procedures.  In 
my  address  to  the  United  Nations  Assembly  at  the 
opening  of  the  general  debate,^  I  referred,  for 
example,  to  the  situation  in  Germany.  I  said  that 
both  the  Russian  people  and  the  Fi-ench  people 
have  not  forgotten  what  they  suffered  from  Ger- 
man aggression.  I  said  that  they  are  entitled  to 
expect  assui'ances  against  anj^  repetition  of  that. 
I  went  on  to  say  the  German  people  themselves 
want  that  also. 

Now  that  is  one  of  the  areas  where  special  action 
might  possibly  be  considered  which  would  be  basi- 
cally an  application  of  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Germany,  of  course,  is  not  at 
the  present  time  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
and  is  not  itself  bound  by  the  nonaggression  pro- 
vision of  that  Charter,  which  does,  however,  bind 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  many  possible  combinations  and  per- 
mutations which  we  are  considering.  We  are  dis- 
cussing these  with  the  representatives  of  the  West 
German  Government,  with  Chancellor  Adenauer 
and  his  associates,  and  with  the  British  and  the 
French,  who,  with  us,  are  in  occupation  of  West 
Germany.  I  couldn't  at  this  time  go  into  any 
detailed  proposals.  They  are  nowhere  near  con- 
clusion. 

I  can  only  say  that  the  general  problem  of  giv- 

'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  28,  1953,  p.  403. 
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ing  reassurance  against  a  possible  resurgence  of 
German  aggression  is  a  matter  which  is  being 
studied  in  concert,  and  I  can't  make  a  unilateral 
statement  about  a  matter  which,  obviously,  con- 
cerns closely  other  governments  with  whom  we  are 
working  on  this  subject.  Of  course,  the  European 
Defense  Community  of  itself,  in  my  opinion,  pro- 
vides the  best  guaranties  that  can  be  given. 

We  are  giving  an  intensive  study  to  a  possible 
solution  of  the  cause  of  friction  not  only  in  Ger- 
many but  wherever  such  friction  exists.  Of  course, 
Austria  involves  that  situation;  Korea  involves 
that  situation. 

Three  areas  of  great  concern  are  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Korea,  because  they  are  countries 
which  are  either  divided  by  occupation  or  subject 
to  occupation,  so  that  they  are  not  wholly  free  and 
independent  countries. 

I  don't  think  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  fearful 
of  the  aggressive  intentions  either  of  Austria  or 
of  Korea.  On  the  other  hand,  both  of  those 
countries  occupy  positions  which  could  have  stra- 
tegic importance,  and  if  it  will  lielp  to  solve  those 
problems  to  make  clear  that  we  have  no  desire 
to  use  those  areas  as  a  base  for  any  hostile  inten- 
tions of  our  own,  we  are  glad  to  do  that.  You 
may  recall,  reverting  again  to  my  United  Na- 
tions speech,  that  I  said  that  as  far  as  Korea 
was  concerned  we  had  no  aggi-essive  intentions; 
we  had  no  desire  to  use  Korea  as  a  buildup  for 
American  power  on  the  mainland  of  Asia ;  that  our 
desire  was  to  get  our  men  home  out  of  Korea 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  That  was  an  indication 
of  our  policy  and  intentions  as  regards  tluit  area. 

We  are  constantly  attempting  to  appraise  both 
the  capabilities  and  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Both  subjects  are  elusive,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
get  dependable  data  upon  which  to  form  an  opin- 
ion, but  obviously,  as  the  danger  becomes  greater, 
the  importance  of  trying  to  ascertain  both* capa- 
bilities and  intentions  increases. 

Tlie  President  and  I  have  repeatedly  said  that 
we  were  eagerly  looking  for  some  deeds  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  would  be  some 
guide  to  wliat  has  been  referred  to  here  us  their 
probable  intentions.  So  far  we  have  been  disap- 
pointed tluit  everything  that  they  have  said  has 
been  wholly  negative  in  that  respect.  Certainly 
the  situation  has  not  improved  any  over  the  past 
few  weeks  in  view  of  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  to  make  any  response  to  our 
proposals  as  to  the  time  and  j)lace  for  the  Korean 
Political  Conference.     The  Soviet  note  ^  suggests 


'  I.  e.,  tlie  Soviet  note  of  Sept.  28  in  reply  to  U.S.-U.K.- 
Freiic-h  proposals  for  a  four-power  conference  to  discuss 
Geriiiiiny  ami  .\ustria.  The  Secretary's  reference  Is  to 
the  following  passage: 

"The  Soviet  Ucivcrnraont  liaa  noted  the  fact  that  the 
achieveiiiciit  of  an  aniii.slic-e  in  Korea  has  created  a  favor- 
ahli-  siliiatioii  in  which  to  achieve  the  lessening  of  tension 
in  the  international  situation.  However,  recently  there 
have  been  created  new  difficulties  In  the  solution  of  the 
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that  they  may  want  to  attempt  to  propose  some 
totally  diti'erent  kind  of  conference — a  five-power 
conference  in  place  of  that.  Furthermore  the 
negative  reaction  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  confer- 
ence as  proposed  about  Germany;  the  statement 
that  they  don't  M-ant  to  have  any  conference  at  all 
about  Austria — all  of  those  developments  of  the 
last  few  weeks  have  not  been  encouraging.  But 
we  are  not  going  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  dis- 
couraged as  long  as  there  is  any  possibility  of 
finding  a  way  of  easing  tensions,  as  I  say  particu- 
larly having  regard  to  the  growing,  mounting  peril 
that  there  is  in  the  new  weapons. 

Other  Nato  countries  are  being  kept  informed 
on  the  course  of  those  conversations,  both  through 
meetings  in  Paris  of  the  members  of  the  Nato 
Council  and  through  talks  here,  in  connection  with 
the  United  Nations  meetings.  For  instance,  Mr. 
van  Zeeland  was  here  and  he  had  a  long  talk  with 
the  President  and  with  myself  about  the  general 
situation.  One  of  the  Foreign  Ministers,  Mr. 
Luns  of  the  Netherlands,  is  here.  I  am  having  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him  at  dinner  today.  No 
doubt  we  will  talk  informally  then  about  these 
matters.  There  is  no  etlort  to  keep  this  whole 
problem  a  secret.  We  want  to  get  ideas.  Many 
]ieople  are  interested  and  can  put  forward  con- 
structive suggestions. 

I  have  tried  on  various  occasions — perhaps  most 
notably  in  connection  with  my  recent  address  to 
the  United  Nations — to  emphasize  the  urgency  of 
the  situation,  having  in  mind  the  constantly 
mounting  destructive  power  of  weapons,  which 
]iuts  humanity  in  greater  danger  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  before.  In  all  these  matters  we  are  work- 
ing with  a  very  great  sense  of  urgency.  We  are 
trj'ing  to  be  imaginative,  to  find  new  solutions, 
realizing  that  the  stakes  are  greater  now  than  per- 
haps they  have  ever  been  before  in  history. 


Arrest  of  Cardinal  Wyszynski 

Tress  release  530  dated  September  30 

In  denouncing  the  arrest  and  forced  retirement 
of  tlie  Primate  of  Poland,  Cardinal  Wyszynski, 
the  I'resident  expressed  the  condemnation  by  the 


Korean  problem.  The  very  callinR  of  a  political  con- 
ference on  the  Korean  problem  is  meeting'  with  serious 
diflaciilties  inasmuch  as  in  deliniiig  the  composition  of 
the  political  conferenc(>  at  the  Seventh  Session  of  the 
General  -Assembly  as  a  result  of  all  kinds  of  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  .\merica  there  was 
demimstrated  an  impermissible  one-sidediiess  and  frross 
underestimation  of  the  importance  of  actions  in  agreement 
with  such  directly  interested  countries  as  the  Chinese 
Peoples  Republic  and  the  Korean  Peoples  Democratic 
Repulilic.  Moreover  the  success  of  a  ixilitical  conference 
in  many  ways  dejiends  on  the  joint  elToits  of  both  inter- 
ested sides  and  the  participation  of  other  governments 
which  cooperate*!  in  the  acliievement  of  an  armistice 
and  which  are  striving  for  a  definitive  regulation  of  tlie 
Korean  problem." 

Departmeni  of  Slate  Bulletin 


American  people  of  this  new  act  of  Communist 
terrorism  against  religion.^ 

It  is  clear  to  everyone  that  the  outright  war  on 
religion  conducted  by  the  Polish  regime  is  also 
an  attack  on  the  national  traditions  of  which  re- 
ligion has  always  been  a  vital  part.  The  Polish 
Communists  have  committed  a  crime  against  a 
true  leader  of  the  Polish  nation,  and  the  memory 
of  it  will  never  be  erased. 

The  American  people  ai'e  profoundly  convinced 
that  the  religious  persecution  now  being  carried 
on  in  Poland  will  not  achieve  the  purpose  intended. 
We  are  confident  that  the  religious  spirit  of  man 
will  not  be  subdued  or  extinguished  and  will  re- 
main a  sustaining  force  in  Poland  during  the 
present  tragic  suffering  of  the  Polish  nation. 


U.S.,  U.K.  To  Cease  Administering 
Zone  A  of  Trieste  ^ 

Tress  release  547  dated  October  8 

The  Governments  of  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  have 
viewed  with  gi-eat  concern  the  recent  deterioration 
in  the  relations  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia 
which  has  resulted  from  the  dispute  over  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Free  Territoi'y  of  Trieste. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  World  War, 
the  two  Governments  have  jointly  exercised  the 
administration  of  Zone  A  of  the  Territory  under 
the  terms  of  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty.  Similarly, 
the  Yugoslav  Government  has  continued  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  Zone  B.  These 
responsibilities  were  to  be  purely  temporary  and  it 
was  never  envisaged  that  they  should  become  per- 
manent. For  reasons  that  are  well  known,  it 
proved  impossible  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
other  signatories  of  the  Peace  Treaty  for  setting 
up  the  permanent  regime  for  the  Free  Territory 
provided  for  in  the  Treaty. 

The  Governments  of  the  U.S.  and  U.K.,  who 
were  thus  faced  with  a  situation  not  contemplated 
in  the  Treaty,  subsequently  employed  their  good 
offices  on  frequent  occasions  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
moting a  settlement  by  conciliation  between  Italy 
and  Yugoslavia.  Unfortunately  it  was  noc  pos- 
sible to  find  a  solution  acceptable  to  both  sides. 
Moreover  the  recent  proposals  put  forward  by 
Italy  and  Yugoslavia  have  been  reciprocally  re- 
jected. 


'  At  his  press  conference  on  Sept.  30,  tbe  President,  in 
commenting  on  Stefan  Cardinal  Wysz.vnski's  arrest,  said 
that  he  thought  the  heart  of  America  resented  this  kind 
of  thing  very  deeply.  He  expressed  his  belief  that  with- 
out freedom  of  religion  and  freedom  of  thought,  and  with- 
out some  evidence  that  the  Communists  were  willing  to 
honor  these  things  and  to  observe  them  in  some  measurable 
degree,  it  was  discouraging  to  try  to  reach  real  under- 
standings in  the  world. 

"  An  identical  announcement  was  made  simultaneously 
at  London  by  the  Foreign  Office. 
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In  these  circumstances,  the  two  Governments 
see  no  alternative  but  to  bring  the  present  un- 
satisfactory situation  to  an  end.  They  are  no 
longer  prepared  to  maintain  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  Zone  A.  They  have  therefore 
decided  to  terminate  the  Allied  Military  Govern- 
ment, to  withdraw  their  troops,  and  having  in 
mind  the  predominantly  Italian  character  of  Zone 
A  to  relinquish  the  administration  of  that  Zone 
to  the  Italian  Government.  The  two  Govern- 
ments expect  that  the  measures  being  taken  will 
lead  to  a  final  peaceful  solution. 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  two  Governments  that 
this  step  will  contribute  to  stabilization  of  a  situ- 
ation which  has  disturbed  Italo-Yugoslav  rela- 
tions during  recent  years.  They  trust  that  it  will 
provide  the  basis  for  friendly  and  fruitful  co- 
operation between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia,  which  is 
as  important  to  the  security  of  Western  Europe  as 
it  is  to  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  concerned. 

The  withdrawal  of  troops  and  the  simultaneous 
transfer  of  administrative  authority  will  take 
place  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  which  will  be 
announced  in  due  course. 


Secretary  Expresses  U.S.  Concern 
for  Plight  of  Albanian  People 

Following  are  texts  of  letters  exchanged  hy  Sec- 
retary Dulles  and  Hasan  Dosti,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Committee 
for  a  Free  Albania: 


Mr.  Dosti  to  the  Secretary 


August  25,  1953 


Dear  Mr.  Dulles  :  On  the  eve  of  the  fourth  an- 
niversary of  the  formation  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  a  Free  Albania,  which  took  place  26 
August  1949,  we  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  present  our  compliments  to  your  Ex- 
cellency and  take  this  occasion  to  repeat  our 
grateful  thanks  for  the  many  occasions  in  the 
course  of  our  brief  history  when  the  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  have  shown  by 
word  and  deed  their  support  of  the  ideals  of  free- 
dom and  justice,  which  are  the  objectives  for 
which  we  work.  In  the  four  years  of  its  existence 
the  NcFA  has  devoted  its  energies  to  keeping 
alive  the  spirit  of  opposition  among  the  people  of 
Albania  and  rallying  Albanians  abroad  in  sup- 
port of  this  purpose.  We  feel  that  on  this  fourth 
anniversary  we  can  say  that  by  our  efforts  and 
with  the  help  of  our  American  and  British  friends 
we  have  made  significant  progress  towards  our 
goals. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  Communist  misrepresen- 
tations and  liesj  a  new  problem  confronts  our  com- 
mittee in  its  efforts  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  re- 
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sistance  among  our  brothers  in  Albania.  In  its 
propaganda,  the  Communist  regime  has  attempted 
to  convince  the  Albanian  people  that  its  neigh- 
bors on  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and,  indeed,  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  have 
agreed  to  a  partition  of  Albania  between  the  neigh- 
boring states.  To  us  living  in  the  free  world,  such 
a  claim  is  obviously  false,  but  the  Albanian  public, 
victimized  by  incessant  propaganda  and  unable  to 
learn  the  truth  except  with  great  difficulty,  has 
no  reliable  means  of  exposing  this  lie. 

We  have,  therefore,  been  gratified  by  the  state- 
ments recently  made  by  Albania's  neighbors  mak- 
ing public  their  views  on  this  question,  statements 
which  we  have  the  means  to  publicize  inside  Al- 
bania itself.  We  have  particular  reference  to  the 
recent  communique  of  the  Balkan  Pact  powers  in 
which  the  governments  of  Yugoslavia,  (itreece  and 
Turkey  stated,  "the  independence  of  Albania 
would  constitute  an  element  of  importance  to  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  Balkans;"  the  announce- 
ment of  8  May  1953  by  a  spokesman  of  the  Italian 
Foreign  Office  that  "Italy's  viewpoint  on  Albania 
is  well-known:  liberty,  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity;"  and  statements  by  prominent 
Yugoslav  officials  such  as  the  announcement  of 
21  May  1953  by  Dr.  Mosa  Pijade  that  "a  guaran- 
tee of  Albania's  territorial  integrity  and  sover- 
eignty .  .  .  would  fit  in  with  our  basic  prin- 
ciple :  the  Balkans  for  the  people  of  the  Balkans." 

We  take  this  occasion  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  United  States,  to  which  so  many  suffering 
people  look  for  material  and  moral  support  in  the 
common  struggle  against  Communist  oppression, 
will  find  it  consistent  with  its  aims  to  associate  it- 
self with  the  other  countries  who  have  given  the 
lie  to  Communist  falsehoods  concerning  the  parti- 
tion of  Albania. 

The  members  of  the  Ncfa  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment appreciation  for  its  hospitality  to  them 
and  to  all  refugees  and  to  convey  the  hope  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  all  from  Communist  oppression. 
Sincerely  yours, 


Hasan  Dosti 


The  Secretary's  Reply 


August  27, 1953 

Deau  Mr.  Dos-n :  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
August  25,  1953  written  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fourlli  anniversary  of  tiie  formation  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  a  Free  Albania. 

The  suffering  of  the  Albanian  people  under  the 
cruel  oppression  of  Soviet  tyranny  has  awakened 
the  sympathy  of  free  men  everywhere.    Isolated 


as  they  are  and  unable  to  speak  for  themselves,  the 
people  of  Albania  desperately  need  the  support 
and  assistance  of  those  of  their  compatriots  who 
are  now  outside  Albania  and  free  to  speak  in  be- 
half of  their  people.  As  the  National  Committee 
for  a  Free  Albania  has  recognized,  Albanians  in 
the  free  world,  through  unity  of  purpose  and  ef- 
fort, can  perform  an  invaluable  service  in  support- 
ing the  morale  of  their  countrymen  and  in  keep- 
ing alive  their  faith  in  ultimate  independence. 

To  the  United  States,  which  has  traditionally 
supported  the  right  of  all  oppressed  peoples  to 
freedom  and  liberty,  the  tragic  plight  of  the  Al- 
banian people  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern.  This 
Government  shall  continue  its  efforts  to  support 
the  Albanian  people  in  their  endeavors  for  the 
establishment  of  a  free  and  representative  govern- 
ment. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  the  problem 
of  future  relationships  between  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Albania  and  its  neighbors  is  a  matter  pri- 
marily for  bilateral  discussion  and  solution. 
Under  these  circumstances  recent  declarations  by 
Albania's  neighbors  of  their  peaceful  purpose  to- 
ward Albania  and  their  intent  to  support  the  right 
of  the  Albanian  people  to  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, are  particularly  welcome.  These  declara- 
tions constitute  significant  refutation  of  Com- 
munist charges  that  Albania's  neighbors  are  intent 
upon  partition  of  Albania. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  National  Committee  for  a  Free  Albania  on  the 
work  which  it  has  done,  in  the  four  years  of  its 
existence,  toward  developing  a  rallying  point  for 
all  Albanians  in  their  struggle  for  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  their  country. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 


President  to  Visit  Ottawa 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  8 

The  President  has  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Government  of  Canada  to  visit  Ottawa.  He 
will  leave  Wasliington  for  Ottawa  on  November 
13  and  return  November  15.  On  the  invitation 
of  the  Governor  General  of  Canada,  Vincent  Mas- 
sey,  the  President  will  spend  one  night  at  Gov- 
ernment House.  He  will  also  spend  one  night  at 
the  resideiu'e  of  the  American  Ambassador.  R. 
Douglas  Stuart.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  bo 
invited  to  address  a  joint  session  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  on  November  14. 

liouis  St.  Laurent,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
was  the  guest  of  the  President  at  Blair  House  May 
7  and  8. 
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U.S.  Support  for  U.N.'s  Technical  Assistance  Program 


Statement  hy  Henry  Ford  II 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  ^ 


IT.  S.  delegation  press  release  dated  October  2 

I  am  lionored  to  represent  my  country  at  the 
United  Nations  at  this  important  time  in  our  lives. 
I  personally  believe,  as  do  most  Americans,  that  it 
is  essential  for  the  nations  here  to  find  a  way  of 
working  together  on  terms  that  will  give  people 
everywhere  a  real  chance  to  live  and  prosper  in 
dignity  and  mutual  respect. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  deal  with  technical 
assistance,  because  this  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  helping  peoples  to  overcome  conditions 
which  breed  unrest,  tyranny,  and  war. 

The  United  States  believes  in  the  United  Na- 
tions technical-assistance  program.  We  believe  in 
it  because  of  a  deep-seated  humanitarian  tradi- 
tion. We  believe  in  it  because  we  know  that  the 
relief  of  poverty  and  ignorance  and  miserj  is  es- 
sential for  lasting  peace.  This  program  is  a  sound 
investment  in  world  stability  for  the  future. 

The  American  people  recognize  that  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  very  low  living  standards  in 
large  areas  of  the  woi"ld  is  unhealthy.  AVe  know 
that  the  existence  of  vast  depressed  areas  is  a 
heavy  drag  upon  the  whole  world  economy.  The 
American  people,  who  have  experienced  the  bene- 
fits of  a  vigorous  and  prosperous  economy,  have 
a  real  stake  in  the  development  of  similar  situa- 
tions abroad.  We  are  not  interested  in  ex])loiting 
anybody.  We  are  interested  in  the  mutual  ad- 
vantages which  flow  from  an  unfettered  exchange 
of  skills,  goods,  and  ideas  with  other  peoples. 
This  is  neither  altruism  nor  imperialism — it  is 
simply  enlightened  self-interest. 

In  the  modern  world,  no  nation  can  go  it  alone — 
in  economics  any  more  than  in  politics. 

The  United  States  is  proud  of  its  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations  technical-assistance  pro- 
gram; proud  of  having  helped  establish  it;  and 
proud  of  having  carried  a  major  share  of  the  bur- 
den, about  eight  times  more  than  the  next  largest 
contributor.    This  has  been  an  important  part  of 

'  Made  on  Oct.  2  In  Committee  II  (Economic  and  Finan- 
cial). 


our  unparalleled  efforts  since  World  War  II  to 
help  others  build  a  better  life. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  dispel  any  doubts 
about  the  United  States  fulfilling  its  commitment 
under  this  year's  program.  The  United  States  is 
going  to  put  up  every  cent  of  its  share  of  this 
year's  contributions. 

The  rate  at  which  our  contribution  will  actually 
be  made  available  depends,  of  course,  on  the  rate 
of  payments  by  other  countries.  As  the  members 
of  the  Committee  are  aware,  the  United  States  is 
pledged  to  make  available,  within  the  total  amount 
pledged,  60  cents  for  evei-y  40  cents  contributed 
by  the  other  participating  countries. 

Most  Americans  clearly  undei'stand  the  need  for 
multilateral  action  in  tlie  technical-assistance  field, 
as  distinct  from  the  bilateral  activities  being  car- 
ried on  by  various  nations.  The  broad  problems  of 
the  development  of  the  world  economy  are  world 
problems  which  call  for  action  on  a  worldwide 
scale.  There  are  limits  to  wliat  any  one  country 
or  small  group  of  countries  can  do — in  terms  of 
money  and,  more  important,  in  terms  of  quali- 
fied technical  personnel.  The  world  needs  the  best 
skills  it  can  get. 

There  is  perhaps  less  understanding  of  the  im- 
portance of  technical  assistance  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  United  Nations  itself.  Too 
often,  people  not  familiar  with  the  United  Na- 
tions think  of  it  as  an  inconclusive  debating  so- 
ciety, where  nothing  really  gets  done.  The  real 
work  that  does  get  done,  the  human  progress  made 
from  day  to  day  in  a  thousand  villages  around 
the  world,  is  often  overlooked  or  ignored. 

The  technical-assistance  program,  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  specialized  agencies,  account  for  the 
ei^ht-tenths  of  the  iceberg  which,  although  often 
siibmerged  from  public  view,  provide  tlie  broad 
base  of  international  cooperation.  To  millions  of 
people  who  never  hear  of  political  debates,  these 
activities  are  the  United  Nations,  and  upon  these 
grassroots  functions  the  United  Nations  may  well 
stand  or  fall. 

Aside  from  the  soundness  of  the  basic  concept, 
the  actual  achievements  of  the  technical-assistance 
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profjram  to  date  warrant  the  continued  support 
of  all  United  Nations  members. 

At  the  same  time,  my  delegation  believes  there 
is  room  for  improvement  so  that  the  program 
can  be  made  more  effective. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  agreed  that  every  eflFort 
must  l)e  exerted  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
the  resources  available.  Only  in  this  way  will  one 
year's  operations  justify  the  next  year's  contribu- 
tioii.s.  Tliere  is  a  danger  that  what  there  is  to 
spend  at  the  present  time  may  be  spread  too  thin. 
We  believe  that  the  program's  funds  should  be  so 
concentrated  that  whatever  jobs  are  undertaken 
will  be  well  done,  and  provide  a  basis  of  solid  ac- 
complisliment.  The  participating  agencies  must 
establish  realistic  priorities  in  dealing  with  the 
requests  submitted  by  underdeveloped  areas. 
Each  agency  should  concentrate  on  the  things  it 
can  do  best.  We  know  it  is  difficult  to  establish 
sound  prioi'ities  and  to  be  firm  in  refusing  requests 
for  projects  which  do  not  meet  those  priorities. 
So  long  as  the  demand  greatly  exceeds  the  supply, 
our  resources  must  be  strictly  rationed.  As  prac- 
tical people,  all  of  us  must  recognize  that  only  by 
showing  results  can  we  earn  the  widespread  con- 
fidence which  the  progi'am  deserves. 

It  is  also  important  that  we  find  out  exactly 
what  we  are  accomplishing.  We  cannot  hope  to 
plan  intelligently  for  the  future  unless  we  evalu- 
ate the  results  of  our  experiences  to  date.  More- 
over, we  need  a  balance  sheet  of  accomplishments 
to  help  the  man  in  the  street  understand  what 
we're  doing.  In  its  5th  annual  report,-  presented 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  this  summer, 
the  Technical  Assistance  Board  has  started  to 
assess  the  operational  results  of  a  number  of  its 
projects.  This  kind  of  analysis  is  useful  and  we 
need  more  of  it. 

We  also  need  a  larger  picture,  a  look  at  the 
broad  goals  toward  which  this  program  is  moving. 
We  should  know  what  it  is  achieving  in  specific 
countries.  We  should  know  how  much  progress 
we  are  making  toward  our  goals. 

The  countries  receiving  assistance  can  help  the 
major  contributors  and  themselves  a  great  deal  by 
reporting  regularly  on  exactly  how  the  program 
is  helping  them,  or  how  it  is  failing  to  help  them. 
They  can  tell  about  the  things  which  they  them- 
selves are  doing  to  carry  forward  the  work  begun 
by  technical-assistance  experts.  They  can  tell 
what  use  is  being  nuule  of  the  training  ac- 
quired by  their  nationals  through  the  fellowship 
program. 

AVe  all  know  that  information  of  this  kind  is 
particularly  helpful  in  the  yearly  effort  to  get  new 
appropi'iations  for  this  work  from  national 
legislatures. 

In  another  few  weeks,  the  Fourth  Technical  As- 
sistance Conference  will  receive  pledges  for  the 
1U54  program.     The  method  of  financing  through 
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voluntary  annual  contributions  has,  by  and  large, 
been  successful.  Yet,  as  we  all  know,  this  method 
may  cause  uncertainties  in  the  development  of 
long-range  programs  which  are  often  needed  if  we 
are  to  achieve  effective  economic  development. 

We  certainly  hope  that  the  forthcoming  confer- 
ence will  be  successful,  and  that  the  program  will 
have  adequate  funds  to  carry  forward  its  work. 

My  delegation  is  particularly  encouraged  to 
note  that  in  1953  a  number  of  countries  decided  to 
contribute  to  the  program  for  the  first  time,  and 
that  others  have  increased  their  contributions  over 
last  year — some  of  them  quite  substantially.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  Technical  Assistance  Board 
has  pointed  out,  the  number  pledged  to  support 
this  program  has  increased  steadily — 55  in  1951, 
G5  in  1952,  and  70  this  year.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  Poland  are  included  among  this  year's  new 
contributors.  We  note  this  indication  of  their  in- 
terest in  the  program,  and  trust  that  it  will  prove 
to  be  a  really  constructive  and  positive  aid  to  our 
efforts.     Let  us  hope  there  is  no  thorn  in  this  rose. 

This  growth  in  participation  is  heartening 
progress  toward  a  genuinely  international  pro- 
gram. In  a  truly  cooperative  effort,  every  gov- 
ernment must  contribute  its  appropriate  share, 
and  by  the  same  token  expand  its  interest.  The 
difference  between  the  largest  contribution  and 
other  contributions  should  not  be  such  as  to  en- 
danger the  international  character  of  this  work. 

While  we  are  proud  of  the  major  part  which  the 
United  States  has  been  able  to  play  in  the  pro- 
gram, we  hope  that  other  governments  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  their  participation.  We  hope 
that  all  governments  will  join  in  giving  all  the 
financial  resources  they  can  afford. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  business  before  us, 
my  delegation  would  be  pleased  to  support  a  reso- 
lution designed  to  give  effect  to  the  various  rec- 
ommendations which  were  considered  at  length 
and  agreed  upon  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  On  the  one  hand,  such  a  resolution 
should  pave  the  way  for  the  continuation  of  the 
l)rogram  during  1954.  On  the  other,  it  should 
further  the  campaign  to  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  the  resources  available  to  the  program. 

Let  me  add,  on  a  more  personal  note,  that  all  of 
us  who  believe  in  this  concept  of  technical  assist- 
ance look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  world  can 
have  a  program  more  adequate  to  its  needs.  Wei 
need  to  close  the  inunense  gap  between  what  men 
could  do  in  theory,  and  what  they  actually  do  in 
practice.  Technical  assistance  is  a  solid  bridge 
between  the  miseries  of  the  past  and  the  hopes  for 
the  future. 

Some  months  ago,  President  Eisenhower  re- 
affirmed a  fundamental  objective  of  United  States 
foreign  policy.     He  said  : 

Tbe  p<?nce  we  seek,  foiimleil  upon  dpcent  trust  and 
coopetntivc  cITi)rt  among  nations,  can  be  fortitled,  not  by 
weapons  of  war  luU  by  wbeat  and  by  (otton,  by  milk  and 
by  wool,  by  mi>at  and  by  timber  and  by  rice.  .  .  • 
These  are  needs  that  challcni;e  this  world  in  arms. 
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This  is  our  challenge.  Has  mankind  the  imagi- 
nation and  courage  to  use  its  material  and  spirit- 
ual resources  for  peace  and  human  well-being, 
instead  of  self-destruction?  The  start  all  of  us 
have  made  through  technical  assistance  is  a  small 
token  of  what  we  can  do  if  the  threat  of  aggression 
can  be  lifted.  Riglit  now,  we  and  other  free  peo- 
ples have  no  recourse  but  to  strengthen  our  de- 
fenses, for  our  freedom  is  our  most  precious  her- 
itage. Let  us  hope  and  work  for  that  time  when 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  terrible  tensions 
which  make  armaments  necessary,  will  turn  aside 
from  their  old  course  and  join  with  us  whole- 
heartedly to  bring  the  peace  the  world  so  desper- 
ately wants.  The  hour  is  late,  and  free  peoples 
everywhere  await  the  answer 


Continuation  of  UNICEF 
on  a  Permanent  Basis 

S^hitement  hy  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 

U .■^.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly^ 

L'.S,  delegation  press  release  dated  October  5 

It  is  fitting  that  today,  proclaimed  as  World's 
Children  Day,  we  should  gather  here  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and,  all  nations  together,  dedicate 
Durselves  to  the  purpose  of  strengthening  collec- 
tive responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  children. 

When  the  United  Nations  International  Chil- 
:lren"s  Emergency  Fund  came  into  being,  there 
«ere  untold  millions  of  children  all  over  the  vvoi'ld 
in  desperate  and  immediate  need.  There  were  30 
nillion  children  in  Europe  alone.  This  was  a 
challenge  to  all  nations.  Out  of  this  crisis  came 
he  beginning  of  a  large-scale  demonstration  that 
rovernments  and  peoples  working  together 
hrough  an  organization  like  the  United  Nations 
ould  collectively  meet  a  problem  beyond  solution 
f  countries  worked  toward  solving  it  alone. 

I,  personally,  was  a  witness  to  those  early  days — 
'or  this  tragic  situation  resulted  as  far  back  as 
.946  in  the  forming  of  a  United  States  committee 
ledicated  to  helping  Unicef  meet  not  only  the 
iluropean  emergency  but  similar  ones  throughout 
he  world. 

As  chairman  of  the  United  States  Committee 
or  the  Unicef,  I  have  seen  the  program  in  oper- 
tion,  first  in  the  early  days  in  Europe  and  later 
n  Latin  America.  I  have  been  in  close  touch 
pith  personal  friends  who  have  returned  lately 
fter  seeing  the  program  in  operation  in  Asia  and 
i-frica. 


'  Made  on  Oct.  5  in  plenary  session.  For  an  article 
y  Martha  M.  Eliot,  U.  S.  representative  on  Unicef,  see 
;ui.LETiN  of  Aug.  31,  1953,  p.  288. 


As  far  back  as  1948  I  visited  a  little  schoolhouse 
in  the  Tyrol  and  saw  a  part  of  the  350,000  Aus- 
trian schoolchildren  digesting  their  geography  in 
the  form  of  school  lunch  rations,  making  a  memory 
game  out  of  naming  Unicef's  food  and  the  coun- 
tries the  foods  came  from.  I  can  hear  them  re- 
citing now — 

Meat  from  Australia 
Sugar  from  Culia 
Cod-liver  oil  from   Iceland 
Milk  from  the  U.  S.— 

etc.  etc. 

They  called  it  "learning  geography  through 
good  will." 

In  another  country  I  saw  a  group  of  orphans, 
70  of  them,  with  70  smiles  that  had  cost  one  dollar ; 
for  with  a  one-dollar  bill  all  of  these  70  children 
had  received  a  glass  of  milk — orphans  needing 
Unicef  to  help  make  up  for  deficiencies  caused 
by  insufficiently  cultivated  lands  and  drought- 
depleted  herds. 

In  the  small  town  of  Trebihoth  in  the  Bohemian 
hills,  I  saw  the  beginning  of  the  vast  BCG  cam- 
paign carried  on  with  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation. Children  streamed  toward  the  small 
schoolhouse  where  a  Scandinavian  team  of  a  doc- 
tor and  nurses  waited  to  test  and  vaccinate  the  first 
of  over  .50  million  children  who  have  since  been 
tested  and  over  22  million  who  have  been  vacci- 
nated against  TB.  Cost?  One  dollar  to  test  and 
vaccinate  8  children.  I  saw  children  in  Italy 
where  having  no  shoes  was  still  the  common  rea- 
son for  missing  school. 

I  have  talked  to  friends  recently  returned  from 
Indonesia  who  reported  to  me  that  10  million  in 
that  country  have  suffered  from  yaws— that  '"trop- 
ical child-crippler"— and  that  today  Unicef  and 
Who,  working  together  under  a  program  of  the 
Indonesian  Government,  are  demonstrating  to  the 
world  that  for  15  cents'  worth  of  penicillin  per 
child  a  child  can  be  cured.  In  the  campaign 
against  yaws,  bejel,  and  syphilis  in  Asia,  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  and  Latin  America,  Unicef  has 
already  examined  over  11  million  and  treated  over 
3  million,  and  an  additional  9  million  need  treat- 
ment in  Asia  alone. 

On  my  last  trip  to  South  America  I  could  cheer 
with  others  that  the  campaign  against  malaria, 
typhus,  and  insect-borne  diseases  in  1953  would 
protect  over  9  million. 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  campaigns  and  these 
pilot  technical  assistance  programs  goes  the  un- 
spectacular work  of  building  a  network  of  per- 
manent services  for  children — infant  health  and 
welfare  centers  where  mothers  can  go  to  get  help 
in  taking  care  of  their  children. 

I  have  seen  some  of  these  moderate  makeshift 
centers,  situated  in  the  back  of  a  schoolroom  or  in 
a  church  or  temple,  serving  their  purpose  until  a 
better  place  is  possible. 
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Unicef,  I  found  out,  provides  the  scales,  the 
thermometers,  the  midwifery  kits,  and  other  equip- 
ment not  available,  and  of  course,  as  in  all  Unicef 
programs,  the  government  or  the  local  community 
shares  the  responsibility  and  provides  the  rest. 
I  was  told  that  these  programs  are  causing  minor 
public  health  and  welfare  revolutions  in  some 
countries,  raising  standards  and  practices;  and 
that,  because  this  work  is  not  a  give-away  pro- 
gram, governments  are  spending  more  than  they 
ever  anticipated.  Some  health  and  welfare 
budgets  are  being  increased  as  much  as  300  percent 
in  3  years. 

During  war  years  children  take  chaos  for 
granted ;  they  become  used  to  violence ;  they  wit- 
ness tyranny;  they  do  not  play  war — they  are 
part  of  it.  I  saw  many  of  these  children  immedi- 
ately following  World  War  II :  young  bodies  so 
weakened,  their  legs  and  arms  resembling  sticks ; 
eyes  were  deep  sockets;  lives  that  had  been  held  in 
storage,  but,  fortunately  not  all  became  dead 
storage. 

Unicef,  after  dealing  with  these  acute  emer- 
gencies, is  now  dedicated  to  long-term  work  of 
overcoming  chronic  problems  in  the  underdevel- 
oped areas.  We  in  the  United  States  welcome  the 
recognition  Unicef  has  given  to  the  urgent  need 
of  underdeveloped  countries.  We  know  that  an 
unhealthy  child  can  become  economic  dead  weight, 
imposing  a  burden  on  family  and  community. 
Many,  many  millions  go  througli  unproductive 
adult  lives  for  ills  acquired  in  childhood — diseases 
that  a  little  money  and  a  little  know-how  can 
wipe  out.  None  of  our  hopes  for  our  children  or 
none  of  the  high  ideals  for  which  we  are  struggling 
can  be  realized  unless  the  citizens  of  tomorrow 
grow  up  strong  in  body  and  in  spirit. 

Our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  children  of  today 
will  help  insure  a  solid  basis  for  the  fruition  of 
the  other  great  undertakings  of  the  United 
Nations. 

For  tliese  reasons,  Madam  President,  the  United 
States  delegation  takes  great  pleasure  in  inform- 
ing the  General  Assembly  that  the  United  States 
favors,  as  it  did  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  the  continuation  of 
Unicef  as  reconuaendcd  in  the  resolution  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Council,^  with  tlie  understand- 
ing that  it  does  not  imply  a  connnitment  of  any 
kind  as  to  future  contrilmtions  to  Unicef  by  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  delegation  will 
vote  in  favor  of  the  draft  resolution  which  is  bo- 
fore  the  Assembly.^ 


'495  (XVI). 
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The  United  States  has  always  contributed  its 
proportionate  share  to  this  humanitarian  program, 
and  at  this  time  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce that  within  the  next  few  days  Unicef  will 
receive  from  the  United  States  a  check  for  $9,- 
814,333,  representing  our  contribution  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1953. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Committee  for  European  Migration 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October  9  (press 
release  553)  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  sixth  session  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration,  opening  at  Venice  on 
October  12,  by  the  following  delegation  : 

U.S.  Representative 

W.  Hallam  Tuck,  Director,  Board  of  Allied  Chemicals 

Alternate  U.S.  Representatives 

Dorothy  D.  Houghton,  Assistant  Director  for  Refugees 

and  Migration,  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
Chauncey  W.  Reed,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Francis  W.   Walter,  U.S.   House  of  Representatives 
Arthur  V.  Watkins,  U.S.  Senate 

Advisers 

George  L.  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced 
Persons,  Department  of  State 

Walter  M.  Besterman,  Staff  Member,  Committee  on  Ju-  , 
diciary,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Richard  R.  Brown,  Director,  Office  of  Field  Coordination, 
Escapee  Program,  Office  of  the  U.S.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Germany 

David  E.  Christian,  Chief,  Manpower  and  Labor  Econom- 
ics Section,  European  Labor  Division,  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  Euro- 
pean Regional  Organizations 

Dayton  H.  Frost,  Refugees  and  Migration  Staif,  Foreign 
Operations  Administration 

William  C.  Affeld,  Jr.,  First  Secretary  and  Consul,  Chief 
of  Consular  Division,  American  Embassy,  Vienna 

Guy  J.  Swope,  Chief,  Displaced  Populations  Division, 
Office  of  the  U.  S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany 

Harold  R.  Thain,  Chief,  Escapee  Program  Unit,  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Political  Adviser,  Trieste 

The  fifth  session  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration  was  held  at  Geneva  April  16-24» 
1953. 


Recess  Appointment 

The  President  on  October  5  appointed  John  E.  Peurifoy! 
to  be  .Vmbassador  to  Guatemala. 
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U.  S.  Dependence  on  Foreign  Trade 


Address  by  the  Preside  id 


We  are  today  observing  the  anniversary  of  an 
event  which  ranks  with  the  most  important  in 
our  history. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  eifectively  doubled  the 
area  of  our  young  nation,  brought  this  country 
unimagined  wealth,  and  gave  us  strength  and  in- 
ternational influence  beyond  the  dreams  of  our 
nation's  founders  just  twenty-five  years  earlier. 

We  are  observing  the  anniversary  of  an  act 
which— though  born  of  other  nations'  conflicts — 
involved  the  death  of  not  a  single  American  sol- 
dier. It  was,  for  the  United  States,  an  act  of  peace. 
It  was  also  an  act  of  vision  and  of  daring. 

It  was  daring  for  a  new-born  nation — lacking 
ill  modern  communications  making  for  unity— 
:o  venture  into  a  huge,  unexplored  area  of  un- 
inown  natural  hazards  and  little-known  inhabi- 
ants.  It  was  daring  for  such  a  nation  to  accept 
50  heavy  a  debt  as  this  unique  purchase  imposed 
ipon  it. 

It  was  daring  for  our  two  negotiators  in  Paris — 
-.ivingston  and  Monroe— to  decide  to  accept  Na- 
)oleon's  surprising  offer  without  fear  of  repudia- 
lon  by  their  national  leaders  separated  from  them 
y  the  breadth  of  an  ocean.  It  was  daring  for  our 
'resident- Thomas  Jefferson— to  support  their 
lecision  instantly  and  to  face  squarely  the  opposi- 
lon  not  only  of  foreign  powei-s  but  of  political 
ritics  of  gi-eat  passion  and  small  vision. 

ouisiana  Purchase  Justified  Beyond  Measure 

That  daring— typically  American— has  been 
istified  in  rare  measure.  It  has  been  justified  to 
n  extent  which  staggers  the  mind ;  to  an  extent 
hich,  mathematically,  is  almost  incalculable. 

What  once  was  the  Louisiana  Territory  today 
nbraces  6  of  our  48  states  and  large  parts  of 

others.  It  was  900,000  square  miles.  It  is 
:)rdered  by  a  river  almost  unmatched  in  length 
id  unsurpassed  in  majesty. 

The  bounty  of  this  area  has  been  even  more 

'Made  at  New  Orleans  on  Oct.  37  and  released  to  the 
less  by  the  White  House  on  the  same  date. 
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phenomenal  than  its  size.  Its  total  cost,  after  all 
other  increments  were  added  to  the  $15,000,000, 
was  $23,000,000— the  cost  today  of  a  single  Navy 
cargo  ship.  For  this  outlay,  what  did  America 
get? 

Let  me  give  you  one  interesting  example : 

One  single  state — of  the  13  originally  involved 
in  the  purchase— recently  reported  the  value  of  one 
single  crop  in  one  single  year. 

The  State  was  Iowa.  The  crop  was  corn.  The 
value  was  over  $700,000,000.  This  sum  is  30  times 
as  much  as  was  paid  for  the  entire  Louisiana 
Territory. 

Only  one  other  example  shall  I  give  you.  It 
concerns  this  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  specifically, 
one  part  of  this  city— the  port  of  New  Orleans. 
During  the  first  4  months  of  this  year,  there  passed 
from  the  fields  and  cities  of  America,  through  the 
port  of  this  city,  exports  valued  at  more  than  $250,- 
000,000.  And  this  is  a  sum  eleven  times  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  whole  Territory. 

Foreign  Trade  Vital  to  Our  National  Life 

Now  I  find  this  last  example  singularly  mean- 
ingful—not to  New  Orleans  alone  but  to  all 
America.  For  here  we  see  dramatically  high- 
lighted one  of  the  critical  facts  of  our  national 
life — our  dependence  on  foreign  trade. 

We  all  know  that  New  Orleans  has  always  been 
a  vital  American  port.  As  you  well  remember,  it 
was  closure  of  this  port  that  sharpened  our  Na- 
tion's anxiety  to  buy  from  France  the  area  around 
this  city — to  insure  our  frontiersmen  this  essential 
gateway  to  the  open  sea. 

The  passage  of  a  century  and  a  half  has  deci- 
sively underscored  the  need  of  that  day.  For  to- 
day our  whole  economy  tunis  and  depends  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  world  through  such  ports  as 
this. 

Through  such  ports  as  this  on  the  Gulf,  on  two 
oceans,  on  the  Great  Lakes,  come  almost  all  the 
tungsten  used  in  our  tool  steel— almost  all  the 
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nickel,  practically  all  the  chromite  used  in  stain- 
less steel. 

The  tin  used  in  canning  our  food,  the  columbite 
and  the  cobalt  that  are  needed  in  the  manufacture 
of  high  alloys,  the  manganese  that  goes  into  our 
American  steel,  the  hemp  for  our  ropes  and  haw- 
sers—all these  come,  almost  exclusively,  from 
foreign  markets. 

This  dependence  of  our  industry  is  certain  to  in- 
crease as  the  tempo  of  our  industry  increases.  It 
highlights  the  most  compelling  practical  reason 
why  we  must  have  friends  in  the  world.  We  know 
that  nations  of  hostile  intent  would  not  trade 
with  us  except  as  it  suited  their  own  convenience. 
And  this  means  that  hostile  rule  of  areas  supply- 
ing us  essential  imports  would  place  the  American 
production  line  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  hope  for 
its  destruction. 

But  foreign  trade  means  much  more  than  the 
obtainiiig  of  vital  raw  materials  from  other  na- 
tions. It  means  effectively  strengthening  our 
friends  in  the  world  at  large — strengthening  them 
not  only  to  fortify  their  own  economies — not  only 
to  be  mdependent  of  direct  financial  aid  from 
wealthier  nations — but  also  to  buy  from  us  what 
we  must  sell  to  the  world. 

By  making  it  possible  for  our  friends  to  sell 
their  products  to  us,  we  thus  at  once  help  them  to 
be  strong  and  enable  them  to  earn  the  dollars  by 
which  they  can,  in  turn,  help  our  economy  to  be 
healthy  and  progressive. 

Clearly,  we  need  these  friends  abroad,  just  as 
they  need  us. 


The  Export  Picture 

Consider  some  of  our  agricultural  products 
which  demand  foreign  markets,  many  of  those 
products  coming  from  the  land  originally  involved 
in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  much  of  them  flow- 
ing through  this  port. 

In  the  crop  year  1951-52 : 

^Of  all  the  barley  produced  in  this  year, 
more  than  12  percent  was  paid  for  outside  our 
borders. 

^Almost  50  percent  of  all  our  wheat  was  paid 
for  in  foreign  markets. 

IfAlmost  60  ])ercent  of  our  entire  rice  crop  was 
bought  by  other  nations. 

Witli  nonagricultural  ])roducts,  the  facts  are 
much  the  same.  Half  a  million  of  our  refrigera- 
tors and  home-type  freezers,  more  than  $30,000,- 
000  worth  of  our  sulphur,  more  than  $250,000,000 
worth  of  our  machine  tools  and  our  agricultural 
nuichinery,  more  than  a  quarter  of  all  the  lubri- 
cating oil,  and  almost  half  of  all  our  copper  sul- 
l^liatt — all  those  were  paid  for  in  foreign 
countries. 

Now  these  facts  and  figures  affect  every  Ameri- 
can no  nuitter  who  he  is — all  who  work  on  our 
farms,  all  who  labor  in  our  industries.     They  can 
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signify — for  our  whole  economy — the  difference 
between  productive  profit  and  paralj'zing  loss. 

This  is  a  partial  measure  of  the  material  mean- 
ing of  foreign  trade  to  America. 

And  this  dramatizes,  with  sharp  clarity,  the 
lole  that  New  Orleans  has  played  in  helping  this 
country  form  and  sustain  the  international 
friendships  which  we  need  and  cherish. 

Through  such  gateways  as  New  Orleans,  we 
have  been  able  to  trade  with  these  friends  on  a 
fair  and  mutually  profitable  basis.  We  have  been 
able  to  cooperate  with  them  in  projects  developing 
their  physical  resources. 

There  has  been  for  a  century  and  a  half  a  stream 
of  visitors  flowing  in  both  directions — from  other 
countries  to  this,  and  from  this  to  other  countries. 
Through  the  knowledge  and  mutual  understand- 
ing gained  and  spread  by  these  people,  there  have 
been  built  friendships  based  upon  mutual  respect, 
mutual  liking,  and  mutual  need.  Such  friendships 
are  many. 

But  there  must  be  more.  They  must  be 
stronger.  They  must  be  deeper.  I  think  that  al- 
most any  American  traveling  abroad  these  days 
experiences  occasionally  a  sense  of  shock  when 
he  recalls  an  opinion  about  Americans  in  general 
held  abroad  that  seems  to  that  American  visitor 
to  be  so  far  from  the  truth. 

He  finds  Americans  considered  immature  diplo- 
matically •  impulsive,  too  proud  of  their  strength, 
ready  to  fight,  wanting  war.     He  is  shocked. 

He  is  considered  rude;  even  his  deportment  isi 
not  admired  because  of  unfortunate  incidents  on 
the  part  of  individuals. 

These  friendships  of  which  I  speak,  my  friends^ 
are  so  vital  to  us  that  no  American,  no  matter  he? 
exalted  or  how  lowly  may  be  his  station,  can  afford 
to  ignore  them. 


Every  American  Speai(S  for  America 

Each  of  us,  whether  bearing  a  commission  from 
his  Government  or  traveling  by  himself  for  pleas- 
ure or  for  business,  is  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  he  must  try  to  por- 
tray America  as  he  believes  it  in  his  heart  to  be: 
a  peace-loving  nation  living  in  the  fear  of  God 
but  in  the  fear  of  God  only,  and  trying  to  be  part- 
ners with  our  friends.  And  we  accept  for  a 
frieiul  anyone  wlio  genuinely  holds  out  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  us  as  we  do  to  them. 

And  now  this  great  jiort  must  meet  the  challenge* 
of  coming  decades.  It  offers  foreign  shijipers  40 
miles  of  riverfront.  It  is  enhanced  by  a  foreign 
trade  zone.  Its  modern  facilities  are  daily  being 
enlarged  and  improved.  It  is  manned  by  workers 
celebrated  for  their  skill,  their  enthusiasm,  and 
their  vigor.  ; 

It  is  an  inspiring  symbol  not  only  of  the  vastly 
prosperous  area  whose  anniversary  we  are  tliisyear 
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celebrating  but  of  the  luitioii  it  has  served  for  the 
past  150  years. 

And  with  every  item  of  commerce  that  comes  in, 
with  every  one  that  goes  out,  let  us  strive  to  see 
that  it  is  packaged  in  understanding  and  liandled 
in  friendship. 

Here,  in  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  we  see  re- 
flected America's  strength,  her  vitality,  her  confi- 
dence, her  irrepressible  desire  for  improvement, 
her  magnificent  ability  to  meet  resourcefully  the 
demands  of  changing  times. 

It  has  been  thus  in  New  Orleans,  in  the  Louisi- 
ana Territory,  throughout  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing the  past  century  and  a  half. 

With  God's  help,  with  our  friends  in  the  world, 
and  with  unity  among  ourselves,  it  will  continue 
to  be  so  throughout  all  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 


Representative  Government: 
An  Expression  of  Faith 

Remarks  hy  the  President  ^ 

On  behalf  of  the  administration  it  is  my  very 
great  pleasure,  and  my  most  pleasant  duty,  to  wel- 
come here  the  delegations  from  the  member  nations 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  as  well  as  all  of 
their  guests  from  other  countries  and  representa- 
tives from  the  United  Nations. 

Believing  as  we  do  that  there  is  no  future  for 
progress  and  civilization  unless  the  conference 
table  supplants  the  battleground  as  the  arbiter  of 
disputes,  you  can  well  luiderstand  the  satisfaction 
of  my  associates,  and  of  myself,  that  this  meeting 
takes  place  in  this  Capitol  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Moreover,  as  we  see  it,  there  is  a  particular  sig- 
nificance attaching  to  this  particular  kind  of  meet- 
ing. Most  conferences  are  made  up  of  appointed 
delegations  representing  the  governments  by 
wjiicli  appointed,  but  only  hopefully  and  often 
;only  occasionally  representing  the  peoples  of  the 
nation  that  that  government  controls. 

Representative  government  is  an  expression  of 
faith  that  free  people  can  govern  themselves. 
Consequently,  since  public  opinion  in  a  free  coun- 
try is  the  power  and  the  force  that  gives  validity 
to  every  proposal,  the  nearer  we  can  come  to  bring- 
ing together  the  public  opinions  of  nations,  rather 

'  Made  before  the  42d  conference  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  at  Washington  on  Oct.  9  and  released  to  the 
press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same  date. 


than  merely  their  governmental  representatives, 
the  greater  significance  and  the  greater  importance 
should  apply  to  such  a  meeting. 

Parliaments,  first  instituted  among  men  long, 
long  ago,  are  the  symbol  of  public  opinion.  They 
are  not  only  the  symbol  of  that  public  opinion; 
they  are  the  nearest  approach  we  may  make  to 
bringing  public  opinion  into  one  spot,  crystalliz- 
ing it  and  giving  it  expression — expression  that  we 
ourselves  may  understand  and  that  others  may  un- 
derstand. Consequently,  when  the  actual  mem- 
bers of  such  parliaments  meet  together,  it  is  not 
only  a  renewed  expression  of  faith  that  free  men 
can  govern  themselves,  but  that  they  understand 
that  this  system  of  government  must  necessarily  be 
one  whole  throughout  the  world  where  people 
practice  it.  It  cannot  be  separate,  distinct,  in  any 
one  nation. 

To  put  it  another  way,  it  seems  quite  clear  that 
free  government  could  not  possibly  exist  in  any  one 
nation  alone.  If  any  country,  no  matter  how  pow- 
erful, were  an  island  of  representative  or  free  or 
democratic  government,  surrounded  by  dictators, 
it  would  soon  wither  away  and  die.  It  would, 
itself,  have  to  become  a  dictatorship. 

Consequently,  I  repeat,  the  stronger  we  can  make 
this  union  among  nations  that  choose  to  govern 
themselves  the  more  certainly  will  it  exist  in  each 
of  our  nations,  now  and  forevermore. 

For  one  who  has  had  the  task  of  helping  to 
promote  understanding  among  allies  as  they  ap- 
proached a  military  campaign  and  the  battlefield, 
I  have  often  wondered  why  it  is  so  difficult  for 
nations  to  reach  the  kind  of  accord  in  peace  that 
they  are  forced  to  reach  in  war. 

Now,  the  cynic  says  it  is  because  you  use  the 
word  "forced,"  forced  by  a  great  fear  to  get  to- 
gether— in  the  words  of  an  old  sage  of  ours,  "hang 
together  or  hang  separately."  I  refuse  to  admit 
that  men  cannot  operate — free  men — cannot  oper- 
ate as  effectively  on  a  constructive  basis  as  they 
can  when  their  sole  purpose  is  the  negative  one  of 
saving  themselves  from  destruction. 

And  so,  to  each  individual  gathered  here,  I  ex- 
press, first,  my  satisfaction  that  you  are  here.  Sec- 
ondly, my  great  faith  that  you  can  contribute 
something  to  this  concept  and  this  ideal  of  free 
government  that  is  so  dear  to  all  of  us.  And 
thirdly,  that  in  doing  so  you  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  you  are  moving  along  the  con- 
structive road  of  progress,  and  not  merely  banding 
yourselves  together  to  achieve  only  the  defensive 
or  negative  concept  of  mere  physical  security.  It 
is  a  great  faith  that  must  march  forward.  It 
cannot  stand  still. 
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The  New  International  Sugar  Agreement 


hy  Paul  E.  Callanan 


A  new  International  Sugar  Agreement  was  con- 
cluded at  London  on  August  24,  1953.  The  suc- 
cessful Conference,  called  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations,  marked  the  end  of  a  long 
series  of  discussions  and  negotiations  which  began 
exactly  5  years  earlier.  It  was  on  August  24, 1948, 
that  the  International  Sugar  Council,  administra- 
tive body  of  the  sugar  agreement  of  1937,  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  to  conduct  a  continu- 
ous review  of  the  world  sugar  situation  and  to 
examine  the  need  for  a  new  agreement.  The 
quota  and  stock  provisions  of  the  1937  sugar  agree- 
ment have  been  inoperative  since  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II. 

Delegates  from  38  countries  and  observers  from 
12  others  gave  representation  at  the  London  Con- 
ference to  the  principal  sugar  producing  and  con- 
suming areas  of  the  world,  including  the  Soviet 
bloc.  The  U.S.  delegation  was  headed  by  True 
D.  Morse,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Al- 
ternate delegates  were  Lawrence  Myers,  Director 
of  the  Sugar  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  Winthrop  G.  Brown,  Deputy  to  the  Minister 
for  Economic  Affairs,  American  Embassy, 
London.' 

Sir  Wilfred  Eady  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
elected  Chainnan  of  the  Conference,  and  his  lead- 
ership contributed  materially  to  its  success.  He 
was  assisted  by  Baron  Paul  Kronacker  of  Bel- 
gium and  J.  M.  Tronco.so  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, who  were  elected  first  and  second  vice  chair- 
men, respectively.  The  agreement  negotiated  is 
for  a  5-year  period  and  will  become  effective  Jan- 
uary 1, 1954,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  Governments 
have  ratified  by  that  time. 

Background 

Sugar  is  an  important  item  in  world  trade,  and 
many  countries  are  singularly  dependent  for  their 
liveliliood  on  the  condition  of  the  world's  sugar 
market.  Tlie  history  of  sugar  is  one  of  extreme 
economic  nationalism,  bm-densome  surpluses  and 

'  For  a  coiiiDloto  list  of  meinbors  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
see  RuLi.ETi.N  of  .July  20, 1!)5.'J,  p.  87. 
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acute  shortages,  sharp  price  fluctuations,  and 
marked  shifts  in  the  pattern  of  production  and 
trade.  These  disruptive  elements  in  the  world's 
sugar  commerce  have  j)ersisted  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  In  the  main  they  have  resulted  from  dis- 
locations in  supply  caused  by  the  impact  of  war 
and  resultant  efforts  by  many  countries  to  produce 
a  large  part  or  all  of  their  requirements  with  little 
regard  to  comparative  advantages. 

Efforts  to  regulate  international  marketings  of 
sugar  also  have  a  long  history,  beginning  with  a 
four-power  agreement  in  Western  Europe  as  early 
as  1864.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sugar  agree- 
ment of  1937  differed  from  other  commodity  con- 
trol agreements  of  that  period  in  that  it  gave  full 
participation  to  importing  countries  and  thus  an- 
ticipated a  principle  which  has  since  found  gen- 
eral acceptance. 

World  War  II  radically  altered  the  pattern  of 
world  sugar  production  and  trade.  To  meet  press- 
ing needs  of  the  United  States  and  our  Allies, 
Cuba's  production  was  rapidly  expanded  each  year 
from  the  prewar  average  of  3.2  million  tons;  de- 
mand continued  large  in  the  postwar  period,  and 
by  1952  a  crop  of  8  million  tons  was  produced.  In 
the  Far  East,  however,  the  important  sugar  in- 
dustries of  Indonesia,  Taiwan,  and  the  Philippines 
suffered  such  extensive  war  damage  that  they  have 
not  yet  returned  to  prewar  levels.  The  European 
beet-sugar  industries  were  also  seriously  damaged 
but  recovered  quickly;  their  output  now  exceeds 
prewar  production.  Increased  production  in 
other  areas  also  Iiclj)ed  overcome  the  deficit  in  the 
Far  East,  and  by  1951  total  world  production  of 
sugar  was  one-third  higher  than  prewar. 

Although  consunijition  was  increasing,  it  did 
not  keep  pace  with  increasing  supplies,  and  a  sur- 
plus situation  threatened  as  early  as  1949.    In  the 
summer  of  1950  member  countries  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Council  were  engaged  in  drafting  a 
new  sugar  agreement  to  meet  the  situation  wlien 
the   Korean   outbreak    temporarily   removed   all 
fears  of  a  sugar  depression.     Characteristically,! 
sugar  prices  doubled  in  the  following  year,  but  by] 
the  spring  of  1953  prices  had  receded  to  their  low-  ( 
est  levels  since  1945. 
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Principal  Features  of  the  New  Agreement 

The  new  sugar  agreement  has  three  objectives : 
(1)  to  assure  supplies  of  sugar  to  importing  coun- 
tries and  markets  for  sugar  to  exporting  countries 
at  equitable  and  stable  prices,  (2)  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  sugar  throughout  the  world  and 
(3)  to  maintain  the  purchasing  power  in  world 
markets  of  countries  largely  dependent  upon  the 
production  or  export  of  sugar. 

A  basic  export  quota  is  assigned  to  each  export- 
ing country.  This  quota  represents  the  country's 
proportionate  share  of  the  world's  "free"  market 
for  sugar.  At  the  beginning  of  each  year,  basic 
export  quotas  are  adjusted  pro  rata  so  that  in  total 
they  equal  the  estimated  requirements  of  the  world 
market  during  the  year.  The  agreement  declares 
that  the  price  of  sugar  shall  be  considered  equita- 
ble to  both  producers  and  consumers  if  the  world 
price  is  maintained  within  a  range  of  3.25^  to  4.35^ 
per  pound.  To  accomplish  this  the  Sugar  Council 
set  up  to  administer  the  new  agi-eement  is  given  the 
authority  to  make  further  adjustments  in  export 
quotas  on  a  pro  rata  basis  whenever  the  world 
price  of  sugar  moves  outside  the  price  range  which 
the  agreement  seeks  to  maintain.  To  facilitate 
the  stabilization  of  prices  by  removing  the  pres- 
sure of  excess  supplies,  exporting  countries  are 
obligated  to  restrict  production  to  the  quantity 
needed  to  provide  for  local  consumption,  to  fill 
their  export  quotas,  and  to  maintain  the  maximum 
stocks  permitted  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

Importing  countries  liave  but  one  principal 
obligation  under  the  agreement.  In  return  for 
the  assurance  of  adequate  supplies  at  fair  and 
stable  prices,  they  are  obligated  to  restrict  their 
purchases  of  sugar  from  nonparticipating  export- 
ing countries  to  the  quantity  which  they  purchased 
in  a  certain  base  period.  This  provision  prevents 
nonparticipating  exporting  countries  from  gain- 
ing unlimited  benefits  from  the  agreement  with- 
out bearing  any  of  the  obligations  imposed  on 
participating  countries. 

In  its  operative  mechanism  the  new  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement  is  basically  different  from 
the  recently  extended  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. The  wheat  agreement  is  a  multilateral 
contract  to  buy  or  sell  specified  quantities  of  wheat 
at  certain  minimum  and  maximum  prices.  The 
sugar  agreement  contains  no  obligation  on  the 
part  of  importers  to  buy  or  exporters  to  sell  at  any 
price.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  new 
sugar  agreement  is  much  more  flexible  in  its  pro- 
visions than  its  predecessor,  the  sugar  agreement 
of  1937.  Rigidities  in  the  quota  structure  have 
been  eliminated,  and  the  inclusion  of  a  definite 
price  goal  is  a  marked  improvement. 


The  Free  Market 

The  world  "free"  market  for  sugar,  which  the 
[agreement  seeks  to  apportion  among  the  export- 
ing countries,  represents  all  the  export  market 


for  sugar  not  filled  through  special  trading  ar- 
rangements recognized  by  the  agreement.  This 
market  was  estimated  by  the  Statistical  Committee 
at  4.5  million  metric  tons  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1953.  As  lifting  of  rationing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  imminent,  it  was  decided 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiation  to  consider  the  size 
of  the  free  market  in  1954  as  somewhere  around 
5  million  metric  tons.  The  exporting  countries 
present  at  the  Conference  originally  requested 
quotas  of  about  7  million  tons.  Several  weeks  of 
discussions  resulted  in  the  original  requests  being 
scaled  down  considerably,  and  the  basic  quotas 
as  finally  adopted  total  under  5.4  million  tons. 
The  quotas  for  the  individual  countries  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : 

Metric  ton» 
(in  thousands) 

Belgium 50 

Brazil 175 

Cliina  (Taiwan) 600 

Colombia 5 

Cuba 2,250 

Czeclioslovakla 275 

Denmark 70 

Dominican  Republic 600 

France 20 

Germany,  Eastern 150 

Haiti 45 

Hungary 40 

Indonesia 250 

Mexico 75 

Netherlands 40* 

Peru 280 

Philippines 25 

Poland 220 

U.S.S.R 200 

Yugoslavia 20 

5,390 

*The  Netherlands  has  undertaken  not  to  export  over 
the  years  1954, 1955,  and  1956,  taken  as  a  whole,  a  greater 
amount  of  sugar  than  they  import  during  the  same 
period. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  needs  of  the  free 
market  will  be  substantially  less  than  5.4  million 
tons  in  1954.  The  basic  quotas  will  therefore  need 
to  be  reduced  sharply  in  the  first  year  of  the  agree- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  United  Kingdom  will  need  the  500,000 
tons  allowed  to  meet  the  unrationed  demand  of  its 
consumers.  Secondly,  much  of  the  sugar  needed  to 
meet  the  increased  demand  has  already  been  pro- 
vided under  a  special  purchase  arrangement  nego- 
tiated last  summer  with  Cuba  and  involving  over 
a  million  tons  of  sugar  at  concessional  prices. 

Imports  Excluded  From  Free  Market 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  free  market  by  defini- 
tion does  not  include  sugar  moving  under  special 
trading  arrangements  recognized  in  the  agree- 
ment. All  sugar  destined  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States  is  therefore  excluded.  The  United 
States  imports  about  3.5  million  tons  of  sugar 
from  foreign  countries  each  year,  principally  from 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines.    These  imports  are  sub- 
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ject  to  quota  restrictions  under  our  domestic  legis- 
lation, which  also  regulates  marketings  of  sugar 
from  our  mainland  and  insular  areas,  with  the 
result  tliat  sugar  prices  in  the  United  States  are 
usually  higher  than  sugar  prices  in  the  world 
market. 

The  bulk  of  the  sugar  requirements  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Common\yealth 
are  also  excluded  from  the  free  mai-ket.  Sugar 
produced  in  the  British  Commonwealth  is  afforded 
preferential  tariff  treatment  and  in  large  part 
assured  an  outlet  at  higher  than  market  prices. 
The  trade  in  sugar  among  the  territories  and  na- 
tions of  the  British  Commonwealth  is  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
Sugar  Agreement  of  1951.  By  assuring  a  market 
outlet,  this  arrangement  represents  an  effort  to 
reduce  dollar  expenditures  for  sugar  by  increasing 
the  available  supply  in  sterling  areas. 

The  agreement,  which  runs  through  1960,  as- 
signs quotas  to  each  producing  area  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  in  total  provides  for  an  increase 
in  exports  to  a  level  of  2,375,000  long  tons.  To 
accomplish  this  the  United  Kingdom  agrees  to  buy 
1,640,000  long  tons  at  a  price  negotiated  annually 
and  relat<>d  to  the  costs  of  production.  For  1953 
this  negotiated  price  was  5.3  cents  per  pound. 
The  residual  amount,  735,000  tons,  would  be  sold 
to  the  preferential  markets  of  the  Commonwealth 
at  the  world  market  price  plus  the  prevailing  tariff 
differential.  The  Commonwealth  agreement  has 
been  successful  in  stimulating  production,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  its  overall  goals  will  be  reached 
in  another  year. 

Sugar  moving  into  the  Soviet  Union  from 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  is  excluded  from  the 
free  market,  as  are  shipments  of  sugar  within  the 
French  Union.  Movements  of  sugar  between 
Belgium,  the  Nethei-lands,  France,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  are  also  excepted,  at 
least  up  to  a  net  amount  of  175,000  tons  of  sugar  a 
year.  Thus  somewhat  less  than  half  the  sugar 
moving  annually  in  international  trade  falls  with- 
in the  concept  of  the  free  market.  It  is  the 
marketing  of  this  nonpreferential  sugar  which  the 
new  International  Sugar  Agreement  seeks  to 
stabilize. 


Safeguards  To  Protect  Importers 

The  purpose  of  international  connnodity  con- 
trol agreements  is  to  influence  sui)plies  and  prices. 
The  presence  and  adeciuacy  of  devices  employed 
to  protect  consumers'  interests  are  therefore  of 
immediate  concern  to  importing  countries. 

Several  provisions  in  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  are  designed  for  the  protection  of  im- 
porters from  the  free  market.  The  principal  one 
is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  exporters  to  main- 
tain certain  inventories  of  sugar.     Each  export- 


ing country  agrees  to  hold  stocks  at  least  equal  to 
10  percent  of  its  basic  export  quota,  at  a  fixed 
date  each  year  immediately  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  its  new  harvest.  Since  stocks  are  nor-  | 
mally  at  their  low  point  at  that  time  of  year,  this  | 
provision  assures  that  they  will  be  in  excess  of 
10  percent  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

These  minimum  stocks  are  earmarked  to  fill 
increased  requirements  of  the  free  market  and 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose  only  when  the  export 
quotas  in  effect  are  larger  than  the  basic  export 
quotas.  The  Sugar  Council  may  increase  the 
minimum  stocks  required  to  15  percent  should  it 
determine  that  conditions  warrant  the  higher 
level.  Exporting  countries  are  allowed  to  carry 
stocks  up  to  20  percent  of  their  annual  production. 
This  permissive  feature  would  seem  to  allow  an 
additional  factor  of  protection  for  importers. 
Exporters  can  be  expected  to  carry  more  than  a 
minimum  level  of  stocks  in  order  to  have  sugar 
available  for  sale  should  the  needs  of  the  market 
increase. 

Because  the  world's  sugar  market  is  sometimes 
faced  with  abnormal  demands  arising  from 
emergency  situations,  another  provision  of  the 
agreement  undertakes  to  assure  a  priority  to  par- 
ticipating importing  countries  when  such  situa- 
tions arise.  If  the  Sugar  Council  determines  that, 
notwithstanding  other  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  state  of  demand  is  such  that  importers 
are  threatened  with  difficulties  in  meeting  their 
requirements,  the  Council  must  design  and  recom- 
mend measures  to  give  effective  priority  to  those 
requirements.  Exporting  countries  are  then  ob- 
ligated to  give  priority,  on  equal  terms  of  sale,  to 
participating  importing  countries. 

Two  other  provisions  of  the  agreement  operate 
jointly  as  an  additional  assurance  that  world  sup- 
plies of  sugar  will  not  be  reduced  below  reasonably 
safe  margins  in  order  to  increase  the  market  price. 
Actual  export  quotas  may  not  be  reduced  more 
than  20  percent  below  basic  export  quotas.  To 
prevent  undue  hardship,  the  quotas  of  small  ex- 
porting countries  may  be  reduced  bj'  only  10  per- 
cent. Even  if  reductions  of  this  magnitude  are 
insufficient  to  maintain  prices  within  the  desired 
range,  it  is  unlikely  that  many  exporting  countries 
would  be  willing  to  accept  more  drastic  cuts  in 
view  of  the  adverse  effects  on  their  economies. 
This  would  be  particularly  true  if  the  prices  of 
other  commodities  were  falling.  To  permit  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  agreement,  resort  may  be 
had  to  another  provision,  which  empowers  the 
Sugar  (\)uncil  to  modify  the  ]irice  range  at  any 
time.  This  ilexibility  assures  that  if  market  con- 
ditions render  the  maint^'nancc  of  the  chosen  price 
range  unworkable  without  intolerable  restrictions 
on  production,  then  the  price  range  can  be  lowered 
ami  suspension  of  the  agreement  avoided. 

In  a  situation  where  commodity  prices  in  gen- 
eral were  rising  rapidly,  the  ability  of  the  Sugar 
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Council  to  increase  the  price  range  could  also  be 
important  to  consumers.  Keeping  the  world  price 
of  sugar  in  some  reasonable  relationship  with  other 
commodity  prices  would  mean  that  productive 
forces  would  not  be  diverted  away  from  sugar 
toward  other  commodities  with  resultant  lower 
production  and  decreasing  supplies. 

The  voting  provisions  also  assure  that  import- 
ing countries  will  have  an  important  voice  in  the 
Sugar  Council.  Half  of  the  votes  are  distributed 
among  the  importing  members  and  half  among 
the  exporting  members,  and,  although  voting  pro- 
visions differ  on  some  matters,  importing  countries 
have  an  equal  voting  power  on  all  decisions  taken 
by  the  Council  in  the  interpretation  and  operation 
of  the  agreement. 


The  Sugar  Council 

An  International  Sugar  Council  consisting  of 
one  member  from  each  of  the  participating 
countries  is  established  to  administer  the  new 
agreement.  A  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  will 
be  selected  each  year,  and  these  offices  will  be  held 
in  alternate  years  by  representatives  from  import- 
ing and  exporting  countries.  The  Council  will, 
however,  have  an  executive  director  as  its  senior 
officer,  to  give  full-time  administrative  direction 
to  the  work  of  the  Council,  its  executive  coirunit- 
tee,  and  the  secretariat.  The  agi'eement  provides 
that  the  Council  shall  establish  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  10  members  divided  equally  between  the 
importing  and  the  exporting  countries  and  that 
this  committee  shall  exercise  such  functions  as  are 
delegated  to  it  by  the  Council.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  executive  director,  working  with  the  exec- 
utive committee,  will  thus  conduct  the  day-to-day 
affairs  of  the  Council  in  the  administration  of  the 
agreement. 

The  total  of  2,000  votes  assigned  to  the  partici- 
pants is  divided  equally  between  the  importing 
and  the  exporting  countries.  In  general  the  votes 
assigned  to  the  individual  importing  countries 
are  related  to  their  average  imports.  In  the  case 
i)f  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
by  far  the  largest  importers,  an  allocation  of  votes 
in  strict  proportion  to  their  imports  of  sugar  from 
foreign  countries  would  have  resulted  in  their 
liaving  an  overwhelming  majority.  Accordingly 
their  votes  were  scaled  down  to  245  each,  which, 
taken  together,  are  less  than  a  majority  of  the  im- 
porter votes.  On  the  exporting  side  votes  were 
allocated  in  relation  to  average  production  over 
the  past  2  years  and  to  the  basic  export  quotas 
negotiated  under  the  agreement.  As  Cuba  is  by 
far  the  woi'ld's  largest  producer  and  exporter  of 
sugar  and  would  thus  have  a  preponderance  of 
the  exjjorter  votes  on  a  strict  formula  basis,  Cuba's 
votes  were  also  reduced  to  245. 


Decisions  of  the  Coimcil  in  most  matters  will  be 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  importing 
countries  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  the 
exporting  countries.  In  a  few  instances  a  special 
vote  is  required,  and  in  such  cases  a  decision  must 
be  approved  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  total 
votes  cast,  which  shall  include  a  concurrent  ma- 
jority of  both  sides.  A  special  provision  requires 
that,  in  both  regular  and  special  voting,  a  decision 
taken  by  a  majority  of  the  importing  countries 
must  include  votes  cast  by  not  less  than  one-third 
in  number  of  the  importing  countries  present  and 
voting.  This  increases  the  voting  power  of  the 
smaller  importing  countries,  whose  votes,  taken 
together,  are  only  slightly  larger  than  the  total 
votes  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States. 

The  sugar  agreement  is  open  for  signature  until 
October  31,  1953.  The  quota  provisions  of  the 
agreement  will  come  into  force  on  January  1, 1954, 
if  by  December  15,  1953,  ratifications  have  been 
obtained  from  governments  holding  60  percent  of 
the  votes  of  importing  countries  and  75  percent 
of  the  votes  of  exporting  countries.  Provision  is 
made  that,  if  the  required  number  of  governments 
have  not  ratified  the  agreement  by  a  certain  time, 
the  remaining  governments  may  decide  to  jjut  the 
agreement  into  effect  among  themselves. 


The  Outlook 

On  the  assumption  that  the  required  number  of 
countries  would  sign  and  ratify  the  agreement,  an 
interim  committee  of  10  countries  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  draft  rules  of  procedure  and  undertake 
preparatory  work. 

The  International  Sugar  Council  set  up  to 
operate  the  new  agreement  will  hold  its  organiza- 
tion meeting  on  December  16, 1953.  The  most  im- 
portant agenda  item  will  be  the  consideration  and 
approval  of  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  sugar 
needed  in  1954  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  free  mar- 
ket. This  estimate  will  be  the  base  for  a  pro  rata 
adjustment  of  the  basic  export  quotas  negotiated 
under  the  agreement. 

World  market  prices  have  been  declining  stead- 
ily during  the  past  year.  From  a  high  of  3.750  in 
mid-May  of  1953  they  declined  to  3.15^  in  early 
October,  which  is  lower  than  the  minimum  price 
the  agreement  seeks  to  maintain.  Excellent  sugar 
beet  crops  are  in  prospect  in  both  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe  this  fall,  and  the  new  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement  will  be  put  to  a  severe  test 
to  stabilize  prices  during  its  first  year  of  operation. 
It  is  likely  that  export  quotas  will  have  to  be  con- 
siderably reduced  at  the  outset  to  accomplish  this. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  the  fact  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  secure  agreement  on  measures  to  regulate 
trade  in  a  commodity  whose  marketing  has  long 
presented  troublesome  problems  is  another  bench 
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mark  in  the  history  of  international  cooperation 
in  economic  affairs. 

*Mr.  Callunan,  author  of  the  above  article,  is  an 
international  economist  on  the  Agricultural  Prod- 
ucts Staff,  Office  of  International  Materials  Policy. 
He  was  the  Defartment  of  State  adviser  on  the 
U.  S.  delegation  to  the  World  Sugar  Conference. 


Foreign  Ministers  Examine 
Common  Problems 


convening  of  a  political  conference,  as  provided 
in  the  agreement,  in  order  to  achieve  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Korean  question.  Mr.  Dulles 
informed  his  colleagues  of  the  efforts  which  the 
United  States  (iovernment  is  making  to  arrange 
a  meeting  of  emissaries  of  each  side. 

The  French  Foreign  Minister  gave  an  account 
of  the  military  results  obtained  thus  far  in  Indo- 
China,  us  well  as  tlie  progress  made  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  Associated  States  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  French  declaration  of  July  3.  The  three 
Ministers  agreed  that  the  successful  conclusion  of 
this  war  will  be  an  essential  step  toward  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace  in  Asia  begun  by  the  ar- 
mistice in  Korea. 


Text  of  Communique 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  the  United  States  have  completed 
another  of  their  periodic  meetings  to  examine  the 
current  situation  and  common  problems.  The 
present  discussions,  arranged  to  follow  Mr.  Eden's 
return,  were  held  at  the  Foreign  Office  October  16, 
17  and  18. 

The  three  Ministers  approved  the  reply  to  the 
Soviet  Union  concerning  discussions  on  Germany 
and  Austria.  In  their  notes  the  three  Govern- 
ments have  renewed  their  invitation  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  attend  an  early  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers. 

They  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  decide  to 
accept.  They  believe  that  such  a  meeting  would 
be  an  invaluable  step  toward  a  reduction  of  inter- 
national tension  and  a  solution  of  major  European 
problems. 

The  Ministers  examined  the  problem  of  Trieste. 
Tliey  agreed  to  persevere  in  their  joint  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  lasting  settlement  in  that  area. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  noted  with  grave  con- 
cern the  recent  incidents  culminating  in  Israeli 
armed  action  of  October  14  in  Qibya,  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  information,  resulted  in  serious 
loss  of  life  and  property  insicle  Jordan. 

They  recalled  the  tripartite  declaration  of  ^lay 
25, 19.50,'  affirming  the  determination  of  their  Gov- 
ernments immediately  to  take  action,  within  and 
outside  the  United  Nations,  to  prevent  any  viola- 
tion of  frontiers  or  armistice  lines. 

They  have  therefore  jointly  requested  an  ur- 
gent meeting  of  tlie  Security  Council  to  consider 
the  tension  between  Israel  and  the  neighboring 
Arab  States,  with  particular  reference  to  recent 
acts  of  violence  and  to  compliance  with  and  en- 
forcement of  the  general  armistice  agi-eements. 

Tliey  reviewed  the  situation  in  the  Far  East. 
In  their  strong  determination  to  uphold  and  con- 
.solidate  the  truce  in  Korea,  the  three  Governments 
will  continue  to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  the 
armistice  agreement  and  to  work  for  the  early 


Mr.  Eden  Extends  Invitation 


Press  release  562  dated  October  13 


Following  his  resumption  of  duties  as  Foreign 
Secretary,  Anthony  Eden  extended  to  Secretary 
Dulles  and  to  Georges  Bidault,  Foreign  Minister 
of  France,  an  invitation  to  meet  with  him  at  Lon- 
don about  October  15  to  discuss  problems  of  com- 
mon interest.  This  invitation  has  been  accepted 
and  it  has  now  been  agreed  among  the  three  Minis- 
ters that  the  talks  will  commence  on  October  16 
and  last  about  2  days. 

This  meeting  is  in  keeping  with  the  practice 
of  the  three  Ministers  to  consult  together  at  fre- 
quent intervals  in  one  of  the  three  capitals.  The 
last  such  meeting  was  in  Washington  in  July  when 
Lord  Salisbury  participated  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.- 


Conference  Objectives 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  ^ 

Press  release  569  dated  October  14 

I  am  leaving  tonight  for  London  to  consult 
with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Great  Britain  and 
France. 

Our  discussions  will  be  directed  to  no  one  single 
problem,  but  to  a  series  of  problems  that  affect  ex- 
isting international  tensions. 

The  British  ami  French  Governments  and  peo- 
ples are  our  allies.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  such 
staunch,  proven  friends.  Our  conversations  at 
London  will  have  an  undeviating  objective.  That 
objective  is  to  seek  out,  with  all  our  allies,  the 
basis  for  a  lasting  jieace. 

I  shall  bear  with  me  the  best  wishes  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  for  his  friend  and  mine.  Prime 
Minister  Churchill,  on  tiio  resumption  in  renewed 
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see  HuLLETiN  of  .luly  27,  15)53,  p.  104. 
*  Made  at  the  Washington  National  Airport  on  Oct.  14. 
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health  and  vigor  of  his  grave  official  responsibili- 
ties. It  will  be  a  further  pleasure  to  find  Mr. 
Eden  again  at  his  desk  in  the  Foreign  Office  after 
his  severe  illness. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  in  a  single  meeting 
at  London  to  devise  solutions  for  all  existing  prob- 


lems. We  can  hope  to  make  some  progress  in 
finding  the  way  whereby  we  and  others  can  move 
in  unison  toward  the  easing  of  existing  tensions. 
The  path  toward  peace  is  a  broad  path,  open 
to  all  who  wish  to  join  in  efforts  to  protect  man- 
kind from  the  dark  consequences  of  another  war. 


U.  S.  Reiterates  Willingness  To  Discuss 
International  Questions  at  Four  Power  Meeting 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  OCTOBER  18 

Press  release  571  dated  October  18 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  approved  hy  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France,  meeting  at  London,  which 
Arnhassador  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Ministry  on  October  18.  His  British  and  French 
colleagues  delivered  identic  notes  on  behalf  of 
their  respective  governments. 

1.  The  United  States  Government  in  its  cus- 
tomai-y  close  consultation  with  the  Governments 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  has  carefully 
studied  the  Soviet  Government's  reply  of  Sep- 
tember 28  to  the  proposals  of  the  three  Western 
powers  for  a  four-power  meeting  at  Lugano  on 
October  15.  The  Government  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic  and  the  German  authorities  in 
Berlin  have  also  been  consulted. 

2.  A  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  problems  re- 
lating to  Gei-many  and  Austria  is  clearly  essential 
for  any  real  and  lasting  relaxation  of  interna- 
tional tension  and  is  vital  to  the  future  of  the 
people  of  those  countries.  The  United  States 
Government,  recalling  its  earlier  notes  of  July  15  ^ 
and  September  2,^  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
real  progress  towards  a  solution  of  major  inter- 
national questions,  including  the  problem  of  Euro- 
pean security,  can  be  made  by  frank  discussions  on 
Germany  and  Austria  at  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  U.S.,  U.S.S.R.,  U.K.  and  France 
and  not  by  embarking  upon  a  further  exchange  of 
notes.  The  U.S.  Government  trusts  that  the  So- 
viet note  reflects  a  willingness  promptly  to  discuss 
these  subjects. 

3.  Such  a  meeting  will  enable  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  state  its  views  on  any  aspect  of  the 
German  and  Austrian  questions  which  it  may  wish 


'  Bulletin  of  July  27, 1953,  p.  107. 
'  Ibid.,  Sept.  14, 1953,  p.  351. 


to  present.  For  its  part,  the  U.S.  Government 
welcomes  the  opportunity  to  put  forward  its  views 
concerning  questions  dealt  with  in  its  previous 
notes. 

4.  As  regards  the  Soviet  proposal  that  the  Aus- 
trian question  be  discussed  in  the  ordinary  diplo- 
matic way,  it  is  the  view  of  the  U.S.  Government 
that  diplomatic  channels  are  always  available  and 
this  government  will  continue  to  give  its  most  care- 
ful consideration  to  any  Soviet  proposal  regard- 
ing the  treaty  which  may  be  thus  submitted. 
However,  as  no  progress  has  been  made  through 
such  channels  during  the  past  few  years,  the 
United  States  Government  is  of  the  opinion  that 
discussion  by  the  four  Foreign  Ministers  them- 
selves represents  the  most  practicable  way  to  end 
the  present  stalemate  and  reach  agreement  on  a 
treaty. 

6.  A  solution  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
questions  is  long  overdue.  The  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom  and  France, 
conscious  of  the  special  responsibilities  which 
their  governments  together  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment shai-e  in  regard  to  Germany  and  Austria, 
therefore,  desire  to  consider  these  questions  to- 
gether with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  as  soon 
as  possible.  Since  the  date  of  October  15  orig- 
inally suggested  has  now  passed,  the  United  States 
Government  proposes  that  the  Foreign  Ministers 
should  meet  at  Lugano  on  November  9.  They 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Soviet  Government  will 
agree  to  participate. 

6.  The  Soviet  note  also  proposes  an  additional 
five  power  conference  to  consider  measures  to 
lessen  tension  in  international  relations.  The 
United  States  Government  is  always  ready  and 
willing  to  discuss  the  underlying  causes  of  such 
tension  with  a  view  to  their  removal.  But  it 
wishes  to  do  so  under  conditions  which  offer  rea- 
sonable prospects  for  positive  results  and  assure 
that  the  views  of  the  directly  interested  govern- 
ments  are   properly   represented.      Accordingly, 
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the  United  States  Government  lias  already  agreed 
to  the  political  conference  on  Korea  in  the  form 
proposed  by  the  Communist  side  in  the  Korean 
armistice  negotiations  and  recommended  in  the 
armistice  agreement  and  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  It  has  been  proposed  that  dis- 
cussions shall  take  place  at  Panmunjom  on  ar- 
rangements for  the  conference.  All  the  five 
governments  mentioned  in  the  Soviet  note  could 
be  represented  at  this  conference  which  it  is  hoped 
will  meet  at  an  early  date.  Its  object  is  precisely 
to  remove  one  of  the  major  sources  of  tension  in 
the  Far  East,  thus  opening  the  way  for  an  early 
peaceful  settlement  of  other  international  prob- 
lems now  existing  in  this  part  of  the  world.  ( )ther 
matters  mentioned  in  the  Soviet  note,  such  as  the 
disarmament  question,  are  under  either  current  or 
projected  discussion  in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  Indeed,  several  of  the  subjects  men- 
tioned in  the  Soviet  note  were  recently  inscribed 
on  the  agenda  of  the  current  General  Assembly  at 
the  request  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  Government  remains  ready  to  dis- 
cuss through  ordinary  diplomatic  channels  any 
points  which  any  government  may  wish  to  raise. 
7.  Thus,  on  these  various  questions,  the  way 
is  open  for  progress.  If  in  addition  a  fruitful 
discussion  can  now  take  place  at  Lugano,  the  way 
would  be  paved  for  discussion  of  other  major  ques- 
tions and  for  restoring  the  necessary  conditions  for 
peaceful  and  friendly  relations  among  nations. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  SEPTEMBER  28 

[Unofficial  translation] 

The  Soviet  Government  confirms  receipt  of  the  note  of 
the  Government  of  the  Uniteil  States  of  America  of  Sep- 
tember 2  aiisv?ering  the  notes  of  tlie  Soviet  Government  of 
August  4  and  August  15."  Familiarity  with  the  note  of 
September  2  shows  that  in  the  note  of  the  United  States 
Government  the  questions  raised  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, consideration  of  which  would  assist  in  the  regula- 
tion of  international  problems  which  have  come  to  a  head 
and  in  strengthening  of  peace  and  international  security, 
have  been  passed  over. 

In  its  note  of  August  4,  the  Soviet  Government  proposed 
consideration  of  the  question  of  measures  assisting  the 
general  lessening  of  tension  In  the  international  situation 
and  also  the  German  question,  including  the  i)roblcm  of 
re-establishment  of  unity  of  Germany  and  the  conclusion 
of  a  iK'ace  treaty.  In  addition  to  tliis,  in  the  note  of 
August  15  the  Soviet  Government  outlined  the  basic  prob- 
lems connected  witli  the  essential  tasks  of  solving  the 
German  problem. 

Advancing  the.se  proposals,  the  Soviet  Government  had 
and  has  as  its  aim  the  achievement  of  agreements  which 
would  answer  the  asjiirations  of  jieoples  toward  the  sta- 
bilization of  peace  and  w(mld  assist  in  tiie  solution  of  the 
German  problem  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of 
peace-loving  ijcoples  of  Kui-ope  as  well  as  of  the  German 
people  itself.  The  questions  raised  in  the  notes  of  the 
Soviet  Govcrnnicnt  uniUir  relerence  luive  liy  the  present 
time  acquired  still  greater  signilicance. 


•  For  testa  of  the  Soviet  notes,  see  ibid.,  pp.  3.52,  354. 
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First  of  all,  concerning  the  lessening  of  international 
tension,  the  importance  of  which  is  not  disputed  in  the 
note  of  the  United  States  Government  of  September  2. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  noted  the  fact  that  the 
achievement  of  an  armistice  in  Korea  has  created  a  fa- 
vorable situation  in  which  to  achieve  the  lessening  of  ten- 
sion in  the  international  situation.  However,  recently 
there  have  been  created  new  difficulties  in  the  solution  of 
the  Korean  problem.  The  very  calling  of  a  political  con- 
ference on  the  Korean  problem  is  meeting  with  serious  dif- 
ficulties inasmuch  as  in  defining  the  composition  of  the 
political  conference  at  the  Seventh  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  as  a  result  of  all  kinds  of  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  of  America  there  was  demonstrated 
an  impermissible  one-sidedness  and  gross  underestimation 
of  the  importance  of  actions  in  agreement  with  such  di- 
rectly interested  countries  as  the  Chinese  Peoples  Republic 
and  the  Korean  Peoples  Democratic  Republic.  Moreover 
the  success  of  a  political  conference  in  many  ways  de- 
Iiends  on  the  joint  efforts  of  both  interested  sides  and  the 
participation  of  other  governments  which  cooperated  in 
the  achievement  of  an  armistice  and  which  are  striving 
for  a  definitive  regulation  of  the  Korean  problem.  Also, 
the  aggressiveness  of  the  South  Korean  Syngman  Rhee 
clique,  which  ceaselessly  repeats  threats  to  break  the 
armistice,  draws  attention  to  itself. 

In  relation  to  the  Asian  countries  one  must  not  over- 
look other  political  problems  having  particular  signifi- 
cance for  the  national  interests  of  these  states  and  for 
the  stabilization  of  peace  which  have  come  to  a  head.  In 
this  connection  first  of  all  one  must  point  to  the  necessity 
of  reestablishing  the  legal  rights  of  the  Chinese  Peoples 
Republic,  according  to  which  the  reestablishment  of  its 
inalienable  rights  in  the  United  Nations  Organization 
must  be  secured,  the  achievement  of  which  at  the  present 
time  the  opposition  of  only  certain  states  is  hindering. 
The  unpostponed  regulation  of  such  a  problem  is  neces- 
sary in  the  interests  of  lessening  international  tension. 
The  same  is  true  of  a  number  of  other  important  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  situation  in  the  countries  of  South- 
east Asia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  regulation  of 
such  problems  as  well  as  to  achieve  a  general  lessening 
of  tension  in  the  international  relations  continual  par- 
ticipation of  the  Chinese  Peoples  Republic  Is  necessary. 
As  Is  well  known,  In  laying  the  very  foundations  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  the  place  of  China  in  the 
solution  of  Pacific  problems  of  peace  and  security  and 
peoples  was  defined  in  this  very  fashion. 

As  regards  Europe,  recent  political  events  in  West  Ger- 
many have  increased  the  alarm  in  peace-loving  states. 
In  West  (Jermany,  especially  in  view  of  pressure  on  the 
part  of  foreign  circles  which  base  themselves  on  the  big 
German  monopolies,  the  influence  of  revanchist  elements 
is  becoming  stronger  and  these  elements  have  again  started 
to  talk  in  the  language  of  the  aggressive  Drang  nach  Osten 
policy  which  has  already  brought  not  only  other  peoples 
but  also  the  German  people  Itself  Innumerable  misfor- 
tunes. Although  the  failure  of  this  policy  is  inevitable, 
the  peace-loving  states  of  Europe  and  in  particular  the 
neighbors  of  West  tiermany  cannot  overlook  these  nega- 
tive facts  of  political  development  In  Western  Germany, 
since  in  the  center  of  Kurope  more  and  more  former  Hit- 
lerites are  raising  their  heads  and  the  threat  of  creating 
a  new  dangerous  nidus  of  aggression  is  growing.  In  its 
note  on  August  4,  the  Soviet  Government,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  danger  of  the  agj-'ressive  policy  carried  on  by 
the  North  Atlantic  bloc,  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  question  of  limiting  armaments  and  not  pcrnuttlng 
military  bases  on  the  territory  of  other  states. 

To  pass  over  considerati(Ui  of  this  (luestion  would  mean 
to  ignore  a  matter  which  has  the  most  important  signifi- 
cance for  lessening  inlernatidnal  tension.  Specifically 
the  continuing  arms  race,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  accumulation  of  atomic,  hydiogen,  and  other  weapons 
of  mass  deslnictiun  of  people,  demands  that  there  should 
be  no  postponement  in  considering  the  question  of  lindtlng 
armaments  and  outlawing  atiuuic.   hydrogen,  and  other 
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weapons  of  mass  destruction  with  the  establishment  of 
effective  international  control  over  the  execution  of  the 
appropriate  agreements  concerned.  Nor  may  one  deny 
that  the  creation  by  certain  powers  in  the  countries  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  of  air  and  sea  bases,  especially 
numerous  near  the  borders  of  the  USSR  and  countries  of 
the  peoples  democracies,  has  aggressive  aims.  Refusal 
to  consider  the  question  of  military  bases  on  the  territory 
of  other  states  naturally  may  be  considered  as  evidencing 
unwillingness  to  cooperate  in  the  lessening  of  international 
tension  and  is  capable  of  undermining  the  faith  in  all 
statements  regarding  the  aspirations  of  regulating  ripe 
international  problems. 

Inasmuch  as  both  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  have  repeatedly  spoken  of 
their  aspirations  to  lessen  international  tension,  one  can- 
not overlook  the  fact  that  propaganda  for  a  new  war  and 
calls  for  new  acts  of  aggression  have  not  ceased  and  that 
governments  of  certain  states  have  openly  undertaken  acts 
of  diversion,  threat  and  sabotage  in  the  countries  of  the 
democratic  camp.  Not  only  is  the  well  known  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  condemning  war  propaganda  fre- 
quently unobserved,  but  also  the  official  circles  of  certain 
states  praising  a  "policy  of  force"  are  encouraging 
strengthening  of  the  "cold  war",  etc.  It  is  entirely  evi- 
dent that  to  achieve  a  lessening  tension  in  international 
relations  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  measures  which 
would  efEectively  rebuff  the  continuing  propaganda  of  a 
new  war  and  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  aggressive  circles 
to  undermine  the  faith  of  peoples  in  safeguarding  and 
strengthening  peace  and  international  security. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  important 
problems  of  international  significance  have  come  to  a 
head  which  demand  unpostponed  Joint  consideration  of 
the  USA,  France,  Great  Britain,  Chinese  Peoples  Repub- 
lic, and  the  Soviet  Union,  inasmuch  as  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter  of  the  UN  responsibility  for  safeguard- 
ing peace  and  International  security  lies  above  all  with 
these  countries. 

Accordingly,  the  Soviet  Government  in  its  note  of 
August  4  proposed  to  consider  at  a  conference  of  Foreign 
Ministers  questions  concerning  measures  for  lessening 
tension  in  international  relations.  The  significance  of 
consideration  of  such  important  international  questions 
Is  completely  self-evident.  Nonetheless,  in  the  U.S. 
note  of  September  2,  the  necessity  of  relaxation  of  tension 
in  the  international  situation  is  grossly  underestimated, 
since  in  tlie  answer  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the  above- 
mentioned  important  international  problems  which  have 
come  to  a  head  were  passed  over. 

In  the  notes  of  August  4  and  15,  the  Soviet  Government 

I !   also  proposed  full  consideration  of  the  German  problem 
i   at  a  conference  of  Foreign  Ministers.     At  the  same  time, 

il   the    Soviet    Government   proposed   consideration    of   the 

1 1   following  questions  : 

(1)   Calling  a  peace  conference  to  consider  the  question 
!  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany; 

I       (2)   Creation  of  a  provisional  all-German  Government 
I'l  and  holding  free  and  all-German  elections; 
I       (3)   Relieving  the  financial  and  economic  obligations 
of  Germany  connected  with  the  consequences  of  war. 

I  Out  of  all  of  these  questions  in  the  United  States  Gov- 
I  ernment's  note  of  September  2  only  the  question  of  all- 
I  German  elections  is  touched  on  and  all  other  questions 
I  having  outstanding  significance  for  a  solution  of  the  Ger- 
'  I  man  problem  are  ignored.  Such  a  position  is  all  the 
I  more  untenable  since  all-German  elections  are  exclusively 
I  the  internal  affair  of  the  Germans  and  must  be  decided 
I  by  the  German  people  itself  without  allowing  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  foreign  powers. 

On  the  other  hand  the  note  of  September  2  overlooks 
vital  problems  relating  to  Germany,  solution  of  which 
under  present  conditions  is  impossible  without  active  par- 
ticipation and  cooperation  of  the  four  occupying  powers : 
USA,  France,  England  and  the  USSR. 


The  Soviet  Government  has  twice  sent  to  the  United 
States  Government,  as  well  as  to  the  Governments  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  its  draft  peace  treaty  with  Germany 
and  proposed  this  draft  be  considered  and  that  it  (the 
United  States  Government)  present  its  draft  peace  treaty 
for  consideration.  One  year  and  one-half  has  gone  by 
without  the  United  States  Government  having  expressed 
its  opinion  regarding  the  Soviet  draft  peace  treaty  and 
without  having  presented  its  own  draft. 

In  the  note  of  August  15  this  year,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment proposed  calling  a  peace  conference  within  6  months 
in  whicli  all  interested  states  would  participate  and  in 
which  the  necessary  German  representation  at  all  stages 
of  preparing  a  peace  treaty  and  peace  conference  would 
be  assured.  The  United  States  note  in  reply  overlooked 
the  question  of  calling  a  peace  conference,  although  one 
cannot  argue  with  the  significance  of  such  a  conference. 

According  to  the  Soviet  Government's  proposal,  the 
formation  of  a  provisional  all-German  democratic  gov- 
ernment was  to  have  assisted  in  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many on  peaceful  and  democratic  principles.  This 
government  could  either  have  replaced  the  existing  gov- 
ernments in  East  and  West  Germany  in  advance  of  hold- 
ing all-German  free  elections  or  it  could  have  temporarily 
taken  on  itself  certain  all-German  functions  and,  above 
all,  the  preparation  and  holding  of  all-German  free  elec- 
tions, while  the  presently  existing  governments  in  East 
and  West  Germany  were  maintained.  The  Government 
of  the  USA  did  not  agree  with  this  proposal  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  This  attitude  toward  the  above-mentioned 
proposal  of  the  Soviet  Government  excludes  practical 
and  possible  measures  directed  toward  re-establishing 
the  unity  of  Germany,  inasmuch  as  no  all-German  organ 
is  being  formed  which  could  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
German  people  in  the  preparation  of  all-German  elec- 
tions. From  this,  moreover,  it  follows  that  there  is  an 
intent  actually  to  transmit  the  holding  of  all-German 
elections  to  the  occupation  powers,  and  this  makes  pos- 
sible impermissible  pressure  on  the  part  of  foreign  au- 
thorities on  the  whole  course  of  preparing  and  holding 
the  elections. 

In  its  note  of  September  2,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  gave  up,  finally,  the  creation  of  the  so- 
called  "neutral  commission"  composed  of  representatives 
of  foreign  powers  "to  investigate  with  the  aim  of  creating 
conditions"  for  carrying  out  all-German  elections  and 
which,  as  is  well  known,  it  had  not  given  up  in  its  note 
of  July  15,  of  this  year,  and  on  which  it  had  previously 
insisted  over  the  course  of  many  months.  But  in  this  ease, 
objections  to  the  Soviet  proposition  that  the  holding  of 
elections  be  given  over  to  the  Germans  of  East  and  West 
Germany  themselves,  without  any  kind  of  interference 
and  pressure  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers,  should  have 
disappeared. 

In  its  note  of  August  15  of  this  year,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  addition  proposed  to  the  Governments  of  the 
USA,  France  and  England  to  decide  to  lessen  the  financial 
and  economic  obligations  of  Germany  connected  with  the 
consequences  of  the  war,  namely : 

From  January  1,  1954  to  free  Germany  from  payment 
of  reparations  and  post-war  state  debts  to  the  four  powers ; 

To  limit  the  extent  of  occupation  costs  to  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  per  cent  of  the  incomes  of  the  state  budgets  of 
East  and  West  Germany  ; 

To  free  Germany  fully  from  the  repayment  of  indebted- 
ness connected  with  the  external  occupation  costs  of  the 
four  powers  which  had  come  about  since  1945. 

All  these  questions  relating  to  relieving  the  financial 
and  economic  obligations  of  Germany  connected  with  the 
consequence  of  the  war  were  passed  over  in  the  United 
States  Government  note  of  September  2.  Moreover,  ac- 
ceptance of  the  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Government  would 
have  now  resulted  in  significant  economical  relief  to  the 
German  people  and  would  have  assisted  in  raising  the 
level  of  the  Germany  economy,  which  naturally  is  what 
the  population  of  Germany  expects,  inasmuch  as  more 
than  8  years  have  passed  since  the  end  of  the  war.     The 
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Soviet  (iovernment  continues  to  consider  it  necessary  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  equally  for  the 
Governments  of  England  and  France  to  state  definitely 
their  attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Government's  proposals 
under  reference.  The  necessity  for  an  unpostponed  solu- 
tion to  the  vital  questions  under  reference  relating  to 
Germany  is  dictated  by  the  fact  that  recently  there  have 
been  undertaken  more  and  more  new  measures  of  anti- 
democratic external  influencing  intended  to  achieve  the 
ratification  l)y  the  parliaments  of  the  governments  con- 
cerned of  both  the  IJonn  and  Paris  Agreements,  as  a  result 
of  which  it  is  intended  to  accomplish  the  militarization 
of  Western  Germany  and  to  make  it  into  an  obedient 
weapon  of  the  aggressive  North  Atlantic  bloc.  All  this 
has  been  going  on  despite  the  fact  that  the  ratification 
and  execution  of  these  agreements  would  turn  Western 
Germany  into  a  nidus  of  new  aggression  with  all  the 
dangerous  consequences  ensniing  therefrom  for  the  Ger- 
man people  and  for  the  cause  of  maintaining  peace  In 
Europe  and  would  make  impossible  the  uniting  of  Western 
and  Eastern  Germany  into  a  single  state. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  the  Soviet  Government,  while 
agreeing  to  the  proposal  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  consider  the  question  of  all-German 
elections,  considers  that  in  addition  it  is  neces'sary  that 
at  the  conference  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  the  considera- 
tion of  the  German  iiroblem  not  be  limited  only  to  this 
question.  It  is  necessary  to  agree  that  consideration  of 
the  German  problem  at  the  coming  conference  should 
include  all  basic  questions  mentioned  above  and,  in  addi- 
tion, that  representatives  of  both  Western  and  Eastern 
Germany  should  take  part  in  this  discussion. 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  the  Soviet  Government 
proposes  that  a  conference  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  be 
called  proceeding  from  the  following: 

(1)  To  consider  at  a  conference  compo.sed  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Chine.se  Peoples  Republic  and  the  Soviet  Union 
measures  to  lessen  tension  in  international  relations. 

(2)  To  discu.ss  at  a  conference  composed  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  United  States,  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  Soviet  Union  the  German  problem,  including 
all  proposals  introduced  in  the  cour.se  of  preparing  the 
conference. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  not  yet  received  from  the 
United  States  Government  an  answer  to  its  note  of  August 
28  concerning  the  Austrian  treaty  and  expresses  its  readi- 
nes's  to  continue  discussions  of  this  question  in  normal 
diplomatic  channels. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  sending  similar  notes  to  the 
Governments  of  France  and  the  United  Kingdom. 


Madame  Pandit  Calls  on  President 
and  Secretary  Dulles 

White  Houae  press  release  dated  October  12 

Madame  [Vijaya  Lakshmi]  Pandit  called  upon 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  her 
capacity  of  President  of  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly. Amonjj  other  things  she  explained  the 
tasks  still  before  the  General  Assembly  in  rela- 
tion to  peace  in  Korea  and  the  performance  of  the 
Armistice  Agreement  relative  to  prisoners  of  war. 

Tlie  President  expressed  his  j^reat  appreciation 
of  the  fact  tliat  tiie  Government  of  India  had 
been  willing,  in  the  interest  of  ])eace,  to  assume  the 
diillcult  I'ole  of  chairman  of  the  Neutral  Nations 
(Commission,  a  role  inlierently  subject  to  criticism 
from  both  sides.     The  President  and  tlie  Secretary 


of  State  told  Madame  Pandit  that  they  would  do 
everything  possible  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
U.N.  Command  and  the  Neutral  Nations  Com- 
mission. The  President  particularly  mentioned 
the  reports  he  had  received  of  the  exemplary  con- 
duct of  the  Indian  troops  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  as  custodians  of  the  prisoners  of  war  who 
have  elected  not  to  be  repatriated. 

The  President  reaffirmed  his  faith  in  the  United 
Nations  and  his  determination  that  the  United 
States  should  cooperate  fully  with  it  in  all  matters 
conducive  to  peace  and  justice  in  the  world. 


U.S.  Representative  To  IVIeet 
With  Communists  at  Panmunjom 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  niessage  which  the 
United  States  Government  has  requested  the  Gov- 
em?nent  of  Sweden  to  transmit  to  the  Chinese  and 
North  Korean  Co-mmunists^  together  with  a  com- 
munication to  the  United  States  transmitted 
through  the  Swedish  Government  by  the 
Co7nmunists: 

U.S.  Message  to  Communists 

Press  release  560  dated  October  12 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  noted 
the  communication  of  the  Central  People's  Gov- 
ernment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  the 
Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea  dated 
October  10, 1953,  having  reference  to  the  communi- 
cations of  the  United  States  Government  of  Sep- 
tember 10,>  24,=  and  October  9.^  The  United  States 
Government  notes  that  your  side  has  agreed  to 
appoint  representatives  to  meet  with  the  United 
States  representative  to  hold  discussions  on  the 
question  of  the  fortlicoming  political  conference 
on  Korea. 

The  United  States  representative  will  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  with  your  representatives  at  Pan- 
munjom on  October  26.  It  should  be  understood 
that  our  agreement  as  to  this  site  for  the  meeting 
of  tlie  emissaries  is  not  to  be  considered  as  any 
indication  that  our  side  considers  Panmunjom  as 
a  suitable  site  for  the  political  conference. 

Paragrapli  6l)  of  tlie  armistice  agreement,  which 
contemplated  that  the  political  conference  should 
be  restricted  to  tiu'  governments  concerned  on  both 
sides,  was  drafted  initially  by  your  side.  Imleed 
your  spokesman  (iencral  Nam  II  insisted  that  par- 
ticipation be  limited  to  the  governments  concerned 
on  both  sides  since  some  membtu's  of  the  U.N.  had 
not  sent  trooj)s  to  Korea.  It  is  not  correct,  there- 
fore, to  say  that  your  side  held  all  along  that 
neutral  nations  should  participate  in  the 
conference. 


'  Hci.i.i-.TIN  of  Sept.  28,  1053,  p.  422. 
^  Ibid.,  Oct.  12,  liUS,  p.  48(i. 
'  /fiirf.,  Oct.  19,  1053,  p.  .520. 
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The  composition  of  our  side  has  been  set  forth 
in  the  resolution  adopted  by  tlie  General  Assembly 
on  August  28  in  accordance  with  article  60  of  the 
armistice  agreement  signed  on  July  27.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  also  recommended  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  be  included  provided  your  side  de- 
sires it. 

The  United  States,  after  consultation  with  the 
other  governments  participating  on  our  side,  has 
authorized  its  representative  to  agree  on  a  time 
and  place  for  a  conference  and  to  exchange  views 
looking  toward  early  agreement  on  procedural, 
administrative,  and  related  questions  as  to  ar- 
rangements which  it  might  be  appropriate  to  dis- 
cuss before  the  conference  begins.  Our  representa- 
tive therefore  will  be  prepared  to  deal  with  such 
questions  and  will  also  be  prepared  to  exchange 
views  on  composition  of  the  political  conference 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  basis  above  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  i^aragi-aphs. 


Communist  Message  of  October  10 

(Unofficial  te\t] 

The  Central  People's  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  has  noted  and  has,  to- 
gether with  the  Government  of  the  Democratic 
People's  Republic  of  Korea,  made  a  study  of  the 
three  communications  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment transmitted  through  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment on  September  19  and  24  and  October  9, 
respectively.  I  am  now  authorized  to  state,  on  be- 
half of  the  Central  People's  Govei'iiment  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  as  follows : 

1.  On  September  13  and  14  respectively,  1953, 
the  Central  People's  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  the  Government  of  the 
Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea  put 
forward,  in  their  cables  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dag 
Hammarskjold,  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  four  proposals  which  provide  that  the 
iMghth  Session  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
st'inbly  sliould  take  speediest  steps  to  enlarge  the 
composition  of  the  political  conference,  so  that  this 
conference  might  be  convened  speedily.  These 
proposals  have  officially  been  communicated  to  the 
Eighth  Session  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations.  Mr.  Andrei  Vyshinsky,  head  of  the  dele- 
gation of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United  Nations, 
by  letter  dated  September  18  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Eiglith  Session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly,  asked  to  have  the  above- 
mentioned  proposals  of  the  Government  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  Cliina  and  the  Democratic 
People's  Rejjublic  of  Korea  included  in  the  agenda. 
However,  the  Eighth  Session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  has  refused  to  include 
them  in  its  agenda.  The  Central  People's  Gov- 
ernment considers  this  to  be  an  indication  that 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  goes  against 


the  principle  of  peaceful  negotiation  of  inter- 
national disputes,  which  is  unreasonable,  and  it 
expresses  deep  regret  at  it. 

2.  The  Central  People's  Government  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  holds  all  along  that 
the  political  conference  should  not  be  a  repetition 
of  the  form  of  Panmunjom  negotiations,  but 
should  have  the  participation  of  neutral  nations 
concerned  so  as  to  facilitate  the  smooth  proceeding 
of  the  conference  and  thereby  to  seek  a  settlement 
of  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces,  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  Korean  question  and  other 
questions.  However,  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  has  spurned  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  by  assuming  the 
jjosition  of  one  of  the  belligerent  sides  in  Korea, 
and,  bowing  to  the  views  of  the  minority  who  op- 
pose the  participation  of  India  in  the  political  con- 
ference, has  deprived  the  gi-eatest  majority  of 
members  of  the  United  Nations  of  the  right  to 
settle  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter.  The  Central  Peo- 
ple's Government  deems  that  such  actions  taken 
by  the  United  ^Nations  General  Assembly  cause 
the  United  Nations  to  lose  more  of  its  prestige 
which  is  nearly  completely  forfeited  and  that  they 
enable  people  to  see  more  clearly  that  the  United 
Nations  is  continuing  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
aggressors  in  creating  international  tension. 

3.  Nevertheless,  for  the  purpose  of  insisting  on 
the  policy  of  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean 
question  to  facilitate  the  consolidation  of  peace  in 
Asia,  the  world,  and  of  expediting  the  speedy 
convocation  of  the  political  conference,  the  Central 
People's  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  after  consultations  with  the  Government 
of  the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea, 
agrees  that  the  Governments  of  the  Democratic 
People's  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  will  appoint  representatives  to 
meet  with  the  United  States  representative  to 
hold  discussions  on  the  questions  of  the  political 
conference. 

4.  These  discussions  not  only  should  settle  the 
questions  of  place  and  time  of  the  political  confer- 
ence, but  what  is  more  essential,  should  settle  the 
question  of  composition  of  the  political  conference. 

5.  Since  these  discussions  are  confined  to  the 
two  belligerent  sides  in  Korea,  it  is  appropriate 
that  the  place  of  the  discussions  be  Panmunjom, 
Korea. 


Treatment  of  U.S.  Citizens 
in  Communist  Cliina 

Press  release  654  dated  October  9 

The  Department  of  State  is  very  seriously  con- 
cerned over  the  continued  imprisonment,  deten- 
tion and  maltreatment  of  American  citizens  in 
Communist  China.     There  are  now  33  Americans 
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in  Chinese  Communist  jails,  some  of  whom  have 
been  imprisoned  for  2  years.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  has  not  published  the  charges  on 
whiili  most  of  these  Americans  are  being  held. 
The  Chinese  Communists  have  not  answered  the 
numerous  protests  and  notes  which  the  British 
representatives  in  Peiping  have  presented  on  our 
behalf. 

In  the  case  of  the  3  Americans  seized  on  the 
yacht  Kert  last  March  21,  the  Chinese  Communists 
have  released  no  information,  despite  the  appeal 
made  by  the  British  representative  at  Peiping  on 
March  28,  1953. 

We  have  also  asked  the  Soviet  Union  to  assist 
on  several  occasions.  The  first  request  was  made 
by  our  Embassy  at  Moscow  in  September  1951. 
On  March  25  of  this  year  Ambassador  Lodge 
asked  the  Soviet  delegate  during  debate  at  the 
United  Nations  ^  if  the  Soviet  Union  could  furnish 
any  information  about  the  Americans,  including 
Donald  Dixon  and  Richard  Applegate.  Our  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow  also  has  made  several  approaches 
to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office  this  year. 

The  Department  will  not  overlook  any  possibil- 
ity of  obtaining  the  release  of  all  the  Americans 
unjustly  imprisoned  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
or  denied  the  right  to  leave  Communist  China. 


Viet-Nam  To  Intensify  Struggle 
Against  Communist  Aggression 

Press  release  646  dated  October  T 

The  Department  of  State  oil  October  7  received 
the  following  note  from  the  Embassy  of  Viet- 
Nam,: 

The  Embassy  of  Viet  Nam  wishes  to  express 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  grati- 
tude and  deep  satisfaction  of  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment over  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
French-American  negotiations  leading  to  a  sup- 
plementary aid  of  as  much  as  $385  million  for  the 
intensification  of  the  operations  against  the  Com- 
munist Viet  Minh.'^ 

The  announcement  of  this  new  aid  is  one  of  a 
series  of  events  which  promise  a  bright  future 
for  Viet  Nam.  At  this  moment  His  Majesty  Bao 
Dai  is  in  France  preparing  the  groundwork  for 
negotiations  which  will  lead  to  a  new  formula  of 
French-Vietnamese  cooperation,  based  on  com- 
plete independence  for  Viet  Nam  and  her  free  ad- 


'  Bui-i.i;tin  of  Apr.  1.3,  !!)",.■?,  p.  546. 
'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  12,  lir.3,  p.  480. 


herence  to  the  French  Union.  Prime  Minister 
Nguyen  Van  Tam,  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty 
Bao  Dai,  is  preparing  a  national  consultation  of 
all  Vietnamese  political  and  religious  groups  prior 
to  the  negotiations. 

The  Government  of  Viet  Nam  sees  in  this  in- 
creased aid  by  the  United  States,  and  in  the  decla- 
ration by  France  of  her  intent  to  give  all  possible 
assistance  to  the  Associated  States'  plan  for  aug- 
mentation of  their  national  forces,  tlie  certainty 
of  an  acceleration  in  the  formation  of  the  135  new 
battalions  of  the  Vietnamese  National  Army.  The 
result  will  be  a  greater  and  more  effective  partici- 
pation by  the  Vietnamese  in  the  defense  of  their 
country,  side  by  side  with  the  troops  of  the  French 
Union,  against  Communist  imperialism. 

The  Government  of  Viet  Nam  has  the  firm  con- 
viction that  the  Vietnamese  Army,  thanks  to  the 
continuing  efforts  of  France  and  the  generous 
assistance  of  the  United  States,  will  fully  justify 
the  confidence  placed  in  it  by  these  two  countries 
and  all  its  allies  for  the  defense  of  one  of  the  most 
important  and  critical  sectors  of  the  free  world. 

Viet  Nam  believes  that  this  recent  decision  is  a 
tangible  proof  that  the  United  States,  faithful  to 
its  democratic  ideals  and  its  ardent  desire  for 
peace,  is  determined  to  assist  Viet  Nam  to  conclude 
rapidly  and  gloriously  a  struggle  which  was  im- 
posed on  it  by  Communist  aggression,  and  to 
preserve  its  independence. 


Attack  by  Israeli  Forces 

Press  release  572  dated  October  18 

The  U.S.  Government  has  the  deepest  sympathy 
for  the  families  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in 
and  near  Qibya  during  the  recent  attack  b}-  Israeli 
forces.  The  shocking  reports  which  have  reached 
the  Department  of  State  of  the  loss  of  lives  and 
property  involved  in  this  incident  convince  us 
that  those  who  are  responsible  should  be  brought 
to  account  and  that  effective  measures  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  such  incidents  in  the  future. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  increasingly 
concerned  at  the  mounting  tension  along  the 
frontier  between  Israel  and  the  neighboring  Arab 
States.  It  is  for  tliis  reason  that  it  initiated  the 
recommendation  and  subsequently,  in  concert  with 
the  British  and  French  Governments,  decided  to 
request  the  Security  Council  to  consider,  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  the  situation  on  the  frontiers, 
to  include  a  direct  report  b,v  Gen.  Vagn  Bennike, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  tlie  United  Nations  Truce  Super- 
vision Organization. 
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Eric  Johnston  Leaves  on 
Mission  to  Near  East 

Statement  iy  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  16 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  believes 
that  the  interests  of  world  peace  call  for  every  pos- 
sible efl'ort  to  create  conditions  of  greater  calm  and 
stability  in  the  Near  East. 

The  administration  has  continuously  under- 
taken to  relieve  tensions  in  this  sensitive  and  im- 
portant area  of  the  free  world. 

Last  spring,  the  Secretary  of  State,  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles,  made  a  first-hand  survey  of  the  area.^ 

In  furtlierance  of  this  policy,  I  am  now  sending 
Eric  Johnston  to  the  Near  East  as  my  personal 
representative  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  to 
explore  with  the  governments  of  the  countries  of 
that  region  certain  steps  which  might  be  expected 
to  contribute  to  an  improvement  of  the  general  sit- 
uation in  the  region.  In  so  doing,  I  have  assured 
Mr.  Johnston  that  he  will  have  my  full  support 
and  enjoy  the  widest  j^ossible  latitude  in  dealing 
with  all  questions  relevant  to  his  mission. 

One  of  the  major  causes  of  disquiet  iu  the  Near 
East  is  the  fact  that  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Arab  refugees  are  living  without  adequate 
means  of  support  in  the  Arab  States.  The  mate- 
rial wants  of  these  people  have  been  cared  for 
through  the  United  Nations  Belief  and  AVorks 
Agency.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  over 
a  period  of  4  years,  has  appropriated  a  total  of 
$153,513,000  to  aid  these  refugees.  It  has  been  evi- 
dent from  the  start,  however,  that  every  eilort 
must  be  made  by  the  countries  concerned,  with  the 
help  of  the  international  community,  to  find  a 
means  of  giving  tliese  unfortunate  people  an  op- 
portunity to  regain  personal  self-sufficiency. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  Mr.  Johnston's 
mission  will  be  to  undertake  discussions  with  cer- 
tain of  the  Arab  States  and  Israel,  looking  to  the 
mutual  development  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Jordan  River  Valley  on  a  regional  basis  for  the 
licuefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  area. 

In  his  conversations  in  the  region,  Mr.  Johnston 
will  make  known  the  concern  felt  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  over  the  continuation 
of  Near  Eastern  tensions  and  express  our  willing- 
iness  to  assist  in  every  practicable  way  in  reducing 
the  areas  of  controversy.  He  will  indicate  the  im- 
portance which  the  United  States  Government  at- 
taches to  a  regional  approach  to  the  development 


'  For  the  Secretary's  report  to  the  Nation  on  this  sur- 
vey, see  Bulletin  of  June  15, 1953,  p.  831. 


of  natural  resources.  Such  an  approach  holds  a 
promise  of  extensive  economic  improvement  in  the 
countries  concerned  through  the  development  of 
much  needed  irrigation  and  hydroelectric  power 
and  tlirougli  the  creation  of  an  economic  base  on 
tlie  land  for  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  Arab 
refugees. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  acceptance  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  development  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  would  contribute  greatly  to  stability  in  the 
Near  East  and  to  general  economic  progress  of 
the  region.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Johnston  to  explain 
this  i^osition  to  the  states  concerned,  seek  their  co- 
operation, and  help  them  througli  whatever  means 
he  finds  advisable. 

Mr.  Johnston  left  the  United  States  on  October 
14,  following  conversations  with  me,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration,  and  other  officials. 


Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  To  Study 
Oil  Situation  in  Iran 

Press  release  570  dated  October  15 

Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  recently  appointed  adviser 
to  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  on  problems  dealing 
with  worldwide  petroleum  affairs,  will  depart  for 
Tehran  today. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  going  to  Iran  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  and  for  the  express  purpose  of  becoming 
fully  acquainted,  from  on-the-spot  observation, 
witli  problems  inherent  in  the  Iranian  oil  situation 
so  that  he  will  be  better  able  to  discharge  his  duties 
as  special  adviser  on  oil. 

Expertly  qualified  in  this  field,  the  .son  of  the 
former  President  of  the  United  States  has  had 
wide  experience,  for  20  years,  on  petroleum  prob- 
lems in  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 


Par  Value  Announced 
for  Jordan's  Currency 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  on  October 
5  announced  the  establishment  of  the  initial  par 
value  for  the  Jordanian  dinar  at  one  dinar  equal 
to  U.S.  $2.80. 

The  parities  for  the  dinar  in  terms  of  gold  and 
in  terms  of  the  U.S.  dollar  of  the  weight  and  fine- 
ness in  effect  on  July  1,  1944,  are  as  follows : 

Grams  of  fine  gold  per  currency  unit 2.  48828 

Currency  units  per  troy  ounce  of  fine  gold  ...     12.  5000 

Currency  units  per  U.S.  dollar 0.  357143 

U.S.  cents  per  currency  unit 280. 000 
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Inter-American  Cooperation  and  Hemisphere  Solidarity 


hy  John  M.  Cabot 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs  ^ 


In  reading  comments  on  international  affairs, 
one  is  often  reminded  of  tlie  difference  in  the  im- 
age one  sees  in  looking  througli  tlie  two  ends  of  a 
telescope.  Our  differences  witli  other  nations  fre- 
quently arise  because  we  do  not  see  a  given  situa- 
tion in  the  same  light.  Yet  if  we  are  to  live  in 
constructive  friendship  with  the  other  nations  of 
this  world,  surely  the  first  essential  is  mutual 
understanding.  Surely  in  this  era  of  hydrogen 
bombs  it  is  better  to  sacrifice  something  of  one's 
own  viewpoint  to  the  honest  views  of  another  if 
that  will  maintain  the  peace. 

Since  the  dawn  of  history  the  way  of  the  peace- 
maker has  been  hard.  In  international  affairs  it 
is  easier  to  arouse  hatred  than  understanding, 
suspicion  than  confidence,  selfishness  than  collab- 
oration. Tliose  who  appeal  to  emotion  rather 
than  reason  can  point  to  historical  examples  to  sow 
whatever  evil  weed  they  may  wish  to  implant  in 
the  public's  mind.  Unhappily  the  public  is  not 
told  so  often,  nor  does  it  so  vividly  remember,  the 
times  it  has  been  deceived  by  ajjpeals  to  its  narrow 
prejudices  and  selfish  emotions.  Yet  wars  have 
almost  never  started  in  modern  times  from  noth- 
ing; they  have  resulted  from  an  accumulation  of 
grievances,  real  or  fancied,  on  both  sides.  It  is 
the  task  of  diplomacy  to  allay  those  grievances  be- 
fore they  reach  the  danger  point. 

In  the  Americas  tliere  are  happily  but  few  cases 
in  which  there  is  danger  that  grievances  may  reach 
the  explosion  point.  Whatever  the  shortcomings 
in  our  mutual  relations,  we  can  j)roudly  maintain 
as  a  group  of  free  peoples  that  in  our  relations  we 
have  been  a  beacon  light  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  Pan  American  Union  antedates  by  half  a  cen- 
tury the  United  Nations  and  furnished  the  U.N. 
Charter  the  vital  concept  of  regional  organiza- 
tions; the  concept  of  I'oint  Four  liad  already  been 
in  successful  operation  for  years  in  Latin  America 
when  it  was  aunounci'tl  as  an  essential  contribu- 


'Addn'KS  iiiiicle  liofort'  tlio  Uciienil  Fedoratiou  of  Woiu- 
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tion  of  the  United  States  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  world.  The  basic  principle  of  the 
Nato  treaty  had  previously  been  embodied  in  the 
Eio  Treaty  of  1947.  Thanks  to  the  cooperative 
concepts  we  had  built  up  over  the  yeai*s  in  this 
liemisphere,  we  were  spared  the  material  destruc- 
tion of  the  Second  World  War,  and  we  were  able 
to  devote  all  of  the  resources  of  the  Americas  to 
maintaining  inviolate  our  lives,  our  homes,  our 
beliefs,  and  our  institutions  against  foreign 
tyranny,  nihilism  and  imperialism.  Let  us  never 
for  a  moment  forget  the  horrors  from  which  our 
continental  solidarity  happily  saved  us. 

In  the  years  which  have  passed  since  our  com- 
mon victory  in  the  Second  World  War.  rifts  have 
appeared  in  our  continental  solidarity,  and  today 
it  is  not  so  firm  and  unquestioned  as  it  was  8  years 
ago.  For  the  most  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  these 
rifts  are  serious.  Even  between  the  closest  friends 
an  occasional  misunderstanding  is  inevitable.  It 
is  the  duty  of  friendship  to  examine  such  misun- 
derstandings with  candor  and  tolerance;  only  thus 
can  they  be  prevented  from  rankling. 

Let  us  examine  some  sjjecific  problems  we  have 
recently  faced  in  our  Latin  American  relations. 

Bolivia 

We  have  just  made  a  unique  grant  of  aid  in 
Bolivia.-  We  have  not  done  this  because  we  have 
uniquely  close  relations  with  Bolivia.  AVe  do  not 
necessarily  approve  all  that  the  present  Bolivian 
Government  nas  done;  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
had  to  make  strong  representations  to  it  regard- 
ing its  attitude  towards  American  interests.  Why 
then  this  aid? 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  the  present  Gov- 
ernment un<|uestu>nably  came  to  power  by  the  will 
of  the  Bolivian  people.  If  we  believe  in  ilemoc- 
racy,  it  is  surely  our  duly  to  deal  with  regimes 
solidly  based  on  the  cijusent  of  the  governed,  oven 
if  the}'  differ  soniewiiat  from  us  in  their  concepts 
of  government. 
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Second,  the  present  Government  has  shown 
much  courage  in  facing  the  problems  it  inherited. 
I  shall  not  discuss  the  question  of  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  tin  mines.  Bitter  charges  have  been 
flung  back  and  forth,  but  it  would  not  be  proper 
for  me  to  discuss  them.  Wliat  is  important  is  to 
note  that  preliminary  agreements  have  been 
reached  between  the  Bolivian  Government  and 
the  former  ownei-s  of  the  tin  mines  regarding  com- 
pensation. 

The  present  Government  inherited  an  impos- 
sible economic  situation.  In  an  effort  to  keep  down 
the  cost  of  food,  the  previous  governments  had 
imported  staple  items  at  an  unrealistically  low 
rate  of  exchange.  As  a  result  foodstuffs  disap- 
peared over  the  frontiers  even  after  importation, 
while  domestic  farmers  were  ruined.  The  propor- 
tion of  foodstuffs  imported  rose  to  40  percent  of 
consumption.  As  long  as  tin  prices  remained  high, 
the  necessary  exchange  could  be  found  to  pay  for 
food  imports,  but  this  year  the  price  in  world 
markets  dropped  abruptly  from  $1.21  to  about 
$0.80  a  pound.  At  the  same  time  we  filled  our  stock- 
pile and  were  no  longer  interested  in  the  low-gi-ade 
ores  which  could  be  smelted  only  by  us  in  an  un- 
economic smelter.  This  combination  of  circum- 
stances spelled  disaster  for  Bolivia. 

With  drastically  curtailed  foreign  exchange  re- 
ceipts, famine  in  Bolivia  was  a  mathematical  cer- 
tainty. Given  the  traditional  political  pattern 
there  and  the  grave  stresses  to  which  the  country 
is  subject,  chaos  seemed  certain  and  a  swing  to 
communism  probable  if  we  sat  on  our  hands. 
Taking  its  political  life  in  its  hands,  the  Govern- 
ment has  drastically  modified  the  economic  con- 
trols which  have  been  ruining  the  country's  econ- 
omy and  has  tried  to  put  things  on  a  sound  eco- 
nomic basis.  You  will  appreciate  the  tragic 
sacrifices  it  means  for  people  who  have  barely 
enough  to  live  on  when  the  prices  of  necessities 
are  suddenly  jumped  far  more  than  wages. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  attitude  toward  this 
question  is  basically  a  test  of  the  sincerity  of  our 
adherence  to  the  true  ideals  of  pan- Americanism 
and  hemispheric  solidarity.  As  21  sovereign  Re- 
publics we  shall  have  differences — serious  differ- 
ences— in  this  hemisphere.  We  have  common 
interests  vastly  more  important  than  our  differ- 
ences. We  face  alike  the  implacable  challenge  of 
communism.  The  true  test  of  our  hemispheric 
solidarity,  upon  which  our  security  so  importantly 
depends,  is  our  willingness  to  sink  our  differences 
and  to  cooperate  with  regimes  pursuing  a  dif- 
ferent course  from  ours  to  achieve  common  goals. 
If  we  have  our  reservations  regarding  some  of  the 
present  Bolivian  Government's  measures,  we  be- 
lieve it  is  sincere  in  desiring  social  progress  and 
in  opposing  Communist  imperialism.  We  are 
therefore  cooperating  with  it,  for  history  has 
often  described  the  fate  of  those  who  have  quar- 
reled over  nonessentials  in  the  face  of  a  mortal 
peril. 


Let  us  turn  to  a  somewhat  similar  case  which 
is  very  different  in  its  basic  implications. 

Guatemala 

Our  relations  with  the  Guatemalan  Government 
are  today  not  those  which  we  would  like  to  have 
with  it  and  with  every  other  government  in  this 
hemisphere.  Profoinidly  believing,  as  we  do,  in 
hemisi:)heric  solidarity  for  both  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial reasons,  I  think  we  should  strive  as  dispas- 
sionately as  we  can  to  seek  the  causes  for  the  situa- 
tion which  has  arisen.  I  also  feel  that  we  have 
the  right  and  duty  to  defend  ourselves  and  ex- 
plain our  position  in  answer  to  years  of  wanton 
attacks  on  this  country  and  its  citizens  from  official 
Guatemalan  sources. 

We  find  it  difficult,  for  example,  to  be  patient, 
after  all  the  blood  and  treasure  we  have  poured 
out  in  Korea  to  safeguard  the  free  world,  when 
the  official  Guatemalan  newspaper  follows  the 
Communist  line  by  accusing  us  in  effect  of  bac- 
teriological warfare  just  after  our  airmen  have 
returned  to  tell  us  of  the  tortures  to  which  they 
were  subjected  to  extract  fabricated  confessions. 
We  are  also  surprised  that  the  Guatemalan  Am- 
bassador should  misrepresent  a  perfectly  proper 
note  I  handed  him  explaining  our  juridical  views 
regarding  the  expropriation  of  American  prop- 
erty in  Guatemala.^  All  that  we  have  asked  of 
Guatemala  is  that  it  respect  its  obligations,  legal 
and  moral,  within  the  family  of  nations.  We 
wish  to  discuss  questions  outstanding  with  Guate- 
mala on  the  basis  of  the  facts,  our  inter- American 
responsibilities,  and  international  law;  and  we  are 
awaiting  their  answer  to  see  if  they  also  are  pre- 
pared to  discuss  outstanding  questions  on  that 
basis. 

I  shall  not  at  this  point  discuss  the  question  as  to 
whether  activities  of  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy  to  destroy  free  governments  are  preju- 
dicing the  independence  of  Guatemala  and  that 
of  neighboring  Republics,  since  this  is  essentially 
a  matter  of  inter-American  rather  than  unilateral 
concern.  The  American  Republics  have  on 
numerous  occasions,  notably  by  Resolution 
XXXII  of  the  Bogota  Conference  "of  1948,^  made 
clear  their  opposition  to  activities  of  this  nature. 


'  For  text  of  this  note,  see  md.,  Sept.  14,  1953,  p.  357. 

•Resolution  XXXII  (1)  reaffirmed  the  decision  of  the 
Republics  represented  at  the  Conference  "to  maintain  and 
further  an  effective  social  and  economic  policy  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  livins  of  their  peoples ; 
and  their  conviction  that  only  under  a  system  founded 
upon  a  guarantee  of  the  essential  freedoms  and  rights' 
of  the  individual  is  it  possible  to  attain  this  goal;"  (2) 
condemned  "the  methods  of  every  system  tending  to  sup- 
press political  and  civil  rights  and  liberties,  and  In  par- 
ticular the  action  of  international  communism  or  any 
other  totalitarian  doctrine;"  (3)  provided  for  the  adop- 
tion of  "the  measures  necessary  to  eradicate  and  prevent 
activities'  directed,  assisted  or  instigated  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments, organizations  or  individuals  tending  to  over- 
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The  Need  for  Mutual  Understanding 

I'rcss  release  507  dated  October  14 

Ttie  following  message  from  Secretary  Dulles  was 
read  h\j  Acting  Dcpvtii  Under  Beeretary  Robert  D. 
Murphy  to  the  Leaders'  Conference  on  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs,  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
■which  met  on  October  H  at  the  Department  of  State: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  here  the 
officers  and  guests  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  (^lubs.  Your  organization  does  a  valued 
work  in  focusing  the  attention  of  your  membership 
on  problems,  both  international  and  domestic,  which 
affect  the  national  interest.  And  I  want  you  to  know 
that  your  efforts  are  appreciated. 

I  think  it  indicative  of  the  good  judgment  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  leaders  of  the  Federation  that  this 
conference  centers  on  inter-American  affairs. 

It  is  something  for  which  we  can  be  thankful — 
perhaps  even  a  reason  f<ir  an  exchange  of  congratu- 
lations— that  the  relations  which  obtain  between  the 
Americas  are  not  of  the  type  that  usually  make 
spectacular  news.  We  should  be  proud  that  we 
have  in  this  hemisphere  an  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  When  we 
count  our  blessings  we  should  be  .sure  to  include  the 
existence  here  of  the  kind  of  cooperation  between 
nations  which  permits  the  Americas  to  work  to- 
gether to  strengthen  the  hemisphere  for  our  mutual 
benefit. 

The  impact  of  some  of  our  achievements  in  the 
hemisphere  has  been  felt  far  beyond  its  borders. 
The  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 
was,  one  might  say,  the  forerunner  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty;  it  was  in  the  Americas  that  the 
concept  of  technical  cooperation  was  applied  and 
was  proved  a  practical  and  progressive  program. 
And  it  is  in  this  hemisphere  where  we  have  the 
chance  to  demonstrate,  beyond  possibility  of  success- 


ful challenge,  the  practicability  of  an  international 
order  wherein  points  of  difference  are  peacefully 
resolved  and  common  problems  a  matter  for  Joint 
action. 

What  we  have  accomplished  in  this  hemisphere 
is  indeed  important — but  it  is  nevertheless  no  more 
than  the  foundation  of  the  inter-American  structure 
we  intend  to  build.  Today  you  will  hear  a  situa- 
tion rei)ort,  sector  by  sector,  on  the  hemisphere  as 
well  as  some  discussion  of  the  problems  that  face 
us  as  an  association  of  nations. 

It  will  be  clear  to  you  that  much  remains  undone 
and  that  the  problems  outstanding  will  not  be  easily 
or  quickly  resolved.  I  believe  that  it  will,  further, 
be  apparent  that  if  these  problems  are  to  be  dealt 
with  successfully,  either  in  the  near  or  distant  fu- 
ture, we  shall  have  to  draw  upon  the  collective  wis- 
dom and  energies  of  the  ix'oples  and  leaders  of  tlie 
Americas. 

To  do  so,  we  will  first  have  to  work,  you  and  I, 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  that  link  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere.  We  shall  need  to  develop  our  under- 
standing of  the  iieoples  of  the  nations  to  the  south, 
their  traditions,  capacities  and  their  problems.  We 
shall  also  be  called  upon  to  do  what  we  can  to  im- 
prove their  understanding  of  us. 

In  my  opinion,  this  understanding  is  of  the  kind 
that  evolves  wlien  people  know  each  other  better. 
It  is  instinctive  ffir  many  of  us  to  be  wary  of  the 
unknown  and  sus|iect  the  stranger.  Conversely,  we 
accept  the  familiar  and  place  trust  in  the  friend. 
It  is  then  for  us  to  do  what  we  can  to  eliminate 
the  factor  of  .strangeness  from  inter-American  re- 
lationships. And  if  we  are  met  with  a  reciprocal 
effort,  I  can  visualize  nothing  which  can  prevent  the 
realization  of  our  objectives. 

This  conference  here  today  is  a  function  of  that 
process.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  you  will  find 
your  visit  here  rewarding  in  every  way. 

I  speak  for  myself  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
Department  in  voicing  this  hope  and  in  bidding  you, 
as  well,  a  warm  welcome. 


With  any  regime's  purpose  of  social  reform, 
insofar  as  it  is  sincere,  \vc  have  no  qnarrel.  On 
the  contrary,  we  appland  measures  which  raise  the 
living  standards  of  the  underprivileged.  Having 
myself  served  in  Guatemala  and  observed  condi- 
tions, I  personally  would  have  great  sympathy 
with  any  such  purpose.  But  when  we  arc  resist- 
ing Communist  aggression  and  subversion  all  over 
tlie  world,  no  regime  which  is  openly  playing  the 
Connnunist  game  can  expect  from  us  the  positive 
cooperation  we  normally  seek  to  extend  to  all  of 
our  sister  Republics.  We  know  indeed  that  de- 
spite its  hypocritical  appeals  on  belialf  of  tlie 
underprivileged,  communism  does  not  give  a  snap 

throw  their  institutions  by  violence,  to  foment  disorder 
in  their  domestic  political  life,  or  to  disturb,  by  means  of 
pressure,  subversive'  propaganda,  threats  or  by  any  other 
means,  the  free  and  sovereign  right  of  their  peoples  to 
govern  themselves  in  accordance  with  their  democratic 
aspirations';"  and  (4)  provided  for  proceeding  "with  a 
full  exchange  of  information  concerning  any  of  the  afore- 
mentioned aclivilies  that  arc  carried  on  within  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions." 
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of  the  fingers  for  the  welfare  of  the  masses.  It 
will  liquidate  tliem  or  send  them  to  slave  labor 
camps  by  tlie  millions  to  advance  its  tyrannical 
power. 

Allien  M'e  .seek  to  defend  the  riglits  of  our  citizens 
under  international  law  in  Guatemala  or  else- 
where, we  are  often  accused  of  opposition  to  any 
form  of  social  progress.  Such  an  argument  is 
so  obviously  absurd,  so  monstrous  in  tlie  light  of 
our  entire  liistorj%  that  I  find  it  diflicult  to  know 
where  to  start  refuting  it.  Am  1  to  recite  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  or  our  Bill  of 
Rights?  Am  I  to  invoke  tlie  shades  of  Jeiferson, 
Lincoln,  (he  two  Roosevelts?  Am  I  to  describe 
(ho  innumerable  curbs  which  by  law  we  have  effec- 
tively placed  on  abuses  of  the  power  of  wealth, 
or  must  I  point  out  that  our  society  is  far  less 
divided  into  classes  than  that  of  Soviet  Russia? 
Need  I  remind  our  Latin  friends  of  the  freedom 
which  we  helped  to  win  for  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines and  yielded  to  them  spontaneously  with  our 
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warmhearted  blessing?  Is  it  for  nothing  that  we 
have  in  the  United  States  the  higliest  standard 
of  living  in  the  world,  that  under  wise  laws  the 
benefits  of  our  material  advancement  are  so  widely 
spread  throughout  the  community?  Have  other 
countries  so  soon  forgotten  what  private  American 
efforts  have  done  to  relieve  the  sufferings  resulting 
from  disaster  wherever  it  has  struck  in  the  work!, 
or  the  enormous  contributions  which  our  private 
foundations  have  made  towards  wiping  out  pesti- 
lence ?  What  selfish  purpose  are  we  supposed  to 
be  serving  by  the  aid  we  have  given  millions  of 
the  underprivileged  through  our  Point  Four  work  ? 
Over  what  people,  territory,  or  class  does  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  wave  as  a  symbol  of  oppression 
or  exploitation?  No  national  record  could  show 
more  clearly  our  sympathy  for  the  weak,  the 
stricken,  and  the  oppressed,  our  desire  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 


Argentina 

Let  us  turn  to  another  situation.  Our  relations 
with  Argentina  have  often  been  troubled.  I  am 
not  going  to  analyze  the  causes  and  the  course  of 
the  difficulties  which  arose  between  us;  I  doubt 
that  any  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  raking 
over  the  dead  leaves  of  the  past. 

The  Argentine  Government  follows  a  different 
political  and  economic  philosophy  from  ours; 
whether  it  is  well  adopted  to  Argentine  domestic 
conditions  I  shall  not  venture  to  say,  for  it  frankly 
is  none  of  our  business.  It  is,  however,  clear  that 
the  present  Government  of  Argentina  came  to 
power  by  the  will  of  the  Argentine  people.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
pledged  itself  not  to  intervene  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  its  sister  Eepublics,  and  it  must  and  will 
respect  its  pledges ;  they  are  the  cornerstone  of  our 
inter-American  relations.  Reviewing  the  sorry 
history  of  past  years,  I  hope  you  will  agree  that 
this  is  not  only  practically  sound  but  morally  right. 

We  cannot  take  the  attitude  that  what  is  good 
for  us  is  necessarily  good  for  other  nations  under 
vastly  different  circumstances;  that  Uncle  Sam 
knows  best  what  is  good  for  others  and  will 
assume  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  they  get 
it;  that  it  is  wrong  for  Soviet  Russia  to  impose 
communism  on  foreign  nations  but  permissible 
for  us  to  impose  democracy  on  them ;  that  in  the 
present  grave  state  of  international  affairs  we  can 
afford  to  feud  with  every  government  whose  in- 
ternal politics  don't  altogether  meet  our  approval. 
If  it  is  not  obvious  to  us  that  democracy  (unlike 
communism)  can  never  be  imposed  on  a  foreign 
nation  by  force,  then  we  should  and  did  learn 
from  past  interventions  that  they  never  produced 
democracy.  If  we  are  to  have  hemispheric 
solidarity,  with  all  that  it  means  to  our  security, 
we  must  scrupulously  respect  the  jDrinciple  of 


nonintervention  in  our  relations  with  our  sister 
Republics. 

In  his  inaugural  address  President  Eisenhower 
stated  that,  much  as  we  cherished  our  own  politi- 
cal and  economic  institutions,  we  should  never  try 
to  force  them  on  others.  President  Peron  on  his 
part  indicated  to  the  new  administration  his  hope 
for  better  relations  between  our  two  nations. 
Thanks  to  the  tact,  ability,  and  understanding  of 
Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  a  marked  change  in  the 
tenor  of  our  relations  took  place  as  a  result  of  our 
visit  to  Buenos  Aires  in  July.° 

In  our  talks  with  President  Peron,  he  made  it 
clear  he  wished  for  good  relations  with  the  United 
States  based  upon  mutual  respect.  The  purpose 
of  our  visit  was  to  make  it  equally  clear  that  the 
principle  of  mutual  respect  was  likewise  the  basis 
of  our  policy.  In  today's  world,  Argentine  and 
United  States  interests  coincide  far  more  than 
they  clash.  Logic  and  common  sense  point  to  the 
course  which  we  should  take. 

President  Peron  has  taken  steps  toward  im- 
proving relations  by  settling  outstanding  contro- 
versies with  us.  There  have  been  mischievous 
stories  circulated  that,  in  return  for  better  rela- 
tions, he  demanded  concessions,  notably  larpe 
loans,  of  us.  The  fact  is  the  exact  reverse ;  he  told 
us  that  Argentine  friendship  had  no  price  tag  on 
it.  We  welcome  the  constructive  attitude  Presi- 
dent Peron  has  shown.  Obviously  I  cannot  pre- 
dict what  the  future  of  our  relations  with  Argen- 
tina will  be;  some  of  the  factors  which  have 
troubled  them  still  exist.  But  this  much  I  can 
state :  we,  on  our  part,  shall  strive  earnestly  to 
consolidate  the  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  our  relations  with  Argentina.  Though 
remembering  past  disappointments,  let  us  on  our 
part  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  another.  Let  us 
demonstrate  our  profound  belief  and  faith  in 
pan-Americanism  and  hemispheric  solidarity. 


Mexico 

In  thinking  of  the  future  of  our  relations  with 
Argentina,  let  us  take  heart  from  the  story  of 
our  relations  with  Mexico.  In  the  past  26  years, 
some  exceptionally  able  American  diplomats"  have 
handled  oiu*  relations  wisely  and  have  resolutely 
adhered  to  first  principles!  Their  efforts  have 
been  greeted  with  equal  statesmanship  by  their 
Mexican  colleagues.  Our  relations  have  been  com- 
pletely transformed,  and  today  they  are  those  of 
friendship,  respect,  understanding,  and  trust.  If 
there  are  times,  in  the  innumerable  questions 
which  inevitably  rise  between  neighbors,  that  we 
cannot  agree,  we  can  disagree  without  rancor  or 
suspicion.  The  forthcoming  meeting  between 
President  Eisenliower  and  President  Ruiz  Cor- 


°  For   a  statement  by  Dr.  Eisenhower   on  his  trip  to 
South  America,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  10,  1953,  p.  184. 
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tines  at  the  Falcon  Dam  will  symbolize  the  sincere 
friendship  and  effective  cooperation  which  char- 
acterizes our  relations  with  our  good  neighbor  to 
the  south. 

I  Iiave  described  to  you  the  story  of  three  major 
problems  wliich  we  have  had  recently  in  our  rela- 
tions with  our  sister  Kepublics.  Do  not  think 
that  they  arc  typical.  Our  relations  in  this  hemi- 
sphere suffer  in  a  sense  fi-om  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  more  dramatic.  If  we  are  friendly  with 
our  neighbors,  if  we  cooperate  with  them,  if  they 
are  going  about  their  own  business  without  creat- 
ing major  problems  for  us,  that  is  not  news- 
tragic  though  that  may  be  as  a  commentary  on 
iiuman  relations.  Let  us,  however,  take  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  we  can  develop  our  relations 
with  our  sister  Republics  in  an  atmosphere  other 
than  one  of  lurid  crisis. 

For  here  is  a  frontier  of  human  development 
similar  to  that  which  raised  us  in  a  century  to 
our  present  grandeur .  Here  is  a  blackboard  where 
history  is  yet  to  be  written.  Here  is  a  group  of 
nations  where  our  present  policies  can  greatly 
influence  our  future  relations  for  good  or  ill. 
Here  is  a  continent  in  a  period  of  amazing  de- 
velopment—a development  so  rapid  that  our  Latin 
friends  complain  more  of  growing  pains  than  they 
take  satisfaction  in  their  increasing  stature. 

Now  is  the  moment  when  we  must  decide 
whether  we  are  to  keep  this  rendezvous  with  des- 
tiny. We  can  foresee  for  Latin  America  a  de- 
velopment in  the  next  century  as  portentous  for 
world  history  as  our  development  was  in  the  last 
century.  While  this  is  going  on,  while  Latin 
America  is  going  through  a  period  of  febrile  de- 
velopment, we  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  centers 
its  attention  on  its  domestic  problems.  We  did. 
Let  us  remember  how  deeply  we  appreciated  the 
helping  hands  which  were  extended  to  us  when 
we  were  younger  and  weaker,  and  let  us  coop- 
crate  in  friendship  and  understanding  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  sister  Republics.  History 
beckons  us. 


Brazil 

Take,  for  example,  our  relations  with  Brazil. 
With  no  nation  in  the  world  have  we  a  record  of 
longer,  more  loyal  friendship.  Greater  than  the 
United  States  in  area,  more  populous  than  any 
other  Latin  land  in  America  or  Europe,  Brazil  is 
going  forward  as  though  Aladdin  had  rubbed  his 
himj^  If  there  are  today  certain  maladjustments 
in  Brazil's  economy,  can  anyone  doubt  Brazil's 
majestic  future?  Reason  and  sentiment  have 
alike  cemented  our  friendship  in  the  past.  No 
nation  has  brighter  promise  for  the  future  than 
Brazil,  and  no  nation  can  better  help  Brazil  to 
achieve  that  future  than  the  United  States.  If 
the  problems  of  our  collaboration  are  often  com- 
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plex  and  prosaic  rather  than  glamorous,  let  us 
press  forward  together  in  continuing,  constructive 
friendship. 


Panama 

Or  take  our  relations  with  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  We  are  holding  discussions  with  repre- 
sentatives of  that  Government  in  regard  to  certain 
readjustments  in  our  relations  which  they  desire. 
Given  the  immensely  complex  relations  which  exist 
between  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone,  this  is  a 
highly  intricate,  involved  subject.  Differences  of 
opinion  will,  of  course,  arise  as  to  whether  or  not 
some  of  the  Panamanian  aspirations  are  just  and 
practical,  and  some  of  their  demands  seem  exces- 
sive, but  we  on  our  part  are  examining  them  in  a 
spirit  of  understanding  with  a  desire  to  promote 
continuing  friendship  and  mutually  beneficial  re- 
lations. Not  only  must  we  bear  in  mind  that  close 
collaboration  is  essential  to  the  defense  of  the 
Canal,  but  also  we  should  always  remember  the 
example  we  set  for  the  world  in  our  dealings  with 
siTitillGr  stiitcs. 

We  hear  quite  a  bit  in  the  United  States  of  the 
occasional  troubles  of  American  companies  oper- 
ating in  certain  parts  of  Latin  America,  but  we 
hear  little  of  the  economic  statesmanship  shown 
by  many  of  our  sister  Republics,  notably  Venezuela 
and  Peru.  We  hear  of  dictators,  but  we  scarcely 
hear,  for  example,  of  the  sturdy  democracies  of 
Uruguay  and  Costa  Rica.  We  have  as  neighbors 
a  group  of  sister  Republics  with  defects  and  prob- 
lems, but  in  a  period  of  pulsating  change  and 
progress.  As  we  seek  to  solve  our  day-to-day 
problems,  as  crises  elsewhere  distract  us,  let  us  lift 
up  our  eyes  to  the  brilliant  future  which  coopera- 
tion with  them  can  so  mightily  advance. 

And  finally  a  word  which  I  trust  our  sister  Re- 
publics will  not  take  amiss.  Communist  imperial- 
ism recognizes  the  United  States  as  the  citadel  of 
the  free  world.  So  long  as  we  stand  intact  and 
free,  they  cannot  proceed  unhampered  with  their 
conspiracy  to  subjugate  the  world  to  their  godless 
tyranny.  So  long  as  the  mendacities  of  Commu- 
nist propaganda  can  be  exposed,  it  will  not  be  par- 
ticularly effective.  As  the  princiiial  obstacle  in 
tiieir  aggressive  path,  we  must  be  eliminated;  and 
to  tliat  purjiose  they  are  devoting  everv  resource 
at  their  command  which  they  feel  it  prudent  to  use. 
Ill  Latin  America  tliey  are  seeking  tlirough  a  tre- 
mendous campaign  of  calumny  to  destroy  our 
prestige,  to  weaken  our  economy  and  that  of  our 
sister  Republics  by  vicious  attacks  on  our  private 
companies  operating  in  Latin  America.  Not  a 
few  honest  ])eople  have  been  misled  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  by  this  campaign.  Recoguizino;  a 
few  words  of  fnitli  in  a  lengthy  Communist  dia- 
tribe, irritated  with  the  United  States  by  the  frus- 
trations we  all  face  in  this  ever-narrowing  w(U-Ui. 
they  unwittingly  lend  aid  and  comfort  to  their 
mortal  enemies. 
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As  free  men  and  free  nations  in  tliis  hemisphere, 
let  us  disaoree  if  we  choose  as  to  how  we  are  to 
achieve  our  goals;  but  let  us  disagree  with 
friendly  tolerance,  and  let  us  remember  that  our 
goals,  of  governments  and  peoples,  are  substan- 
tially the  same.  As  sovereign  Republics,  we  seek 
national  development  in  accordance  with  respec- 
tive national  geniuses;  seek  rising  living  stand- 
ards; we  emphasize  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the 
individual.  In  a  shrinking  world  we  wish  in  our 
international  relations  to  secure  mutual  benefits 


on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect.  We  want  peace, 
and  we  know  how  mighty  a  force  for  peace  our 
hemispheric  solidarity  has  proved.  In  short,  al- 
though there  are  some  conflicts  of  interest  between 
us  as  there  are  even  in  the  most  closely  knit  families 
and  although  the  Communists  ceaselessly  try  to 
exploit  these  conflicts,  our  interests,  aspirations, 
and  goals  in  the  Americas  are  so  closely  paralleled 
that  they  should  indissolubly  cement  our  con- 
tinental solidarity.  Let  us  then  deal  with  each 
other  with  understanding  heaits. 


The  United  Nations  in^Focus 


hy  James  J.  Wadsworth 

Deputy  United  States  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  ^ 


I  have  great  respect  for  the  motion-picture  in- 
dustry. And,  it  seems  to  me,  you,  the  exhibitors, 
are  one  of  its  most  important  branches.  You  rep- 
resent, and  speak  for,  the  ultimate  consumer.  You 
are  the  industry's  contact  with  the  millions  and 
millions  who  decide  at  the  box  ofEce  whether  or 
act  a  picture  is  to  be  a  success. 

I  have  an  interest  in  those  millions.  I  want  to 
reach  them — Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  and  "their 
sisters  and  their  cousins  and  their  aunts." 

I  have  a  message  for  these  people.  And  I  can 
;hink  of  no  better  way  to  reach  them  than  through 
rou. 

This  message  is  of  vital  importance.    It  con- 

^jerns  the  future  of  this  country  and  of  the  world. 

Ct  could  very  well  mean  the  survival  of  both.     Be- 

ieve  me,  I  am  not  exaggerating  or  being  overly 

Iramatic.     I  speak  in  deadly  seriousness. 

It  seems  to  me,  sometimes,  as  though  Providence 
\ere  saying  to  the  human  race : 

"AH  right,  you  have  shown  how  smart  you  are. 
Liju  have  conquered  the  air,  the  sea,  the  land.  You 
ia\  e  tamed  the  fire  of  the  sun.  You  have  reduced 
he  elements  to  be  your  servants. 

"Now  learn  to  get  along  peacefully  with  each 
Uier,  men  and  nations,  or  these  forces  will  turn 
n  you.  They  will  destroy  you  and  all  your  fine 
ecomplishments.  One  more  war  and  you  are 
lirouffh." 


'  Address  made  before  the  Allied  States  Association  of 
lotion  Picture  Exhibitors  at  Boston,  Mass.,  ou  Oct.  7 
U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  Oct.  6). 


And  this  is  a  deadly  fact.  Either  this  is  going 
to  be  a  peaceful  world  or  civilization,  as  we  know 
it,  is  done  for. 

The  United  Nations  was  created  to  build  that 
world — ^"to  save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war." 

"Wlien  those  words  were  written  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1945,  few  of  us  knew  about  the  atom  bomb. 
The  H-bomb  was  only  a  gleam  in  the  eyes  of  a 
few  scientists.  But  war  without  either  had  be- 
come so  utterly  destructive  that  peace-loving  peo- 
ples all  over  the  world  were  saying,  "No  more." 
The  U.  N.  was  the  machinery  created  to  put  this 
worldwide  determination  for  peace  into  effect. 

The  U.  N.  is  not  perfect.  I  would  be  the  last 
to  claim  that  it  is.  We  should  remember,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  only  8  years  old  this  month.  Our 
own  Nation  took  considerably  longer  than  that  to 
begin  functioning  smoothly. 

The  charter  of  the  United  Nations  may  not  be 
the  perfect  document.  But  we  have  amended  our 
own  Constitution  20  times,  and  we  knocked  out 
one  amendment  when  it  failed  to  work. 

There  arc,  to  be  sure,  differences  between  even 
the  friendly  U.  N.  nations.  But  what  family  does 
not  have  its  squabbles  ?  And  those  differences  are 
always  overblown,  overplayed  in  the  press.  I  am 
frequently  unpleasantly  astonished  when  I  see  the 
news  accounts.  "Another  rift,"  say  the  head- 
lines. And  it  may  have  been  only  a  minor  and 
completely  friendly  disagreement  on  a  relatively 
unimportant  point. 

Aside  from  all  this,  what  else  have  we?  The 
U.  N.  is  the  only  medium  through  which  the  peace- 
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ful  nations  can  work  cooperatively  toward  the 
goal  of  peace.  If  it  did  not  exist  today — now, 
when  the  need  is  so  urgent — men  of  good  will 
everywhere  would  be  demanding  its  immediate 
creation. 

Fortunately,  that  step  has  been  taken.  The  U.N. 
is  there.    Our  job  is  to  make  it  work. 

The  United  States  is,  of  coui-se,  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations.  President  Eisenhower  has 
repeatedly  avowed  his  support  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, and  his  belief  in  its  goals.  So  has  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  and  other  high  Government  of- 
ficials. 

It  isn't  a  partisan  question.  The  charter  was 
approved  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  89  to  2.  Both  of  our  major  political  parties 
support  it. 

But  this  isn't  enough.  A  government  in  a  de- 
mocracy can  do  only  so  much.  Basically  it  is  help- 
less unless  it  has  the  support  of  the  people — their 
active  support.  Testifying  recently  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Am- 
bassador Lodge  put  it  this  way : 

In  the  .struggle  for  peace,  as  in  every  other  human  en- 
deavor, the  .success  of  the  struggle  tleiiends  directly  on 
how  hard  you  work,  how  deeply  you  sacrifice,  how  sin- 
cerely you  care  ...  no  amount  ol:  diplomatic  nicety  or 
verl)!U  courtesy  can  alter  this  fact  and  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations  is  bound  up  with  it. 

While  the  need  for  the  United  Nations  is  as  strong  and 
us  steady  as  the  human  yearning  for  peace,  its  future 
success  depends  entirely  on  the  extent  to  which  its  mem- 
bers support  it.     It  is  up  to  them. 

I  believe  the  U.N.  does  have  the  support  of  the 
American  people.  All  recent  opinion  polls,  in 
fact,  indicate  a  rising  interest.  And  again  it  is 
not  partisan.     It  is  party  and  nationwide. 


The  Vocal  Minority 

But  there  is  a  very  vocal  minority  of  dissent. 
There  are  even  those  who  would  have  us  withdraw 
from  the  United  Nations.  And  that,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  the  biggest  single  step  we  could 
take  toward  World  War  III  and  all  that  implies. 

Understand  me,  I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to 
take  that  step.  But  I  shoidd  like  to  reach  those 
who  are  asking  it,  or  even  considering  it,  and  make 
converts  of  them. 

I  believe  it  can  be  done.  I  am  convinced  any 
sincerely  i)atriotic  American  who  understands  (he 
issues  and  wiiat  tiie  U.N.  is  doing  would  very  soon 
become  a  sui)porter  of  the  Organization.  And, 
as  you  know,  there  is  no  more  ardent  protagonist 
of  any  faith  tlian  the  convert. 

Then,  too,  1  would  like  to  reacli  those  others 
wlio  sup|)()rt  tlie  U.N.  and  say  so  when  tiie  poll- 
takers  call,  but  let  it  go  at  (hat;  tliose  who  do  not 
care  deejily  enough  to  work  actively  in  (he  U.N.'s 
behalf. 

I  want  to  awaken  (he  sjiirit  of  (he  Amei'ican 
people  in  this  cause.     The  spirit  that  makes  us 
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win  wars.    The  spirit  that — in  a  war — sees  no 
sacrifice  too  great,  no  labor  too  tedious. 

The  key  to  awakening  that  spirit,  as  I  see  it,  is 
understanding.  And  that  is  where  I  am  asking 
your  help. 

Now,  I  agi'ee  that  the  primar}'  business  of 
motion  pictures  is  enteitainment.  But  entertain- 
ment can  also  be  instructive.  In  helping  tell  the 
U.N.  story,  you  can  give  your  audience  both,  with- 
out boring  them  or  driving  them  away  from  your 
doors. 

I  am  talking,  of  course,  of  the  U.N.  films. 

A  number  of  you  do  show  them.  A  great  met- 
ropolitan circuit  is  currently  showing  two  of  them. 
I  know  that  and  appreciate  it.  I  am  familiar, 
too,  with  the  difficulties  in  (he  way  of  their  wider 
use. 

But,  frankly,  I  do  not  see  those  difficulties  as  in- 
surmountable. I  am  svu'e  you  could  lind  a  way 
around  them  if  you  could  be  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  task  I  am  asking  you  to  undertake. 

These  films  are  used  widely  by  nontheatrical 
houses,  and  they  do  a  good  job.  But  that  is  not 
the  audience  in  which  I  am  interested  tonight.  It 
does  not  include  the  millions  I  would  like  to  reach. 

I  want  those  millions  enthusiastic  about   the     , 
U.N.     I  want  them  to  appreciate  just  what  the    j 
U.N.  means  to  them  individually,  what  it  means 
to  their  children.     They  must  see  the  U.N.  for 
what  it  is,  man's  brightest  hope  for  peace.     And 
peace  for  what  it  is :  man's  only  hope  of  survival. 

Perhaps  some  of  us  would  survive  another  war. 
But  the  world  we  would  find,  when  we  crawled 
out  of  the  debris,  would  not  be  the  world  we  knew. 
It  would  be  a  sorry  world,  a  bitter  world. 

Building  a  peace  is  a  many-sided  project.  It  is 
not  only  stopping  aggression  in  Korea,  although 
that,  of  course,  was  basic.  It  isn't  only  ])utting  an 
end  to  the  bloodshed  between  India  and  Pakistan, 
between  Indonesia  and  the  Dutch,  between  Israel 
and  its  Arab  neighbors.  Those,  too,  were  impor- 
tant, but  not  the  whole  story. 

The  big  story  is  making  peace  meaningful.  It 
is  giving  men  something  for  which  to  live.  It  is 
removing  the  causes  of  war.  It  is  the  old  fight 
against  man's  ancient  enemies — ^liunger,  disease, 
ignorance. 


The  "New  Kind  of  War" 

Led  by  the  U.N.,  this  fight  is  going  on  all  over 
the  world.  It  is  what  President  Eisenhower  has 
called  the  "new  kind  of  war." 

It  is,  and  I  would  like  to  emphasize  this,  a  vi(al 
jiart  of  the  struggle  for  jieace.  And  it  is,  un- 
fortunately, practically  unknown  to  millions  of 
Americans. 

The  work  of  the  U.N.'s  specialized  agencies 
makes  a  good  story.  It  has  entertainment  value. 
And  a  lot  of  it  is  recorded  on  films. 

1  (hink  any  Ainei-ican  would  be  i)roud  (o  know 
(hat  he  has  a   part  in  (his  figh(.     He   would  be 
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interested,  too,  I  am  sure,  in  knowing  that,  tax- 
wise,  his  part,  to  date,  in  the  U.N.  and  specialized 
agencies  is  costing  him  individually  just  about 
sixteen  cents  a  year. 

Tlie  explanation  is,  of  course,  that  so  many  na- 
tions are  participating.  In  the  U.N.  each  can 
del  liis  bit.  Participation  is  voluntary  and  some  of 
the  U.N.  nations,  I  admit,  have  not  seen  fit  to 
take  a  part  in  these  programs.  The  Soviet  Union, 
for  example,  has  had  no  part  in  the  U.N.  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  the  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization.  It  has  withdrawn 
from  the  World  Health  Organization.  And  it 
has  promised  only  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  U.N.'s  expanded  tech- 
nical-assistance program. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  goes,  so  goes  the  Soviet 
bloc  in  the  U.N. :  Byelorussian  S.  S.  R.,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  Ukrainian  S.  S.  R.  The  spe- 
cialized agencies,  to  date,  have  not  interested  the 
satellites  in  the  U.N.  They  do  not  contribute  and 
they  take  no  part  in  the  programs. 

Practically  all  of  the  other  nations,  however,  do. 
In  most  of  the  agencies  there  is  a  full  roll  call, 
excluding  the  Communists.  Actually,  in  most  of 
them  a  number  of  nonmember  nations  participate. 

The  work  of  these  agencies  is  diverse.  There 
are  stories  to  appeal  to  practically  everyone. 

The  work  of  the  United  Nations  with  children 
is  always  an  appealing  subject.  Nine  hundred 
million  children  live  in  this  world.  They  do  not 
make  war,  poverty,  disease,  politics,  and  yet  they 
are  the  victims  of  all  four. 

Unicef,  the  U.N.'s  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund,  was  created  in  1946  to  bring 
emergency  relief  to  the  child  victims  of  World 
War  II.  It  did  so  good  a  job  that  in  1950  it  re- 
ceived a  new  mandate  to  help  children  throughout 
the  world.  It  has  recently  been  made  a  permanent 
U.N.  agency. 

Nine  hundred  million  children  are  quite  an  as- 
signment. Unicef  cannot,  of  course,  give  each 
individual  care.  What  it  is  doing  is  to  help  the 
governments  of  the  nations  concerned  to  build 
better,  sometimes  their  first,  children's  programs. 

One  of  the  interesting  angles  of  the  U.N.  pro- 
grams is  the  fashion  in  which  the  work  of  these 
agencies  interlock,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
cooperate  in  doing  a  job. 

A  project  in  Thailand  near  Bangkok  is  typical. 
The  Thai  Government  is  anxious  to  "re-vamp" 
and  modernize  its  educational  system.  It  ap- 
pealed to  the  U.N.  for  help. 

The  project  was  undertaken  by  the  U.N.  ex- 
panded technical-assistance  program  with  the 
other  specialized  agencies  cooperating. 

The  site  picked  is  that  of  an  ancient  Buddhist 
monastery.  Teaching  has  been,  and  is,  the  tra- 
ditional function  of  the  priests  in  Thailand,  which 
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no  doubt  influenced  the  decision.  The  priests,  in 
fact,  are  still  there. 

The  U.N.  sent  a  team,  including  a  New  Zealand 
expert  in  fundamental  education,  a  primary  school 
specialist  from  Denmark,  a  language  teacher,  and 
a  vocational  training  expert  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  a  science  teacher  from  the  United 
States.  Other  specialists  were  recruited  from  the 
Netherlands  and  Norway. 

Thailand,  you  understand,  is  putting  up  most 
of  the  money.  What  she  lacked,  and  what  the 
U.N.  is  supplying,  was  the  technicians,  the  experts, 
the  "know-how." 

Thailand  is  an  active  member  of  the  U.N. 
Prince  Wan,  chairman  of  the  Thai  delegation,  is 
one  of  the  most  able  and  respected  of  all  the  men 
and  women  representing  their  countries  in  the 
United  Nations.  Under  his  leadership,  Thailand 
is  playing  an  important  part  in  the  world  com- 
munity of  peace-loving  nations.  Her  willingness 
to  cooperate  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 


Each  Nation  Can  Contribute 

Cooperation  is  basic  to  the  U.N.  philosophy. 
And,  as  it  has  developed,  practically  each  oi  the 
nations  has  something  to  contribute.  Each  has 
some  field  in  which  its  "know-how"  can  be  valuable 
elsewhere. 

Just  to  mention  a  few  examples  at  random,  there 
is  a  Haitian  coffee  expert  working  in  Ethiopia,  an 
agricultural  statistician  from  Rhodesia  in  Libya, 
an  Icelandic  marine  engineer  in  Ceylon. 

A  Finnish  expert  is  helping  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  construct  an  airport.  India,  herself  a 
beneficiary  under  all  of  the  programs,  has  sent 
84  experts  to  serve  in  other  countries.  Americans 
are  everywhere. 

All  these  people,  and  many  more,  are  doing  a 
job.  They  illustrate  the  international  character 
of  the  U.N.  programs,  and  the  value  of  coopera- 
tion in  tackling  these  many  problems. 

I,  personally,  get  this  feeling  at  the  General 
Assembly  session  in  New  York.  It  is  very  vivid 
to  me  on  the  Assembly  floor,  in  the  dining  room, 
the  lounge,  and  just  walking  the  U.N.  corridors. 

If  I  have  time  after  a  Committee  meeting,  I  go 
into  the  lounge.  Looking  out  of  the  big  windows, 
I  see  New  York,  with  all  its  noise  and  life.  The 
loud  speaker  calls  for  a  delegate — "Prince  Wan  is 
wanted  on  the  phone."  Nearby  are  little  groups 
deep  in  conversation,  French,  Indian,  Danish. 
It  is  the  U.N.  in  miniature. 

There  are  those  who  do  not  think  the  Commu- 
nists have  a  place  in  the  United  Nations.  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  was  asked  recently  if  it  were  not  like 
having  an  arsonist  in  a  fire  house.  He  said  it  was, 
but  what  better  place  could  be  found  to  keep  an 
eye  on  a  "fire  bug"?  In  a  fire  house  he  would  be, 
at  least,  under  surveillance.  The  firemen  would 
have  an  idea  of  what  he  was  doing. 
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That  makes  sense  to  me.  And  it  is  the  way  it 
has  worked.  The  Communists  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  import  the  Iron  Curtain.  Everything  is 
in  tlie  open  in  the  U.N.  This  openness,  1  have 
noted,  is  frequently  an  embarrassment  to  the  Com- 
munists. I  am  convinced  that  they  would  very 
much  like  to  get  out.  It  is  like  luiving  a  bear  by 
the  tail.  They  can't  control  it.  They  dare  not 
drop  it.  And  it  is  giving  them  some  very  uncom- 
fortable moments. 

Incidentally,  there  are  a  number  of  films  show- 
ing the  U.N.Headcpiarters  in  New  York.  I  do 
not  know  if  any  of  them  feature  the  deputy  per- 
manent U.  S.  representative,  but  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  arrange  that  for  you. 

A  major  Broadway  picture  theater  is  regularly 
showing  a  series  of  U.N.  films  known  as  the  Screen 
Magazine.  There  are  several  quite  recent  ones 
and  all  are  good. 

I  recently  saw  one  of  the  new  ones,  "Afghanis- 
tan Moves  Ahead,"  and  was  quite  impressed.  It 
is  a  good  story,  and  one  in  which,  I  think,  there 
would  be  a  lot  of  interest.  The  setting  is  highly 
picturesque. 

Afghanistan  has  been  long  isolated  by  history 
and  geograjjhy.  The  way  of  life  of  the  people 
has  changed  practically  none  at  all  in  over  a 
thousand  years.  The  picture  turns  back  the  pages 
of  history. 

The  Government  of  Afghanistan  is  making  a 
heroic  eflFort  to  bridge  this  thousand-year  gap. 
And,  with  U.N.  help,  it  is  doing  it.  The  project 
has  enlisted  the  energies  of  12  or  more  nations. 
A  Swiss  agriculture  expert,  for  instance,  is  con- 
tributing his  knowledge  of  mountain  farming. 
A  man  from  Colorado  is  working  to  improve  the 
sheep  flocks.  Austria  sent  a  man  in  a  jeep  to 
travel  the  almo.st  impassable  back-country,  dem- 
onstrating the  use  of  modern  agriculture  imple- 
ments. 

Other  experts  on  the  project  hail  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  India,  Norway,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Chile,  Denmark,  Finland,  Belgium 
and  (ireece.  There  may  be  more  and,  if  so,  I  apol- 
ogize for  not  mentioning  them. 

They  are  fine  people,  the  Afghans.  The  chair- 
man of  the  U.N.  delegation,  Mohammed  Ludin, 
is  a  friend  of  mine.  We  first  met  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  Ambassador  Lodge.  Ludin  sat  across 
from  me  and  suddenly  leaned  over  to  ask : 

"How  are  things  in  the  Genesee  Valley  ?" 

"What,"  I  demanded,  "do  you  know  of  my 
valley?" 

"Heck,"  he  lauglied,  "I'm  a  Cornell  man.  I 
spent  4  years  in  upstate  New  York." 

And  so  he  had.  Today  he  is  one  of  the  top  en- 
gineers in  the  East.  And  he  knows  this  country 
like  a  book,  having  visited  every  one  of  our  4S 
states.  A  grand  fellow.  I  wish  you  all  could 
know  him. 

I  find  the  contacts  I  am  making  at  the  U.N. 


richly  rewarding.  I  am  getting  the  "feel"  of  this 
new  spirit  of  cooperation  that  is  stirring  the  world, 
of  the  determination  of  all  peace-loving  peoples  to 
make  this  world  of  ours  a  better  place  for  all  men. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  experience  with  all 
my  160  million  fellow-Americans,  in  the  little 
towns,  the  farms,  the  factories,  mills,  everywhere. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  belong  to  the  U.N.  It  is  a 
privilege  you  and  I  and  all  Americans  share.  But 
privileges  carry  duties  and  obligations.  If  we 
Americans  are  to  meet  those  obligations,  properly 
carry  out  those  duties,  there  must  be  wider  under- 
standing of  the  United  Nations  throughout  our 
entire  country. 

Men  have  talked  and  dreamed  of  a  Golden  Age 
for  centuries.  Modern  technology  has  given  us 
the  tools  to  convert  that  dream  into  reality.  It 
has  opened  the  door  to  a  new  life  for  all  of  us. 

That  is  the  life  I  want  for  my  child  and  gi-and- 
children.  You,  I  know,  want  it  for  yours.  So  do 
millions,  hundreds  of  millions,  all  over  tlie  world. 

The  job  will  not  be  done  overnight.  But  the 
U.N.  has  made  a  start. 

This  is  our  country.  It  is  our  world.  It  can 
be  a  pleasant  place  or  a  grim  one  destined  to  havoc 
and  destruction. 

Tlie  choice  is  ours. 


United  Nations  Budget 
for  1954 

Statement  hy  Jamen  P.  Richards 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly'^ 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  October  1 

I  would  like  to  observe  at  the  outset  that  the 
United  States  has  cause  this  year  to  be  well  sat- 
isfied by  one  important  aspect  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Contributions. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  annually  by  this  body  to  realize  the 
principle  adopted  in  1918  that  no  one  member 
state  should  contribute  more  than  one-third  to 
the  i-egular  budget  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
a  souive  of  gratilication  to  me  and  my  Govern- 
ment that  the  seventh  session  of  the  CJeneral  As- 
semi)ly  decided  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the 
United  States  contribution  to  ;5;5i/;{  percent  be- 
ginning January  1,  11)54,  and  that  the  Contribu- 
tions Conunittee  has  submitted  this  year  a  report 
which  will  give  effect  to  this  decision. 

The  Contril)ul  ions  Conunittee  has  carried  out 
its  dillicult  assignment,  this  year  as  in  the  past, 
with  thoroughness  and  skill,  and  I  am  sorry  that 
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the  very  able  and  distinfriiishetl  former  cluiirinaii 
of  the  Committee  -  has  left  our  midst  without  there 
beiiif;;  an  opportunity  for  us  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation for  her  own  great  contribution  to  the  work 
of  the  Contributions  Committee  and  this  Com- 
mittee. 

I  now  hasten  to  state  that,  despite  the  financial 
effects  of  a  reduction  in  the  United  States  rate  of 
contribution,  there  is  no  lessening  of  concern  and 
interest  on  the  part  of  my  Government  with  re- 
gard to  keeping  the  total  budget  at  the  lowest 
possible  level  consistent  with  the  efficient  dis- 
chai'ge  of  the  duties  laid  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretariat. 

I  promise  my  colleagues  that  we  will  study 
with  the  greatest  sympathy  any  proposals  which 
may  be  advanced  for  further  economies  in  the 
budget.  All  of  the  governments  represented  in 
,  this  room  are  faced  with  difficult  domestic  finan- 
cial problems.  A  common  desire  for  the  maxi- 
:  mum  economies  without  damage  to  the  United 
Nations  programs  is  shared  by  all  of  us.  My 
Government  intends  to  cooperate  with  others  in 
reacliing  that  objective. 

The  Secretary-General  has  helped  us.  In  the 
first  place  his  budget  estimates  for  gross  expendi- 
tures are  approximately  $200,000  less  than  for 
1953,  and  the  net  budget  is  nearly  $430,000  less 
than  the  net  total  for  1953.  However,  I  believe 
analysis  of  the  estimates  will  reveal  that  more 
than  $1,000,000  of  the  expenditures  for  1953  are 
of  a  nonrecurring  nature.  The  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  may  correct  me  later,  but  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  noting  that  the  proposed 
/  Advisory  Committee  reductions  of  $850,000  bring 
the  1954  budget  level  back  to  approximately  that 
of  1953,  exclusive  of  these  nonrecurring  coets. 
In  tlie  absence  of  definite  figures  some  additional 
small  reductions  in  the  Geneva  estimates  are  also 
assumed. 

Yesterday  we  had  a  further  indication  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  Secretary-General. 
He  stated  that  while  he  would  be  glad  to  explain 
,and  justify  his  own  estimates,  he  would  not  en- 
Igage  in  any  special  pleading.  His  recognition  of 
the  identity  of  interest  of  the  Secretariat  and 
member  governments  and  his  approach  to  the  ob- 
jective of  mutual  agi-eement  and  confidence  is  in- 
deed refreshing.  The  United  States  delegation 
will,  therefore,  support  the  Advisory  Committee 
figures  and  will  oppose  efforts  to  increase  those 
estimates  through  the  submission  of  supplemental 
estimates  or  restorations.  With  regard  to  the 
supplementals,  many  of  the  points  made  by  the 
Secretary-General  will  require  careful  examina- 
tion and  will  be  dealt  with  at  a  later  date. 

My  delegation  has  noted  the  comment  of  the 
Advisory  Comjuittee  in  paragraph  9  of  its  re- 
port.''   The  Committee  states  that  it  has  refrained 
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from  including  in  its  report  general  proposals  on 
reorganization.  Under  the  assumption  of  this 
clear  policy  of  restraint  it  is  clear  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  acted  properly  in  restricting  its  pro- 
posals for  budgetary  reductions. 

Plowever,  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did 
not  clearly  express  the  belief  of  my  Government 
that  this  year  and  next  the  Secretary-General 
and  the  Advisory  Committee  have  both  the  op- 
portunity and  the  responsibility  of  approaching 
the  review  of  the  budget  with  more  fundamental 
considerations  in  mind.  The  estimates  for  1954 
are  based  on  a  continuation  of  an  administrative 
organization  and  policy  whicli  has  been  relatively 
unchanged  since  1946.  The  distinguished  fir.st 
Secretai'y-General,  Trygve  Lie,  during  his  term 
of  office,  did  his  best  within  the  administrative 
structure  established  at  the  first  Assembly  to  pro- 
vide an  efficient  and  economical  administration 
for  the  United  Nations  Secretariat. 

He  has  laid  the  basic  foundations  soundly,  and 
the  United  Nations  has  a  Secretariat  of  which  it 
can  well  be  proud.  But  Mr.  Lie,  like  many 
executives — governmental  and  private — was  him- 
self not  fully  satisfied  with  his  creation.  On  the 
eve  of  his  retirement  he  made  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant recommendations  for  increased  efficiency  and 
economy  by  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  Sec- 
retariat. These  recommendations  were  discuased 
to  some  extent  by  this  Committee  last  year.  The 
Committee  indicated  at  that  time  its  apprecia- 
tion to  Mr.  Lie  for  sharing  with  the  Committee 
his  ideas  for  improvement  of  the  Secretariat 
which  resulted  from  his  long  years  of  experience. 

It  was  appropriate,  of  course,  that  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  Assembly  should  postpone  considera- 
tion of  reorganization  of  the  Secretariat  until  the 
new  Secretary-General  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  recommendations  and  to  formulate  his 
own  conclusions.  We  now  await  with  interest  Mr. 
Hammarskjold's  promised  recommendations.  We 
fully  expect  the  new  broom  to  sweep  clean.  His 
appraisal,  I  am  confident,  will  provide  this  Com- 
mittee, during  the  current  session  and  next  year 
as  well,  an  opportunity  to  do  more  than  apply  the 
brakes  on  expenditure  here  and  there.  In  short, 
my  Government  will  expect  additional  savings  on 
the  1954  budget  and  reduced  estimates  for  1955. 

With  the  Secretary-General's  help  we  should 
be  able  to  turn  the  curves  of  expenditure  and  staff 
growtlis  downward  at  the  same  time  that  we  ben- 
efit from  improved  and  more  effective  services. 

The  Secretary-General  will,  I  am  sure,  have 
many  suggestions,  drawn  from  his  long  experience 
in  the  Swedish  Treasury,  which  will  help  us 
achieve  our  goal  of  intelligent  economy.  How- 
ever, it  may  help  him  if  each  of  the  delegations 
around  this  table  freely  and  openly  provides  sug- 
gestions based  on  its  own  observations  and  experi- 
ences. I  fully  recognize  some  of  these  suggestions 
will  be  contradictory;  others  may  be  impractical 
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or  even  impossible,  but  I  would  hope  that  they 
niiglit  serve  to  challenge  and  sharpen  thinking  on 
these  questions  not  only  in  the  Seci'etariat  and  in 
this  Conunittee  but  amongst  interested  members 
of  the  public. 


Organization  and  Administration 

My  delegation  would  submit  that  the  new  look 
at  the  organizational  and  administrative  problems 
of  the  United  Nations  should  devote  attention  to 
the  following  four  items  among  others: 

First,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
and  in  the  discussion  in  this  Committee  in  previous 
assemblies,  the  organization  of  the  headquarters 
can  be  considerably  streamlined.  To  achieve  this, 
primary  attention  should  be  given  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  separate  organizational  units 
and  scaling  down  of  overhead  and  supervisory 
costs. 

Second,  the  relationship  between  United  Na- 
tions activities  at  headquarters  and  in  the  various 
regions  should  be  carefully  reviewed  and  rede- 
fined. For  example,  as  the  Advisory  Committee 
points  out,  the  relationship  between  the  headquar- 
ters organization  and  the  regional  economic  com- 
missions does  not  seem  to  be  adequately  defined, 
either  in  terms  of  function  or  from  the  standpoint 
of  administrative  controls. 

Third,  insufficient  attention  has  been  given  in 
the  past  by  the  Secretary-General,  by  the  Advisory 
Committee,  and  by  this  Committee  to  the  means 
of  affording  thorough,  overall  review  of  the  ad- 
ministrative expenditures  of  the  United  Nations 
technical-assistance  program.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  Nations,  since  part  of  these  expenditures 
are  met  out  of  the  regular  budget  and  part  out  of 
the  Special  Fund,  it  is  time,  in  the  view  of  my 
Government,  that  the  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
Fifth  Committee  undertake,  as  part  of  its  review 
of  part  IX  of  the  regular  budget,  an  evaluation  of 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  technical-assist- 
ance program  being  financed  out  of  the  Special 
Fund  and  particularly  those  connected  with  the 
Technical  Assistance  Board.  Only  in  this  manner 
can  there  be  a  satisfactory  governmental  review 
of  the  total  activity. 

Fourth,  a  further  effort  should  be  made  to  de- 
velop interchangeability  of  skills  between  the 
several  Secretariat  units  and  staff  members.  The 
Secretary-General  acknowledged  this  in  his  speech 
yesterday;  we  therefore  feel  that  we  can  be  as- 
sured of  improvements  in  this  area.  At  the  mo- 
ment there  exist  too  many  administratively  water- 
tight compartments  within  the  Secretariat.  The 
Advisory  Committee  has  cited  a  number  of  ex- 
amples in  recent  years.  The  fact  can  be  readily 
demonstrated,  however,  by  the  large  amounts  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  for  temporary  assistance  for 
conferences  and  for  special  consultants  for  various 
special  studies.  The  classic  example  is  of  course 
the  special  unit  of  23  persons  at  a  direct  cost  of 
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$173,000  devoted  in  its  entirety  to  the  servicing  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The  General 
Assembly  is  also  partly  responsible  for  this  situ- 
ation. Our  colleagues  in  other  committees  and 
the  councils  have  a  penchant  for  either  underesti- 
mating the  abilities  of  the  permanent  staff  mem- 
bers or  demanding  such  exclusive  service  that  extra 
staff  must  be  employed.  Either  situation  results 
in  special  committees  and  advisory  groups  being 
set  up  to  perform  tasks  which  could  have  been 
handled  by  the  Secretary-General  and  his  staff. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  summarizes  briefly  four  of 
the  areas  in  which  my  delegation  believes  that 
significant  administrative  improvements  can  be 
devised  and  on  which  attention  might  well  be 
focused  next  year.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  there  are  not  many  other  problems  or  that 
we  have  reached  the  best  solution  to  problems 
in  other  areas.  Far  from  it.  And  as  a  conse- 
quence, I  wish  to  mention  again  certain  obviously 
wasteful  practices  and  expenditures  which  the 
Advisory  Committee  and  this  Committee  have 
stressed  in  the  past  and  which  have  not  been  as 
yet  eliminated. 


Curtailment  of  Documentation 

Despite  the  previous  resolutions  of  this  Com 
mittee  we  have  not  made  much  progress  in  re- 
ducing documentation.  We  have  the  observations 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  this  subject  in  the 
report  before  us.  To  demonstrate  the  actual  size 
of  this  problem,  I  have  brought  with  me  today 
with  the  help  of  other  members  of  my  delegation 
and  a  small  truck,  this  enormous  stack  of  docu- 
mentation. This  pile  represents  only  part  of  the 
material  produced  during  the  last  year  for  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  Trusteeship  Council.  This  does 
not,  of  course,  include  the  Security  Council  or  any 
of  the  specialized  agencies,  but  I  am  sure  the  out- 
put of  their  paper  factories  is  staggering  as  well 
if  one  can  judge  by  samples  such  as  these. 

Now  I  am  well  aware  that  this  mountain  of 
paper  represents  much  essential  work  as  well  a.' 
necessary  records  for  the  conduct  of  the  business 
of  this  great  organization.  There  is  ample  justi- 
fication, however,  for  curtailment  of  documenta- 
tion along  the  lines  suggested  bj'  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  reasons  of  economy  alone.  More 
imi)ortant,  however,  as  M'e  all  know,  the  efTicienl 
functioning  of  this  organization  depends  on  over- 
burdened government  departments  not  being  need- 
les.sly  swamped  by  the  paper  output  of  inter- 
national organizations.  However,  at  present  those 
]irei)aring  for  the  meetings  of  these  international 
organizations  are  literally  inundated  with  jvaper 
If  we  are  to  save  our  national  i-ivil  services  from 
breakdown  or  alternatively  from  swollen  growth 
it  is  essential  that  we  ruthlessly  reduce  the  ap- 
propriations for  documentation. 

The  Secretary-General  has  already  issued  ad- 
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ministrative  instructions  whicli,  if  strictly  fol- 
lowed, should  result  in  a  real  contribution  by  the 
Secretariat  toward  the  reduction  of  documenta- 
tion. However,  my  delegation  fully  recognizes  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  the  Advisory  Committee's 
observation  that  in  the  final  analysis  reduction  of 
documentation  is  the  responsibility  of  member 
states.  This  means  that  we  must  control  our  pro- 
pensities for  long  speechmaking  and  refrain  from 
requests  for  unnecessary  reports.  My  Govern- 
ment will  cooperate  in  this  endeavor.  We  will 
welcome  advice  by  the  Secretary-General  when- 
ever action  on  the  part  of  governments  might  be 
taken  to  induce  a  shrinkage  of  this  mountain  by 
my  side.  We  also  ask  that  he  inform  us  whenever 
our  representatives  fail  to  follow  this  economy 
directive. 

The  second  point  on  which  the  records  before 
us  indicate  that  past  directives  of  this  Committee 
lave  not  been  followed  relates  to  travel.  This 
arises  in  two  ways — travel  of  staff  members  and 
the  travel  paid  by  the  United  Nations  for  gov- 
ernment representatives  to  meetings  of  United 
Nations  bodies.  Every  human  institution  can  be 
criticized  for  the  tendency  to  expand  travel  ex- 
Denditures. 

In  the  United  States,  bureaucrats  often  shake 
off  the  daily  routine  by  viewing  foreign  and 
greener  pastures.  I  observe  from  the  Advisory 
Committee  report  that  love  for  travel  is  not 
restricted  to  national  officials.  I  would  be  the  last 
member  of  this  Committee  to  oppose  travel  ex- 
penditure which  is  vital  to  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  organization,  but  one  could  justi- 
fiably ask  whether  high  officials  who  spend  long 
periods  of  time  at  one  stretch  away  from  their 
desks  are  really  serving  the  interests  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  am  certain  that  the  Secretary-General 
and  everyone  here  recognizes  that  appropriations 
for  legitimate  travel  are  jeopardized  by  travel 
which  is  not  justifiable. 


Suiting  Travel  Costs 

This  problem  can  be  met  in  two  ways.  One  is 
for  those  of  us  sitting  around  this  table  and  repre- 
senting governments  to  take  responsible,  well- 
5onsidered  decisions  with  regard  to  the  place, 
;iming,  and  length  of  meetings  of  United  Nations 
jodies.  In  this  connection  1  should  like  to  indi- 
:ate  our  emphatic  agreement  with  the  position 
;aken  by  the  Administrative  Coordination  Com- 
nittee,  i.  e.,  the  heads  of  the  United  Nations  and 
dl  the  specialized  agencies,  that  the  pattern  of 


conferences  for  Geneva  and  headquarters  which 
was  approved  by  this  Body  at  the  seventh  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  must  be  adhered  to  by 
all  the  organs  concerned  if  rational  and  econom- 
ical conference  planning  not  only  of  the  United 
Nations  but  also  of  the  specialized  agencies  is  to 
be  obtained. 

The  second  method  in  which  unessential  travel 
costs  can  be  reduced  is  through  tighter  admin- 
istrative controls  in  the  Secretariat.  In  this  con- 
nection my  Government  endorses  strongly  the 
opinion  of  the  Advisory  Committee  that  many  of 
the  conferences  away  from  headquarters  are  ex- 
cessively staffed.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have 
the  personal  review  by  the  Secretary-General,  if 
this  is  possible,  of  all  trips  proposed  in  connection 
with  conferences. 

I  cannot  omit  from  this  general  consideration 
of  the  climbing  costs  for  travel  in  international 
agencies  one  further  observation.  I  note  in  the 
tables  which  have  been  made  available  to  us  that 
travel  on  home  leave  in  the  United  Nations  in 
1954  will  reach  nearly  $1,150,000.  Since  almost 
all  of  the  specialized  agencies  have  a  similar  policy 
on  home  leave,  the  total  cost  for  home  leave  in  1954 
among  the  United  Nations  agencies  will  approxi- 
mate nearly  $2  million. 

Given  the  times  we  live  in,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
the  sacrifices  which  we  are  all  making,  I  should 
like  to  suggest  that  the  time  has  come  to  consider 
whether  our  liberal  home-leave  policy  is  one  which 
we  can  or  should  continue  to  support.  I  should 
note  that  the  United  States  Government  has  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  other  governments  around  this 
table  in  adopting  a  policy  of  adjusting  the  fre- 
quency of  home  leave  to  the  conditions  of  the  post 
at  which  the  individual  is  serving.  Home  leave 
on  a  2-year  basis  will  henceforth  be  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  Since  my  own  Government 
has  belatedly  adopted  the  policy  long  followed 
by  other  foreign  offices,  I  believe  that  I  can  justi- 
fiably ask  that  the  Secretary-General  restudy 
this  policy  and  its  application  to  the  Secretariat. 

I  should  not  like  to  conclude  these  remarks  on 
purely  financial  and  administrative  matters  with- 
out emphasizing  that  tliey  must  be  viewed  in  a 
broader  perspective.  While  I  have  raised  points 
of  criticism,  I  would  emphasize  that  they  are 
directed  primarily  toward  questions  of  detail. 
They  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  wholeheartedly  supports 
the  basic  program  of  the  United  Nations  and  also 
has  complete  confidence  that  the  new  Secretary- 
General  will  carry  out  this  program  in  the  most 
effective  possible  way. 
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U.  N.  Action  in  the  Social  Field 

Statement  by  Charles  W.  Mayo 

V.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly'^ 

D.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  October  7 

I  wish  to  state  at  the  outset  that  my  Government 
supports  the  program  of  practical  action  in  the 
social  field  adopted  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  on  July  31,  1953.  This  subject  has  re- 
ceived detailed  and  careful  consideration  by  the 
Secretariats  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  spe- 
cialized agencies,  and  many  hours  of  constructive 
debate  have  taken  place  in  the  Social  Commission 
and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  complying 
with  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly  in  its 
resolution  535  (VI)  of  February  21,  1952. 

The  United  Nations  and  its  member  govern- 
ments are  concerned  with  many  different  kinds  of 
problems — political,  economic,  social,  human 
rights,  and  others.  Each  of  these  problems  must 
receive  due  emphasis  if  the  United  Nations  and 
member  governments  are,  in  the  words  of  the  char- 
ter, "to  promote  social  progress  and  better  stand- 
ards of  life  in  larger  freedom."  Not  the  least  im- 
portant is  the  social  field,  including  such  subjects 
as  health,  housing,  education,  and  labor  standards. 
This  is  a  field  in  which,  as  a  member  of  the  medical 
profession.  I  am  personally  interested,  and  also 
one  to  which  the  new  administration  in  my  country 
has  attached  particular  significance  by  creating  a 
new  Cabinet  department  to  deal  with  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare. 

It  is  also  a  significant  function  of  the  United 
Nations.  Article  55  of  the  charter,  among  other 
things,  sets  forth  the  authority  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  "promote  .  .  .  conditions  of  .  .  .  social 
progress  and  development"  and  "solutions  of  inter- 
national .  .  .  social  .  .  .  problems."  From  the 
beginning  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies  have  done  extensive  work  in  this  field. 
In  February  1952,  the  General  Assembly  in  resolu- 
tion 535  (VI)  called  special  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  social  issues  and  initiated  the  develop- 
ment of  the  program  of  practical  action.  In  par- 
ticular, the  General  Assembly  affirmed  that  action 
to  promote  social  development  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  social  matters  .should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  action  to  promote  economic  development,  and 
requested  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  "to 
draw  up  a  program  of  practical  action  for  the 
United  Nations  in  the  social  field  to  be  imple- 
mented in  cooperation  with  the  specialized 
agencies." 

The  Report  on  tlie  World  Social  Situation  =  pre- 
pared by  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  for  the 
first  time  focused  attenti(m  on  social  problems  on  a 
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worldwide  basis.  The  document  entitled  "Pro- 
gram of  Concerted  Practical  Action  in  the  Social 
Field  of  the  United  Nations  and  Specialized  Agen- 
cies" (E/CN.5/291),  prepared  by  the  Secretariat 
in  cooperation  with  governments  and  the  special- 
ized agencies,  supplemented  the  Report  on  the 
World  Social  Situation  by  focusing  attention  on 
United  Nations  programs  already  underway  and 
on  recommendations  for  further  action.  These 
two  documents  taken  together  afforded  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  with  the  factual  basis 
for  determining  what  a  program  of  practical 
action  in  the  social  field  should  be. 

The  result  is  that  we  have  before  us  a  specific 
program  of  activities  adopted  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  be  undertaken  in  the  social 
field,  as  well  as  practical  methods  and  techniques 
for  assisting  governments  in  carrying  out  these 
activities.  The  core  of  the  work  of  the  Social 
Commission  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
is  found  in  paragraphs  7,  8,  and  9  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  496  (XVI). 
Paragraph  7  sets  forth  several  important  general 
principles.  It  recognizes  that  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  development  go  hand  in  hand  and 
that  in  selecting  projects  to  be  financed  by  the 
United  Nations  and  specialized  agencies  this  inter- 
relationship should  be  borne  in  mind ;  that  projects 
should  be  concerted  with  development  plans  of  the 
beneficiary  governments;  and  that  projects  should 
yield  early  and  permanent  results  to  a  maximum 
"number  of  people. 

Paragraph  8  sets  forth  clearly  the  projects 
where  concentration  is  necessary,  including  im- 
provement of  food  distribution  and  dietary  prac- 
tices, strengthening  of  national  health  services, 
and  other  projects.  . 

Paragraph  9  includes  techniques  of  particular 
importance  in  a  program  of  jiractical  action  in  the 
social  field,  such  as  community-development  proj- 
ects, training  programs,  and  the  development  of 
organizations  for  the  administration  of  social 
programs. 

It  is  especially  important  to  note  that  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  Council's  program  recognizes 
the  continuous  nature  of  the  problem  of  concen- 
trating the  attention  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  on  those  areas  where  the  great- 
est benefit  can  result.  Provision  is  therefore  mad&i 
whereby  the  Secretary-General  will  make  recom- 
mendations on  further  practical  measures  which 
might  be  taken  to  strengthen  and  make  more  ef- 
fec-tive  the  methods  and  techniques  for  carrying 
out  United  Nations  activities  in  this  important 

field.  , 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  has  reported 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  response  to  our  request 
in  resolution  535  (VI) "on  the  manner  in  which  it' 
has  carried  out  our  request.    It  has  developed  aj 
program  in  which  the  United  Nations,  the  special-  I 
ized  agencies,  and  tlie  member  governments  have 
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concerted,  and  it  has  provided  for  continued  co- 
operation. It  lias  developed  a  practical  program 
and  has  provided  for  consideration  of  further 
practical  measures  which  might  be  taken  to 
strengthen  this  program. 

We  have  joined  with  the  distinguished  repre- 
sentative of  Ecuador,  the  Philippines,  and  Yugo- 
slavia in  presenting  a  simple  yet  important  draft 
resolution  in  which  the  General  Assembly  ex- 
presses its  appreciation  for  the  work  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  has  done.^  I  hope  that  other 
delegations  will  be  willing  to  support  this 
resolution. 


U.N.  Command  Questions 
NNRC  Procedures 

FoUoioing  in  the  text  of  a  letter  doited  October  6 
from.  Gen.  Marh  W.  Clark,  retiring  U.N.  Com- 
mander., to  the  chairman  of  the  Neutral  Nations 
Repatriation  Co7n7nission  {NNRC).  General 
Clark  left  Tokyo  on  October  7,  after  turning  over 
his  command  to  his  successor..  Gen.  John  E.  Hull. 

General  K.  S.  Thimatya, 

Chairman.,     Neutral    Nations     Repatriation 
Cominission. 

In  view  of  the  differences  that  have  arisen  as 
to  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  terms  of 
reference  for  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation 
Commission,  and  in  view  of  their  vital  importance 
to  the  entire  world,  I  consider  it  desirable  to  set 
forth  briefly  the  background  of  that  document.'' 

After  April  1952,  there  remained  one  unre- 
solved issue  in  the  armistice  negotiations  which 
(vas  not  resolved  until  June  1953,  when  agreement 
(vas  reached  on  the  terms  of  reference.  The  issue, 
simply  stated,  was:  "Would  the  United  Nations 
Command  agree  to  use  physical  force  to  return  to 
2!ommunist  control  those  captured  personnel  who 
jlearly  demonstrated  they  would  physically  resist 
•epatriation?"  The  Communists  insisted  that  all 
•captured  personnel  must  be  returned  regardless  of 
heir  individual  desires.  During  most  of  the  time 
hat  this  issue  was  in  dispute,  the  Unc  had  in  its 
custody  about  83,000  North  Korean  and  Chinese 
)risoners  of  war  who,  of  their  own  free  will,  indi- 
ated  that  they  would  not  physically  resist  return 
0  Communist  control.  These  prisoners  we  did 
eturn  in  good  faith  as  soon  as  it  became  possible 
0  do  so.  The  remaining  prisoners  refused  to  be 
eturned  to  Communist  control.  Because  of  its 
egai'd  for  their  human  rights,  the  United  Nations 
yommand  insisted  that  they,  as  individuals,  be 
llowed  to  express  their  own  will  without  coercion 
f  any  kind.    They  were  free,  at  any  time  while 


in  our  custody,  to  change  their  decision  regarding 
repatriation.  A  few  of  them  did,  in  fact,  subse- 
quently ask  for  repatriation,  and  they  were  in- 
cluded with  those  who  were  returned. 

Although  these  anti-Communist  prisoners  had 
very  clearly  manifested  their  violent  opposition 
to  repatriation,  the  Unc,  in  the  interests  of  achiev- 
ing an  honorable  armistice  and  bringing  to  a  halt 
the  bloodshed  in  Korea,  agreed  to  a  proposal  by 
which  each  side  would  be  permitted  to  conduct 
explanations  without  force  or  coercion  to  prisoners 
of  the  other  side  who  had  signified  they  did  not 
wish  to  exercise  their  right  of  repatriation.  It  was 
in  connection  with  this  agreement  that  the  Nnro 
was  established. 

As  I  review  the  progress  of  about  3  weeks  of 
activity  of  the  Nnkc,  I  do  not  fail  to  appreciate 
the  administrative  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
organization  of  any  such  body.  However,  I  am 
impelled,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United 
Nations  Command,  to  present  our  views  on  certain 
aspects  of  proceedings  to  date. 

Certainly,  the  United  Nations  Command  has, 
from  the  outset,  sought  in  every  way  to  fulfill  its 
obligations  to  the  Commission  and  to  the  Cus- 
todian Force  India.  It  will  continue  to  meet  its 
present  and  future  commitments.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Unc  is  deeply  and  directly  concerned 
that  the  Nnrc  will  also  fulfill  the  obligations  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  armistice  agreement  and  the 
terms  of  reference,  and  will  adhere  scrupulously 
to  the  humanitarian  intent  of  those  documents. 
Having  continued,  at  heavy  cost,  the  conflict  in 
Korea  for  more  than  a  year  while  our  negotiators 
at  Panmunjom  were  striving  to  achieve  an  honor- 
able armistice  which  would  uphold  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  choice  as  to  their  future  by  the 
prisoners  of  war  of  both  sides,  the  Unc  cannot  now 
condone  any  abrogation  or  compromise  of  this 
principle.  Nor  can  it  condone  the  use  of  force  or 
coei'cion,  either  overt  or  implied,  in  connection 
with  this  principle,  while  these  prisoners  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Nnrc. 

Your  position  that  prisoners  were  misinformed 
by  the  Unc  of  the  provisions  of  the  terms  of 
reference  is  completely  at  variance  with  the  facts. 
As  you  and  the  Commander,  Custodian  Force 
India,''  have  previously  been  informed,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  document  were  given  in  their 
entirety  to  all  the  prisoners  in  Unc  custody.  In 
our  opinion,  the  plain  words  of  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence need  little  interpretation.  Wliere  an  inter- 
pretation had  to  be  made,  or  when  such  was 
requested  by  the  prisoners,  it  was  based  on  the 
fundamental  principle  of  freedom  of  choice,  with- 
out duress  or  coercion.  Allegations  of  misinter- 
pretation by  the  Unc  are  unwarranted  and 
undeserved. 

Any  assertion  that  the  Unc  has  led  anti-Com- 
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munist  prisoners  of  war  to  believe  they  ■would  be 
released  at  the  end  of  90  days'  custody  is  in  error. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prisoners  were  shown 
graphically,  in  chart  form,  a  chronology  of  events 
pertaining  to  them  while  in  Nnkc  custody,  which 
unmistakably  provided  for  a  maximum  period  of 
120  days  as  prisoners  of  war,  after  which  they 
would  revert  immediately  to  civilian  status  and, 
30  days  thence,  the  Nnkc  would  be  dissolved. 

I  understand  you  have  objected  to  an  informa- 
tional leaflet  on  India  previously  distributed  by 
the  Unc  to  the  prisoners  of  war  solely  because  it 
did  not  discuss  exact  duties  of  the  Nnrc  under  the 
terms  of  reference.  You  will  recall  that,  at  the 
express  request  of  the  head  of  the  Indian  Red 
Cross,  the  Unc  agreed  to  send  to  the  Nnrc  Camps 
for  the  use  of  the  prisoners  all  informational  and 
educational  materials  on  hand  at  its  Unc  Prisoner 
of  War  Camps.  These  included  not  only  informa- 
tional leaflets,  but  text  books,  materials  and  ath- 
letic and  recreational  equipment.  At  no  time  was 
it  indicated  that  the  material  requested  should  be 
related  to  the  mission  and  functions  of  the  Nnrc. 
You  are  aware  that,  because  of  the  deep  distrust 
of  the  Nnrc  and  the  Cri  on  the  part  of  the  prison- 
ers, we  found  it  necessary  to  undertake  positive 
measures  to  encourage  them  to  share  our  faith  and 
trust  in  the  integrity  and  impartiality  of  India. 
Only  through  such  a  program  were  we  able  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  the  prisoners  in  the  move 
to  the  demilitarized  zone  and  in  placing  themselves 
in  your  custody  without  violence  and  bloodshed. 

Also  in  error  is  the  statement  that  prisoners  were 
told  by  the  Unc  they  would  go  to  Formosa.  All 
prisoners  were  informed  that,  under  the  terms  of 
reference,  those  who  refused  repatriation  would 
be  free  to  make  application  to  go  to  a  neutral 
country  or  to  a  country  of  their  choice.  Certainly 
you  are  aware  that  the  anti-Communist  Chinese 
have  indicated  a  strong  and  natural  desire  to  go 
to  Formosa.  It  is  public  knowledge  that  the 
President  of  the  Rerublic  of  China  has  invited  to 
Formosa  those  Chinese  anti-Communists  who  de- 
sire to  come.  Similarly,  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  has  extended  his  welcome  to  those 
nnti-Communist  Koreans  who  wish  to  live  in  his 
nation. 

Furtliermore,  I  am  sure  you  agree  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  terms  of  reference  which  prevents 
tliose  prisoners  who  refuse  repatriation  from 
going  to  Formosa  or  the  Republic  of  Korea  after 
termination  of  the  period  of  custody  by  the  Nnrc. 
Para  11  of  tluit  document  states  in  part  that  120 
days  after  tlie  Nnrc  takes  custody  of  the  prison- 
ers, they  shall  revert  from  prisoner  of  war  status 
to  civilian  status.  Therefore,  at  that  time  they 
are  no  longer  prisoners,  nor  are  they  subject  to 
tlie  custody  or  to  the  control  of  the  Nnrc.  They 
are  free  to  go  where  they  choose.  This  same  para 
also  states  tliat  those  who  choose  to  go  to  neutral 
nations  sliall  be  assisted  by  tlie  Nnrc  and  (lie  Red 
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Cross  of  India.  This  assistance  by  the  Nnrc  and 
the  Red  Cross  of  India  is  available  only  for  a 
period  of  30  days,  or  150  days  from  the  date  upon 
which  the  Nnkc  assumed  custody.  Thereafter,  the 
Nnkc  is  dissolved.  Obviously,  these  free  men, 
formerly  prisoners,  who  do  not  request  assistance 
from  the  Nnrc  and  Red  Cross  of  India  will  not 
remain  in  the  demilitarized  zone.  Having  re- 
jected repatriation,  thej'  must  make  their  way  to 
a  country  of  their  choice.  The  obvious  and  natural 
choice  of  these  men  is  Formosa  for  the  Chinese 
and  the  Republic  of  Korea  for  the  Koreans. 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  para  11  was 
proposed  by  the  Communists.  When,  on  4  June 
1953,  armistice  negotiators  were  discussing  this 
para,  the  Unc  asked  this  question :  "Does  your  pro- 
posal indicate  that  all  such  prisoners  would  have 
to  go  to  some  neutral  state  or  would  Koreans,  for 
example,  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Korea?"  The 
record  indicates  that  the  Communists  interposed 
no  objection  to  this  interpretation. 

It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  assertion  that  a  state- 
ment recently  distributed  to  the  prisoners  in  your 
custody  is  a  "perfectly  correct  interpretation"  of 
the  terms  of  reference.    Our  objections  to  both  its 
tone  and  intent  have  already  been  made  known 
to  you.    While  you  now  assert  that  the  original 
text    represented    the    commission's    unanimous   p 
views,  there  appears  to  be  considerable  confusion  ■ 
as  to  the  translation  given  to  the  prisoners.    Spe-  I 
cifically,  a  press  statement  attributed  to  you,  per- 
sonally, indicates  that  the  statement  distributed  to 
Chinese  anti-Communist  prisoners  was  an  earlier 
version  of  a  draft  not  approved  by  the  commission. 

I  desire  to  reiterate  that  the  explanation  period, 
which  apparently  has  been  a  matter  of  consider- 
able discussion  by  the  commission,  in  no  way  caili 
extend  beyond  23  December,  or  90  days  from  241 
September,  the  date  on  which  the  Nnrc  assumedl  * 
full  custod}'.  This  is  not  subject  to  interjjreta- 
tion  by  the  commission,  is  clearly  stipulated  in  the 
terms  of  reference,  and  has  been  covered  so  thor- 
oughly in  previous  correspondence  with  you  that 
I  feel  the  subject  needs  no  further  discussion. 

Your  refusal  to  permit  observers  of  the  United,  ! 
Nations  Command  to  witness  the  validation  of  re- In- 
quests of  prisoners  for  repatriation  is  both  sur- 
prising and  disappointing.  It  is  difficult  to  i-ec- 
oncile  such  a  position  witli  the  provision  of  the 
terms  of  reference,  whicii  very  clearly  permit  our 
representatives  to  observe  the  operations  of  the 
commission,  to  include,  but  certainly  not  restricted 
to,  explanations  and  interviews.  The  Nnrc  ruled 
tliat  tlie  transfer  of  prisoners  from  the  Unc  to  tho 
custody  of  the  Cfi  was  an  operation  of  tiie  com- 
mission and,  accordingly.  Communist  representa- 
tives had  the  right  to  observe  sucli  operation.  Cer- 
tainly, the  final  act  of  determining  a  prisoner's 
destiny  by  the  validation  of  his  application  for  re- 
patriation is  a  most  important  ojieration  of  the 
commission  and  its  subordinate  bodies.  The  same  • 
principle  must  apply ;  therefore,  validations  prop-   ■ 
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erly  slioukl  be  witnessed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Unc;  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  the 
press  also  be  present.  Para  1  of  the  terms  of  ref- 
erence can  have  no  other  interpretation  and  con- 
stitutes full  authority  for  such  observation. 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  the  decisions  and 
activities  of  the  commission  to  date  have  been 
predicated  upon  the  assumption  tluit  the  prisoners 
in  your  custody  actually  desire  repatriation.  This 
is  especially  difficult  to  understand  in  view  of  the 
strong  opposition  Korean  and  Chinese  anti-Com- 
munist prisoners  have  demonstrated,  individually 
and  collectively,  even  to  the  physical  presence  of 
Communist  representatives.  It  would  seem  that 
the  commission  has  not  taken  full  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  the  Korean  and  Chinese  prisoiiers 
made  their  choice  many  months  ago  and  that,  in 
the  absence  of  force  or  coercion,  the  vast  majority 
will  adhere  to  their  decision.  If  there  exists  any 
real  doubt  as  to  tlie  attitude  of  the  prisoners,  I 


strongly  recommend  that  advantage  be  taken  of 
the  provisions  of  para  9  of  the  terms  of  reference 
and  that  prisoners  be  encouraged  to  state  their 
views  directly  to  the  Nnro  and  its  subordinate 
bodies  on  the  situation  as  they  see  it.  Tliis  should 
provide  conclusive  evidence  of  their  personal  feel- 
ings and  desires. 

While,  under  the  armistice  agreement  and  the 
terms  of  reference,  the  United  Nations  Conunand 
will  continue  to  fulfill  its  commitments  to  the 
Nnrc,  this  command  is  confident  that  the  Nnrc 
will,  under  your  direction,  fulfill  its  solemn  obli- 
gations with  strict  integrity  and  complete  impar- 
tiality, the  governing  consideration  being  the  wel- 
fare of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  their  freedom  of 
choice  as  to  ultimate  disposition. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  William  Clark 
General,  United  States  Army 

Comnnaruler  in  Chief 


Enforcing  Strategic  Trade  Controls 


THIRD  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  ON  THE  BATTLE  ACT 


Harold  E.  Stassen,  Director  of  Foreign  Opera- 
tions, on  September  £7  submitted  to  the  Congress 
''hi'  third  semiannual  report  on  operations  under 
'hi'  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1961 
{the  Battle  Act)}  Printed  below  are  Mr.  Stas- 
len's  letter  of  tran'^mittal,  a  su-mrnary  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  report,  and  the  full  text  of  Chapter 
'IV,  dealing  with  control  of  trade  with  Gonvrrm- 
list  China. 


.ETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

Vo  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  document  which  I  submit  herewith  is  the 
bird  semiannual  report  on  operations  under  the 
Vlutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951, 
he  administration  of  which  has  been  a  part  of 
ny  responsibilities  since  January  28,  1953. 

The  period  covered  is  January  through  June, 
.953. 


^^Yorld-n•ide  Enforcement  of  Strategic  Trade  Controls. 
Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  tbe  Superin- 
endent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Pasiiington  25,  D.  C.  (300). 


I  am  glad  to  report  to  the  Congress  that  these 
6  months  have  brought  considerable  improvement 
in  the  administration  of  controls  on  the  shipment 
of  strategic  materials  from  the  free  world  to  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

I  must  also  report  that  the  program  is  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  public  knowledge,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  concerning  the  aims 
of  the  program  and  concerning  the  activities  that 
go  on  continually  in  connection  with  it. 

This  lack  of  knowledge,  often  leading  to  false  or 
exaggerated  notions,  is  hardly  surprising  in  view 
of  the  secrecy  which  the  free  world  has  often  had 
to  employ  in  its  strategic  trade  control  operations. 

Much  of  the  secrecy  is  still  necessary.  But  to 
fill  gaps  in  knowledge  is  necessary,  too.  I  hope 
that  this  report  will  go  far  toward  that  objective. 
It  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  world-wide 
enforcement  of  strategic  trade  conti'ols,  with  ex- 
amples of  successes  and  failures  in  the  campaign 
to  block  illegal  shipments.  Furthermore  it  pro- 
vides the  facts  necessary  to  dispel  certain  illusions 
that  have  sprung  up  in  the  field  of  East-West 
trade. 

Harold  E.  Stassen 
Director  of  Foreign  Operations. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  REPORT 

Chapter  I  of  tlie  report  cites  cases  from  the  files 
sliowiiig  how  controls  are  enforced.  The  under- 
world of  East-West  trade  tries  to  divert  strategic 
cargoes  to  the  Soviet  bloc  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  free  nations,  by  means  of  falsehood,  forgery, 
and  intricate  arrangements  to  confuse  the  authori- 
ties and  throw  them  off  the  trail.  Some  of  the  at- 
tempts are  successful;  illegal  trade  is  a  serious 
problem.  But  the  free  governments  are  far  from 
idle.  They  have  improved  their  cooperation  with 
one  another  in  enforcement  matters.  They  have 
intensified  their  enforcement  activities  and  made 
them  increasingly  effective. 

Chapter  II  gives  a  behind-the-scenes  glimpse  of 
the  nations  at  work  in  Paris,  coordinating  their 
strategic  trade  controls.  Without  close  interna- 
tional cooperation,  an  effective  system  of  controls 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  An  embargo  of  a 
given  item  by  one  country,  or  even  two  or  three 
countries,  would  be  of  little  value  if  the  Commu- 
nists could  readily  get  the  item  somewhere  else. 

Chapter  III  dealt  with  certain  myths  that  have 
grown  up  concerning  East- West  trade  in  Europe. 
On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  some  people  are 
nursing  erroneous  conceptions,  based  more  on 
emotions  and  desires  than  on  hard  facts.  In  West- 
ern Europe,  for  example,  some  people  influenced 
by  Communist  propaganda  have  embraced  an  ex- 
aggerated vision  of  the  potentialities  of  trade  with 
the  Soviet  bloc;  they  think  that  a  vast  increase  in 
East- West  trade,  serving  as  a  sort  of  cure-all  for 
the  ailments  of  Europe,  would  come  about  if  it 
were  not  for  the  trade  controls  of  the  West.  This 
is  not  true.  Soviet  policies  are  the  main  deterrent 
to  peaceful  trade.  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  people  who  have  gained  the 
false  notion  that  our  allies,  disregarding  their  own 
security,  are  supplying  arms  and  ammunition  to 
the  Soviet  bloc,  and  there  are  those  who  have  fallen 
victim  to  the  fallacy  that  all  East-West  trade  is 
wrong  and  ought  to  be  abolished.^ 

Sound  policy  must  be  based  on  reality.  The 
United  States  Government  and  the  other  major 
governments  of  the  free  world  do  not  attempt  to 
shut  off  all  East- West  trade ;  they  do  cooperate  to 
witlihold  strategic  items  in  the  interest  of  their 
security. 

Chapter  IV  reviews  the  China  trade.  The 
United  States  lias  proliibited  all  exports  to  Com- 
munist China.  Our  allies,  which  are  in  different 
economic  and  political  circumstances,  continue  to 
ship  nonstrategic  commodities.  But  they  joined 
with  us,  in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations 
resolution  of  May  18,  1951,  in  an  embargo  of 
strategic  sliipments  to  the  Chinese  mainland.  This 
emharg(j  is  far  more  extensive  tlian  the  one  apjily- 


'  For  nil  article  liy  Kcnnnth  Hansen,  As.slstant  Deputy 
Adinliilstrator  <if  the  liattle  Act,  dm  fallacies  current  in 
the  I'nlted  States,  see  I5ui.i.trriN  of  Auji.  lil,  11)5:5,  \^.  IJTl. 
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ing  to  the  Soviet  bloc  in  Europe.  Nonstrategic  ) 
trade  with  China  was  on  the  increase  during  the 
early  months  of  1953.  This  did  not  mean  a  relaxa- 
tion of  controls.  In  fact,  the  strategic  embargo 
was  tightened  in  the  first  half  of  1953  by  expand- 
ing the  embargo  lists  and  by  new  controls  over 
siiipiDing  and  bunkering.  Furthermore,  the  Ko- 
rean truce  did  not  bring  a  relaxation  of  controls, 
for  winning  an  armistice  on  a  single  battleground 
does  not  mean  that  we  have  won  peace  in  the  world. 

Chapter  V  deals  with  the  administration  of  the 
Battle  Act  and  discusses  some  of  the  operations 
carried  on  by  the  U.S.  Government  during  the 
6-month  period  covered  by  the  report,  including, 
for  example,  the  purchase  of  a  cargo  of  refined 
kerosene  that  was  on  its  way  to  Communist  China 
in  the  Finnish  tanker  Wiiina. 

The  report  concludes  with  the  following  ap- 
pendixes: Summaries  of  trade  control  measures 
of  free-world  countries,  including  those  of  the 
United  States;  documents  on  continuance  of  aid 
to  West  Germany,  France,  Norway,  and  the 
United  Kingdom ;  ^  statistical  tables  on  trade  be- 
tween free  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites ;  and  the  text  of  the  Battle  Act. 


THE  CHINA  TRADE 

Much  of  what  was  said  about  relations  between 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  Orient.  For  example,  the  free  nations 
must  and  do  stand  together  in  united  purpose 
whether  Far  Eastern  or  European  matters  are 
being  considered.  And  the  contention  that  our 
allies  are  shipping  military  articles  to  the  Com- 
munists is  fallacious  and  harmful,  whether  one  is 
talking  about  the  Cliinese  Communists  or  the  , 
Russian  Communists. 

China  trade,  however,  must  be  reo;arded  as  a    , 
different   problem.     It   is  different  Ibecause   the 
Chinese  Communists  throughout  the  six  months 
covered  by  this  report  were  engaged  in  aggi'essive    ] 
warfare  against  the   United  Nations  in  Korea.    , 
None  of  the  free  countries  was  in  an  all-out  de-    , 
clared  war  with  China,  but  the  urgent  situation    i 
in  Korea,  aggravated  by  other  Comnuuiist  vio- 
lence in  tlie  soutii  of  Asia,  made  it  necessary  for 
the  free  world  to  maintain  strategic  ti'ado  controls 
against  Communist  China  that  were  much  more    i 
severe  and  sweeping  than  the  system  applicable 
to  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 


Strategic  Goods  Embargoed 

One  of  the  chief  events  in  the  development  of 

these  tighter  controls  over  shipments  to  Conumi- 
nist  China  had  taken  place  on  May  18,  1951.  That 
was  the  day  when  tno  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  recommended  that  all  nations  apply  an 

*  For  texts,  see  also  ihiil.,  p.  300. 
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embargo  to  Communist  China  and  North  Korea 
covering  "arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war,  atomic  energy  materials,  petroleum,  trans- 
])()rtation  materials  of  strategic  value,  and  items 
useful  in  the  production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war." 

With  extremely  rare  exceptions  all  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  have  complied  with  this  res- 
olution ever  since. 

Furthermore  the  embargo  was  steadily  im- 
jiroved,  month  after  month,  for  the  duration  of 
the  Korean  war.  The  important  industrial  na- 
tions that  cooperate  with  one  another  in  the  in- 
formal Consultative  Group  (described  in  chapter 
II)  have  devoted  special  attention  to  the  China 
trade.  In  addition  to  the  items  embargoed  to  the 
P^uropean  Soviet  bloc,  these  nations  have  extended 
their  China  embargo  lists  to  cover  several  hundred 
other  items  which  they  believe  to  be  of  strategic 
significance  to  the  Chinese  Communists. 

New  measures  that  were  taken  by  the  free  gov- 
ernments to  tighten  their  China  controls  during 
the  period  under  review  will  be  described  later  in 
this  chapter.  But  first  it  is  necessary  to  deal  witJi 
a  matter  that  has  caused  much  confusion — namely, 
the  difference  between  the  China-trade  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  the  policies  of  our  allies. 


The  United  States  Embargoes  Everything 

The  Congress  provided  that  the  Battle  Act  shall 
be  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  fullest 
support  to  the  United  Nations  embargo  of  stra- 
tegic shipments  to  Communist  China,  and  this 
Government  has  indeed  worked  to  extend  that 
embargo  throughout  the  free  world  and  make  it 
more  eiTective.  But  this  Government,  in  respect 
to  its  own  exports,  went  even  further. 

United  States  exports  to  China  had  been  $354 
million  in  1947,  $273  million  in  1948,  $83  million 
in  1949,  and  $47  million  in  1950.  After  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  entered  the  Korean  fighting,  the 
United  States  in  December  1950  prohibited  the 
export  of  all  items,  whether  strategic  or  non- 
i  strategic,  to  Communist  China.  In  addition 
United  States  ships  were  forbidden  to  call  at 
Communist  Chinese  ports.  For  a  while,  the 
United  States  continued  to  allow  certain  imports 
of  Chinese  origin.  Official  statistics  for  1952  show 
U.  S.  imports  from  China  of  $27.7  million,  of 
which  more  than  four-fifths  came  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year.  The  imports  of  Chinese  origin  were 
largely  hog  bristles  and  crude  feathers,  needed 
at  that  time  for  strategic  stockpiles.  The  statistics 
also  include,  however,  imports  of  goat  hair  and 
marmot  fur  from  Outer  Mongolia,  which  is  not 
considered  a  part  of  Communist  China,  except  for 
statistical  purposes. 

The  reason  for  the  United  States  prohibition 
against  all  exports  to  Communist  China  was  not 
that  every  kind  of  merchandise  was  considered  to 


be  directly  helpful  on  the  battlefield.  Rather  the 
prohibition  was  based  on  a  deep-felt  conviction 
that  an  aggressor  nation,  engaged  in  fighting  and 
killing  the  troops  of  the  United  States  and  other 
free  countries,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  maxi- 
mum possible  economic  pressure,  and  that  we 
ought  not  to  supply  its  economy  with  any  articles 
whatever,  even  civilian-type  articles. 

The  United  States  also  took  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  Chinese  Communists,  in  addition  to 
being  aggressors,  were  trying  to  build  a  stronger 
war-potential  base  for  their  weak  and  primitive 
industry  and  needed  outside  help  to  do  it;  there- 
fore many  items  were  considered  strategic  to  them 
which  were  not  strategic  to  the  rest  of  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

A  policy  of  total  embargo  to  Communist  China 
has  been  the  consistent  position  of  the  United 
States.  And  this  Government  suggested  that 
other  free  nations  take  the  same  position. 


Nonstrategic  Trade  Goes  On 

Most  of  the  major  trading  countries  of  Western 
Europe  and  Asia  could  not  accept  the  position  of 
the  United  States.  These  nations  cooperated  in 
the  embargo  of  strategic  items,  but  when  it  came 
to  goods  like  cotton,  fertilizer,  textiles,  textile  ma- 
chinery, dves,  and  drugs,  they  were  not  willing  to 
cut  off  their  exports  to  China.  One  does  not  need 
to  assume  that  these  governments  were  any  less 
sincere  in  their  decision  than  the  United  States,  but 
only  that  they  were  in  different  circumstances  and 
saw  the  problem  through  different  eyes. 

Many  of  these  countries  feel  keenly  their  heavy 
dependence  on  foreign  trade.  They  argued  that 
they  got  economic  benefits  not  only  from  selling 
nonstrategic  exports  to  China  but  from  the  im- 
ports they  received  from  China  in  return,  and 
from  the  shipping  services  they  provided.  They 
argued  that  this  sort  of  trade  was  to  the  advantage 
of  the  free  world,  not  of  the  Chinese  military  ma- 
chine. It  was  contended,  too,  in  some  quarters, 
that  it  was  wise  to  preserve  a  strong  economic  link 
between  China  and  the  West,  in  order  to  reduce 
China's  dependence  on  Moscow  and  perhaps  some 
day  turn  Mao  into  a  Tito.  The  trading  policies 
of  some  of  these  countries  were  also  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  they,  unlike  the  United  States,  had 
extended  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Chinese 
Communist  Government. 

So  most  of  our  allies  kept  on  shipping  what  they 
considered  to  be  nonstrategic  items  and  obtaining 
Chinese  goods  in  return.  Exports  from  the  free 
world  to  Communist  China  in  1952  were  about 
$257  million.  In  1951  they  had  been  $433  million. 
The  drop  in  1952  was  caused  by  a  number  of  fac- 
tors, including  the  free-world  embargo  of  stategic 
items  and  the  fact  that  in  the  first  part  of  1952, 
Communist  China  was  outwardly  cool  toward 
trade  with  the  West.  In  the  latter  part  of  1951 
and  the  early  part  of  1952  the  Chinese  were  trying 
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to  orient  their  trade  away  from  the  free  world  and 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  They  reorganized  and 
centralized  their  foreign  trade  machinery  and  car- 
ried on  an  "anti-five-vices"  campaign,  directed  in 
part  against  "foreigners"  and  trade  with  the  free 
world.  The  Chinese  made  an  about-face  in  1952, 
and  by  the  fall  of  that  year  were  actively  seeking 
Western  trade  again,  this  campaign  began  to  be 
reflected  in  the  statistics  in  1953. 

Of  all  the  free  countries  that  exported  goods  to 
Comiminist  China  in  1952,  Hong  Kong  led  the  list 
with  $91  million  (contrasted  with  $281  million  in 
1951)  and  Hong  Kong's  principal  items— largely 
reexports  originating  in   other   countries— were 
medicines,  fertilizer,  dye,  wool  tops,  paper,  and 
textile   machinery.     Pakistan,   in   second   place, 
shipped  $83.9  million  worth  of  raw  cotton.    Ceylon 
shipped  $26  million  worth  of  rubber  in  exchange 
for  Chinese  rice  (rubber  is  a  strategic  item  but 
efforts  to  persuade  Ceylon  not  to  ship  it  have 
failed.     The  United  Kingdom  shipped  $12.8  mil- 
lion of  miscellaneous  items,  the  major  ones  being 
sodium  compounds  such  as  caustic  soda,  fertilizer, 
rugs,  wool  tops,  and  textile  machinery.     Egypt 
(cotton),  Finland  (paper  and  wood  pulp),  India 
(jute  products),  and  Switzerland    (dye,  textile 
machinery,  medicines)    followed  in  that  order. 
While  the  free  world  was  exporting  $257  mil- 
lion in  goods  to  Communist  China,  it  was  import- 
ing from  Communist  China  about  $345  million. 
Among  the  principal  items  were  soybeans,  dried 
eggs,  fi-uits,  ground  nuts,  vegetable  oils,  iron  ore, 
grains,  and  hog  bristles.     Hong  Kong  imported 
$145  million,  Malaya  $40  million,  India  $32  mil- 
lion, and  the  United  States  was  in  fourth  place 
with  $27.7  million.    West  Germany,  Japan,  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  United  Kingdom  followed  in  that 
order.    Japan  managed  to  import  $15  million  de- 
spite the  fact  that  its  carefully-screened  exports  to 
Communist  China  were  not  much  over  half  a 
million. 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  not  entirely  de- 
pendent on  goods  from  the  free  world.  They  re- 
ceived from  their  European  Soviet  allies  during 
1952  several  times  as  much  as  they  received  from 
the  free  nations.  The  shii)ments  of  Communist 
origin  included  arms  and  ammunition  and  other 
strategic  materials.  Most  of  them  moved  over  the 
trans-Siberian  railroad.  Tlic  Chinese  Communists 
claim  that  only  25  i)ercent  of  China's  total  foreign 
trade  in  1950  was  with  Soviet-bloc  countries,  and 
that  tills  had  risen  to  72  percent  in  1952. 

In  (he  early  months  of  195.",,  trade  between  many 
nations  of  the  free  world  and  Communist  Cliina 
was  on  the  increase.  For  example,  shipments  from 
Hong  Kong,  Ceylon,  West  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  Nether- 
lands were  running  at  a  higlier  annual  rate  than 
their  unusually  low  shipments  of  last  year.  If 
free-world  exports  continued  at  the  same  rate  as 
that  of  the  first  3  or  4  months  of  the  year- and 
that  is  not  at  all  certain— the  1953  total  would 
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be  around  $375  million.     This  would  be  higher 
than  1952  but  not  as  high  as  1951. 

The  1953  increase  was  not  due  to  a  relaxation  of 
strategic  trade  controls.  The  strategic  embargo 
was  being  tightened  in  the  first  half  of  1953,  not 
relaxed.  The  increase  was  in  nonstrategic  goods. 
The  main  reason  for  it  seems  to  be  the  changed 
attitude  of  the  Chinese  Communists,  who  had 
dropped  their  reluctance  to  deal  with  the  West  and 
were  placing  more  and  bigger  orders  for  the  kind 
of  goods  that  the  free  governments  would  have 
been  willing  to  ship  all  along. 

First  Things  First 

The  difference  between  the  China-trade  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  the  policies  of  its  major 
allies  was  one  part  of  the  many-sided  Far  Eastern 
problem  that  confronted  the  new  admmistration 
when  it  took  office  in  January. 

With  Chinese  Communist  soldiers  fighting  our 
troops  in  Korea,  what  was  the  best  thing  to  do? 
Should  we  bomb  Chinese  territory  and  go  all- 
out  in  the  war  against  Communist  China  ?  Should 
we  blockade  the  Chinese  coast  and  attempt  to  stop 
all  ships,  whether  belonging  to  the  Soviet  bloc  or 
to  our  allies?  Should  we  notify  our  allies  that 
we  would  terminate  or  reduce  our  aid  to  them— 
or  punish  them  in  other  ways— if  they  continue 
to  trade  with  the  Chinese  Communists? 

Tlie  policy  chosen  by  the  administration  in- 
cluded  building  up    South   Korean   strength   in 
Korea,  building  up  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Forces 
in   Formosa,   strengthening   the   forces   hgnting 
communism  in  Indochina,  and  at  the  same  time 
showing  a  willingness  to  reach  a  truce  in  Korea. 
With  respect  to  the  China  trade,  the  adminis- 
tration during  the  first  half  of  1953  followed  a 
policy  of  concentratinir  on  lirst  things  fir.'^t.     Our 
policy  was  to  get  our  allies  to  exert  economic  pres- 
sure on  Communist  China,  but  we  had  no  iHusion 
as  to  the  immediate  feasibility  of  stopping  trade 
in  noii'^trategic  goods.    We  had  to  recognize  that 
transactions  in  the  China  trade  could  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  free  world  ( the  United  States  itself 
had  imported  strategic  items  from  China  m  19.v_). 
And  we  had  to  recognize  that  otlier  sovereign  coun- 
tries were  entitled  to  make  judgments  of  their 
own  with  respect  to  their  own  trade,  and  tliat  we 
could  not  stop  their  nonstrategic  shipments  with- 
out taking  measures  that  in  the  long  run  would  do 
the  free  world  and  the  United  States  far  more 
harm  than  the  existing  trade  could  possiblv  do. 

Tims  the  United  States  Government,  m  the  pe- 
riod under  review,  did  not  press  other  govern- 
ments to  cut  off  their  nonstrategic  trade  with 

China.  ,  .     .   „  j 

Instead,  this  Government  used  its  influence  and 
its  energies  in  a  direction  more  likely  to  pay  ou 
in  increased  security  for  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world— namely,  toward  the  more  effec- 
tive control  of  strafef/ic  materials. 


Deparfment  of  Slal9  Bullatin 


strategic  Embargo  Tightened 

There  were  two  principal  ways  in  which  the 
free  governments  could  improve  their  control  of 
strategic  items  in  the  China  trade: 

1.  The  free  governments  could  make  sure  that 
their  lists  of  strategic  items  for  emhargo  did  m- 
deed  include  all  those  items  which  were  strategic 
in  nature.  Steady  progress  was  made  in  this  di- 
rection during  the  6  months.  Discussions  on  the 
strategic  importance  of  specific  items  took  place  at 
Paris  throughout  the  period.  The  lists  were  fur- 
ther expanded.  The  area  of  disagreement  among 
the  Western  nations  was  further  reduced.  Dif- 
ferences over  the  strategic  importance  of  com- 
modities are  inevitable,  for  there  is  no  hard  and 
fast  boundary  between  "strategic"  and  "nonstrate- 
gic."  To  get  adequate  facts  as  to  how  a  com- 
modity is  being  used  by  a  given  country  sometimes 
requires  a  vast  amount  of  careful  intelligence 
work.  There  have  been,  and  still  are,  commodities 
which  the  United  States  considered  strategic  to 
Communist  China  but  which  some  of  our  allies 
did  not.  This  relatively  small  area  of  disagree- 
ment over  whether  specific  items  were  strategic 
should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  vastly  greater 
area  of  agreement  existing  among  the  free 
countries. 

2.  The  free  gover?wiejits  could  inake  sure  that 
ttieir  ships  did  not  carry  to  Com^mmist  China  any 
of  the  strategic  items  luhich  they  listed  for  em- 
hargo.  Helpful  strides  in  shipping  controls  were 
made  during  the  (5  months. 

An  important  event  having  to  do  with  shipping 
controls  was  announced  in  Washington  on  March 
7,  1953,  at  the  close  of  talks  between  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  and  Anthony  Eden,  the  British  For- 
eign Secretary.  Mr.  Eden  stated  that  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  addition  to  the  existing  controls  over 
the  export  of  strategic  materials  from  Britain  and 
her  colonies,  liad  decided  to  introduce  a  new  sys- 
tem of  licensing  British-flag  ships  so  that  they 
could  not  cari'y  strategic  materials  from  non- 
British  sources  to  Red  China.*  Mr.  Eden  also 
stated  that  his  Government  would  take  additional 
steps  designed  to  insure  that  no  ships  of  any  na- 
tionality carrying  strategic  cargoes  to  China 
!  should  be  bunkered  in  a  British  port.  The  two 
Governments  agreed  to  concert  their  efforts  to  ob- 
tain the  cooperation  of  other  nations  in  such 
measures. 

The  new  British  licensing  procedure  went  into 
force  on  March  31.  Commenting  on  this  proce- 
dure and  on  British  trade  with  China,  the  Joint 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
Nutting,  told  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  17 : 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  of  making  our  position  clear 
on  the  question  of  British  trade  with  China. 

We  stand  by  the  United  Nations  resolution  of  May  18, 
19")!,  which  called  for  an  embargo  on  the  supply  of  strate- 


gic goods  to  China  and  we  are  carrying  it  out  with  vigour. 
Export  licenses  lor  strategic  goods  to  China  had  in  fact 
been  refused  by  the  United  Kingdom  for  nearly  a  year 
before  the  United  Nations  resolution.  Lists  of  strategic 
materials  are  coordinated  by  a  group  of  nations  of  which 
the  United  States  is  one.  We  have  recently  still  further 
tightened  up  our  controls.  Ships  on  United  Kingdom  or 
Colonial  registers  require  licenses  for  any  voyage  to  a 
Chinese  port  or  between  Chinese  ports.  If  any  of  our 
ships  were  to  contravene  these  regulations  they  would  be 
liable  to  be  hunted  down  on  the  High  Seas  by  British 
Naval  vessels  and  their  managers  and  masters  would 
become  liable  to  severe  penalties. 

We  have  no  power  to  apply  these  measures  to  ships 
flying  other  tlags  but  we  have  taken  steps  to  ensure  that 
no  ship  of  any  nation  can  be  bunliered  in  ports  under 
our  control  unless  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  not  carrying 
strategic  materials  to  China. 

So  long  as  the  United  Nations  resolution  of  May  18, 
1951,  is  in  force  we  shall  continue  these  policies. 

With  regard  to  goods  which  are  not  the  subject  of  these 
security  controls  It  is  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  develop  trade  with  the  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  with  China.  We  cannot  live  without  trade  and  we 
consider  that  this  trade  in  nonstrategic  goods  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  free  world.  I  repeat  that  the  goods 
which  we  allow  to  be  exported  or  carried  to  China  by  ships 
tiying  our  tlag  are  all  goods  which  are  not  on  the  lists  of 
strategic  materials  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  new  licensing  and  bunkering  controls,  as 
instituted  by  the  British,  spread  rapidly  to  other 
countries  in  one  form  or  another.  On  March  28, 
at  the  conclusion  of  United  States-French  talks  in 
Washington,  the  United  States  and  France  an- 
nounced that  France  would  put  similar  controls 
into  effect.^  During  the  next  few  months  a  number 
of  other  countries  either  established,  or  said  they 
would  soon  establish,  new  arrangements  designed 
to  insure  that  their  ships  would  not  carry  strategic 
goods  from  anywhere  to  Communist  China.  These 
countries  included  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Can- 
ada, Denmark,  Norway,  Italy,  and  Japan.  (Ap- 
pendix A  contains  brief  descriptions  of  the  trade 
controls  of  major  nations,  including  shipping 
controls. ) 

Some  countries  made  it  clear,  while  issuing  new 
regulations,  that  in  practice  their  vessels  had  not 
been  carrying  strategic  goods  to  China.  Many 
governments  of  the  free  world  have  taken  pains  to 
point  out  during  the  last  few  months  that  the  mere 
fact  that  a  Western  shijj  calls  at  a  Chinese  port 
does  not  mean  that  it  delivers  strategic  goods 
there.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  delivery  of 
any  goods  at  all,  for  a  common  practice  of  Western 
sliips  is  to  unload  cargoes  at  Japan  or  Hong  Kong, 
then  proceed  to  the  China  coast  in  ballast  in  order 
to  pick  up  Chinese  bulk  cargoes  for  the  free  world. 
The  types  of  goods  coming  out  of  China  are  gen- 
erally more  bulky  than  those  goods  going  in,  and 
far  more  shipping  space  is  required  for  the  goods 
leaving  China. 

Meanwhile,  on  March  17,  the  Greek  Government 
liad  forbidden  all  Greek-flag  vessels  to  stop  at  ports 
in  Communist  China." 


'  Ihid.,  Mar.  16,  19.53,  p.  .",96. 
Ocfober  26,   7953 


'  Ibid.,  Apr.  6,  1953,  p.  491. 

"  For  a  Department  statement  on  this  action,  .see  ibid., 
Apr.  13,  1953,  p.  5.32. 
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The  United  States  took  new  steps  to  make  its 
own  extensive  sliipping  and  bunkering  controls 
more  effective.  For  example,  on  February  20  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency  changed  its  charter  re- 
quirements in  such  a  way  as  to  deter  foreign-flag 
vessels  from  calling  at  Communist  ports  within  60 
days  after  carrying  Msa  cargoes  to  Formosa. 
This  procedure  was  refined  and  adopted  by  other 
United  States  agencies,  with  the  result  that  foreign 
ships  chartered  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  carrying  of  any  civilian  bulk  cargoes — not 
only  to  P'ormosa  but  also  to  other  destinations — 
were  put  on  notice  that  if  they  called  at  Commu- 
nist Far  Eastern  ports  within  60  days  after  dis- 
charging the  cargoes  they  would  forfeit  part  of 
their  charter  fees.  The  basic  intent  of  these 
measures  was  to  insure  that  vessels  would  not  be 
placed  by  virtue  of  United  States  contracts  into  a 
profitable  and  advantageous  position  to  engage  in 
the  China  trade.  Another  United  States  meas- 
ure was  taken  on  June  7  when  the  Department  of 
Commerce  tightened  its  controls  over  the  furnish- 
ing of  fuel  or  provisions  to  foreign  ships  or  air- 
planes scheduled  to  visit  Communist  China.' 

Some  countries,  of  course,  had  established  ship- 
ping controls  before  this  year.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  United  States  removed  all  its  ves- 
sels from  the  China  trade  in  December  1950. 
Panama  did  the  same  in  August  1951.  The  Hon- 
duran  and  Costa  Rican  republics  issued  similar 
regulations.  Liberia  prohioited  the  carrying  of 
strategic  goods  to  any  Soviet-bloc  port  in  a  Li- 
berian-flag  vessel. 

But  the  new  shipping  regulations  of  the  first 
half  of  1953  applied  a  welcome  reinforcement  to 
the  free  world's  embargo  over  the  shipment  of 
strategic  materials  to  Communist  China. 

After  the  Korean  Truce 

The  armistice  in  Korea  was  signed  on  July  27, 
nearly  a  month  after  the  end  of  the  period  covered 
by  this  report.  The  post-armistice  developments 
in  the  Chnia  trade  will  be  discussed  in  the  next 
semiannual  Battle  Act  report.  No  one  can  with 
certainty  predict  the  outcome  of  efforts  to  reach 
a  political  settlement  in  Korea.  But  these  facts 
can  be  reported  now : 

The  July  truce  brought  no  relaxation  of  the  stra- 
tegic embargo  exercised  by  the  major  free  govern- 
ments. 

The  United  Nations  resolution  of  May  18,  1951, 
did  not  go  out  of  existence  when  the  truce  was 
signed. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  was  to  maintain 

'  Ihiff.,  June  29,  195.S,  p.  904. 


its  own  strict  controls  over  shipments  to  Commu- 
nist China  and  to  recommend  that  other  countries 
maintain  their  controls  also. 

On  July  14,  about  two  weeks  before  the  truce 
was  signed,  the  foreign  ministers  of  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States  concluded  several 
days  of  talks  in  Wasliington.  The  communique  * 
contained  this  sentence :  "They  considered  that,  in 
existing  circumstances  and  pending  further  con- 
sultation, the  common  policies  of  the  three  Powers 
toward  Communist  China  should  be  maintained." 
With  respect  to  trade,  this  meant  that  a  Korean 
armistice  would  not  automatically  lift  their  em- 
bargo on  strategic  goods  to  Communist  China. 

Certain  private  trading  interests  in  some  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world  have  been  hoping  that  the 
barriers  standing  in  the  way  of  unrestricted  trade 
with  China  would  be  eliminated,  or  at  least  low- 
ered somewhat  so  that  the  strategic  embargo 
would  be  no  more  strict  than  the  embargo  on  ship- 
ments to  the  European  Soviet  bloc. 

Delegations  of  businessmen  have  traveled  to 
Peiping  this  summer  and  made  unofficial  trade 
agreements — not  joined  in  by  their  governments — 
to  trade  in  certain  commodities.  These  tentative 
arrangements  have  included  Western  exports  of 
nonstrategic  goods,  and  also  of  certain  strategic 
goods  which,  however,  the  businessmen  well  knew 
they  could  not  ship  unless  controls  were  relaxed. 
Regardless  of  private  arrangements  to  the  con- 
trary, governmental  controls  over  strategic  items 
are  always  overriding.  Private  arrangements 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  official  actions  of 
governments,  which  continue  to  consult  closely 
with  one  another  and  to  examine  all  proposals  in 
the  light  of  the  security  of  the  free  world. 

For  example,  after  a  group  of  private  British 
businessmen  visited  China  in  June,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  said  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  July  9,  that  "our  strategic  controls  will 
not,  of  course,  be  affected  in  any  way  by  any  ar- 
rangements that  have  been  made  in  Peking." 

Events  of  great  importance  are  brewing  in  the 
Far  East.  But  the  people  of  the  free  world  can- 
not permit  visions  of  the  future  to  blind  them  to 
the  grim  realities  of  the  jiresent.  As  President 
Eisenhower  said  on  July  27 : 

We  have  won  an  armistice  on  a  single  battleground, 
not  peace  in  the  world. 

We  may  not  now  relax  our  guard  nor  cease  our  quest. 
Throughout  the  coming  montlis,  dnriiiL.'  the  jieriod  of 
prisoner  screening  and  exchange,  and  during  the  possibly 
longer  period  of  the  politicai  conference  whicli  looks 
toward  tlie  unification  of  Korea,  wc  and  our  United  Na- 
tions allies  must  lie  vigilant  against  the  possibility  of 
untoward  developments. 


'Ibid.,  July  27,  19.';:?.  p.  104. 
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Falcon  Dam — A  Monument  to  Inter-American  Cooperation 


Address  by  the  President  ^ 


To  you,  President  Ruiz  Cortines,  permit  me  to 

address  my  first  thought,  as  we  meet  to  dedicate 

I"  this  great  structure  to  the  use  of  our  two  peoples. 

I  prize  the  opportunity  of  meeting  you  personally. 
Moreover,  I  should  like  for  you  to  accept  my 
pledge  that,  as  the  political  head  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  I  shall  ever  deem  it  a  privilege 
and  a  useful  service  to  my  own  countiy  to  work 
with  you  cooperatively  and  in  friendship.  The 
citizens  of  the  United  States  here  gathered  are 
honored  by  your  presence,  as  all,  throughout  our 
country,  prize  the  friendship  implicit  in  this 
meeting. 

To  be  here  at  this  moment  in  the  history  of  our 
two  nations  fills  me  with  pride  and  with  hope. 
Pride  is  for  the  past,  for  this  latest  achievement 
of  the  united  labor  of  our  two  peoples.  Hope  is 
for  the  future,  for  the  kind  of  future  that  two 
such  peoples,  in  such  proven  unity,  can  surely 
build. 

More  than  a  mute  monument  to  the  ingenuity 
of  engineers,  this  Falcon  Dam  is  living  testimony 
to  the  understanding  and  the  cooperation  binding 
our  two  peoples.  More  than  any  volume  of  words, 
the  sound  of  its  rushing  waters  and  spinning  gen- 
i  era  tors  speaks  of  this  understanding.  And  more 
meaningful  and  powerful  than  all  the  energy  it 
shall  generate  is  the  force  for  common  good  which 
we  have  found  in  this  cooperation. 

'  Made  at  the  dedication  of  Falc6n  Dam  on  Oct.  19 
and  released  to  tlie  press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same 
date. 

Falc6n  Dam  and  Power  Plant  are  located  on  the  Rio 
Grande  about  130  miles  upstream  from  Brownsville, 
Tex.,  and  Matamoros,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  and  about  75 
miles  below  Laredo,  Tex.,  and  Nuevo  Laredo,  Tamaulipas. 
A  5-mile-long  compacted  earth  and  rockfiU  structure,  with 
la  maximum  height  of  1.50  feet,  the  Dam  will  impound  Rio 
Grande  waters  in  a  lake  approximately  60  miles  long  and 

II  miles  wide  when  filled  to  its  capacity  of  4,085,000  acre- 
feet,  and  will  provide  for  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
of  both  countries,  long  subject  to  flood  and  drought,  means 
of  water  conservation  and  flood  control.  Identical  power 
plants,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  will  provide  electric 
energy  to  the  two  countries. 


This  work  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  achieve- 
ments of  the  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission,^  which  conceived  and  executed  its 
construction.  Founded  almost  65  years  ago,  this 
Commission  has  repeatedly  throughout  its  history 
resolved  such  problems  as  elsewhere  in  the  world 
have  flared  into  bitterness  and  hostility.  It  has 
done  more.  It  has  provided  the  means  for  the 
peoples  of  two  free,  sovereign  nations  to  work  con- 
structively for  their  common  welfare.  And  it  has 
done  yet  more.  It  has  given  the  world  a  lesson  in 
the  way  neighbor  nations  can  and  should  live :  in 
peace,  in  mutual  respect,  in  common  prosperity. 

But  behind  the  work  of  this  historic  Commis- 
sion— beyond  even  all  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ments of  these  two  nations — is  the  spirit  of  two 
neighbor  peoples.  This  Dam  and  all  works  like  it 
can,  in  the  deepest  sense,  be  appraised  or  under- 
stood not  simply  as  the  achievements  of  officials 
and  technicians,  nor  as  the  grand  purchases  bought 
by  appropriations  of  vast  sums  of  money.  Works 
such  as  this  are  created  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens 
of  two  nations  who  respect  and  believe  in  one  an- 
other. They  are  bought  with  the  most  precious 
coin  in  the  world — the  good  will  among  peoples. 

I  pay  my  tribute,  then,  to  the  men  who  truly 
created  this  work :  the  citizen  of  Mexico  and  the 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Each  proudly  pro- 
claims himself  a  patriot  of  his  country. 

And  what  else  is  he  ?  First,  he  respects  all  that 
belongs  to  his  neighbor — ^his  culture,  his  history, 
his  just  possessions,  and  his  honest  aspirations.  He 
honors  his  neighbor's  rich  heritage  as  heartf  ully  as 
he  cherishes  his  own.  He  respects  the  dignity  of 
another  and  expects  no  less  of  his  neighbor. 

He  is,  in  yet  deeper  ways,  a  lover  of  freedom. 
He  is  profoundly  aware  of  the  ugly  menace  of  to- 
talitarianism, its  gaudy  promise  and  grim  practice. 

^  This  Commission,  established  pursuant  to  the  Treaty 
of  1889  as  the  International  Boundary  Commission,  is 
charged  by  treaty  and  law  with  making  recommendations 
to  the  two  countries  for  solution  of  problems  connected 
with  the  U.S. -Mexican  boundary. 
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He  is  particularly  alert  to  that  kind  of  aggressive 
totalitarianism  today  propagating  the  deadliest  di- 
visions— class  against  class,  nation  against  nation, 
people  against  people.  In  his  heart  and  his  mind 
and  his  conscience,  this  man  despises  all  the  quali- 
ties and  trappings  of  this  totalitarianism :  its  pre- 
tense, its  strut,  its  slander,  its  self-seeking — and  its 
contempt  for  man  himself. 

And,  finally,  this  man  knows  his  own  true  source 
of  strength :  his  own  free,  creative  initiative — all 
the  strength  and  dignity  which  are  his  because  God 
so  endowed  him.  He  looks  to  no  government, 
neither  his  own  nor  someone  else's,  to  chart  his  life. 
He  knows  that  his  own  happiness  and  the  healthy 
progress  of  his  whole  nation  alike  are  to  be  won 
essentially  by  his  own  hands  and  his  own  brains. 

In  all  this,  the  man  we  salute  today  is  the  same, 
on  whichever  side  of  this  border  he  lives.  Citizen 
of  Mexico  or  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  is  also 
citizen  of  the  free  world. 

This,  I  deeply  believe,  is  the  spirit  that  not  only 
rules  our  hearts  here  today  but  also  unites  this 
whole  hemisphere. 

Extending  southward  from  this  spot  is  a  conti- 
nent of  magnificent  resources  and  infinite  promise. 

I  need  not  emphasize  the  weight  of  the  respon- 
sibilities that  fall  upon  the  United  States  in  our 
dealings  with  the  whole  free  world.  Understand- 
ably, I  think,  these  have  often  in  the  past  conspired 
to  center  our  attention  on  points  of  the  globe  re- 
mote from  this  continent.  These  responsibilities 
persist — indeed,  they  increase.  But  something 
else  has  likewise  increased :  our  awareness  of  the 
vital  problems  and  the  exciting  opportunities  here 
in  the  lands  of  the  Americas. 

To  these  lands,  our  attention  is  turned  in  warm 
friendship  and  constructive  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  all  our  neighbors.  We  hope  to  under- 
stand their  needs  and  problems. 

We  know  of  the  longings  of  so  many  for  a  life 
enriched  not  only  by  greater  material  blessings 
but  also  by  the  educational  and  cultural  oppor- 
tunities due  all  free  men.  We  know  the  scarcity  of 
capital  to  provide  vital  stimulus  to  industry  and 
agriculture — to  all  production  enterprise.  We 
know  tlic  urgent  demand  for  technical  assistance  in 
many  areas.  We  know  the  grave  issues  of  inter- 
national trade  that  must  be  resolved  to  allow  ]iro- 
ductive  prosperity  for  all.  We  know  these  mat- 
ters to  be  the  common  concern  of  all  our  nations 
and  peoples,  for  -whatever  touches  one  of  us 
touches  all. 

And  above  all  we  know  this:  The  conquest  of 
(liese  i)r()bli>ms  is  within  (he  power  of  our  united 
energy,  skill,  and  determination. 

On  this  day  and  on  this  border  there  meet  not 
only  the  heads  of  the  governments  of  neighbor 
nations  and  fraternal  peoples.  Here  meet  the  past 
and  the  future :  the  lesson  of  one,  the  promise  of 
the  second. 
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Out  of  this  past — out  of  its  trials,  its  not  in- 
frequent shows  of  national  selfishness,  its  occa- 
sional sharp  anxieties  and  differences — out  of  all 
this  there  has  come  and  prevailed  a  kind  of  con- 
tinental concert  of  spirit  and  will  and  purpose. 
Ours  is  the  imperishable  spirit  of  free  men,  un- 
swayed by  the  cheap  promises  of  totalitarianism, 
undismayed  by  its  blustering  threats. 

Our  common  purpose  is  the  pursuit  of  a  peace 
that  is  productive  and  lasting. 

We  seek,  indeed,  that  age  whose  grandest  mon- 
lunents  are  not  built  to  honor  military  or  physical 
accomplisliments  of  the  past,  but  rather  those  very 
different  monuments:  schools  to  teach  our  young, 
hospitals  to  heal  our  sick,  roads  to  bear  our  com- 
merce, power  to  give  warmth  and  light,  religious 
institutions  to  rouse  the  spirit,  and  the  structure  i 
of  abiding  peace  in  which  men  may  faithfully 
seek  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in  life. 

We  confidently  believe  that  such  purposes  con-  1 1 
tinue  to  grow  throughout  this  hemisphere.  I; 

We  humbly  believe  them  to  be  worthy  enough 
to  ask  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  upon  our 
peoples  as  we  seek,  with  prayer  and  patience,  their 


full  attainment. 
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Columbus'  Contribution  to 
Religion  off  New  World 

Message  from  Secretary  Dulles  ^ 

Press  release  556  dated  October  12 

In  commemorating  the  anniversary  of  Colum-i 
bus'  discovery  of  America,  let  us  always  bear  in 
mind  that  perhaps  his  most  valuable  contributioi 
to  this  hemisphere  was  the  introduction  of  th( 
Christian  religion.  It  is  significant  that  in  all  th( 
New  World  settlements,  whatever  the  language 
and  the  national  origins,  the  first  act  of  discoverers 
and  colonizers  was  to  give  thanks  to  God  and  to 
implore  His  guidance. 

A  mutual  faith  in  (lod  has  been  a  fraternal  bond 
among  the  American  peoples  throughout  their  his- 
tory. In  their  efforts  to  enlarge  the  area  of  inter- 
American  understanding  and  cooperation,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  Citizens  Committee 
are  contributing  toward  tiiat  hemisphere  solidarity 
which  is  based  on  a  belief  in  God  and  a  confidence 
in  the  future  of  mankind.  In  doing  so,  tliey  are* 
furthering  the  peai'cful  objectives  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  strengthening  tlie  inter- 
American  system. 
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'  Iliad  by  Assistant  Secretary  John  M.  Cnbot  at  the 
Coluinluis  bay  Celebration  nt  the  I'an  American  Unlooy 
Wasliington,  D.  C,  on  Oct.  12. 
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Economic  Growth  and  Human  Welfare  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 


by  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 

Under  Secretary  of  Health.,  Education,  and  Welfare  ' 


Today's  anniversary  is  perhaps  even  more  sig- 
lificant  for  us  in  this  generation  than  for  the  gen- 
rations  that  preceded  us.  For  there  are  more 
likenesses  than  may  be  at  first  apparent  between 
lur  world  and  the  world  of  the  daring  Genoese. 
i  in  1492  men  were  on  the  verge  of  tremendous 
iliscoveries  which  were  to  change  not  only  the 
geographic  pattern  of  the  earth  but  were  to  alter 
n  many  ways  the  world's  designs  for  living,  so 
re  we  now  near  ever  vaster  discoveries  in  the 
ealm  of  science  and  ever  further  flights  into  the 
mknown. 

On  this  anniversary  let  us  recall  the  prophetic- 
lly  appropriate  words  of  Columbus  in  his  letter 
eporting  the  Discovery:  "The  eternal  Almighty 
lod,  our  Lord,  it  is,  Who  gives  to  all  who  walk  in 
lis  way  victory  over  things  apparently  impos- 
ible." 

Indeed,  it  will  be  with  the  strength  which  comes 
rom  the  unity  through  faith  and  belief  in  Him 
bat  we,  as  Columbus,  can  navigate  successfully 
lie  uncharted  waters  of  today. 

All  of  us  are  grateful  to  the  Citizens  Committee 
f  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Ambassadors, 
nd  the  Pan  American  Union  for  this  special  Co- 
unbus  Day  program.  Any  group  dedicated  to 
le  tradition  of  unity  based  on  the  spiritual  affin- 

y  among  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  will  always 
nd  a  warm  response  in  the  United  States.  The 
■adition  of  Simon  Bolivar  has  become  an  integral 
art  of  our  rich  heritage,  a  heritage  which  is  a 
uhvark  in  these  times  of  international  turmoil. 

President  Eisenhower's  personal  concern  for  the 
itality  of  this  relationship  was  evidenced  when 
e  sent  his  brother  Milton  on  the  recent  tour  of 

le  hemispliei-e.  It  is  particularly  significant, 
rst  because  of  the  confidence  the  President  has  in 
is  brother  and  secondly  because  of  Dr.  Milton 

'  Address  made  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washing- 
■n,  D.  C,  on  Oct.  12. 


Eisenhower's  outstanding  ability  and  deep  human 
understanding. 

In  the  great  tome  of  the  written  and  unwritten 
history  of  mankind  there  are  pages  bright  with 
the  record  of  human  progress  alternating  with 
others  dark  with  the  evidence  of  cruelty,  selfish- 
ness, and  degradation  of  the  human  spirit. 

The  record  of  no  nation,  no  people,  no  area  is 
free  of  shadowed  pages,  but  I  believe  that  in  the 
long  perspective  of  history  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere will  be  judged  to  have  made  a  great  contri- 
bution toward  increasing  the  stature  of  man.  Its 
accomplishment  may  be  discounted  by  some  as 
weighted  on  the  side  of  materialism,  but  I  believe 
that  the  contribution  will  be  recognized  as  an 
enlargement  of  the  human  spirit.  The  Western 
Hemisphere  has  offered  a  new  frontier  of  oppor- 
tunity by  demonstrating  that  the  world's  resources 
coulct  yield  an  increasing  return  for  the  many 
rather  than  the  few.  It  has  given  new  vitality 
and  faith  to  the  concept  that  the  goal  of  society  is 
to  provide  every  individual  with  an  opportunity 
to  develop  his  highest  potential  as  a  citizen,  as  a 
productive  member  of  society,  and  as  a  spiritual 
being.  An  expandinir  liorizou  of  material  oppor- 
tunity is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  the  means  for 
offering  an  environment  in  which  there  can  thrive 
a  generosity  of  the  human  spirit  that  equates  the 
development  and  welfare  of  each  individual  with 
the  development  and  welfare  of  all. 

It  is,  then,  more  than  an  historical  accident  that 
the  discovery  by  Columbus  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere with  its  rich  resources  provided  a  labora- 
tory for  the  development  of  the  institutions  of 
democracy,  the  concepts  of  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  individual,  and  the  conviction  that  material, 
cultural,  and  spiritual  growth  could  be  general  to 
all.  The  Western  Hemisphere,  by  providing  both 
a  rich  soil  of  opportunity  for  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  these  concepts  and  by  providing  an 
expanding  frontier  for  European  migration  and 
trade,  gave  new  life  and  vigor  to  these  values  in 
the  European  society  that  had  cradled  them. 
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Because  of  my  present  association  with  the  new 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  a 
Department  whose  sole  concern  is  the  well-being 
of  the  individual  citizen,  I  should  like  to  take  the 
liberty  of  focusing  on  the  basic  factors  affecting 
the  well-being  of  the  individual  citizens  through- 
out the  21  American  Republics. 

Economics  in  Terms  of  Human  Welfare 

Human  welfare  is  the  true  goal  of  economic 
progress.  This  is  a  particular  concern  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's.  I  know  that  he  shares  with  us 
a  faith  in  the  inherent  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
individual  and  in  the  capacity  and  desire  for  self- 
improvement  of  human  beings  of  whatever  na- 
tionality, race,  creed,  or  color.  Basic  to  this  well- 
being  is  economic  growth  and  a  rising  standard  of 
living. 

In  view  of  this  conviction,  it  is  important  to  de- 
fine in  more  specific  terms  what  is  meant  by  eco- 
nomic growth  and  to  examine  the  record  oi  that 
growth  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Since  democracy  is  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  individuals  and  not  with  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  State,  it  is  insufficient  to  measure  increases  in 
national  income  in  terms  of  money  alone. 

Genuine  economic  growth  occurs  only  when  the 
average  man  is  earning  more  money  and  can  buy 
more  of  the  things  he  needs  and  wants.  To 
achieve  this,  total  income  in  terms  of  buying  power 
must  be  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  growth 
of  the  population  and  must  be  distributed  in  a 
pattern  that  allows  all  to  benefit  from  expanding 
total  production.  This  type  of  economic  gi-owth 
is  basic  to  what  is  popularly  known  as  a  rising 
standard  of  living. 

In  examining  the  growth  record,  thus  defined, 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  what  has  been  happening  in  three  sepa- 
rate areas — the  Latin  American  Republics,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada. 

The  United  States  has  taken  justifiable  pride  in 
a  long-term  growth  record  that  from  about  1880 
to  the  present  shows  a  steady  improvement  in  per 
capita  income  to  the  extent  of  doubling  livmg 
standards  for  everyone  each  40  years.  Over  the 
same  period,  the  average  work  week  of  production 
workers  has  been  cut  from  65  hours  in  1880  to  41 
hours  in  1952,  and  the  pattern  of  income  distribu- 
tion has  assured  that  a  more  than  proportionate 
share  of  the  increased  return  has  gone  to  those  in 
the  lower  brackets  of  income. 

In  recent  years  the  growth  trend  in  Canada,  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  terms,  has  been  equally 
dramatic.  Between  1938  and  the  end  of  1951,  Can- 
ada's real  output  in  terms  of  production  has  in- 
creased at  an  average  rate  of  5.6  percent  per  year 
against  a  population  growth  of  1.7  percent  per 
year.  Thus,  the  real  increase  in  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  people  of  Canada  during  this  period 
has  been  at  an  average  rate  of  3.8  percent  per  year. 
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This  is  considerably  higher  than  the  long-term  in- 
crease in  the  United  States,  which  has  averaged 
about  2  percent  per  year.  Canada  is  going 
through  one  of  the  most  dynamic  developments 
that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Until  recently,  there  has  been  insufficient  data 
upon  which  to  base  any  comparable  appraisal  of 
the  growth  trend  of  the  20  Republics  of  Latin 
America  considered  as  a  whole.  This  can  now  be 
done,  thanks  to  two  pioneering  studies  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America  published  in  March  of  this  year. 

These  studies  show  that  the  economy  of  Latin 
America  is  on  the  march.  Over  the  past  two 
decades  the  real  per  capital  income  for  Latin 
America  has  been  increasing  at  an  average  rate  of 
21/4  percent  per  year.  In  the  postwar  period,  from 
1946  through  1952,  the  rate  of  increase  is  even 
better — £1/2  percent  per  year,  a  rate  which  is 
higlier  than  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  magnitude  of  this  achievement  is  better  ap- 
preciated when  it  is  noted  that  at  the  same  time 
Latin  America's  population  was  increasing  by 
more  than  2  percent  a  year.  This  population 
growth  is  about  twice  as  great  as  the  world  aver- 
age. It  means  that,  in  terms  of  physical  output, 
Latin  American  progress  has  hud  to  be  twice  as< 
great  as  in  other  areas  to  make  comparable  ad- 
vances in  living  standards.  In  physical  terms, 
total  production  of  Latin  America  in  the  postwar 
period  has  shown  an  annual  increase  of  almost  5 
percent,  which  has  provided  the  21/2  percent  an- 
nual increase  in  the  per  capita  income  of  its  rap- 
idly growing  populace.  This  record  surpasses  tnei 
United  States  and  Canada  for  the  postwar  yeara 

It  is  an  extraordinary  record  indeed  and  on« 
which  few  of  us  in  the  Americas  recognized  was* 
in  the  making  because  of  our  preoccupation  withi 
the  many  problems  of  postwar  readjustment.  Even! 
more  significant  is  the  potential  increase  ini 
standards  of  living  which  it  indicates  is  possiblej 
for  the  future. 

However,  magnificent  as  this  accomplishment  i 
it  does  not  mean  that  Latin  America  has  solv© 
its  economic  problems.  Her  start  on  the  road  to 
economic  dynamism  was  late,  and  the  distance  isi 
long  to  catch  up  witli  the  levels  already  iichieved 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Further,  the 
balance  and  maintenance  of  a  dynamic  economy  is 
always  precarious  and  something  that  must  be 
guarded  and  continuously  reinvigorated  through 
the  maintenance  of  strong  individual  incentiveB' 
and  wise  goveriuncnt  policy. 

This  rapid  expansion  in  production,  coupled 
with  the  steady  growth  in  population,  has  liigh- 
lighted  some  of  the  basic  underlying  cconouiii' 
weaknesses  which  exist  in  the  liemisphere.  These 
must  be  faced  realistically  and  dealt  with 
promptly  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  connnon  goals 
of  hiunan  dignity  and  well-being  for  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Americas,  goals  which  are  still  far  shortjl 
of  realization. 
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Seven  Major  Problems 

,  In  my  opinion  there  are  seven  such  problems 
that  may  be  listed  as  of  major  importance.  They 
are  as  follows : 

1.  The  possiMlity  th-at  the  relatively  high  prices 
recently  enjoyed  by  many  of  Latin  America''s  ex- 
ports vnll  7iot  be  maintained. 

Since  this  favorable  price  position  acted  as  a 
powerful  stimulant  to  Latin  America's  recent  de- 
velopment progress,  a  further  shrinking  of  this 
idvantage  would  have  increasingly  sharp  reper- 
cussions. 

There  is  need  for  constructive  and  imaginative 
thought  upon  effective  methods  of  dealing  with 
ihis  pi'oblem,  in  a  way  that  reflects  the  best  in- 
ierests  of  all. 

2.  In  many  of  the  Rep^iblics  there  is  a  serunis 
lack  of  adequate  transportation,  power,  and  do- 
niestic  fuel  supply. 

These  shortages  are  major  bottlenecks  to  con- 
tinuing economic  gi'owth  and  should  be  decisively 
iealt  with. 

3.  The  failure  of  agricultural  production  m 
Latin  Ajnenca  as  a  whole  to  keep  pace  icith  popu>- 
'ation  growth. 

Compared  with  the  excellent  record  of  growth 
n  the  industrial  and  commercial  fields,  there  has 
)een  a  lag  in  food  production.  A  healthy,  well- 
balanced  development  requires  progress  on  all 
fronts.  While  the  postwar  emphasis  on  industrial 
orogress  was  justified,  it  is  now  clear  that  agri- 
ulture  must  be  stepped  up  to  a  growth  trend 
;hat  will  provide  better  standards  of  nutrition  for 
fast-growing  populations. 

The  industrialization  of  tropical  agriculture 
jased  on  the  use  of  chemicals  and  mechanization 
^ives  promise  of  tremendously  increased  yields. 
5uch  a  development  requires  large  capital  outlays. 
However,  the  possibility  of  greatly  increased  pro- 
luctivity  and  earnings  should  attract  much-needed 
nvestments  and  permit  a  sharp  rise  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  rural  workers. 

4.  The  increasing  need  for  investment  capital, 
wfh  domestic  and  foreign. 

In  the  postwar  period  the  Latin  American  na- 
ions  have  done  well  on  this  score  with  capital 
nvestment  of  all  types  amounting  to  IGi/o  per- 
•ent  of  the  total  output  of  the  area.  The  record 
s  an  excellent  one,  particularly  since  95  percent 
)f  all  postwar  investment  in  Latin  America  has 
>een  made  with  local  capital.  However,  continu- 
ng  capital  investment  is  so  crucial  a  key  to  eco- 
lomic  development  that  measures  to  insure  its 
-vailability  in  sufficient  volume  and  to  channel  it 
pto  the  most  productive  paths  must  be  unre- 
oitting. 

The  Latin  American  Republics  need  modernized 
nvestment  institutions  and  organized  capital  mar- 
:ets  to  encourage  the  increased  flow  of  domestic 


and  foreign  capital  for  continuing  growth.  High 
on  the  list  of  requirements  is  control  of  inflation 
that  distorts  the  investment  pattern  and  encour- 
ages speculation. 

5.  Persistent  shortages  of  foreign  exchange  to 
purchase  imports  essential  to  continuing  economic 
growth. 

In  some  areas  of  Latin  America  this  shortage 
is  sufficiently  acute  to  require  severe  belt-tighten- 
ing procedures.  In  the  long  run,  the  best  solu- 
tion lies  in  building  up  the  volume  of  export  prod- 
ucts and  in  the  control  of  inflation  that  fosters 
trade  deficits. 

The  United  States  is  also  importantly  involved 
in  this  problem.  As  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation put  it: 

A  nation  can  sell  abroad  only  as  it  buys  abroad.  We 
believe  that  the  United  States  should  live  up  to  its  inter- 
national responsibilities  as  the  world's  greatest  creditor 
and  producing  Nation  by  continuing  to  open  its  marljets 
increasingly  to  foreign  goods.  Such  a  policy  will  help 
to  create  a  larger  volume  of  world  trade,  the  eventual 
restoration  of  freely  convertible  currencies,  and  stronger 
economies  in  the  United  States  and  other  nations  of  the 
free  world. 

6.  The  shortage  of  educational  facilities  to  train 
manpower  in  administration,  management,  and 
the  professions  adequate  to  ths  needs  of  modern 
society. 

The  scale  and  complexity  of  present-day  gov- 
ernment, industry,  and,  increasingly,  agriculture 
require  a  tremendous  number  of  highly  trained 
and  experienced  men  and  women.  Shortages  in 
this  field  will  become  an  increasing  obstacle  to  ex- 
panding development  and  to  the  achievement  of 
increased  efficiency  essential  to  improve  services 
and  lower  costs  to  the  people.  This  scarcity  of 
adequately  trained  personnel  also  affects  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  health  and  welfare 
services. 

A  large-scale  educational  effort  is  essential 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  The  experience  of 
one  area  can  be  of  great  usefulness  to  others. 
However,  the  problem  is  of  such  pressing  magni- 
tude that  it  can  only  be  met  through  major  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  educational  facilities 
within  the  respective  American  Republics.  A 
cooperative  effort  in  this  field  can  be  rewarding 
to  all. 

7.  The  limitations  to  economic  growth  imposed 
by  restrictive  national  frontiers  that  cut  across 
the  natural,  lines  of  economic  interdependence. 

Despite  a  very  strong  nationalistic  tradition, 
this  problem  has  been  clearly  recognized  in  Europe 
and  the  Schuman  Plan  now  in  operation  repre- 
sents a  tangible  evidence  that  the  European  coun- 
tries are  willing  to  take  action  to  meet  it. 

The  community  of  economic  interest  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  no  less  compelling,  and 
there  is  a  strong  case  for  giving  thought  to  how 
its  nations  might  collaborate  to  reduce  barriers 
and  promote  common  interests. 
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It  is  my  understanding  that  these  seven  major 
problems  are  already  being  considered  for  the 
agenda  of  the  forthcoming  10th  inter- Amei'ican 
conference  to  be  held  next  March  at  Caracas. 

They  are  common  problems  and  must  im- 
portantly be  met  within  a  framework  of  common 
understanding.  The  representatives  of  the  21 
American  Republics  meeting  in  Caracas  next 
March  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  their  joint  solution  in  accord  with 
the  long-established  tradition  of  the  Americas. 

My  confidence  that  they  can  and  will  be  met  is 
reenforced  first  by  the  conviction  that  most  of 
them  are  easier  to  handle  in  the  framework  of  an 
expanding  inter-American  economy  and  secondly 
by  the  evidence  that  the  economies  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics  are  going  forward  at  a  pace 
comparable  to  the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Tliere  must  be  a  working  partnership  among  all 
of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  pre- 
serve and  continuously  strengthen  this  area's  tra- 
ditional role  in  the  world  as  a  frontier  of  expand- 
ing opportunity.  Each  of  the  nations  that  make 
up  this  hemisphere  has  deeply  established  ties  to 
the  European  cultures  from  which  we  derived 
basic  infusions  of  population  and  ideology.  It 
is  natural  that  our  earliest  ties  of  cultural  and 
economic  exchange  should  have  run  east  and  west 
rather  than  north  and  south. 

Many  scholarly  accounts  have  repeated  as  a 
truism  the  statement  that  our  basic  resource  pat- 
terns were  competitive,  rather  than  complemen- 
tary, and  that  inevitably  our  economies  would 
continue  this  east- west  focus;  that  there  would  be 
relatively  little  economic  exchange  between  us; 
and  that  our  political  and  intellectual  orientation 
would  follow  the  lines  of  our  economic  interests. 

Now  that  we  all  are  coming  of  age,  this  concept 
is  being  uprooted  both  by  the  formidable  force 
of  mutual  interest  and  by  the  inexorable  force  of 
common  understanding.  The  truism  is  evap- 
orating, simply  because  it  is  not  true. 

The  increasing  community  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere economic  interest  is  dramatically  attested 
by  our  foreign  trade  figures. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  give  you  these 
briefly : 

In  1938  trade  with  Canada  and  Latin  America 
accounted  for  34  percent  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  In  1952  it  represented  47 
percent  of  our  total  foreign  trade. 

In  1938  trade  with  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  accounted  for  hi  percent  of  Canada's 
foreign  commerce.     In  1952  it  was  70  percent. 

In  1938  trade  with  the  United  States  and  Canada 
made  up  3G  percent  of  Latin  America's  total  for- 
eign trade.  In  1952  the  proportion  had  mounted 
to  55  percent. 

In  1938  the  total  trade  between  the  three  major 
divisions  of  the  AVestcrn  Ilcmispliere  represented 
25  percent  of  all  world  trade.  In  1952  it  repre- 
sented 36  percent  of  all  world  trade. 


The  cementing  of  our  political,  intellectual,  and 
cultural  ties  has  been  no  less  solid,  if  less  amen- 
able to  statistical  demonstrations.  This  meeting 
is  one  evidence  of  their  validity. 

I  hope  and  I  believe  that  the  scope  and  the 
depth  of  Western  Hemisphere  collaboration  upon 
all  planes  will  continue  to  grow.  Ours  should  be 
a  genuine  partnership — a  demonstration  that  mu- 
tual respect,  trust,  and  recognition  of  common 
interest  can  keep  alive  the  concept  of  opportunity 
and  growth,  not  for  the  aggrandizement  of  a  hem- 
isphere or  for  any  one  group  but  for  the  nourish- 
ment that  an  atmosphere  of  growth  affords  to 
man's  spirit,  to  his  physical  well-being,  and  to  the 
institutions  of  freedom  and  democracy. 


U.S.  Aid  to  Bolivia 

Folloiuinci  are  the  texts  of  letters  exchanged  he- 
tioeen  President  Eisenhower  and  the  President  of 
Bolivia,  Victor  Paz  Estenssoro^  together  with  the 
text  of  a  telegram  from  President  Paz  Estenssoro, 
concerning  U.S.  aid  to  Bolivia: 

President  Paz  Estenssoro  to 
President  Eisenhower,  October  1 

Your  Excellency :  On  August  13,  1953,  thai 
Government  of  Bolivia  delivered  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  to  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  a  copy  of 
a  "Plan  for  the  Diversification  of  Production. '  - 

That  plan  was  formulated  after  the  visit  to  this  ( 
country  of  your  brother,  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower, 
and   his   advisors,   Messrs.   Cabot,   Overby,   and 
Anderson  of  the  Departments  of  State,  the  Treas- 
ury, and  Commerce,  respectively. 

The  qualities  of  an  educator  which  Dr.  Eisen- 
hower possesses,  his  extraordinary  comprehen- 
sion, and  his  sympathetic  grasp  of  the  problems  of 
my  country  made  it  possible  for  the  conversations 
held  with  him  and  his  advisoi-s  to  be  carried  out 
with  complete  frankness  and  on  the  level  of  the 
broadest  cordiality  and  mutual  understanding. 
I  therefore  wish  to  express  again  to  Your  Excel- 
lency my  appreciation  for  your  vision  in  having 
asked  Dr.  Eisenhower  to  visit  Bolivia  as  your  rep- 
resentative. 

The  plan  presented  after  those  conversations 
for  the  study  and  consideration  of  the  high  officials 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica deals  with  the  technical  and  economic  assist- 
ance which  my  country  needs  in  order  to  diversify 
its  economy,  which  is  now  dependent  almost  com- 
pletely on  tin,  as  well  as  to  overcome  the  economic 
crisis  caused  by  the  low  price  of  that  mineral. 

Since  that  moment  the  Bolivian  financial  situa- 
tion  has  deteriorated  dangerously.     Our  avail- 

'  While  House  press  release  dated  Oct.  14. 
'  Not  priiUi'd. 
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abilities  in  foreign  currency  have  diminished  so 
considerabljr  throiigli  the  fall  in  the  price  of  tin 
and  other  minerals  that  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
insurmountable  difficulty  of  not  being  able  to 
provide  food  and  other  essential  articles  for  the 
people,  since  in  order  to  import  them  we  need  for- 
eign currency. 

This  circumstance  impels  me  to  address  Your 
Excellency  to  ask  you  that  those  pai'ts  of  the  above- 
mentioned  plan  which  refer  to  providing  food  and 
other  essential  articles  for  the  people  of  Bolivia 
and  to  additional  technical  assistance  indispen- 
sable for  developing  a  program  of  emergency  food 
production  be  considered  and  resolved  urgently. 

Such  assistance,  granted  in  time,  will  serve  on 
the  one  hand  to  spare  the  people  of  Bolivia  from 
the  menace  of  hunger  which  hangs  over  them,  and 
on  the  other  hand  will  permit  tlae  alleviation  of 
the  present  disequilibrium  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Such  measures  as  Your  Excellency  may  take  in 
this  matter  will  constitute  yet  another  step  in  the 
program  of  technical  and  economic  collaboration 
which  Bolivia  has  been  receiving  from  the  United 
I  States  of  America  and  which  has  made  possible 
the  construction  of  the  important  Cochabamba- 
Santa  Cruz  highway  and  of  certain  works  in  our 
petroleum  and  agricultural  industries. 

The  Bolivian  currency  which  would  be  obtained 
from  the  sale  to  the  public  of  the  food  and  other 
1  essential  articles  furnished  us  could  be  utilized  to 
put  into  effect  that  part  of  the  plan  of  diversifi- 
cation of  the  Bolivian  economy  which  might  be 
carried  out  through  the  use  of  local  currency. 

I  believe  that  Your  Excellency  will  receive  this 
letter  with  sympathy  and  good  will  since  it  con- 
cerns the  furnishing  of  aid  to  a  people  who,  as  is 
the  case  in  Bolivia,  are  sincerely  pledged  to  im- 
prove the  democratic  institutions  inherent  in  the 
I  free  world,  to  which  they  firmly  adhere,  and  who 
furthermore  are  solidary  with  the  principles  of 
mutual  security  which  govei'n  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

In  thanking  Your  Excellency  in  advance  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  the  Government  of  Bo- 
livia for  the  measures  which  you  may  be  good 
enough  to  take  so  that  this  assistance  may  reach 
us  opportunely,  I  express  sincere  wishes  for  the 
happiness  of  the  great  American  people,  whose 
idestiny  Your  Excellency  guides  so  wisely,  as  well 
as  for  your  personal  well-being. 

V.  Paz  Estenssoro 


President  Eisenhower's  Reply 
of  October  14 

rT  Dear  Mk.  President  : 
I  have  received  your  letter  of  October  1, 1953,  in 
which  you  describe  the  very  grave  economic  emer- 
gency now  threatening  Bolivia  and  in  which  you 


request  financial  and  technical  assistance  from  the 
United  States. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  feel  deep  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  sister 
Kepublic  of  Bolivia.  The  friendly  spirit  of  co- 
operation between  our  two  nations  has  in  the  past 
motivated  the  progi'ams  of  technical  assistance  and 
the  ExiDort-Import  Bank  loans  for  economic  di- 
versification to  which  your  letter  refers.  Our 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Bolivian  people 
motivated  the  recent  decision  to  make  a  further 
purchase  of  Bolivian  tin  at  a  time  when  this  coun- 
try had  no  immediate  need  for  additional  tin.^ 
This  concern  is  founded  today  not  alone  on  the 
traditional  friendship  between  our  two  peoples 
but  also  on  the  realization  that  the  security  of  the 
entire  Free  World  is  threatened  wherever  free  men 
suffer  hunger  or  other  severe  misfortunes. 

We  ajDpreciate  fully  the  fact  that  the  present 
emergency  in  Bolivia  is  one  which  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  Bolivia  are  unable  to  meet 
without  the  assistance  of  friends.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Bolivia  is  already  taking  wise  and  courage- 
ous measures  of  self-help  looking  toward  the 
diversification  and  stabilization  of  the  Bolivian 
economy,  but  unfortunately  these  measures  cannot 
produce  their  full  effect  in  time  to  prevent  severe 
suffering  by  the  people  of  Bolivia  in  the  immediate 
future. 

To  assist  Bolivia  in  this  emergency,  and  to  help 
accelerate  the  economic  diversification  of  your 
country,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
provide  the  following  emergency  aid  in  response 
to  your  request : 

(a)  As  announced  on  October  6,^  I  have  deter- 
mined that  up  to  $5  million  of  Commodity  Credit 
Coi'poration  stocks  of  agricultural  products  shall 
be  made  available  to  meet  the  urgent  relief  re- 
quirements of  Bolivia ; 

(b)  In  addition,  the  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  is  allocating  up  to  $4 
million  of  Mutual  Security  Act  funds  to  be  used 
in  providing  additional  essential  commodities  and 
services  required  by  the  people  of  Bolivia; 

(c)  In  accordance  with  your  request,  most  of 
the  Bolivian  currency  funds  accruing  from  the  sale 
of  these  commodities  to  Bolivian  consumers  are  to 
be  used  by  your  Government  for  projects  which 
will  contribute  to  the  economic  development  of 
Bolivia; 

(d)  The  United  States  contribution  to  the  co- 
operative technical  assistance  program  in  Bolivia 
has  been  more  than  doubled,  and  the  additional 
funds,  together  with  the  matching  contribution 
of  your  Government,  are  to  be  used  for  a  program 
of  emergency  food  production. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  personal 
appreciation  for  the  kind  reference  in  your  letter 


'Ibid.,  .July  20,  1953,  p.  82. 
*  Ibid.,  Oct.  19,  1953,  p.  518. 
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to  the  visit  to  Bolivia  of  my  brother,  Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower.  He  has  given  me  a  first-hand  account 
of  the  situation  in  Bolivia,  and  he  has  been  among 
the  strongest  advocates  of  assistance  to  your 
country. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 

President  Paz  Estenssoro  to  President  Eisenhower 

[TraDBlationli 

I  am  informed  of  the  decision  taken  by  Your 
Excellency's  Government,  in  response  to  the  re- 
quest of  my  Government,  to  provide  immediate  aid 
to  Bolivia  in  the  form  of  foodstuffs  and  other 
essential  commodities,  as  well  as  technical  assist- 
ance for  the  production  of  these  commodities  in 
Bolivia.  In  the  name  of  the  Bolivian  people  I 
express  to  Your  Excellency  my  most  sincere  grati- 
tude for  this  collaboration,  which  is  all  the  more 
valuable  in  that  it  will  permit  us  to  overcome  the 
crisis  through  which  the  economy  of  my  country  is 
passing.  The  attitude  of  Your  Excellency  clearly 
demonstrates  the  solidarity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple with  their  brothers  of  the  continent.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  reiterate  to  Your  Excellency 
the  assurances  of  my  personal  esteem. 

Victor  Paz  Estenssoro 
Constitutional  President  of  Bolivia 


Governor  Lodge's  Mission 
to  Panama  and  Costa  Rica 

White  House  prees  release  dated  October  15 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  Governor  John 
D.  Lodge  of  Connecticut  will  travel  to  Panama 
and  Costa  Rica  early  next  month.  As  personal 
representative  of  the  President,  with  the  rank  of 
Special  Ambassador,  Governor  Lodge  will  depart 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  on  October  30,  for  Pan- 
ama, where  he  will  head  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  50th  Anniversary  celebration  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  ReiJublic  of  Panama,  October  31  to 
November  5.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  celebra- 
tion, Governor  Lodge  will  proceed  to  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  where,  again  as  the  President's  Per- 
sonal Representative  with  the  rank  of  Special 
Ambassador,  he  will  head  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  inauguration  of  Senor  Jose  Figueres  as  Presi- 
dent of  Costa  Rica,  November  G  to  November  11. 

Members  of  the  United  States  delegation  attend- 
ing the  celebration  of  Panama's  50th  Anniversary 
of  independence  will  be: 

John  C.  Wiley,  U.S.  Anibiissador  to  Pannma 
Lt.  General  Horace  McBride,  Commauiler  in  Chief  of  the 
Caribbean  Command 
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John   S.   Sojbold,  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
Jack  D.  Neal,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Middle  American 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Ranking  officials  from  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  American 

Embassy  in  Panama 

Members  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
inauguration  of  President  Figueres  will  be: 

Brooks  Hays,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Nathaniel  P.   Davis,   former  U.S.   Ambassador  to  Costa 

Rica  and  former  Minister  to  Hungary 
Jack  D.  Neal,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Middle  American 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Ranking  officials  accredited  to  the  American  Embassy  at 

San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica 

The  following  letters  were  exchanged  by  Secre- 
tary Dulles  and  Governor  Lodge  relative  to  the 
designation  of  the  Governor: 

Deab  Govebnoe  Lodge:  President  Elsenhower  has  re- 
quested me  to  ask  you  to  head,  with  the  rank  of  Special 
Ambassador,  two  official  delegations  which  will  represent 
the  United  States  Government  at  important  ceremonies 
in  this  Hemisphere  next  month.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  Republic  of  Panama  on  November  3,  1953, 
and  the  second  is  the  inauguration  of  Senor  .Ios4  Figueres 
as  President  of  Costa  Rica  on  November  8,  1953. 

Both  of  these  ceremonies  are  events  requiring  special 
recognition  by  this  Government  and  both  the  President 
and  I  are  very  anxious  to  have  a  public  figure  of  out- 
standing qualifications  as  head  of  our  delegations.  The 
President  and  I  are  aware  of  the  notable  work  you  did 
on  a  similar  mission  to  Puerto  Rico,  which  you  undertook 
at  his  request  earlier  this  year.  We  also  had  in  mind 
your  broad  experience  during  your  four  years  on  the- 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  We  are  confident 
that  you  will  be  able  to  carry  out  these  missions  wli 
distinction  and  we  are  both  most  anxious  to  have  yi 
undertake  these  tasks 

May  I  add  that  we  realize  this  Is  a  very  difficult  tinw 
for  you  to  take  on  extra  duties  of  this  sort  and  that  W| 
would  not  ask  you  to  make  the  sacrifice  if  we  did  not  feti 
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that  this  was  a  matter  very  much  In  the  national  interest) 
I  am  hopeful,  and  I  know  I  express  the  hope  of  the  Presli 
dent  as  well,  that  you  will  be  able  to  accept  tbeat^ 
designations. 

With  kind  personal  regards 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Fosteb  DrrLLni 


Dear  Mb.  Secretaby  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  il 
which  you  advise  me  of  the  President's  request  that  ; 
head  the  delegations  representing  the  United  States  G 
ernment  next  month  in  I'anama  and  Costa  Klca.  I  deepl] 
appreciate  the  expression  of  confidence  which  underUei 
this  invitation. 

I  am  faced  with  such  a  busy  schedule  In  Connectl 
that  if  the  mission  were  to  be  purely  ceremonial  I  woul( 
not  feel  myself  in  a  position  to  accept.     However,  I  aoi 
aware  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  real  problems  hen 
Involved,  and  since  the  President  and  you  feel  that  till 
mission  Is  Important  to  our  national  interest,  I  want  yo» 
to  know  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  undertake  this  respon  i|, 
sibility.     Accordingly    I   shall   start    immediately    to   re  J 
adjust  my  schedule  for  the  period  concerned. 

Will  you  please  convey  to  the  President  my  acceptano 
of  his  wishes  in  this  matter.  I  shall  await  detailed  Id 
formation  from  your  office. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Lodob  i 
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U.S.  Responsibility— A  Society  of  Consent 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles ' 


You  are  discussing  new  patterns  for  mid-cen- 
tury living.    We  need  new  patterns  for  our  foreign 
relations  because  the  past  half  century  has  greatly 
changed  us.     During  the  preceding  century  we 
were  a  young  Nation,  experimenting  with  a  free 
society.     As  such,  we  had  influence,  for  what  we 
did  caught  the  imagination  of  many  peoples  and 
led  them  to  follow  in  our  way.     But  we  were  not 
a  world  power,  as  that  term  is  ordinarily  used. 
- 1  Now  we  have  grown  to  maturity  and  possess  great 
military   and  economic  strength.     What  w©  do 
with  that  strength  is  vital  to  ourselves  and  others. 
Conceivably,  we  could  adopt  a  pattern  of  isola- 
tion.    That  is  only  a  theoretical  possibility.     It 
.  .runs  counter  to  basic  American  tradition.     Our 
E  1  founders  from  the  beginning  saw  our  Nation  as 
'    one  which  existed  not  merely  for  itself  but  for 
':■   mankind.     They  were  endowed  with  a  sense  of 
.  1  mission.     That  spirit  was  persistent.     It  still  per- 

■  sists.     The  problem  that  we  face  is  not  whether 
to  be  part  of  the  world  but  how  to  be  part  of  the 

.    world. 

Coercion 

That  problem  is  now  complicated  by  the  fact 
of  our  material  power.  It  is  so  large  that  there 
is  danger  that  we  seem  to  use  it  for  coercion. 

Coercion  is  the  Soviet  way.  Its  rulers  have 
built  a  power  bloc  of  some  800  million  people,  all 
subject  to  a  single  will.  They  believe  that  differ- 
ence inevitably  breeds  discord,  with  consequent 

■  inefficiency  and  even  war.  Therefore,  it  is  taught 
,.  .that  all  the  peoples,  in  all  the  nations,  must  be 
vr  iforced  into  a  strait  jacket  of  conformity. 

A  central  will  resides  in  Moscow,  and  thus  Mos- 
cow becomes  the  capital  of  all  the  captive  world. 

"    IV  Society  of  Consent 

We  shall  not  emulate  that  example  and  try  to 
make  Washington  the  place  from  wliich  decisions 
are  imposed.     Our  pattern  of  living  must  be  a 


'  Made  before  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Forum  at 
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pattern  of  unity.  But  that  unity  must  not  be 
coerced.  It  must  flow  from  the  free  acceptance 
of  concepts  which  override  differences.  It  must 
be  a  society  of  consent. 

There  are  those  among  our  own  people  who, 
knowing  the  power  we  could  wield,  wonder  and 
sometimes  gi-umble  that  we  do  not  use  that  power 
to  impose  what  they  feel  certain  would  be  right. 
There  are  those  in  other  countries  who  imagine 
coercion  behind  proposals  which  are  designed  to 
evoke  willing  consent.  Also,  it  is  not  easy  to  be 
inventive  and  creative  and  to  find  the  formula- 
tions which,  like  magnets,  will  draw  together  those 
who,  in  particular  cases,  are  apart.  Nevertheless, 
free  association  is  the  only  decent  way  to  live, 
nationally  and  internationally.  It  is  the  only  safe 
way  to  live.  For  both  isolation  and  coercion  are 
bound  to  bring  disaster. 

Officials  of  me  present  administration  have  done 
much  traveling.  They  have  not  been  sightseeing 
but  idea-seeking.  We  seek  exchange  of  views  and 
the  knowledge  which  would  enable  us  better  to 
help  in  developing  a  society  of  consent.  I  have 
myself  been  to  over  20  countries  this  year.  I  re- 
turned yesterday  from  a  trip  to  London,  where  I 
met  with  Sir  Winston  Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden  of 
Great  Britain  and  Mr.  Bidault  of  France. 

This  meeting  in  itself  illustrates  the  kind  of  ef- 
fort that  is  being  made  between  the  free-world 
nations.  As  in  almost  every  case  of  free-world 
meetings,  there  were  initial  differences.  These 
quickly  fell  into  the  background  as  we  immersed 
ourselves  in  constructive  efforts  conducted  in  an 
atmosphere  of  complete  cordiality. 

I  shall  mention  here  some  of  the  matters  we 
discussed.  I  do  so,  not  to  elaborate  in  detail,  for 
which  we  have  not  time,  but  to  illustrate  how  we 
sought  to  find  unifying  principles  which  might 
relax  tension  in  various  areas. 


Germany 

We  considered  the  problem  of  Germany.  It  is 
normal  that  Germany  should  contribute  to  its  own 
defense  and  that  of  Europe.  But  also  German 
military  strength  must  never  again  become  a 
menace.     The  free  world  needs  the  Germans  as 
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an  asset.  But  Western  civilization  must  never 
again  be  exposed  to  the  tragedy  of  self-inflicted 
vfounds. 

So,  French  minds  invented,  and  German  minds 
endorsed,  the  unifying  idea  of  making  Western 
Europe  into  a  single  defense  and  political  com- 
munity. Thus  two  objectives,  which  otherwise 
would  clash,  are  resolved  by  a  unifying  principle. 
This  principle  is  in  the  course  of  political  adop- 
tion. Days  of  decision  are  near.  In  London  we 
gave  the  European  project  our  strongest  backing. 

At  the  same  time  we  considered  the  unification 
of  Germany,  of  which  the  eastern  portion  is  still 
held  by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  again  invited  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  meet  with 
us  to  discuss  this  vital  matter.^  We  suggested 
November  9  as  a  date. 

It  is  our  view  that  few  things  would  be  more 
dangerous  than  a  meeting  which  produced  the 
illusion  of  agreement,  without  the  reality  of  agree- 
ment. Therefore  we  proposed  a  meeting  of  For- 
eign Ministers  about  Germany.  This  will  pro- 
vide an  answer  to  whether  the  Soviet  Government 
is  willing  to  have  a  meeting  on  terms  which  will 
provide  an  actual  testing  of  its  intentions  in  terms 
sufficiently  concrete  to  be  significant.  That  is  the 
single  project  now  before  the  Soviets.  Their  de- 
cision in  relation  to  that  is  what  we  now  await. 
We  hope  that  the  answer  will  be  affirmative.  In 
any  event  it  will  be  revealing. 

Trieste 

Trieste  is  an  area  of  historic  bitternesses.  A  new 
concept  is  in  the  making  which  could  bury  these 
bitternesses.  It  would  draw  Yugoslavia  together 
with  Italy  and  the  other  Nato  allies  in  a  common 
strategy  designed  to  insure  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  South  Europe.  Yugoslavia  cannot  be 
secure  as  an  independent  nation  without  associa- 
tion witli  its  Nato  neighbors,  Turkey,  Greece,  and 
Italy.  Conversations  between  some  of  them  have 
been  taking  place  in  the  hope  of  developing  a 
common  strategy.  But  tliese  conversations  failed 
of  adequate  results  because  Trieste  was  always  a 
divisive  and  limiting  factor. 

Yugoshvvia  is  already  administering  de  facto 
half  of  the  Trieste  Territory  (Zone  13).  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are  the  occupying 
powers  in  the  other  half  (Zone  A).  This  Zone  is 
predominantly  Italian.  So,  after  many  explora- 
tions, we  concluded  to  relinqui.sh  the  administra- 
tion of  zione  A  to  Italy.  We  believe  this  will  pave 
the  way  to  a  final  peaceful  solution. 

The  United  States  has  sought  in  many  ways  to 
strengthen  Southern  Europe,  including  Yugo- 
slavia. We  have  not  allowed  ourselves  to  be  de- 
terred by  points  of  disagreement,  of  which  there 
are  plenty.     We  have  given  priority  to  the  higher 
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concept  of  unity  in  the  face  of  common  peril. 
That  is  the  concept  which  England,  France,  and 
the  United  States  embraced  at  London  and  which 
we  hope  will  be  honored  by  both  Italy  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Israel 

We  considered  the  grave  incidents  of  violence 
which  mar  Israel's  relations  with  its  neighbors. 
It  was  the  United  Nations  which  played  an  essen- 
tial part  in  creating  the  State  of  Israel,  and  we  felt 
that  this  was  clearly  an  occasion  to  invoke  tl\e 
concept  of  decent  respect  for  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind as  represented  by  the  United  Nations.  So  we 
agreed  to  join  in  asking  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  to  take  jurisdiction  of  this  matter. 

Korea 

We  exchanged  views  about  Korea.  There  the 
basic  principle  upon  which  we  now  rest  is  the 
preservation  of  peace.  We  hope  it  will  be  a  uni- 
fying principle. 

In  1950  the  United  States  joined  with  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  and  with  contingents  from  15 
other  nations  of  the  United  Nations  to  fight  armed 
aggression  and  to  establish  the  principle  that  the 
weak  shall  not  be  the  easy  prey  of  great  offensive 
forces.  That  principle  has  been  sustained. 
There  remains  the  problem  of  unifying  Korea. 
The  division  of  Korea  is  wrong  and,  unhappily 
there  are  similar  wrongs  elsewhere,  as  in  Ger- 
many. But  new  war  is  not  the  way  to  right  such: 
wrongs.  They  should  be  made  to  respond  tc 
peaceful  treatment  applied  with  patience,  per- 
sistence, and  wisdom. 

Indochina 

We  talked  of  Indochina.  The  United  States' 
as  the  first  colony  to  win  its  freedom,  understands 
the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  Indochina.  W( 
also  imderstand  and  endorse  the  French  deter- 
mination to  save  tliis  important  area  and  its  peo 
pies  from  being  taken  over  by  the  enemies  o; 
freedom. 

These  two  principles  have  been  in  conflict.  Bui 
now  a  new  political  arrangement  is  being  workec 
out  by  France  and  the  Associated  States.  It  is 
designed  to  advance  the  aspirations  of  these  peo 
pies  and  also  rally  them  against  Communis' 
encroachment.  Thus,  the  two  aims  would  be  com 
bined  in  mutual  support  rather  than  in  hostile  con 
flict.  In  London  we  welcomed  these  developments 
They  are  fraught  with  difficulty  but  also  vibran 
with  new  hope. 

Conclusion 

These  examples,  drawn  from  our  conference  o: 
the  past  weekend,  show  how  it  may  be  possible  t«  it 
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develop  a  society  of  consent  by  invoking  new  con- 
cepts which  will  put  differences  to  rout. 

Let  me  add  that,  while  what  we  did  was  impor- 
tant, what  we  did  not  do  was  equally  important. 
We  did  not  undermine  the  moral  strength  of  the 
free  world  by  resort  to  measures  of  short-range 
expediency.  We  avoided  platitudes  without  prac- 
tical relevancy. 

This  pattern  for  living  wliich  I  outline  is  not 
easy.  It  is  simple  to  formulate  broad  principles. 
But  it  is  hard  to  be  sure  that  they  actually  fit  the 
facts  of  a  particular  case.  That  is  why  we  seek 
to  learn  from  others  what  otherwise  we  cannot 
know. 

Also,  it  requires  patience.  Great  ventures 
usually  i-equire  time.  Consent,  in  particular,  is 
often  slow  business.  Persistence,  and  unwilling- 
ness to  be  discouraged,  are  the  ingredients  of  a 
system  of  consent. 

We  shall  not  always  succeed.  We  should  have  a 
fair  measure  of  success.  But  our  Nation  will  never 
fulfill  its  destiny  and  our  own  security  will  be- 
come gravely  impaired,  if  it  only  moves  when  suc- 
cess is  100  percent  assured.  Policies,  to  be  ade- 
quate, must  risk  some  temporary  setbacks  as  part 
of  a  total  strategy  of  success. 

There  is  need  also  of  private  enterprise,  such 
as  that  which  you  are  displayinjj  here.  Imagina- 
,  tion  and  resourcefulness  are  all  that  stand  between 
us  and  gi-eat  disaster.  But,  after  all,  these  quali- 
ties are  the  stock-in-trade  of  n  free  society  and, 
above  all,  of  its  private  members. 

Peace  and  freedom  are  only  won  in  the  same 

way  that  great  wars  are  won — that  is,  by  sus- 

".  tained  sacrificial  effort,  by  affirmative  planning,  by 

,  broad  cooperation,  by  technical  competence,  and, 

above  all,  by  clarifying  the  issues  so  that  we  strive 

only  for  what  is  right. 

I  suggest  that  this  be  our  pattern  for  interna- 
,  tional  living  during  the  second  half  of  the  second 
century  of  our  Eepublic. 


Trieste's  Relation  to  Defense 
)f  South  Europe 


Tess  release  578  dated  October  20 

Asked  at  his  press  conference  on  October  20 
ohether  he  regarded  a  five-power  conference  as  the 
hest  approach  to  a  settlement  of  the  Trieste  ques- 
tion at  this  time,  Secretary  Dulles  made  the  fol- 
owing  reply: 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
it  London  we  had  a  preliminary  and  exploratory 
ixchange  of  views  on  the  question  of  Trieste. 
Vhile  no  formal  pi'oposal  has  as  yet  been  made, 
t  was  our  view  that  a  conference  consisting  of 
epresentatives  of  the  United  States,  United  King- 
,1,  lorn,  France,  Italy,  and  Yugoslavia  could  be  a 
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useful  step  in  putting  the  Trieste  matter  into  its 
proper  perspective. 

The  basic  problem  of  that  area  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sound  strategic  plan  for  the  defense  of 
South  Europe.  There  have  been  conversations 
between  the  Governments  of  Turkey,  Greece,  and 
Yugoslavia  along  these  lines.  There  have  been 
conversations  along  these  same  lines  here  in  Wash- 
ington between  Yugoslav,  United  States,  British, 
and  French  military  leaders.  Conversations  with 
Italy  are  a  continuing  part  of  Nato  strategic 
planning. 

But  in  all  this,  Trieste  arises  as  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  larger  concept  and  interferes  with 
planning  for  matters  which  are  far  more  impor- 
tant than  the  particular  distribution  of  the  Trieste 
area.  It  is  thus  our  belief  that  discussions  between 
these  five  powers  would  be  a  useful  step  in  putting 
our  decisions  on  Trieste  into  its  proper  setting  in 
the  larger  concept  of  the  defense  of  the  vast  area 
affected. 


Secretary  Dulles'  Statement 
on  Aid  to  Israel 

Press  release  594  dated  October  23 

In  answer  to  inquiries  as  to  what  Secretary 
Dulles  said  at  his  press  conference  on  October  W, 
1953,  regarding  aid  to  Israel,  the  Department  of 
State,  on  October  23,  released  the  following  quota- 
tions from  the  Secretary's  press  conference: 

The  Secretary  was  asked  whether  the  United 
States  had  cut  off  aid  to  Israel  for  the  time  being. 
He  replied : 

"We  are  continuing,  as  I  understand  it,  our  so- 
called  technical  cooperation  aid.  As  far  as  the 
allocation  of  funds  is  concerned,  out  of  the  amount 
which  was  made  available  by  the  last  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act,  there  has  been  no  allocation,  as  yet, 
to  Israel  and  we  have  deferred  making  that  in  view 
of  the  problems  which  exist  in  that  area  between 
the  United  Nations  and  Israel. 

"That  deferment  of  allocation  was  made  at  the 
time  of  the  decision  of  General  Bennike  [Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Or- 
ganization] with  reference  to  the  water  develop- 
ment of  the  Jordan.  It  was  not  based  upon  the 
more  recent  incidents." 

Wlien  asked  whether  there  had  been  any  allo- 
cations to  other  Near  East  States  from  that  fund, 
the  Secretary  replied : 

"I  do  not  think  it  has  been  done  in  any  im- 
portant way  except  as  it  may  have  been  drawn  on 
in  the  allocation  that  was  made  to  the  Government 
of  Iran,  which  was  announced  some  time  ago." 

When  asked  to  state  more  precisely  why  the  al- 
location to  Israel  had  been  deferred,  the  Secretary 
replied : 
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"It  was  deferred  because  it  seemed  to  us  that 
the  State  of  Israel  should  respect  General  Ben- 
nike's  decision,  and  that  as  long  as  the  State  of 
Israel  was  acting  in  defiance  of  that  decision,  it 
was  questionable  at  least  as  to  whether  we  should 
make  the  allocation.  I  might  add  we  recognize 
that  there  was  a  right  of  appeal  from  General 
Bennike's  decision  to  the  Security  Council,  but  we 
felt  that  pending  the  exercise  of  that  appeal  it 
would  have  been  better  that  the  work  be  suspended 
unless  General  Bennike  agreed  that  it  could  go  on 
without  prejudice  to  the  interests  which  he 
thought  were  jeopardized  on  the  part  of  Syria." 

Asked  whether  he  meant  work  on  the  hydro- 
electric project,  the  Secretary  replied: 

•'It  is  a  water  diversion  project." 


U.S.-lranian  Friendship 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  * 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  greet  Dr.  Nazrollah  Entezam 
as  Ambassador-Designate  of  Iran  to  the  United 
States  and  as  a  respected  friend  of  long  standing. 

Dr.  Entezam  is  no  stranger  here,  having  served 
his  country  in  a  similar  capacity  in  the  past.  He 
also  hns  served  his  country  with  distinction  as 
Iran's  representative  to  the  United  Nations,  being 
president  of  the  General  Assembly  2  years  ago, 
and  has  furthered  the  cause  of  free  people  every- 
where through  his  devotion  to  and  energetic  sup- 
port of  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Shah  and  Premier 
Zahedi,  Iran  today  is  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  the  recent  Communist-abetted  disorders  and  is 
striving  to  overcome  serious  economic  dislocations 
which  have  come  about  during  the  past  2  years. 
The  United  States,  as  a  means  of  helping  Iran 
carry  out  urgent  measures  to  stabilize  her  economy, 
has  extended  $45  million  in  emergency  aid,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  previously  granted  under  the  techni- 
cal-cooperation program. 

These  constitute  conci-ete  evidence  of  the  friend- 
ship and  concern  of  the  United  States  toward  Iran 
and  our  desire  that  Iran  prosper  as  an  independent 
country  and  a  respected  member  of  the  family  of 
free  nations. 

It  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  Dr.  Entezam  in  furthering  the 
mutual  feeling  of  friendship  and  respect  that  al- 
ready exists  between  our  two  countries,  sharing 
as  they  do  the  desire  for  freedom  and  the  hope 
that  peace  shall  prevail  in  the  world. 


'  Made  on  reccivins  the  new  Iranian  Ambassador  on 
Oct.  22  (press  release  586).  Dr.  Entezam  previously 
served  as  Ambassador  In  Washington  from  September 
ID.IO  to  September  1952. 
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Preliminary  Meeting  in  Korea 

Press  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  579  dated  October  20 

I  want  first  to  make  a  brief  statement  with  ref- 
erence to  the  message  that  we  have  received  from 
the  Chinese  Communists  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Swedish  Government. 

You  may  recall  that  we  have  previously  sent 
three  communications  to  the  Chinese  Communists 
through  that  channel  in  an  effort  to  advance  and 
assure  the  holding  of  a  political  conference  as 
foreseen  by  the  Korean  armistice.  AVe  urged  in 
our  last  communication  that  instead  of  exchang- 
ing written  communications,  which  seemed  to  bo 
getting  nowhere,  there  might  usefully  be  an  ac- 
tual face-to-face  meeting  of  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  acting  on  behalf  of  the  17  na- 
tions designated  by  the  United  Nations  Assembly 
with  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
and  the  North  Koreans  to  make  the  practical  ar- 
rangements necessary  to  get  that  conference  going. 
We  did  this  in  a  further  effort  to  reach  agreement 
upon  a  time  and  place. 

The  communication  which  we  have  just  received 
from  the  Communists  indicates  acceptance  of  that 
proposition  of  ours.  The  communication  contains 
a  number  of  statements  that  we  do  not  agree  with, 
but  the  essential  is  that  at  least  one  practical  step 
will  be  taken  toward  getting  the  political  con- 
ference under  way. 

Mr.  Arthur  Dean,  who  has  been  designated  by 
the  President  as  a  Special  Ambassador  for  the 
purpose  of  this  political  conference,  will  be  leav- 
ing tomorrow  for  Panmunjom  to  have  these  dis- 
cussions about  arrangements.  We  certainly  hope 
that  out  of  those  talks  will  come  the  actual  po- 
litical conference  itself.  I  want  to  make  clear 
these  talks  are  merely  on  arrangements  and  will 
not  deal  themselves  with  any  substantive  matters. 

It  continues  to  be  our  view  that  the  question 
of  composition  insofar  as  our  side  is  concerned  is 
disposed  of  by  the  United  Nations  Assembly  reso- 
lution designating  the  16  United  Nations  bellig- 
erents and  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  Chinese 
Communists'  note  says  they  reserve  the  right  tofl*' 
raise  this  question  again,  and  we  cannot  prevent  i 
their  speaking  of  it  if  they  wish  to  speak  of  it. 

Message  From  Chinese  Communist 
Government,  October  19 

U.N.  doc.  A/2515  dated  October  19 

The  Central  Peoples'  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ples' Republic  of  China  has  noted  and  has,  to- 
gether with  the  Government  of  the  Democratic 
Peoples'  Republic  of  Korea,  made  a  study  of  the 
communication  of  the  United  States  Government 
transmitted  through  the  Swedish  Government  on 
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October  14,  1953.'  I  am  now  authorized  to  com- 
municate, on  behalf  of  the  Central  Peoples'  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China,  as 
follows: 

1.  In   its   communication  of   October   14,   the 
United  States  Government  asserts  that  General 
Nam  II,  senior  delegate  of  the  Korean  and  Chinese 
;  delegation  to  the  armistice  negotiations,  previ- 
ously insisted  that  participants  in  the  political 
conference  should  be  confined  to  governments  con- 
cerned on  both  sides.     This  is  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  fact.     When  Agenda  Item  5  of  the  Ko- 
rean armistice  negotiations  was  under  discussion 
in  February  1952,  the  negotiating  representative 
of  the  United  Nations  Command  side  tried  hard 
to  include  the  greatest  majority  of  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  who  did  not  participate  in  the 
Korean  war,  in  the  opposing  side  of  the  two  bel- 
.  ligerent  sides  in  the  Korean  war.     Therefore,  Gen- 
eral Nam  II  in  the  course  of  discussions  explicitly 
defined  the  connotation  of  the  term  "governments 
of  countries  concerned  of  the  opposing  sides"  as 
the  governments  of  the  Democratic  Peoples'  Re- 
public of  Korea  and  the  Peoples'  Republic  of 
China  on  the  one  side,  and  the  governments  of 
countries  concerned  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
imand  on  the  other  side.     General  Nam  II  also 
jpointed  out  that  the  greatest  majority  of  members 
of  the  United  Nations  who  did  not  participate  in 
;  jthe  Korean  war  should  not  be  included  in  the  op- 
posing side  of  the  two  belligerent  sides  in  Korea. 
This  interpretation  was  agreed  to  at  that  time  by 
:Vice- Admiral  Joy,  spokesman  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Command.     During  the  entire  course  of  the 
armistice  negotiations,  the  Korean  and  Chinese 
negotiating  delegation  never  held  the  opinion  that 
-  Ithe  political  conference  should  not  have  the  par- 
i  ticipation  of  other  neutral  nations  concerned.     It 
is  also  utterly  impossible  to  draw  from  Paragraph 
60  of  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement  the  con- 
clusion that  the  political  conference  must  exclude 
:  the  participation  of  other  neutral  nations  con- 
cerned.    Furthermore,  it  is  also   recognized  in 
Resolution  B  adopted  by  the  430th  Plenary  Meet- 
;  ;ing  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  that 
:.  jthe  Soviet  Union  who  is  not  on  either  of  the  two 
belligerent  sides  may  participate  in  the  political 
conference:    This  is  suflScient  to  show  that  the 
,  principle  that  composition  of  the  political  confer- 
l  ence  should  not  be  limited  to  the  two  belligerent 
sides  is  already  approved  by  the  greatest  majority 
of  members  of  the  United  Nations.     Therefore, 
the  Central  Peoples'  Government  of  the  Peoples' 
Republic  of  China  deems  that  the  proposition  on 


'  BtJixETiN  of  Oct.  26,  1953,  p.  550. 


which  it  insists  all  along  is  completely  correct, 
namely,  that  the  political  conference  should  have 
the  participation  of  neutral  nations  concerned,  es- 

?iecially  Asian  neutral  nations  concerned,  apart 
rom  the  two  belligerent  sides  in  Korea. 

2.  Based  on  the  above,  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  should  have  accepted  the  proposals 
put  forward  by  the  governments  of  the  Peoples' 
Republic  of  China  and  Democratic  Peoples'  Re- 
public of  Korea  in  their  cables  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dag. 
Hammarskjold,  the  Secretary  General,  dated  Sep- 
tember 13  and  14  respectively.  It  should  have 
recommended  the  entire  composition  of  the  politi- 
cal conference,  including  both  the  two  belligerent 
sides  and  other  neutral  nations  concerned.  How- 
ever, the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  has 
rejected  the  reasonable  proposals  of  the  Chinese 
and  Korean  side,  bowing  to  the  will  of  a  minority 
of  nations  and  going  against  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The 
Central  Peoples'  Government  of  the  Peoples'  Re- 
public of  China  cannot  but  once  again  express 
deep  regret  at  it. 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  principled  attitude 
taken  by  us  on  the  question  of  the  political  con- 
ference, and  taking  into  account  the  demand  of 
the  people  of  the  whole  world  who  ardently  wish 
the  political  conference  to  be  convened  speedily, 
the  Central  Peoples'  Government  of  the  Peoples' 
Republic  of  China,  after  consultations  with  the 
government  of  the  Democratic  Peoples'  Republic 
of  Korea,  agrees  to  dispatch  representatives 
jointly  to  meet  with  the  United  States  representa- 
tive at  Panmunjom  on  October  26,  for  conducting 
discussions  on  the  question  of  the  political 
conference. 

4.  The  Central  Peoples'  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ples' Republic  of  China  deems  that  in  these  dis- 
cussions, there  could  be  included  the  settlement 
of  the  place  and  time  of  the  political  conference, 
and  the  various  procedural,  administrative  and 
related  questions  as  to  arrangements  as  set  forth 
in  the  communication  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

However,  the  Central  Peoples'  Government  still 
holds  that,  what  is  more  essential,  these  discussions 
should  settle  the  question  of  composition  of  the 
political  conference.  On  account  of  this  the  Cen- 
tral Peoples'  Government  hereby  declares  that  it 
reserves  the  right  to  raise  the  question  of  composi- 
tion of  the  political  conference  for  discussion  and 
settlement  in  these  discussions. 

Chou  En-Lai. 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Centred 
Peoples''    Government    of    the    Peoples' 
Republic  of  China. 
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The  Communist  Campaign  in  the  Far  East 


hy  Walter  S.  Robertson 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs '' 


My  responsibilities  in  the  Department  of  State 
are  concerned  with  a  vast  area  of  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  people  stretching  from  Japan 
to  the  frontier  of  India.  It  includes  Japan,  Ko- 
rea, Red  China,  Formosa  China,  the  Philippines, 
Indochina,  Indonesia,  Burma,  Thailand,  and  Ma- 
laya. A  large  map  of  the  area  hangs  on  the  side 
wall  of  my  office.  You  could  stand  before  it  blind- 
folded and  throw  a  spitball — or,  more  elegantly, 
a  dart — and  wherever  spitball  or  dart  might  land 
would  spell  trouble,  not  just  ordinai-y  trouble  but 
trouble  basically  concerned  with  the  ideological 
struggle  which  is  holding  our  world  in  a  gi'ip  of 
tension  and  uncertainty.  Fortunately  for  us  there 
is  not  time  enough  to  tell  you  about  all  of  these 
troubles.  In  fact  there  is  not  time  to  tell  you  all 
about  any  one  of  them.  I  therefore  shall  discuss 
in  more  or  less  general  terms  the  central  issues 
which  are  basic  to  them  all. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  consider  what  the  Far  East 
means  to  the  Kremlin,  what  they  see  from  Mos- 
cow when  they  look  out  across  Sinkiang  and  Mon- 
golia. I  think  what  they  see  is  fairly  simple.  The 
Far  East  means  three  things  to  the  Kremlin,  I 
believe.  First,  it  means  the  manpower  of  China — 
not  450  million  people  but  450  million  units  of 
manpower.  Second,  it  means  the  industrial  ca- 
pacity of  Japan,  one  of  the  great  manufacturing 
centers  of  the  world.  Third,  it  means  the  re- 
sources of  Southeast  Asia,  which  is  tlie  rice  bowl 
of  Asia  and  the  source  of  an  abundance  of  strate- 
gic raw  materials,  badly  needed  by  the  Conmiunist 
bloc. 

The  Kremlin  has  long  had  as  one  of  its  main 
objectives  the  control  of  these  assets.  Until  r.)45 
its  designs  had  been  frustrated.  Then  in  tliat  year 
the  defeat  of  Japan  removed  tlie  outstanding 
counter-poise  to  Kussian  power  in  East  Asia  while 
the  catastrophic  concessions  made  to  Stalin  at 
Yalta  placed  the  Russians  in  effective  control  of 
the  ricli  provinces  of  Manchuria,  a  strategic  prize 


'  .Vddrcss  made  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Louisville,  Ky..  on  Oct.  14  (press  release  508). 
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of  great  value  and  an  ideal  base  from  which  to 
render  the  maximum  assistance  to  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  their  contest  with  the  National 
Government.  In  addition,  by  refusing  for  a  pe- 
riod of  about  3  months  to  allow  the  United  States 
to  transport  troops  of  the  Chinese  National  Gov- 
ernment into  Manchuria  to  accept  surrender  from 
the  Japanese,  the  Soviet  Russians  were  able  to 
vitiate  the  Potsdam  declarations  providing  for 
such  surrender  and  to  turn  over  large  areas  and 
vast  quantities  of  Japanese  arms  and  equipment  to 
the  guerrilla  Chinese  Communists.  The  net  result 
of  this  and  other  factors  behind  the  debacle  in 
China  was  that  the  Communists — Russians  and 
Chinese — acquired  control  of  mainland  China  and 
reaped  the  fruits  of  the  victory  the  United  States 
had  won  after  'iy^  years  of  terrific  sacrifice  in 
blood  and  in  treasure. 

The  Communist  conquest  of  China  gave  the 
Communists  not  only  450  million  Chinese  farmers, 
artisans,  factory  workers,  and  soldiers;  it  gave 
them  also  a  vast  base  of  operations  against  the 
other  two  components  of  the  Far  East,  Japan  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

Speaking  in  November  1949,  Malenkov,  the  pres- 
ent Prime  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union,  said 
meaningfully : 

The  national  struggle  of  liberation  of  the  peoples  of 
Asia,  the  Pacific  Ocean  basin,  and  of  the  whole  colonial 
world,  has  risen  to  a  new  and  considerably  higher  stage. 

Seven  months  later,  tlic  Communist  advance  on 
Japan  began  with  the  launching  of  the  southward 
drive  of  the  Communist  North  Korean  army. 

It  is  intensely  satisfying  to  bo  able  to  record : 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  tiiis  time  made  a  very 
l)ad  miscalcuhition.     We  had  learned  something 
from  tiie  fail  of  China,  from  the  Soviet  attempts 
on  the  integrity  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  from  the 
Connuiinist  takeover  of  Czechoslovakia,  from  the 
Soviet  blockade  of  Berlin.     The  reaction  to  the  at- 
tack upon  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  swift  and] 
to  the  point.     Our  Nation  will  have  eternally  to; 
its  credit  its  leadcrsliip  of  the  first  collective  police* 
action  in  history  against  an  act  of  international 
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banditry.  If  mankind  at  long  last  is  to  free  itself 
from  the  scourge  of  war,  it  may  well  look  back 
upon  the  rallying  of  the  16  nations  against  the 
aggressor  in  Korea  as  the  turning  point  in  its 
struggle. 

The  Communists  have  paid  severe  penalties  for 
their  crime  in  Korea.  Tliey  have  suffered  many 
more  than  1  million  casualties — how  many  more 
they  themselves  probably  do  not  know.  They 
stand  now  behind  the  line  from  which  the  attack 
was  launched — as  far  as  ever  from  Japan,  the 
ultimate  goal.  Their  losses  in  materiel,  particu- 
larly transportation  equipment,  have  been  enor- 
mous. Above  all,  the  West  has  been  fully  and 
finally  aroused  to  its  peril.  The  expenditures  of 
the  United  States  on  defense  were  approximately 
quadrupled  after  the  Korean  aggression.  I  may 
also  observe  that  we  hear  the  United  States  less 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  Chinese  Communist 
press  as  a  "Paper  Tiger."  We  have  demon- 
strated that  the  United  States,  even  in  a  very 
limited  mobilization,  is  not  powerless  to  support 
the  independence  of  a  free  nation  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pacific. 

The  Communist  Campaign 

We  must  not  for  one  moment  imagine,  however, 
that  the  Communists  have  given  up  their  objec- 
tives in  Korea.  They  have  fought  for  every  inch 
and  will  continue  to  do  so — if  not  militarily  then 
certainly  in  the  arena  of  political  action,  con- 
spiracy, and  propaganda.  On  the  covert  side,  we 
may  be  sure  that  no  efforts  are  being  spared  to 
move  Communist  agents  into  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Another  sort  of  campaign  is  being  con- 
ducted in  the  open.  The  Communists  are  trying 
by  every  expedient  to  whip  up  mistrust  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  of  the  United  States 
among  other  peoples.  They  are  seeking  to  ex- 
ploit the  natural  desires  of  people  everywliere  for 
peace  and  a  relaxation  of  world  tensions  by  crying 
to  the  four  winds  that  our  Government  and  the 
Government  of  President  Syngman  Rhee  are  bel- 
ligerent, self-seeking,  and  arrogant  and  are 
plotting  a  renewal  of  the  war  with  a  military  drive 
to  the  North.  Wliile  our  purpose  in  the  Korean 
political  conference — scheduled  according  to  the 
armistice  to  begin  by  October  28 — is  to  provide 
for  the  reuniting  of  Korea  in  accordance  with  the 
passionate  desires  of  the  Korean  people,  the  Com- 
munists continue  to  impede  the  preparations  for 
the  conference  by  dragging  in  extraneous  issues 
and  to  accuse  us  of  plotting  to  sabotage  the  con- 
ference. We  may  say  this  for  Communist  propa- 
ganda, that  what  it  lacks  in  subtlety  and  plausi- 
bility it  makes  up  for  in  vehemence  and  persist- 
ence. 

T^liile  making  their  main  effort  in  Korea,  the 
Communists  have  not  held  up  on  their  drive  to- 
ward the  South.  Just  as  Korea  is  the  bridge 
between  China  and  Japan,  so  the  plains  of  north- 
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ern  Viet-Nam,  in  Indochina,  form  the  corridor 
between  China  and  Southeast  Asia. 

When,  at  the  end  of  1949,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists completed  their  march  from  Manchuria 
to  the  southern  border  of  China  they  were  able  to 
join  hands  with  another  powerful  Communist 
movement  across  that  border  in  Viet-Nam,  the 
largest  of  the  three  countries  in  Indochina.  The 
Communists  in  Viet-Nam,  organized  in  the  Viet 
Minh  League  under  Ho  Chi-minh,  had  obtained  a 
strangle  hold  on  the  revolutionary  movement 
against  French  rule  that  had  broken  out  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

The  war  in  Viet-Nam  today  is  between  the 
forces  of  the  Communist-dominated  Viet  Minh 
League,  which  have  been  receiving  arms,  training, 
and  technicians  from  Communist  China,  and  the 
combined  forces  of  the  French  Union  and  of  the 
Vietnamese  Government  that  was  organized  under 
Bao  Dai  late  in  1949.  This  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, like  the  Governments  of  the  other  two  Asso- 
ciated States  of  Indochina — Cambodia  and  Laos — 
has  been  progressively  taking  over  the  full  powers 
of  self-rule  by  agreement  with  France.  Today, 
the  independence  of  the  State  of  Viet-Nam,  like 
that  of  the  other  Associated  States,  is  very  nearly 
an  established  fact.  The  State  of  Viet-Nam  has 
come  to  challenge  with  increasing  force  and  effec- 
tiveness the  false  claim  of  the  Viet  Minh  to  repre- 
sent Vietnamese  nationalism,  while  the  Viet  Minh, 
in  its  increasing  dependence  upon  Communist 
China,  has  become  ever  more  clearly  revealed 
as  an  instrument  of  international  Communist 
imperialism. 

Buildup  of  National  Armies 

The  national  armies  of  the  Associated  States 
are  now  being  rapidly  built  up.  Already  there 
are  three  times  as  many  Indochinese  soldiers  as 
there  are  soldiers  from  other  parts  of  the  French 
Union  fighting  on  our  side  in  Indochina.  This  is 
one  of  tne  developments  that  has  made  us  feel 
encouraged  about  the  military  outlook  in  Indo- 
china. Another  has  been  the  strong  initiative  and 
determination  displayed  by  the  new  commander  of 
French  Union  forces  in  Indochina,  General  Na- 
varre. We  must  recognize  how  important  it  is, 
not  only  to  Free  Asia  but  to  France  and  to  West- 
ern Europe,  for  France  and  the  State  of  Viet-Nam 
to  wrest  the  military  initiative  from  the  Viet 
Minh  so  that  the  proportions  of  the  military  prob- 
lem may  be  speedily  reduced.  The  war  has  been 
horribly  costly  to  France.  Last  year  the  casual- 
ties among  French  officers  in  Indochina  were  568 — 
18  more  than  the  entire  number,  550,  that  gradu- 
ated from  the  French  Military  Academy  of  St. 
Cyr.  In  addition,  the  war  has  represented  a  seri- 
ous hemorrhage  in  the  French  economy. 

Since  1950  the  United  States  has  had  a  military 
supply  mission  in  Lidochina  and  has  been  bearing 
about  one-third  of  the  cost  of  military  operations. 
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Recently  we  have  agreed  to  increase  our  assistance 
by  a  very  substantial  amount. 

In  Indochina,  as  in  Korea,  our  fundamental  ob- 
jective is  in  the  creation  of  real  strength  on  the 
side  of  the  nationalist  forces  and  confidence  among 
them  that  the  future  belongs  to  them.  This  should 
be  the  objective  of  all  the  free  nations.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  consequences 
that  would  follow  for  the  whole  f I'ee  world  if  the 
Communists  broke  through  Korea  or  Viet-Nam 
in  their  drive  to  add  the  industrial  power  of  Japan 
and  the  resources  of  Southeast  Asia  to  the  man- 
power of  China  that  they  already  control. 

I  will  say  this,  however.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  Communist  dogma  and  Communist  doctrine. 
The  Communists  spout  a  great  deal  of  theoretical 
jargon  at  one  another.  Let  us  remember,  how- 
ever, that  what  counts  with  the  Communists — as 
with  every  one  else  who  intends  to  survive — are 
results.  A  Soviet  official  who  fails  to  achieve 
results  is  short-lived.  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
such  official  claiming  that  while  he  fell  short  in 
performance,  his  course  of  action  was  sound  from 
the  point  of  view  of  doctrine.  To  the  Commu- 
nists, failure  to  achieve  results  is  ipso  facto  proof 
of  doctrinal  en-or,  if  not  of  downright  treason. 

It  is  in  achieving  results  that  we  have  to  meet 
the  Communists  and  prove  ourselves  superior.  In 
Korea  and  Indochina  the  residt  the  forces  of  free- 
dom must  achieve  is  defeating  Communist  ex- 
pansion. We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  become 
distracted  by  considerations  that,  however  inviting 
and  important  in  their  own  right,  are  secondary. 
We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  wake  up  a  year  or  so 
hence  and  find  that,  however  admirably  we  have 
lived  up  to  other  standards,  the  Communists  have 
obtained  control  of  those  two  gateways  to  the 
domination  of  Asia. 

U.  S.  Position  Unique 

The  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  Far 
East  differs  from  that  of  any  other  nation.  It  is 
true  that  other  peoples  are  much  more  immediately 
threatened  by  Communist  imperialism  than  we. 
However,  if  they  find  themselves  inadequate  to 
cope  with  Communist  pi'essure,  they  have  the 
knowledge  that  there  is  the  United  States  behind 
them.  But  behind  us  there  is  no  one.  If  we  mis- 
calculate and  leave  a  vital  flank  exposed  to  a  Com- 
munist thrust,  we  cannot  look  over  our  shoulder 
for  someone  to  bring  up  the  reserves  and  plug  the 
gap.  There  just  isn't  anybody  there.  We  cannot 
afiord  to  take  chances.  We  have  to  deal  with 
reality  in  a  spirit  of  realism. 

That  is  what  we  must  bear  in  mind  in  Korea. 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  task  of  the  United 
Nations  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  atti- 
tude of  President  Syngman  Rhee  and  his  Govern- 
ment were  broader  and  more  cooperative.  We 
would  reply  that  much  would  be  gained  if  all  gov- 
ernments had  a  broader  and  more  cooperative  at- 


titude. As  it  is,  the  attitude  of  all  governments 
reflects  reality  as  they  have  experienced  it  and  they 
must  be  dealt  witli  as  they  are.  President  Rhee 
and  his  Government  are  the  reality  with  which 
we  must  deal  in  Korea.  They  are  the  reality  and 
they  are  the  product  of  reality — of  two  generations 
of  autocratic  foreign  rule,  of  brutal  Communist 
assault,  of  3  years  of  unbelievably  destructive  war, 
of  Korea's  physical  isolation  on  the  borders  of  the 
huge  Communist  empire.  The  Republic  of  Korea 
has  proved  itself  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties. It  has  shown  itself  to  be  a  most  import- 
ant element  of  strength  on  the  side  of  the  free 
world  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  an  asset  in  its  spirit- 
ual and  moral  force  no  less  than  in  its  military 
force,  and  incidentally  it  commands  the  largest 
Asian  army  on  the  side  of  the  free  world,  an  army 
trained  and  equipped  at  our  expense. 

We  shall  not  cease  to  work  for  the  unification  of 
Korea  in  accordance  with  our  long  announced 
objectives.  If  the  Political  Conference  leaves 
Korea  still  divided,  we  shall  carry  out  our  program 
of  countrywide  reconstruction  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea  from  the  ground  up.  We  shall  see  that  the 
Republic  of  Korea  has  sumcient  military  strength, 
backed  by  a  security  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
to  give  it  a  sense  of  safety  and  of  confidence.  Our 
record  with  respect  to  Korea  must  make  clear  that 
the  greater  the  threat  to  the  freedom  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation  and  the  more  resolutely  that  nation 
meets  the  threat,  the  more  surely  it  can  count  upon 
our  support. 

The  things  we  are  doing  in  the  Far  East  are 
things  we  could  never  forgive  ourselves  Twt  doing. 
They  are  things  about  which,  in  the  final  reck- 
oning, we  have  no  choice.  We  shall  find  our  task 
easier  if  we  remember  that.  For  the  conflict  with 
the  Moscow-Peiping  axis  will  be  a  protracted  one. 
And,  given  our  national  psychology,  it  will  often 
be  a  frustrating  one.  We  like  jobs  that  are  well- 
defined,  to  whicli  there  is  a  recognizable  conclusion. 
But  the  task  before  us  will  seem  to  go  on  and  on. 
Often  we  may  not  realize  the  pi'ogress  we  are 
making.  The  Comnuniists  will  do  their  utmost 
to  prevent  our  realizing  it.  Whenever  they  lose, 
they  shift  their  ground.  If  they  are  balked  in 
Europe,  they  switch  to  the  Far  East.  If  they  are 
thrown  back  in  battle,  they  turn  to  political 
maneuver,  and  vice  versa.  They  are  mastei-s  of 
the  art  of  confusing  the  point  and  distracting  their 
adversaries.  They  never  admit  it  when  they  have 
been  hurt,  they  never  confe.ss  their  losses.  We  may 
berate  ourselves  for  all  our  shortcomings,  but  we 
shall  never  hear  the  Comnumists  acknowledging 
that  we  disnipted  their  strategy  in  Korea,  that 
we  established  the  principle  that  those  who  have 
been  forced  to  fight  the  Communists'  battles  may 
come  over  to  the  side  of  freedom  without  fear  of 
being  sent  back  to  their  former  masters. 

That  is  one  more  reason  why  I  say  we  must  keep 
our  attention  on  the  real  issues.     It  is  important 
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for  us  not  only  to  achieve  results  but  to  be  aware 
of  the  results  when  we  have  achieved  them.  This 
is  essential  to  our  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  to 
the  confidence  of  others  in  us.     The  Communists 


will,  if  they  can,  talk  us  out  of  our  victories,  talk 
us  out  of  using  our  real  strength,  talk  us  out  of  our 
faith  in  what  we  stand  for.  I  propose  that 
do  not  let  them. 


we 


Jurisdictional  Arrangements  for  U.S.  Forces  in  Japan 


Press  release  525  dated  September  28 

An  agreement  on  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
over  offenses  involving  members  of  the  U.S.  armed 
forces  in  Japan  was  signed  by  the  United  States 
and  Japan  at  Tokyo  on  September  29  (Sept.  28, 
Washington  time) .  The  agreement  will  come  into 
force  30  days  from  the  date  of  its  signing. 

The  agreement   fulfills   an   obligation   of   the 
United   States  expressed  in  the  Administrative 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.^ 
The  Administrative  Agreement  prescribes  the  con- 
ditions which  shall  govern  the  disposition  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Japan  pursuant  to  the  Security  Treaty 
'  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.=    The  obli- 
gation, expressed  in  article  XVII  of  the  Adminis- 
j  trative  Agreement,  was  to  conclude  with  Japan 
1  immediately  upon  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
Nato  Status  of  Forces  Agreement  ^  an  agreement 
on  criminal  jurisdiction  similar  to  the  correspond- 
ing provisions  of  the  Nato  agreement.    The  Nato 
agreement  came  into  force  on  August  23,  1953. 

The  new  agreement  recognizes  that  the  United 
States  and  Japan  have  concurrent  jurisdiction 
over  members  of  the  U.S.  forces  with  respect  to 
offenses  committed  in  Japan  which  are  punishable 
both  under  the  law  of  Japan  and  under  the  United 
States  Code  of  Military  Justice.  It  provides  that 
the  United  States  shall  have  the  primary  right  to 
'exercise  jurisdiction  over  (1)  offenses  affecting 
other  members  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces  or  the 
property  or  security  of  the  United  States;  and 
i  (2)  offenses  arising  out  of  an  act  or  omission  done 
in  the  perfonnance  of  official  duty.  It  provides 
jthat  Japan  shall  have  the  primary  right  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  other  offenses.  There  is  also 
a  provision,  as  in  the  Nato  agreement,  that  the 
state  having  the  primary  right  may  waive  its  right 
either  unilaterally,  or  at  the  request  of  the  other 
state.  Detailed  procedures  for  giving  appropriate 
notice  of  the  exercise  or  waiver  of  jurisdiction  will 
be  worked  out  by  the  Joint  (United  States- Japa- 

'  For  test  of  the  Administrative  Agreement,  see  Buixe- 
TiN  of  Mar.  10,  1952,  p.  382. 

"  For  text  of  the  Security  Treaty,  see  Md.,  Sept.  17, 
1951,  p.  464. 

"  For  information  on  the  Nato  agreement,  see  ibid., 
Apr.  27,  1953,  p.  628. 
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nese)  Committee  which  is  charged  with  day-to-day 
execution  of  the  details  of  the  Administrative 
Agreement. 

The  negotiators  of  the  agreement  gave  particu- 
lar attention  to  matters  on  which  the  U.S.  Senate 
expressed  concern  when  the  Nato  agreement  was 
approved.  The  agreement  contains  an  enumera- 
tion of  rights  accorded  to  an  American  serviceman 
who  commits  an  offense  over  which  Japan  exer- 
cises jurisdiction.  The  enumeration  includes  both 
the  rights  contained  in  the  Nato  agreement  and 
other  rights  accorded  to  accused  persons  under 
the  Japanese  Constitution.  The  rights  as  enumer- 
ated are  substantially  the  same  as  those  accorded 
in  the  United  States  to  persons  accused  of  com- 
mitting crimes,  with  the  addition  that  the  Ameri- 
can serviceman  has  the  right  to  communicate  with 
a  representative  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  to 
have  such  a  representative  present  at  his  trial. 

Following  is  the  official  text  of  the  agreement: 


PROTOCOL  TO  AMEND  ARTICLE  XVII  OF  THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  AGREEMENT  UNDER 
ARTICLE  III  OF  THE  SECURITY  TREATY 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
AND  JAPAN 

Whereas  the  "Agreement  between  the  Parties  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  regarding  the  Status  of  Their 
Forces",  signed  at  London  on  June  19,  1951,  came  into 
force  on  August  23,  1953  with  respect  to  the  United  States 
of  America ;  and 

Whereas  Japan  desires  to  conclude  with  the  United 
States  of  Atnerica  an  agreement  on  criminal  jurisdiction 
similar  to  the  corresponding  provisions  of  the  said  Agree- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1 
of  Article  XVII  of  the  Administrative  Agreement,  signed 
at  Tokyo  on  February  28,  1952,  under  Article  III  of  the 
Security  Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Japan ; 

Now  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Japan  have  agreed  that  the  existing  provisions  of 
Article  XVII  of  the  said  Administrative  Agreement  shall 
be  abrogated  and  the  following  provisions  shall  be 
substituted : 

Article  XVII 

1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Article, 
(a)   the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  right  to  exercise  within  Japan  all  criminal  and 
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disciplinary  jurisdiction  conferred  on  them  by  the  law 
of  the  United  States  over  all  persons  subject  to  the  mili- 
tary law  of  the  United  States ; 

(b)  the  authorities  of  Japan  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the 
civilian  component,  and  their  dependents  with  respect  to 
offenses  committed  within  the  territory  of  Japan  and 
punishable  by  the  law  of  Japan. 

2.  (a)  The  military  authorities  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  right  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
persons  subject  to  the  military  law  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  offenses,  including  offenses  relating  to  its 
security,  punishable  by  the  law  of  the  United  States,  but 
not  by  the  law  of  Japan. 

(b)  The  authorities  of  Japan  shall  have  the  right  to 
exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  members  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces,  the  civilian  component,  and  their 
dependents  with  respect  to  offenses,  including  offenses  re- 
lating to  the  security  of  Japan,  punishable  by  its  law  but 
not  by  the  law  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  of  para- 
graph 3  of  this  Article  a  security  offense  against  a  State 
shall  include 

(i)   treason  against  the  State; 
(ii)  sabotage,   espionage   or   violation   of   any   law 
relating  to  official  secrets  of  that  State,  or  se- 
crets relating  to  the  national  defense  of  that 
State. 

3.  In  cases  where  the  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  is 
concurrent  the  following  rules  shall  apply : 

(a)  The  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  primary  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  armed  forces  or  the  civilian 
component  in  relation  to 

(i)  offenses  solely  against  the  property  or  security 
of  the  United  States,  or  offenses  solely  against 
the  person  or  property  of  another  member  of 
the  United  States  armed  forces  or  the  civilian 
component  or  of  a  dependent ; 
(ii)  offenses  arising  out  of  any  act  or  omission  done 
in  the  performance  of  official  duty. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  other  offense  the  authorities  of 
Japan  shall  have  the  primary  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction. 

(c)  If  the  State  having  the  primary  right  decides  not 
to  exercise  jurisdiction,  it  shall  notify  the  authorities  of 
the  other  State  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  authorities 
of  the  State  having  the  primary  right  shall  give  sympa- 
thetic consideration  to  a  request  from  the  authorities  of 
the  other  State  for  a  waiver  of  its  right  in  cases  where 
that  other  State  considers  such  waiver  to  be  of  particular 
importance. 

4.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  not 
imply  any  right  for  the  military  authorities  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  persons  who  are 
nationals  of  or  ordinarily  resident  in  Japan,  unless  they 
are  members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces. 

5.  (a)  The  military  authorities  of  the  United  States 
and  the  authorities  of  Japan  shall  assist  each  other  in 
the  arrest  of  members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces, 
the  civilian  component,  or  their  dependents  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Japan  and  in  handing  them  over  to  the  authority 
which  is  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  accordance  with  the 
above  provisions. 

(b)  The  authorities  of  Japan  shall  notify  promptly  the 
military  authorities  of  the  United  States  of  the  arrest  of 
any  member  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the  civilian 
component,  or  a  dependent. 

(c)  The  custody  of  an  accused  member  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces  or  the  civilian  component  over  whom 
Japan  is  to  exercise  jurisdiction  shall,  if  he  Is  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States,  remain  with  the  United  States 
until  he  is  charged  by  Japan. 
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6.  (a)  The  military  authorities  of  the  United  States 
and  the  authorities  of  Japan  shall  assist  each  other  in  the 
carrying  out  of  all  necessary  investigations  into  offenses, 
and  in  the  collection  and  production  of  evidence,  includ- 
ing the  seizure  and,  in  proper  cases,  the  handing  over  of 
objects  connected  with  an  offense.  The  handing  over  of 
such  objects  may,  however,  be  made  subject  to  their  return 
within  the  time  specified  by  the  authority  delivering  them. 

(b)  The  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  and 
the  authorities  of  Japan  .shall  notify  each  other  of  the 
disposition  of  all  cases  in  which  there  are  concurrent 
rights  to  exercise  jurisdiction. 

7.  (a)  A  death  sentence  shall  not  be  carried  out  in 
Japan  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States 
if  the  legislation  of  Japan  does  not  provide  for  such  pun- 
ishment in  a  similar  case. 

(b)  The  authorities  of  Japan  shall  give  sympathetic 
consideration  to  a  request  from  the  military  authorities 
of  the  United  States  for  assistance  In  carrying  out  a  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  pronounced  by  the  military  author- 
ities of  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  within  the  territory  of  Japan. 

8.  Where  an  accused  has  been  tried  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Article  either  by  the  military  author- 
ities of  the  United  States  or  the  authorities  of  Japan  and 
has  been  acquitted,  or  has  been  convicted  and  is  serv- 
ing, or  has  served,  his  sentence  or  has  been  pardoned, 
he  may  not  be  tried  again  for  the  same  offense  within 
the  territory  of  Japan  by  the  authorities  of  the  other  State. 
However,  nothing  in  this  parasraph  shall  prevent  the  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  United  States  from  trying  a  mem- 
ber of  its  armed  forces  for  any  violation  of  rules  of  disci- 
pline arising  from  an  act  or  omission  which  constituted  an 
offense  for  which  he  was  tried  by  the  authorities  of 
Japan. 

9.  Whenever  a  member  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  the  civilian  component  or  a  dependent  is  prosecuted 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Japan  he  shall  be  entitled : 

(a)  to  a  prompt  and  speedy  trial; 

(b)  to  be  informed,  in  advance  of  trial,  of  the  specific 
charge  or  charges  made  against  him; 

(c)  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him; 

(d)  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
in  his  favor,  if  they  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Japan ; 

(e)  to  have  legal  representation  of  his  own  choice  for 
his  defense  or  to  have  free  or  assisted  legal  representa- 
tion under  the  conditions  prevailing  for  the  time  being  in 
Japan ; 

(f)  if  he  considers  it  necessary,  to  have  the  services 
of  a  competent  interpreter  ;  and 

(g)  to  communicate  with  a  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  to  have  such  a  repre- 
sentative present  at  his  trial. 

10.  (a)  Regularly  constituted  military  units  or  forma- 
tions of  the  United  States  armed  forces  shall  have  the 
right  to  police  any  facilities  or  areas  which  they  use  under 
.\rticle  II  of  this  Agreement.  The  military  police  of  such 
forces  may  take  all  appropriate  measures  to  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  security  within  such  facilities 
and  areas. 

(h)  Outside  these  facilities  and  areas,  such  military 
police  .shall  be  employed  only  subject  to  arrangements 
with  the  authorities  of  Japan  and  in  liaison  with  those 
authorities,  and  in  so  far  as  such  employment  is  necessary 
to  maintain  discipline  and  order  among  the  members  of 
the  United  States  armed  forces. 

11.  In  the  event  of  hostilities  to  which  the  provisions  of 
Article  XXIV  of  this  Agreement  apply,  either  the  United 
States  or  Japan  shall  have  the  right,  by  giving  sixty  days' 
notice  to  the  order,  to  suspend  the  application  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Article.  If  this  right  is  exercised, 
the  United  States  and  Japan  shall  immediately  consult 
with  a  view  to  agreeing  on  suitable  provisions  to  replace 
the  provisions  suspended. 

The  present  Protocol  shall  come  into  effect  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  its  signing. 
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In  witness  whereof  the  representatives  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, duly  authorized  for  the  purpose,  have  signed 
the  present  Protocol. 

Done  at  Tokyo,  in  duplicate  in  the  English  and  Japanese 
languages,  both  texts  being  equally  authentic,  this  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  September,  1953. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

John  M.  Allison 
For  the  Government  of  Japan : 

Katsuo  Okazaki 

Takeeu  Inukai 


Agreed  Official  Minutes  Regarding  Protocol 
To  Amend  Article  XVII  of  the  Administrative 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Japan 

Re  paragraph  1  (a)  and  paragraph  2  (a)  : 

The  scope  of  persons  subject  to  the  military  law  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  communicated,  through  the  Joint 
Committee,  to  the  Government  of  Japan  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Ke  paragraph  2  (c)  : 

Both  Governments  shall  Inform  each  other  of  the  de- 
tails of  all  the  security  offenses  mentioned  in  this  sub- 
paragraph and  the  provisions  governing  such  offenses  in 
the  existing  laws  of  their  respective  countries. 

Re  paragraph  3  (a)   (ii)  : 

Where  a  member  of  the  United  States  armed  forces  or 
the  civilian  component  Is  charged  with  an  offense,  a  cer- 
tificate issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  his  commanding  oflScer 
Stating  that  the  alleged  offense,  if  committed  by  him, 
arose  out  of  an  act  or  omission  done  in  the  performance 
of  oflBcial  duty,  shall,  in  any  judicial  proceedings,  be  suflS- 
cient  evidence  of  the  fact  unless  the  contrary  is  proved. 

The  above  statement  shall  not  be  interpreted  to  preju- 
dice in  any  way  Article  318  of  the  Japanese  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure. 

Re  paragraph  3(c): 

1.  Mutual  procedures  relating  to  waivers  of  the  primary 
right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Joint  Committee. 

2.  Trials  of  cases  in  which  the  Japanese  authorities 
have  waived  the  primary  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction, 
and  trials  of  cases  involving  offenses  described  in  para- 
graph 3  (a)  (ii)  committed  against  the  State  or  nationals 
of  Japan  shall  be  held  promptly  in  Japan  within  a  reason- 
able distance  from  the  places  where  the  offenses  are  alleged 
to  have  taken  place  unless  other  arrangements  are 
mutually  agreed  upon.  Representatives  of  the  Japanese 
authorities  may  be  present  at  such  trials. 

Re  paragraph  4: 

Dual  nationals.  United  States  and  Japanese,  who  are 
subject  to  the  military  law  of  the  United  States  and  are 
brought  to  Japan  by  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  nationals  of  Japan,  but  shall  be  considered  as 
United  States  nationals  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

Re  paragraph  5 : 

1.  In  ca.se  the  Japanese  authorities  have  arrested  an 
offender  who  is  a  member  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  the  civilian  component,  or  a  dependent  subject  to 
the  military  law  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  a 
case  over  which  Japan  has  the  primary  right  to  exercise 
jurisdiction,  the  Japanese  authorities  will,  unless  they 
deem  that  there  is  adequate  cause  and  necessity  to  retain 
such  offender,  release  him  to  the  custody  of  the  United 
States  military  authorities  provided  that  he  shall,  on 
request,  be  made  available  to  the  Japanese  authorities, 
if  such  be  the  condition  of  his  release.  The  United  States 
authorities  shall,  on  request,  transfer  his  custody  to  the 
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Japanese  authorities  at  the  time  he  is  Indicted  by  the 
latter. 

2.  The  United  States  military  authorities  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Japanese  authorities  of  the  arrest  of  any 
member  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the  civilian 
component  or  a  dependent  in  any  case  in  which  Japan 
has  the  primary  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction. 

Re  paragraph  9 : 

1.  The  rights  enumerated  in  items  (a)  through  (e)  of 
this  paragraph  are  guaranteed  to  all  persons  on  trial  in 
Japanese  courts  by  the  provisions  of  the  Japanese  Con- 
stitution. In  addition  to  these  rights,  a  member  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces,  the  civilian  component  or  a 
dependent  who  is  prosecuted  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Japan  shall  have  such  other  rights  as  are  guaranteed 
under  the  laws  of  Japan  to  all  persons  on  trial  in  Jar*- 
anese  courts.  Such  additional  rights  include  the  follow- 
ing which  are  guaranteed  under  the  Japanese  Constitu- 
tion. 

(a)  He  shall  not  be  arrested  or  detained  without  being 
at  once  informed  of  the  charge  against  him  or  without 
the  Immediate  privilege  of  counsel ;  nor  shall  he  be  de- 
tained without  adequate  cause ;  and  upon  demand  of 
any  person  such  cause  must  be  immediately  shown  in  open 
court  in  his  presence  and  the  presence  of  his  counsel; 

(b)  He  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  public  trial  by  an 
impartial  tribunal ; 

( c)  He  shall  not  be  compelled  to  testify  against  himself ; 

(d)  He  shall  be  permitted  full  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine all  witnesses ; 

(e)  No  cruel  punishments  shall  be  imposed  upon  him. 

2.  The  United  States  authorities  shall  have  the  right 
upon  request  to  have  access  at  any  time  to  members  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces,  the  civilian  component,  or 
their  dependents  who  are  confined  or  detained  under 
Japanese  authority. 

3.  Nothing  in  the  provisions  of  paragraph  9  (g)  con- 
cerning the  presence  of  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  Government  at  the  trial  of  a  member  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces,  the  civilian  component  or  a  de- 
pendent prosecuted  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Japan,  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  the  provisions  of  the 
Japanese  Constitution  with  respect  to  public  trials. 

Re  paragraphs  10  (a)  and  10  (b)  : 

1.  The  United  States  military  authorities  will  normally 
make  all  arrests  within  facilities  and  areas  in  use  by  and 
guarded  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces.  This  shall  not  preclude  the  Japanese  authorities 
from  making  arrests  within  facilities  and  areas  in  cases 
where  the  competent  authorities  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  have  given  consent,  or  in  cases  of  pursuit 
of  a  flagrant  offender  who  has  committed  a  serious  crime. 

Where  persons  whose  arrest  is  desired  by  the  Japanese 
authorities  and  who  are  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  armed  forces  are  within  facilities  and 
areas  in  use  by  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the  United 
States  military  authorities  will  undertake,  upon  request, 
to  arrest  such  persons.  All  persons  arrested  by  the  United 
States  military  authorities,  who  are  not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  shall  im- 
mediately be  turned  over  to  the  Japanese  authorities. 

The  United  States  military  authorities  may,  under  due 
process  of  law,  arrest  in  the  vicinity  of  a  facility  or  area 
any  person  in  the  commission  or  attempted  commission 
of  an  offense  against  the  security  of  that  facility  or  area. 
Any  such  person  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  shall  immediately  be  turned 
over  to  the  Japanese  authorities. 

2.  The  Japanese  authorities  will  normally  not  exercise 
the  right  of  search,  seizure,  or  inspection  with  respect  to 
any  persons  or  property  within  facilities  and  areas  in  use 
by  and  guarded  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  or  with  respect  to  property  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces  wherever  situated,  except  in  cases 
where  the  competent  authorities  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  consent  to  such  search,  seizure,  or  inspec- 
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tion  by   the  Japanese   authorities  of   such   persons  or 
property. 

Where  search,  seizure,  or  insi)ection  with  respect  to 
persons  or  property  within  facilities  and  areas  in  use  by 
the  United  States  armed  forces  or  with  respect  to  proi)erty 
of  the  United  States  armed  forces  in  Japan  is  desired  by 
the  Japanese  authorities,  the  United  States  military  au- 
thorities will  undertake,  upon  request,  to  make  such 
search,  seizure,  or  inspection.  In  the  event  of  a  judgment 
concerning  such  property,  except  property  owned  or  uti- 
lized by  the  United  States  Government  or  its  instrumen- 
talities, the  United  States  will  turn  over  such  property 
to  the  Japanese  authorities  for  disposition  in  accordance 
with  the  judgment. 

Re  application  of  the  Protocol : 

The  provisions  of  the  Protocol  shall  not  apply  to  any 
offenses  committed  before  the  coming  into  effect  of  the 
Protocol.  Such  cases  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  Article  XVII  of  the  Administrative  Agreement  as  it 
existed  prior  to  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  Protocol. 

John  M.  Allison  Katstto  Okazaki 

Ambassador  Extraordinary      Minister   for    Foreign   Af- 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the      fairs  of  Japan. 
United  States  of  America.  takeru  Inukai 

Minister  of  Justice  of  Japan. 
Tokyo,  September  29,  195S. 

Removal  of  Bodies 

From  Shanghai  Cemetery 

Press  release  588  dated  October  23 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  infor- 
mation that  the  Chinese  Communist  authorities 
in  Shanghai  are  taking  over  the  Bubbling  Well 
Cemetery  for  other  purposes  and  will  move  the 
bodies  interred  there.  According  to  incomplete 
reports  received  by  the  Department,  owners  of 
cemetery  lots  who  wish  to  transfer  at  their  own 
expense  remains  buried  there  are  required  to  reg- 
ister before  October  31, 11)53,  with  the  Funeral  and 
Interment  Control  Office,  Civil  Affairs  Bureau, 
1452  Yenan  Koad  East,  Shanghai.  It  is  under- 
stood that  limited  space  for  reburials  is  available 
at  other  cemeteries  in  Shanghai. 

Interred  remains  not  removed  through  in- 
dividual arrangements  by  relatives  reportedly  will 
be  removed  at  Chinese  Communist  expense  to  a 
special  section  of  a  Chinese  burial  ground,  not  now 
consecrated,  which  is  located  some  15  miles  north 
of  Shanghai. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  Bubbling  Well  chapel 
will  remain  as  it  is  and  that  the  columbarium  will 
continue  to  be  used  for  the  custody  of  cremated 
remains. 

While  the  Department  is  unable  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  registration  or  for  making  ar- 
rangements for  reburials,  relatives  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  may  obtain  any  available  information 
and  assistance  in  the  procedures  involved  by  com- 
municating with  : 

The  Department  of  S(ate, 

Office  of  Special  Consular  Services, 
Washington  2.5,  D.  C. 
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Initial  Payment  IVlade  on 
German  Debt 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  which  the  Charge 
d'' Affaires  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Ambassador  Heinz  L.  Krefceler.,  presented  on 
October  9  to  Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi.,  Acting  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  concerning  a 
payinent  made  in  fulfillment  of  the  series  of  agree- 
ments relating  to  Germamfs  external  debts  signed 
at  London  on  February  27,  1953^  together  with 
statements  made  by  Ambassador  Krekeler  and  Mr. 
Kalijarvi: 

Dr.  Krekeler  to  Secretary  Dulles 

The  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  presents  his  compliments  to  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  has  the  honor 
to  state  the  following : 

Since  the  Intergovernmental  Agreement  on 
German  External  Debts,  signed  at  London  on 
February  27,  1953,  entered  into  force  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1953,  the  Govermnent  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  was  desirous  to  ftilfiU  its  ob- 
ligations arising  out  of  this  agreement  and  related 
agreements  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  especially 
to  pay 

a)  interests  of  the  External  (Dawes)  Loan  1924, 

b)  interests  of  the  Internal  (Young)  Loan  1930, 

c)  interests  at  the  original  contractual  rates  of 
Konversionskasse  Bonn  and  Scrip, 

d)  interests  of  the  External  Sinking  Fund  Dollar 
Bonds  of  1926/27  of  the  State  of  Prussia  as 
provided  by  Articles  4  and  6  and  Annex  I,  Art 
A,  1,  2, 4  and  B,  7  (2)  (a)  of  the  Agreement  on 
German  External  Debts  signed  at  London  on 
February  27,  1953,  amounting  altogether  to 
$2,020,835,99, 

e)  interests  in  the  amount  of  $12.500.000, — as  pro- 
vided by  Art.  1  of  the  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  regarding  the  settlement  of 
the  claim  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
post-war  economic  assistance  (other  than  sur- 
plus property)  to  Germany,  signed  at  London 
on  February  27,  1953, 

f )  the  first  installment  of  $3.000.000.— as  provided 
by  Articles  1  and  2  of  the  Agreement  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  relating  to  Indebt- 
edness of  Germany  for  Awards  made  by  the 
Mixed  Claims  Commission,  United  States  and 
Germany. 

The  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  takes  pleasure  to  notify  the  Secretary 
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of  State  that  the  above-mentioned  payments  in  the 
total  amount  of  $17,520,835,99  have  now  been 
made  to  the  proper  paying  agents. 

Statement  by  Ambassador  Krekeler 

The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  after  having  acknowledged,  in  March 
1951,  its  liability  for  the  prewar  debts  of  the  Reich 
and  for  postwar  economic  aid,  and  after  having 
signed  and  I'atified  the  London  Debt  Agreement 
and  the  related  agreements  on  February  27,  1953, 
by  these  payments  pledges  itself  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  economic  life  of  the  Western  nations 
is  based,  that  is,  the  fulfillment  of  treaties  and  the 
I'espect  for  private  ownership. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Kalijarvi 

Press  release  551  dated  October  9 

Mr.  Ambassador,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  am 
authorized  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  accept  this  notification  of  payment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  German  debt  agreements  were  the  fore- 
I  runners  of  normal  commercial  relations  between 
lour  two  countries  and  represented  an  additional 
tie  of  the  Federal  Republic  into  the  Western  com- 
munity of  free  nations.  Naturally  we  appreciate 
the  prompt  action  of  the  German  Govermnent  in 
fulfilling  its  obligation  under  the  debt  agreements, 
and  we  believe  it  augurs  well  for  lasting  good  re- 
lations between  our  two  countries. 


Establishment  of 
German  Bond  Board 

Press  release  566  dated  October  14 

I  The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Octo- 
ber 14  that  the  Goverimients  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  have 
■jointly  ajjpointed  David  A.  Stretch,  of  the  New 
York  law  firm  of  Simpson,  Thacher  &  Bartlett, 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  Board  for  the  Validation  of 
German  Dollar  Bonds. 

The  two  other  members  of  the  Board,  previously 
named,  are  Douglas  William  Hartman,  the  Amer- 
ican representative,  and  Walter  Reusch,  repre- 
senting Germany. 

The  Validation  Board,  the  first  operation  of  its 
kind  in  international  finance,  is  the  vehicle 
through  which  the  United  States  and  Germany 
will  cooperate  to  determine  which  of  approxi- 
mately one  million  German  dollar  bonds  of  an 
estimated  value  of  $700  million  are  legitimately 
entitled  to  the  payments  provided  for  in  the  Debt 
Settlement  Agreement  between  the  two  countries. 

The  question  of  the  validity  of  the  bonds  arises 
from  the  fact  that  an  estimated  $350  million  of 


German  dollar  bonds,  which  had  been  purchased 
for  cancellation  by  the  German  Government,  were 
seized  by  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  when  they 
captured  Berlin  at  the  end  of  World  War  11. 
The  whereabouts  of  tliese  bonds  is  not  known,  and 
the  validation  procedure  is  designed  to  prevent 
their  being  unlawfully  presented  for  payment. 

Only  those  bonds  found  by  the  Board  to  have 
been  outside  Germany  on  January  1, 1945,  will  be 
validated.  It  is  expected  that  in  this  way  the 
bulk  of  the  bonds  held  in  the  United  States  will 
be  cleared  for  payment.  American  bondholders 
who  own  lawfully  acquired  bonds  which  do  not 
meet  the  tests  established  by  the  Validation  Board 
will  be  able  to  obtain  validation  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  through  other  procedures 
established  by  the  German  Government. 

The  Board  has  established  offices  at  30  Broad 
Street,  New  York  City.  On  August  26,  1953,  the 
Board  issued  the  first  of  its  public  announcements 
calling  for  bondholders  to  register  their  bonds  by 
August  31, 1954.  The  Board  will  publish  further 
information  from  time  to  time  as  the  validation 
program  progresses. 

In  the  meantime,  the  State  Department  urges 
bondholders  to  hold  their  securities  in  order  to 
obtain  the  benefits  of  the  Debt  Settlement  Agree- 
ment when  it  goes  into  effect. 

The  Validation  Board  was  created  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  February 
27,  1953,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  ^  which  establishes  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  United  States  for 
validating  German  dollar  bonds.  The  agreement 
provides  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  two  Governments  jointly  and 
shall  be  a  national  of  the  United  States. 


Parole  and  Clemency  Board  for 
War  Criminals  Appointed 

Press  release  580  dated  October  20 

The  Office  of  the  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for 
Germany  and  the  Headquarters  of  the  Coni- 
mander  in  Chief,  United  States  Army,  Europe, 
jointly  announced  on  October  20  the  appointment 
of  an  Interim  Mixed  Parole  and  Clemency  Board 
for  persons  convicted  by  the  War  Crimes  Tribu- 
nal.^ The  Board  is  expected  to  begin  functioning 
before  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  three  American  members  are: 

Henry  Lee  Shattuck,  prominent  Boston  attorney  and 
former  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and 
Boston  City  Couuril,  who  will  serve  as  chairman ; 

Maj.  Gen.  Walter  Joseph  Muller,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Ix)ffistics  and  Administration  of  Allied  Forces,  Cen- 
tral Europe;  and 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  9,  1953,  p.  376. 

"  For  text  of  an  Allied  High  Commission  announcement 
concerning  the  mixed  boards,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  21, 
19.53,  p.  391. 
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Edwin  August  Plitt,  a  career  Minister  in  the  U.S.  For- 
eign Service  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  former  president 
of  tiie  International  Control  Commission  in  Tangier. 

The  Gei-man  members  of  the  Board  are  Emil 
Lersch,  a  retired  Justice  of  the  German  Federal 
Supreme  Court,  and  Hans  Meuschel,  president  of 
a  State  court  in  Bavaria.  They  were  nominated 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  their  appoint- 
ments were  confirmed  on  October  20  by  U.S.  au- 
thorities. Paul  J.  Gernert  of  the  HICOG  Prisons 
Division  has  been  appointed  parole  officer  for  the 
Board. 

The  Board  is  authorized,  without  questioning 
the  validity  of  the  convictions  and  sentences,  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  competent  U.S.  au- 
thorities for  the  termination  or  reduction  of  sen- 
tences or  for  the  parole  of  persons  convicted  by 
the  War  Crimes  Tribunal. 


Loan  for  Development 
of  Southern  Italy 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  on  October  7  announced  a  loan  of 
$10  million  to  further  assist  in  the  development  of 
southern  Italy.  The  borrower  is  the  Cassa  per  il 
Mezzogiorno,  a  government  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  Italy's  Plan  for  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Development  of  the  South. 

This  is  the  second  $10  million  loan  the  bank  has 
made  to  the  Cassa  for  this  purpose.  Like  the  one 
made  in  October  1951,  it  will  help  Italy  to  pay 
for  additional  dollar  imports  needed  because  of 
greater  economic  activity  and  employment  result- 
ing from  the  plan.  The  lire  counterpart  of  the 
loan  will  be  re-lent  by  the  Cassa  to  finance  projects 
supplementary  to  the  plan.  The  loan  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government  of  Italy. 

The  new  loan  is  for  a  term  of  25  years  and  bears 
interest  of  5  percent  including  the  1  percent  com- 
mission which,  in  accordance  with  the  bank's 
Articles  of  Agreement,  is  allocated  to  a  special 
reserve.  Amortization  payments  will  begin  No- 
vember 1, 1958.  Disbursements  on  the  loan  will  be 
geared  to  expenditures  by  the  Cassa  for  its  overall 
program. 

Italy's  plan  for  the  development  of  the  south  is 
the  first  comprehensive  large-scale  attempt  by  the 
Government  to  remedy  the  unemployment  and 
underemployment  and  resulting  low  standards  of 
living  from  which  southern  Italy  has  suffered  for 
decades.  The  Government  adopted  the  plan  in 
August  1950  and  established  the  Cassa  to  adminis- 
ter it.  The  Cassa  operates  under  the  supervision 
of  a  committee  of  Italian  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
through  regional  agencies  and  organizations  which 
are  responsible  for  the  execution  of  works  included 


in  the  plan.  The  original  program  contemplated 
expenditures  of  1,000  oillion  lire  ($1,600  million) 
over  a  period  of  10  years.  The  program  has  since 
been  altered  to  cover  a  12-year  period,  ending  in 
1962,  with  total  expenditures  of  1,280  billion  lire 
($2,048  million). 

The  plan  involves  the  execution  of  a  far-reaching 
program  of  public  works,  the  largest  of  which 
are  land  reclamation  and  irrigation  projects.  To- 
gether with  related  erosion  and  flood-control  proj- 
ects, they  will  absorb  nearly  half  the  Cassa  funds. 
The  plan's  land  reclamation  program  covers  an 
area  of  about  8  million  acres.  Of  this,  about 
900,000  acres  will  be  irrigated,  a  tenfold  increase 
over  the  existing  irrigated  area  in  southern  Italy; 
the  rest  will  be  drained,  leveled  and  cleared.  Ero- 
sion and  flood-control  works  consist  of  the  re- 
forestation of  about  30,000  acres  and  of  stream 
regulation  on  mountainsides.  The  plan  provides 
for  farm  improvements,  such  as  secondary  canals, 
ditches,  buildings  and  machinery.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  funds  for  the  plan  will  be  spent  on 
aqueducts,  roads  and  tourist  facilities.  Construc- 
tion or  completion  of  44  aqueducts  throughout  the 
southern  mainland  and  the  islands  is  contemplated 
and  will  provide  drinking  water  to  about  1,000 
communities.  The  construction  of  2,200  kilo- 
meters of  new  roads  and  the  repair  of  10,700 
kilometers  of  existing  roads  are  to  be  carried  out 
during  the  first  4  years  of  the  plan. 

Operations  under  the  plan  started  in  November 
1950.  Work  is  now  well  under  way,  and  in  the 
past  few  months  Cassa  expenditures  have  approxi- 
mated the  annual  rate  of  100  billion  lire  ($160 
million)  originally  contemplated.  It  is  too  early 
to  measure  the  extent  to  which  the  plan  is  achiev- 
ing some  of  its  principal  long-term  olijectives,  such 
as  an  increase  in  agricultural  production  and  in 
permanent  employment.  However,  the  Cassa's 
construction  activities  have  already  brought  new 
employment  opportunities  to  the  south  of  Italy  and 
are  increasing  the  economic  potentialities  of  the 
region. 

A  feature  of  both  bank  loans  is  the  use  of  the  lire 
counterpart  for  projects  related  to  but  not  part  of 
the  plan.  The  projects  selected  by  the  Cassa  and 
approved  by  the  bank  for  financing  from  the 
counterpart  of  the  first  loan,  iiu'lude  a  super- 
phosphate plant,  a  welded  tube  plant,  two  cement 
factories  and  a  woolen  mill.  All  but  the  woolen 
mill  are  under  construction,  and  work  on  that  mill 
should  start  shortly  and  be  completed  within  a 
year.  The  bank  and  the  Cassa  will  decide  at  a 
later  date  how  the  new  counterpart  funds  will  be 
used. 

After  having  been  approved  by  the  bank's  execu- 
tive directors,  the  loan  documents  were  signed  on 
October  6,  1953,  by  His  Excellency  Alberto  Tar- 
chiani,  Ambassador  for  Italy  in  Wasliington,  on 
behalf  of  the  Italian  Government  and  of  the  Cassa 
per  il  Mezzogiorno,  and  by  Robert  L.  Garner,  vice 
president,  on  behalf  of  the  International  Bank. 
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FOA  Mission  in  Spain 

Harold  E.  Stassen,  Director  of  Foreign  Opera- 
tions, on  October  6  announced  the  appointment  of 
Edward  L.  Williams  as  Director  of  the  United 
States  Operations  Mission  in  Spain.  This  mis- 
sion is  being  established  under  the  recently  nego- 
tiated mutual-security  agreements  with  Spain.^ 

Mr.  "Williams  will  make  his  headquarters  at 
Madrid  and  will  have  charge  of  the  economic-  and 
technical-assistance  phases  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
gram. Under  the  agreements  Spain  is  eligible 
for  economic,  technical,  and  military  assistance 
from  this  country,  and  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized to  develop  and  use  certain  airfields  and 
ports  in  Spain. 

Of  the  $226  million  available  for  the  overall 
program  this  fiscal  year  in  Spain,  $85  million  will 
be  used  to  finance  imports  of  raw  materials,  com- 
modities, and  equipment,  and  for  such  technical 
help  as  is  necessary,  in  support  of  the  military- 
cooperation  i^rogram. 


Travel  of  Hungarian  Legation 
Personnel  in  the  U.S. 

Press  release  563  dated  October  13 

New  regulations  pertaining  to  the  travel  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Hungarian  Legation  staff  and  their 
dependents  in  the  United  States  were  presented 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Hungarian  Min- 
ister in  Washington  on  October  13.  This  action 
follows  upon  a  decision  by  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment, communicated  by  the  Hungarian  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  American  Legation  at 
Budapest  in  a  note  of  August  4,  1953,  to  cancel 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  January  22,  1951,  on 
the  travel  of  members  of  foreign  diplomatic  mis- 
sions within  Hungary  and  to  permit  such  person- 
nel greater  freedom  of  movement. 

The  new  procedures  for  travel  by  Hungarian 
Legation  personnel  in  the  United  States  take  effect 
immediately  and  supersede  regulations  previously 
in  force  which  were  communicated  to  the  Hun- 
garian Legation  on  January  29,  1951.^ 

The  texts  of  the  note  to  the  Hungarian  Minis- 
ter and  of  the  Hungarian  note  of  August  4  to  the 
American  Legation  at  Budapest  follow. 

U.S.  Note  of  October  13 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  the  Hun- 
garian People's  Republic  and  has  the  honor  to  re- 


'  For  texts  of  the  agreements,  see  BnLLEXiN  of  Oct.  5, 
1953,  p.  436. 

"  Bulletin  of  Feb.  12,  1951,  p.  261. 


fer  to  the  regulation  of  travel  of  United  States 
diplomatic  personnel  in  Hungary  and  of  Hun- 
garian diplomatic  personnel  in  the  United  States. 

The  restrictions  on  the  travel  of  Hungarian  Le- 
gation personnel  in  the  United  States  which  were 
notified  to  the  Minister  of  the  Hungarian  People's 
Republic  on  January  29, 1951  were  instituted  only 
after  the  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
informed  the  American  Legation  in  Budapest  on 
January  19,  1951  that  restrictions  were  being  im- 
posed on  the  travel  of  United  States  diplomatic 
personnel  in  Hungary.  The  Department  of  State 
affirmed  clearly  at  that  time  that  in  applying  re- 
strictions on  the  travel  of  Hungarian  Legation 
staff  members  in  the  United  States  it  would  take 
into  account  the  consideration  accorded  to  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Legation  in  Budapest  who 
might  wish  to  travel  beyond  the  limits  of  the  re- 
strictive zone  established  by  the  Hungarian 
Government. 

The  Secretary  of  State  welcomes  the  decision 
of  the  Hungarian  Government,  made  known  in  a 
circular  note  of  August  4,  1953,  to  cancel  the  reg- 
ulations communicated  in  its  note  of  January  19, 
1951  and  to  establish  new  procedures  and  regula- 
tions allowing  freer  and  more  extensive  movement 
by  foreign  diplomatic  personnel  within  Hungary. 

In  view  of  the  Hungarian  Government's  modi- 
fication of  travel  restrictions  hitherto  in  force,  the 
competent  United  States  authorities  have  decided 
upon  appropriate  changes  in  the  regulations  which 
have  previously  governed  the  travel  of  Hungarian 
Legation  personnel  in  the  United  States.  The 
Minister  of  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic  is 
accordingly  informed  that  the  restrictions  notified 
to  the  Hungarian  Legation  on  January  29,  1951 
are  superseded  by  the  following  regulations : 

1.  Members  of  the  Hungarian  diplomatic  mis- 
sion in  the  United  States  and  their  dependents 
may  travel  freely  within  a  radius  of  40  miles  from 
the  Zero  Milestone  located  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Ellipse  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  Elsewhere  throughout  the  United  States, 
travel  by  members  of  the  Hungarian  Legation  staff 
and  their  dependents  will  be  permitted  upon  writ- 
ten notification  24  hours  in  advance  of  such  travel. 
The  required  notification  shall  be  made  to  the 
Chief  of  Protocol,  Department  of  State,  on  a  pre- 
scribed form,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  continues 
to  support  the  principle  of  freedom  of  travel  for 
diplomatic  personnel.  The  Secretary  of  State  re- 
quests the  Minister  of  the  Hungarian  People's  Re- 
public to  inform  his  Government  in  this  regard 
and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment, upon  further  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  travel  restrictions,  will  find  it  desirable  at 
an  early  date  to  enlarge  the  areas  in  Hungary 
where  travel  may  be  freely  undertaken  or  to  re- 
move all  travel  restrictions. 
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Enclosure : 

Copy  of  Department  of  State  form 
"Notification  of  Travel." 

[The  Notification  of  Travel  requests  the  last,  first,  and 
middle  name  of  tlie  traveler,  the  full  title  of  the  traveler, 
the  name  and  relationship  of  the  accompanying  members 
of  the  family,  the  dates  of  travel  including  time  of  de- 
parture from  and  return  to  Washington,  the  destination, 
the  routes  of  travel  to  the  destination  and  return  travel, 
the  means  of  travel,  whether  by  automobile,  train,  or 
plane  on  the  outward  and  return  journey,  the  automobile 
license  number,  a  space  for  the  signature  of  the  Chief  of 
Mission  to  be  undersigned  by  the  si^aiature  of  the  principal 
traveler  and  the  date  of  notification.] 


Hungarian  Note  of  August  4 

circular  Note 
No.  08903/1053 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Hun- 
garian People's  Republic  presents  its  compliments 
to  the  Diplomatic  Missions  accredited  to  Buda- 
pest and  has  the  honor  to  inform  them  that  the 
competent  Hungarian  authorities  have  decided 
to  cancel  the  regulation  communicated  in  Note 
Verbale  No.  031577/1951  of  19  January,  1951  re- 
garding residence  and  travel  of  all  members  of 
foreign  missions  residing  in  Hungary. 

P>om  August  10, 1953  the  above-mentioned  per- 
sons may  circulate  freely  in  Hungary  except  in 
the  barred  zones  listed  below : 

a.  County  of  Szabolcs-Szatmar, 

b.  Districts  of  Polgar  and  Debrecen  in  the 
County  of  Hajdu  except  the  towns  of  Debrecen 
and  Hajduszoboszlo, 

c.  County  of  Borsod, 

d.  District  of  Salgotarjan  in  the  County  of  No- 
grad, 

e.  Csepel  Island, 

f.  County  of  Veszprem,  except  the  District  of 
Keszthely, 

g.  The  zone  along  the  frontiers  of  Austria  and 
Yugoslavia  indicated  on  the  attached  map. 

Nevertheless,  within  the  barred  zones,  members 
of  foreign  missions  residing  in  Hungary  may  use 
the  railroad  line  Budapest-Hegyeshalom ;  Buda- 
pest-Kelebia  and  Budapest-Bekescsaba-Lokoshaza, 
as  well  as  the  highways  Budapest-Hegyeshalom- 
Vienna,  No.  1,  and  Budapest-Szeged-Roszke,  No. 
5,  freely  to  enter  and  leave  tlie  country.  The  Pro- 
tocol Section  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
should  be  notified  on  the  attached  forms  24  hours 
before  travel  by  rail  or  road  through  the  barred 
zones. 

The  Protocol  Section  of  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  should  also  be  notified  of  each  trip 
outside  the  territory  of  Pest  County.  The  noti- 
fication should  be  made  24  hours  before  tlie  trip 
using  the  attached  forms. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  takes  this  oc- 
casion to  renew  to  the  Diplomatic  Missions  ac- 
credited to  Budapest,  the  assurance  of  its  high 
consideration. 


Import  Quota  and  Fees  on 
Shelled  Almonds  Continued 

White  House  press  release  dated  September  2ft 

The  President  on  September  29  issued  a  procla- 
mation, under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  continuing  the  current  import  limi- 
tations and  fees  on  shelled  and  prepared  almonds 
for  the  period  October  1,  1953,  to  September  30, 
1954.  These  limitations  and  fees  represent  the 
unanimous  findings  and  recommendation  of  the 
U.  S.  Tariff  Commission.  They  were  found  nec- 
essary in  order  to  keep  the  level  of  the  imports 
from  interfering  with  the  objective  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  marketing  agreement  and 
order  on  almonds. 

The  President  also  approved  the  Commission's 
finding  that  present  conditions  do  not  warrant  the 
continuation  of  an  import  quota  on  shelled  fil- 
berts. Consequently  the  quota  established  for  the 
crop-year  ending  September  30,  1953,  will  become 
ineffective  after  that  date. 

Likewise  the  President  concurred  with  the  Tar- 
iff Commission's  conclusion  that  the  facts  do  not 
warrant  the  imposition  of  restrictions  on  walnuts, 
brazil  nuts,  casnews,  or  unshelled  almonds. 

The  proclamation  imposes  a  fee  of  5  cents  per 
pound  on  shelled  almonds  and  blanched,  roasted, 
or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved  almonds  (not 
including  almond  paste)  imported  for  consump- 
tion, or  withdrawn  from  warehouses  where  stored 
as  a  result  of  importation,  during  the  12-month 
period  beginning  October  1,  1953,  until  an  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  7  million  pounds  have  been  so 
entered  or  withdrawn,  and  a  fee  of  10  cents  per 
pound  on  such  almonds  entered  or  withdrawn  for 
consumption  during  this  12-month  period  in  excess 
of  an  aggregate  quantity  of  7  million  pounds.  The 
fees  are  in  addition  to  any  other  duties  imposed  on 
the  importation  of  such  almonds. 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  is  its  fourth 
report  on  the  edible  tree  nut  marketing  situation 
since  the  investigation  was  initiated  in  1950.  In 
its  report  the  Tariff  Commission  recommended 
that  the  proclamation  apply  both  to  the  coming 
year  and  to  subsequent  years.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent restricted  the  application  of  the  proclamation 
to  the  period  October  1,  1953,  to  September  30, 
1954.1 

Text  of  Proclamation  3034  > 

Imposing  Import  Fees  on  Shelled  and  Prepared  Almonds 

1.  Whebeas,  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  added  by  section  31  of  the  act  of 
August  24,  193f),  49  Stat.  773,  rcenacted  by  section  1 
of  the  act  of  June  3,  1937,  50  Stat.  246,  and  amended 


'  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  Tariff 
Commission,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
'  18  Fed.  Rcff.  6345. 
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by  section  3  of  the  act  of  July  3,  1948,  62  Stat.  1248, 
and  section  3  of  the  act  of  June  28,  lOM,  64  Stat.  261 
(7  U.  S.  C.  624),  on  April  13,  1950,  the  President  caused 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion to  determine  whether  almonds,  filberts,  walnuts, 
Brazil  nuts,  or  cashews  are  being  or  are  practically  cer- 
tain to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  under  such 
conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend 
to  render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with,  certain 
programs  undertalien  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  respect  to  almonds,  pecans,  filberts,  or  walnuts,  or 
to  reduce  substantially  the  amount  of  any  product  proc- 
essed in  the  United  States  for  almonds,  pecans,  filberts, 
or  walnuts  with  respect  to  which  any  such  program  Is 
being  undertalien ;  and 

2.  WHEStEAs  the  said  Commission  instituted  such  an 
investigation  on  April  13,  1950,  which  it  has  been  conduct- 
ing since  that  date  on  a  continuing  basis  and  in  the  course 
of  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent resarding  the  need  for  the  imposition  of  restrictions 
pursuant  to  the  said  section  22  In  order  to  prevent 
imports  of  almonds,  filberts,  walnuts,  Brazil  nuts,  or 
cashews  from  rendering  ineffective,  or  materially  inter- 
fering with,  the  said  programs,  or  from  reducing  sub- 
stantially the  amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the 
United  States  from  almonds,  pecans,  filberts,  or  walnuts 
with  respect  to  which  any  such  program  is  being  under- 
talcen ;  and 

3.  Whereas  import  fees  on  shelled  almonds  and 
blanched,  roasted,  or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved 
almonds  (not  including  almond  paste)  imposed  pursuant 
to  the  President's  proclamation  of  September  27,  1952 
(Proclamation  2991;  17  F.  R.  8645),'  which  proclamation 
was  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  said  section  22, 
will  cease  to  apply  to  such  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  after  September  30, 
1953;  and 

4.  Whereas  further  in  the  course  of  the  said  investiga- 
tion, on  September  21,  1953,  the  said  Commission  reported 
to  me  its  findings  regarding  the  need  for  import  restric- 
tions under  the  said  section  22  on  almonds,  filberts,  wal- 
nuts, Brazil  nuts,  and  cashews  after  September  30,  1953 ; 
and 

5.  Wheibeas,  on  the  basis  of  such  report  of  September 
21.  1953,  I  find  that  shelled  almonds,  and  blanched, 
roasted,  or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved  almonds 
(not  including  almond  paste)  are  practically  certain  to 
be  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  period 
October  1,  1953  to  September  30, 1954,  both  dates  inclusive, 
under  such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render 
or  tend  to  render  Ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with 
the  program  undertalien  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  respect  to  almonds  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  which 
program  will  be  in  operation  during  such  period;  and 

6.  Whereas  I  find  and  declare  that  the  imposition  of 
the  import  fees  hereinafter  proclaimed  is  shown  by  such 
investigation  of  the  Commission  to  be  necessary  in  order 
that  the  entry  of  almonds  described  in  the  fifth  recital 
of  this  proclamation  will  not  render  or  tend  to  render 
ineffective,  or  materially  Interfere  with,  the  said  program 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  said  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  a  fee  of  5  cents  per  pound,  but  not  more 
than  50  per  centum  ad  valorem,  shall  be  imposed  upon 
shelled  almonds  and  blanched,  roasted,  or  otherwise  pre- 


pared or  preserved  almonds  (not  including  almond  paste) 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
during  the  period  October  1,  1953  to  September  30,  1954, 
both  dates  inclusive,  until  an  aggregate  quantity  of 
7,000,(K)0  pounds  of  such  almonds  have  been  so  entered, 
or  withdrawn,  during  such  period,  and  a  fee  of  10  cents 
per  pound,  but  not  more  than  50  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
shall  be  imposed  upon  such  almonds  entered,  or  witli- 
drawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during  such 
period  in  excess  of  an  aggregate  quantity  of  7,000,000 
pounds.  The  said  fees  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
duties  imposed  on  the  importation  of  such  almonds. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
afilxed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  29th  day  of  Sep- 
tember in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
[seal]     and  fifty-three,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eighth. 

By  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Brazil 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Brazil, 
Joao  Carlos  Muniz,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
President  on  October  20.  For  the  text  of  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  and  the  text  of  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  575  of 
October  20. 

Dominican  Republic 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  Don  Manuel  de  Moya  Alonzo,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  the  President  on  October 
24.  For  the  text  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks 
and  the  text  of  the  President's  reply,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  590  of  October  24. 

Indonesia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Indonesia, 
Moekarto  Notowidigdo,  presented  his  credentials 
to  the  President  on  October  24.  For  the  text  of 
the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  text  of  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  593  of  October  24. 


"  Bulletin  of  Oct.  13, 1952,  p.  569. 


Correction 

Bulletin  of  October  12,  1953,  page  481,  first 
column :  the  twelfth  line  should  read  "a  half  billion 
dollars  of  private  debts.  .  .  ." 
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Calendar  of  Meetings ' 

Adjourned  During  October  1953 

Horticultural  Congress  and  Exposition Hamburg Apr.  30-Oct.  11 

Itu  International  Radio  Consultative  Committee :  7th  Plenary  Session  .      London Sept.  3-Oct.  7 

"Conquest  of  the  Desert"  Exhibition Jerusalem Sept.  22-Oct.  14 

Gatt  Sth  Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties Geneva Sept.  17-Oct.  24 

6th  International  Congress  of  Criminal  Law Rome Sept.  27-Oct.  3 

Consultative  Committee  on  Economic  Development  in  South  and  South-     New  Delhi Sept.  28-Oct.  19 

east  Asia  ("Colombo  Plan"). 

International    Council    for    Exploration    of    the    Sea:  41st    Statutory     Copenhagen Sept.  28-Oct.  6 

Meeting. 

I Lo  Asian  .Advisory  Committee:  Sth  Session Nuwara-Eliya Oct.  2-3 

Joint  Fag/Ece  Timber  Committee Rome Oct.  5-10 

Paso  Executive  Committee:  20th  Meeting Washington Oct.  5-7 

International  Meeting  on  Sulphur Paris Oct.  5-9 

Ilo  Asian  Maritime  Conference Nuwara-Eliya Oct.  5-15 

U.  N.  Ecafe  Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power:  3d  Session Bangkok Oct.  5-10 

U.  N.  Ecafe  Railway  Subcommittee:  2d  Session Paris Oct.  5-17 

Wmo  Executive  Committee:  4th  Session Geneva Oct.  6-27 

Nato  Planning  Board  for  Ocean  Shipping:  5th  Session London Oct.  6-9 

UNESCO  Regional  Study  and  Information  Seminar  for  Youth  Leaders  Tokyo Oct.  6-27 

of  South  and  East  Asia. 

1st  International  Communications  Conference Genoa Oct.  7-10 

1st  International  Congress  of  Engineers Rome Oct.  8-11 

Icem  Meeting  of  Finance  Subcommittee Venice Oct.  8-21 

42d  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union Washington Oct.  9-14 

Paso  7th  Session  of  Directing  Council  and  5th  Regional  Committee  of  Washington Oct.  9-16 

Who. 

Oeec  Conference  on  European  Inland  Transport Brussels Oct.  12-17 

IcEM  6th  Session  of  the  Committee Venice Oct.  12-21* 

Rubber  Study  Group,  Special  Meeting  of  Management  Committee  .    .  London Oct.  12-30* 

South  Pacific  Commission:    12th  Session Noumea Oct.  12-29 

International  Conference  of  Representatives  of  National  Committees  London Oct.  12-17 

on  Vital  and  Health  Statistics. 

Tripartite  Meeting  of  Foreign  -Ministers  (France,  U.  K.,  U.  S.)     .    .    .  London Oct.  16-17 

3d  Joint  Fao/Who  Latin  American  Nutrition  Conference Caracas Oct.  19-28 

International  Wheat  Council:   Resumed  13th  Session;  14th  Session  .    .  Madrid Oct.  20-23 

Paso  Executive  Committee:  2Ist  Meeting Washington Oct.  16  and  19 

Pan   American   Highway   Congress:    1st   Meeting  of  Technical  Com-  Mexico  City Oct.  26-30* 

mittee  on  Financing  the  Pan  .\merican  Highway. 

In  Session  as  of  October  31, 1953 

UN  (jencral  As.seinbly:   Eighth  Session New  York Sept.  15- 

Ilo  Building,  Civil  Engineering  &  Public  Works  Committee:  4th  Ses-     Geneva Oct.  26- 

sion. 

UN  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board:   63d  Session Geneva Oct.  26- 

UN  10th  Joint  Session  of  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  &  Narcotic     Geneva Oct.  26- 

Drugs  Supervisory  Body. 
Imco  Meeting  of  Nations  Which  Have  Ratified  the  Intergovernmental     London Oct.  27- 

Maritime  Consultative  Organization  Convention. 
UN  Technical  Assistance  Committee  Working  Party New  York Oct.  30- 


'  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State,  Oct.  21,  1953.  Asterisks  indicate 
tentative  dates.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  Itu — International  Telecommunication  Union;  Gatt^— General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  Ilo — International  Labor  Organization;  Fao — Food  and  -Agriculture  Organization; 
EcE — Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  Paso — Pan  .American  Sanitary  Organization;  U.N. — United  Nations;  Ecafe — 
Economic  Commi.ssion  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  Wmo — World  Meteorological  Organization;  Nato — Nortli  .\tlantic 
Treaty  Organization:  Unesco — United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  Icem — Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration;  Okkc — Organization  for  European  Economic  (\ioperation;  Who — World 
Health  Organization;  Icsu — International  Counciljof  Scientific  Unions;  and  Imco — Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization. 
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Scheduled  November  1,  1953-January  31,  1954 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  2d  Session  of  the  12th 
Plenary  Meeting. 

Joint  Fao/\Vho  Technical  Committee  on  Dietary  Requirements  (Protein 
Malnutrition). 

1st  International  Congress  of  Tribunals  of  Accounts  (General  Account- 
ing Offices). 

Wmo  1st  Session  of  Commission  for  Agricultural  Meteorology  .... 

Icsu  Joint  Commission  on  Kadio-Meteorology 

U.  N.  4th  Conference  on  Technical  Assistance 

Fag  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:   22d  Session 

Symposium  on  Physical  and  Biological  Oceanography  (In  conjunction 
with  8th  Pacific  Science  Congress). 

8th  Pacific  Science  Congress 

U.  N.  Reconvening  of  Intergovernmental  Tin  Conference 

Fao  Drafting  Committee 

Fag  Committee  on  Relations  with  International  Organizations  .... 

IcAoAfrican-IndianOceanRegional AirNavigationMeeting:  2d  Session  . 

Fag  18th  Session  of  the  Council 

Ilo  Governing  Body  (and  its  Committees):   123d  Session 

Wmo  Commission  for  Bibliography  and  Publications:   1st  Session  .    .    . 

Fao  Annual  Conference:   7th  Session 

Ilo  Coal  Mines  Committee:  5th  Session 

Caribbean  Commission:    17th   Meeting 

World  Coffee  Congress  and  International  Coffee  Culture  Exposition    .    . 

Nato  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 

3d  International  Conference  on  Low  Temperature  Physics 

1st  Meeting  of  the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission    . 

U.  N.  Subcommission  for  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection 
of  Minorities. 

Who  Executive  Board  and  Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance  . 

Fao  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council:   5th  Session 

Wmg  1st  Session  of  the  Regional  Association  for  the  Southwest  Pacific  . 

U.  N.  Trusteeship  Council:    13th  Session 


Washington Nov.  2- 

Jamaica Nov.  2- 

Habana Nov.  2- 

Paris Nov.  3- 

Austin  (Texas)     ....  Nov.  9- 

New  York Nov.  12- 

Rome Nov.  13- 

Quezon  City Nov.  16- 

Manila Nov.  16- 

Geneva Nov.  16- 

Rome Nov.  16- 

Rome Nov.  17- 

Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife  .  Nov.  17- 

Rome Nov.  18- 

Geneva Nov.  18- 

Paris Nov.  21- 

Rome Nov.  23- 

Dusseldorf Nov.  30- 

Trinidad Nov.  30- 

Curitiba Dec.  11- 

Paris Dec.  16- 

Houston Dec.  17- 

United  States Dec.  or  Jan. 

New  York Jan.  4- 

Geneva Jan.  12- 

Bangkok Jan.  22- 

Melbourne Jan.- 

New  York Jan.- 


Admission  of  New  Members  to  the  United  Nations 


Sfate^nents  iy  James  F.  Byrnes 

V.  S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  ^ 


CHARTER    REQUIREMENTS   FOR    MEMBERSHIP 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  October  5 

Membership  in  the  United  Nations  is  not  open  to 
all  states.  By  the  language  of  article  4  of  the 
charter,  membership  is  specifically  restricted  to 

peace-loving  states  which  accept  the  obligations  contained 
in  the  present  Charter  and,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Organi- 
zation, are  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  these  ohligations. 

Nineteen  applications  are  presently  pending. 
Of  these,  14  applicant  states  have  been  judged  by 
the  great  majority  of  United  Nations  Members  to 
be  fully  qualified  to  take  their  place  among  us. 
Their  applications  have  been  approved  by  large 
majorities  in  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  Se- 
curity Council  equally  impressive  majorities  have 
consistently  voted  for  their  admission. 

These  14  states  represent  a  goodly  seginent 
of  our  world.  They  are  scattered  through 
Europe,  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa.  They 
have  varying  govermnental  structures.    They  are 


made  up  of  peoples  of  many  different  faiths  and 
cultural  backgrounds.  Included  in  their  number 
are  old  established  states  whose  peoples  have  con- 
tributed much  to  our  civilization.  Others  are 
newly  independent  states  but  with  ancient  cul- 
tures, stretching  back  into  the  dawn  of  history. 

Let  me  name  these  14  states—Italy,  Japan,  Ire- 
land, Portugal,  Austria,  Finland,  the  Eepublic  of 
Korea,  Ceylon,  Libya,  Nepal,  the  Kingdom  of  Jor- 
dan, Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet-Nam. 

In  a  statement  heard  by  the  Committee  last 
week,  five  of  these  countries,  Japan,  the  Eepublic 
of  Korea,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Viet-Nam,  were 
passed  over  in  silence,  as  if  they  had  not  applied 
for  membership. 

To  name  these  14  states  makes  an  impressive 
list.  These  countries  are  entitled  to  a  place  at 
our  council  tables,  to  a  voice  in  our  debates  and 
decisions. 


'  Made  on  Oct.  5  and  Oct.  13  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political 
Committee. 
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Our  Organization  will  never  speak  with  full 
authority  until  it  speaks  for  all  peace-loving  na- 
tions. We  need  these  nations  and  these  peoples 
just  as  they  need  us.  We  need  their  wisdom  and 
their  strength.  We  are  incomplete  until  they  are 
added  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  effort  to  bring  these  states  into  the  United 
Nations  dates  back  to  1946  when  the  Security 
Council  first  considered  the  applications  of  Jor- 
dan, Portugal,  and  Ireland.  In  the  years  that 
have  followed,  other  names  have  been  added  to  the 
list,  but  our  doors  still  remain  closed. 

We  should  keep  the  record  straight.  These 
states  have  been  barred  from  U.N.  membership 
solely  and  entirely  by  the  one  vote  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Security  Council. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  maintain  that  all  of 
these  states  lack  the  qualifications  required  by  the 
charter.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  included  nine  of 
them  in  its  "package"  proposal.  We  must  assume 
the  Soviet  Union  would  not  declare  its  willingness 
to  vote  for  these  nine,  along  with  others,  unless  it 
believed  these  states  qualified. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  will  now  vote  to  recommend 
these  nine  states  they  will  become  members  at  this 
session.  But  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  its  ap- 
proval of  even  these  nine  applications  dependent 
upon  a  deal.  It  insists  that  the  United  Nations 
make  a  trade.  We  must  abandon  principle,  dis- 
regard article  4  of  the  charter,  and  accept  five 
Soviet-sponsored  candidates  if  even  these  nine  are 
to  be  admitted. 

The  five  Soviet-sponsored  candidates,  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Kumania,  Hungary,  and  the  Mongolian 
Peoples  Republic,  have  been  rejected  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  because  they  have  failed  to  demon- 
strate that  they  qualify  under  article  4. 

We  do  know  that  while  their  applications  were 
pending,  these  states  gave  moral  and  political  sup- 
port to  the  forces  designated  by  the  United  Na- 
tions as  aggressors. 

Article  2,  paragraph  5  of  the  charter  provides 
that: 

All  Members  shall  give  the  United  Nations  every  as- 
sistance in  any  action  it  takes  In  accordance  with  the 
present  Charter,  and  shall  refrain  from  giving  assistance 
to  any  state  against  which  the  United  Nations  is  taking 
preventive  or  enforcement  action. 

Can  we  say  that  had  these  applicants  been  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  during  the  hostilities 
in  Korea  (hey  would  have  complied  with  either 
of  these  obligations? 

Several  of  these  applicants  were  guilty  of  fos- 
tering aggression  against  Greece,  supporting  a 
minority  in  rebellion  against  the  legally  consti- 
tuted Greek  Government.  They  have  refused  to 
cooperate  in  repatriating  the  abducted  Greek 
children.  They  have  mistreated  foreign  diplo- 
mats and  imprisoned  foreign  citizens  on  false 
charges. 

As  for  the  Mongolian  Peoples  Republic,  we 


have  yet  to  be  shown  that  this  is  in  truth  a  state, 
an  independent  state,  "able  and  willing"  to  carry 
out  the  obligations  of  United  Nations  member- 
ship. 

In  the  case  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania, 
their  governments  have  disregarded  and  violated 
important  provisions  of  the  peace  treaties  made 
with  those  states. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  I 
was  intimately  concerned  with  the  drafting  of 
these  treaties. 

The  treaties  were  not  harsh.  My  Government 
did  not  wish  them  to  be.  It  is  our  opinion  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  drafted  in  a  spirit  of  vengeance  is 
more  apt  to  breed  war  than  peace.  In  the  past, 
relations  between  these  states  and  my  country  had 
been  friendly.  Our  peoples  shared  many  ties  of 
blood  and  culture.  We  wished  to  welcome  them 
back  into  the  community  of  free  nations  and  free 
peoples. 

And,  let  me  add  here,  with  the  peoples  of  those 
countries  we  still  have  no  quarrel.  The  old  ties 
are  not  forgotten,  and  it  is  our  hope  that,  someday 
they  will  be  renewed. 

We  are  not  concerned  here,  as  some  have  sug- 
gested, with  the  internal  structure,  policies,  or 
ideology  of  any  of  the  five  Soviet-sponsored  can- 
didates for  membership.  Our  concern  is  whether 
they  are  states  that  are  peace-loving  and  able  and 
willing  to  fulfill  charter  obligations.  The  Se- 
curity Council  has  found  them  wanting  by  that 
standard. 

That  action  was  not,  of  course,  irrevocable.  It 
did  not  permanently  bar  these  candidates  from 
the  United  Nations.  Governments  have  changed. 
Governments  will  change.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
Government  is  not  unaware  of  the  gestures  made 
by  some  of  these  applicants.  But  they  have  j'et 
to  give  real  evidence  that  they  are  willing,  and 
able,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  charter. 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  insists  that  we  ig- 
nore the  record  and  the  charter  and  admit  these 
candidates.  That  is  the  price  they  demand  for 
the  admission  of  nine  qualified  states. 

But  we  cannot  engage  in  bargaining  where  the 
question  is  one  of  principle.  Heretofore  we  have 
objected  to  the  admission  of  these  five  applicants 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  peace-loving,  as 
required  by  the  charter.  If  under  any  paclcage 
deal  we  now  agree  to  admit  them,  by  implication 
we  are  saying  tliey  liave  become  "peace-loving" 
states.     We  cannot  say  that. 

If  we  cannot  say  it,  then  we  are  saying  we  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  principle  for  a  price.  The 
United  States  Government  is  uinvilling  to  do  that. 

We  are  an.xious  to  see  tiic  14  qualitied  peace-lov- 
ing states  admitted  but  we  deem  it  far  more  im- 
portant for  the  welfare  of  those  states  and  all 
other  states  tliat  this  organization  should  maintain 
its  integrity  as  an  agency  for  the  preservation  of 
peace. 
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Since  1946  the  General  Assembly  has  viewed 
with  increasing  concern  the  deadlock  in  the  Se- 
curity Council.  Patiently  and  persistently  the 
Assembly  has  tried  to  find  a  solution  which  would 
not  sacrifice  clearly  defined  principles. 

In  1947  the  Assembly  asked  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether  a 
member  might  condition  its  approval  of  one  ap- 
plicant on  the  admission  of  another. 

The  Court  gave  its  opinion  in  1948.  The  answer 
was  "no".  Article  4  could  not  be  disregarded.  It 
states  the  sole  qualifications  for  membership  in 
the  United  Nations. 

The  General  Assembly  continued  its  efforts. 
Resolutions  of  approval  on  each  of  the  14  appli- 
cants have  been  adopted  and  referred  to  the  Se- 
curity Council.  The  Council  was  urged  to  re- 
examine those  applications  in  accordance  with  the 
ruling  of  the  Court  and  article  4. 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  remained  adamant. 
It  insisted  we  should  accept  the  deal  it  had  pro- 
posed or  no  state  would  be  admitted. 

Last  year  the  General  Assembly  took  a  further 
step.  Upon  the  initiative  of  several  of  the  Latin 
American  representatives  and  in  the  hope  of  break- 
ing the  deadlock,  a  Special  Committee  on  New 
Members  was  established  to  study  and  explore  the 
problem. 

The  Committee  reported  to  this  Assembly.^ 
That  it  reached  no  positive  agreement  on  a  solu- 
tion was  in  no  way  surprising  in  light  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  task  assigned  it.  The  report 
presents  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  problem  and 
a  clear  statement  of  the  views  of  members. 

A  number  of  our  members,  however,  feel  that  we 
cannot  leave  the  problem  in  this  state.  The  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  Peru,  Ambassador 
Belaunde,  with  admirable  perseverance  and  de- 
termination, has  developed  an  idea  which  is 
incorporated  in  the  resolution  he  has  presented 
to  our  Committee.* 

My  Government  will  support  the  Peruvian  pro- 
posal. We  do  not  now  see  the  way  to  an  accept- 
able solution  in  light  of  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
world;  however,  we  do  want  to  leave  the  door 
open. 

The  Committee  proposed  in  the  Peruvian  reso- 
lution could  serve  as  a  liaison  with  members  of 
the  Security  Council.  As  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished delegate  of  Peru  in  his  eloquent  address, 
it  would  have  no  authority  to  negotiate  a  package 
j  deal.  But  it  could  ascertain  whether  the  Soviet 
Government  intends  to  put  in  actual  practice  the 
so-called  policy  of  peace  it  has  been  preaching  and 
agree  to  admit  the  states  it  has  recognized  as 
peace-loving  and  yet  has  kept  out  of  the  United 
Nations. 


In  any  event,  the  establishment  of  this  Commit- 
tee will  let  these  14  states  know  that  a  majority 
of  the  General  Assembly  still  want  them  in  the 
United  Nations  and  will  exhaust  every  effort  to 
secure  their  admission  consistent  with  the  charter. 

While  these  efforts  continue,  we  should  bear  in 
mind,  as  we  look  ahead  to  the  future,  the  prospect 
of  a  charter  review  conference  as  envisaged  in 
article  109.  Every  proposed  amendment  should 
receive  most  careful  consideration.  If,  by  the 
time  such  a  conference  is  held,  a  solution  of  the 
membership  problem  has  not  been  found,  there 
will  be  proposals  to  deal  with  it  by  an  amendment 
of  the  charter.  In  the  interim,  we  should  study 
the  possibilities  which  a  review  conference  may 
offer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interests  of  the  many 
qualified  applicant  states  and  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, my  Government  ardently  desires  an  end, 
and  an  early  end,  of  the  deadlock.  The  key  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet  world.  We  are  most 
eager,  when  a  solution  is  found,  to  welcome  all 
qualified  applicant  states  to  full  membership. 
Their  place  is  ready  for  them.  It  will  be  a  most 
happy  day  for  all  of  us  when  they  can  take  that 
place. 


THE  SOVIET  "PACKAGE"  PROPOSAL 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  October  13 

Having  observed  the  limited  appeal  of  his  pack- 
age of  14,*  the  Soviet  representative  has  made  the 
package  smaller.    He  offers  us  a  package  of  5.^ 

This  new  package  is  allegedly  based  on  provi- 
sions of  the  Potsdam  agreement  and  of  the  peace 
treaties  with  the  ex-enemy  states.  These  provi- 
sions, it  is  claimed,  obligate  all  signatories  to  sup- 
port the  applications  of  the  ex-enemy  states  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

This  is  an  old  story  which  the  various  Soviet 
representatives  repeated  at  various  times  despite 
the  repeated  rebuttals  by  the  other  signatories. 

The  Soviet  representative  failed  to  read  the  full 
text  of  the  peace  treaty  provisions. 

I  shall  read  the  relevant  clause  in  the  treaty  with 
Bulgaria : 

Whereas  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  Bulgaria 
are  desirous  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace,  which,  con- 
foi-ming  to  the  principles  of  justice,  will  settle  questions 
still  outstanding  as  a  result  of  the  events  hereinbefore  re- 
cited and  form  the  basis  of  friendly  relations  between 
them,  thereby  enabling  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
to  support  Bulgaria's  application  to  become  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  and  also  to  adhere  to  any  Convention 
concluded  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations; 


'U.N.  doc.  A/2400. 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.72/L.  1.  The  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Oct.  15 
and  by  the  General  Assembly  on  Oct.  23. 


*  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.  72/L.  2. 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.  72/L.  5.  The  five  countries  included 
In  the  draft  are  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Finland, 
and  Italy. 
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This  provision  stemming  from  a  comparable 
clause  in  the  Potsdam  agreement  obviously  does 
not  create  an  obligation  that  any  signatory  will 
unconditionally  support  applications  for  member- 
ship of  the  treaty  states.  This  provision  says  that 
only  when  the  treaties  come  into  force  will  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  be  in  a  position  to 
support  these  applications  assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  applicants  meet  the  charter  qualifications. 
In  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  treaties  could 
not  modify  our  charter  obligations.  "To  enable" 
is  a  permissive  verb ;  it  authorizes  support  but  it 
does  not  create  obligation  to  support. 

To  hold  otherwise  would  be  giving  these  ex- 
enemy  states  in  the  last  war  a  blank  check  to  be- 
have as  nonpeace-loving  states  and  still  be  sup- 
ported for  membership  in  the  U.N.  regardless  of 
article  4. 

The  Soviet  representative  is  not  sincere  in  his 
argument.  The  Soviets  signed  the  treaty  with 
Italy.  For  years  Italy  has  been  an  applicant  and 
for  years  the  Soviet  representative  on  the  Security 
Council  has  vetoed  Italy's  admission.  My  Govern- 
ment believes  that  both  Italy  and  Finland  meet  the 
charter  qualifications  and  should  be  admitted  on 
their  own  merit. 

The  peace  treaties  with  Bulgaria,  Eumania  and 
Hungary  were  concluded  on  the  assumption  that 
they  would  "form  the  basis  of  friendly  relations" 
with  the  signatories  and  thus  enable  the  latter  to 
support  membership  applications  of  the  ex-enemy 
states. 

There  was  nothing  wrong  with  this  provision  of 
the  treaties.  The  difficulties  have  arisen  fi-om  the 
subsequent  violation  by  these  states  of  the  treaties. 
In  my  statement  during  our  debate  I  referred  to 
the  flagrant  violations  of  the  very  same  treaties  by 
the  Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Hun- 
gary. These  ex-enemy  states  also  flouted  the  rec- 
ommendations of  this  Assembly  with  respect  to 
the  violations  of  their  peace-treaty  obligations  and 
disregarded  the  Advisory  Opinion  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  on  their  peaceful  settlement  obliga- 
tions under  these  same  treaties.  By  their  policies 
the  three  Governments  not  only  prevented  the  de- 
velopment of  friendly  relations  with  the  United 
Nations;  in  fact,  their  conduct  has  not  been  that 
of  peace-loving  states  willing  and  able  to  abide  by 
charter  obligations. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  cannot 
support  their  applications  in  the  absence  of  a  real 
change  in  their  policies. 

I  am  not  as  pessimistic  as  Mr.  Malik  appears  to 
be  as  to  the  prospects  for  such  a  change.  In  our 
view  it  is  more  than  "wishful  thinking"  to  believe 
that  perhaps  in  the  not  too  distant  future  the 
governments  of  these  states  will  assert  their  real 
independence.  When  they  begin  to  respect  the 
rights  and  interests  of  their  own  people  they  will 
come  to  respect  the  rights  and  interests  of  other 
nations.     They  will  become  peace  loving. 


Reference  was  made  here  to  proceedings  in  the 
Security  Council  in  August  1946.  At  that  time, 
more  than  7  years  ago,  the  United  States  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  an  agi-eement  proposed  the  ad- 
mission of  eight  applicants,  including  Albania 
and  the  Mongolian  People's  Republic. 

We  then  expressed  our  "misgivings"  concerning 
the  eligibility  of  these  two  applicants.  These  mis- 
givings were  shared  by  a  number  of  other  members 
of  the  Security  Council.  We  made  the  proposal 
with  the  ceneral  desire  to  give  these  two  appli- 
cants the  benefit  of  every  doubt  which  appeared 
justified  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Soviet  representative,  Mr.  Gromyko,  re- 
jected this  proposal  with  the  following  words: 

I  cannot  agree  that  we  should  adopt  resolutions  with 
the  wholesale  admission  to  the  organization  of  all  coun- 
tries who  have  applied  for  membership.  Countries  can- 
not be  regarded  as  things,  and  dealt  with  in  accordance 
with  a  standard  measure.  When  we  discuss  the  question 
of  admission  to  the  organization,  we  are  bound  to  discuss 
each  concrete  application  separately,  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  the  facts  and  circumstances  relating  to  the 
application  in  question. 

Times  have  really  changed,  Mr.  Chairman. 

After  this  rejection  by  the  Soviet  Government 
the  United  States  withdrew  its  proposal. 

The  position  the  Soviet  Union  has  adopted  on 
the  membership  issue  in  the  following  years  has 
no  similarity  to  the  United  States  proposal  of  1946. 

In  1946  the  United  States  disregarded  its  own 
misgi\nngs  with  respect  to  two  applicants  in  the 
hope  that  the  remaining  six  which  were  supported 
by  most  Security  Council  members  could  enter  this 
organization.  Under  that  plan  all  the  then  pend- 
ing applications  would  have  been  approved  after 
individual  consideration. 

Wliat  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  urging  in  its 
package  deal  proposals  is  just  the  opposite.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  been  blocking  the  admission  of 
the  applicants  approved  by  large  majorities  in  the 
Assembly  and  in  the  Security  Council  by  making 
their  admission  illegally  conditioned  on  the  ap- 
proval of  five  applicants  which  have  not  received 
majority  support  either  in  the  Security  Council  or 
in  the  General  Assembly. 

In  1948  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
clearly  held  this  attitude  illegal  and  contrary  to 
the  charter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Soviet  proposals  are  not 
genuine  efforts  toward  universality.  These  pro- 
posals group  together  only  partial  lists  of  candi- 
dates whose  applications  are  presently  pending. 
They  include  some  of  (he  present  applicants  and 
exclude  others  on  the  basis  of  no  stated  standards. 
We  have  heard  what  the  Soviet  representative  said 
yesterday  about  the  applications  of  Japan,  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet- 
Nam.  My  delegation  was  particularly  shocked  by 
the  cynical  attack  on  the  valiant  Republic  of 
Korea,  in  whose  defense  so  many  U.N.  soldiers 
have  lost  their  lives.  If  the  bargain  is  closed  and 
if  all  the  applicants  in  whom  the  Soviet  Union  has 
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expressed  an  interest  should  now  be  admitted, 
what  would  induce  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  future 
not  to  veto  the  admission  of  the  five  States  omitted 
from  its  proposals  and  of  other  States  which  might 
apply? 

Although  we  are  deeply  sympathetic  with  the 
principle  of  universality,  we  favor  universality 
based  on  the  charter  rather  than  on  "deals." 

There  is  another  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  op- 
position to  the  two  Soviet  proposals. 

The  Peruvian  resolution  provides  for  a  Good 
Offices  Committee  to  consult  with  the  members  of 
the  Security  Council.  This  committee  is  charged 
with  the  task  of  exploring  the  possibilities  for  a 
solution  in  accordance  with  article  4.  We  should 
not  curtail  the  freedom  of  the  committee  by 
prejudging  its  work.  The  adoption  of  either  of  the 
two  Soviet  proposals  would  create  confusion  as  to 
the  connnittee's  authority.  Would  that  authority 
be  confined  to  the  applicants  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  two  Soviet's  proposals  or  would  it  be  confined 
to  the  applicants  not  mentioned  in  those  pro- 
posals? 

We  should  not  hamper  the  committee  by  endors- 
ing an  approach  which  is  not  only  inconsistent 
with  article  4  but  which  has  been  emphatically  re- 
jected by  four  of  the  five  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council  whose  concurrence  is  re- 
quired for  an  understanding. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  really  desires  to  contribute 
to  the  alleviation  of  international  tension  it  will 
genuinely  cooperate  with  the  committee  and  adjust 
its  position  to  the  requirements  of  the  charter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation  will  vote  against 
the  two  Soviet  draft  resolutions. 


Inclusion  of  Trieste  on 
Security  Council  Agenda 

statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.< 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations' 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  dated  October  15 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  adoption  of  the  agenda.  The  decision 
reached  by  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  concerning  Trieste-  is  a  good-faith, 
honest  attempt  to  increase  stability  in  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  Europe  and  to  lead  to  a  lasting 
solution  of  a  most  vexing  problem.  It  was  reached 
after  most  careful  and  deliberate  thought. 

It  is  as  plain  as  anything  can  be  that  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Soviet  Union  ^  to  discuss  this  matter  in 
the  Security  Council  is  not  a  serious  plan  but,  as 
unhappily  is  so  often  the  case,  is  but  another 


'  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Oct.  15. 
'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  19,  1953,  p.  529. 
"  U.  N.  doc.  S/3105. 


propaganda  device  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  making  as  much  trouble  as  possible. 

The  first  part  of  the  Soviet  proposal  before  us 
says  that,  because  of  the  American  and  British 
action,  the  Trieste  region  has  been  converted  into 
a  foreign  military  base.  If  this  were  true — and, 
of  course,  it  isn't — why  didn't  the  Soviet  Union 
object  in  1947  when  the  American  and  British 
troops  were  asked  to  remain  ? 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Soviet  proposal,  it 
is  contended  that  the  decision  just  announced  by 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  "is 
creating  a  threat  to  peace."  In  other  words,  in 
one  place  the  Soviet  proposal  says  that  the  pres- 
ence of  our  troops  is  a  threat  to  peace  and  imme- 
diately thereafter  they  say  that  the  withdrawal 
of  our  troops  is  a  threat  to  the  peace.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  kind  of  shenanigans  is  that? 

The  Soviet  proposal  then  dusts  off  concepts 
which  were  intelligent  and  constructive  at  the 
time  they  were  made  but  which,  of  course,  have 
long  since  become  obsolete. 

Maybe  this  talk  of  withdrawing  troops  makes 
the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  ntu-vous. 

The  Soviet  proposal  to  discuss  this  matter  in 
the  Council  is  unfortunately  quite  on  a  par  with 
the  statements  which  the  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  all  through  the  stnnmer 
and  autumn — statements  which  offer  an  interest- 
ing contrast  with  the  attitude  which  has  been 
piu)licly  ex^Dressed  on  several  occasions  by  Mr. 
Malenkov.  Listen  to  these  words  uttered  from 
Moscow  in  August: 

We  firmly  maintain  that  at  the  present  moment  there  Is 
uo  disputable  or  outstanding  issue  that  could  not  be 
settled  in  a  peaceful  way  on  the  basis  of  mutual  agree- 
ment between  the  countries  concerned.  This  refers  also 
to  those  issiies  under  dispute  between  the  U.S.A.  and  the 
USSR.  We  stood  and  stand  for  a  peaceful  co-existence 
of  two  systems. 

The  man  who  said  these  words  was  Mr. 
Malenkov. 

Contrast  these  words  of  the  Soviet  Premier  with 
the  following  words  which  also  have  been  recently 
uttered:  "the  aggressive  North  Atlantic  bloc"; 
"Fascist  organizations"  on  the  free-world  side 
which  "flex  their  muscles";  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  is  depicted  as  the  author  of  "the  criminal 
plans  of  the  enemies  of  peace'';  the  armistice  in 
Korea,  we  are  told,  foiled  "the  forces  of  aggression 
and  international  adventure",  meaning,  of  course, 
the  nations  which  fought  in  Korea  for  the  cause 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  man  who  said  these  words  was  Mr.  Vyshin- 
sky. 

And  today  comes  this  resolution  which  is  a  mere 
debating  trick  on  a  par  with  his  other  statements. 

IMr.  President,  we  of  the  United  States  are  in- 
curably optimistic  about  the  achievement  of  world 
peace.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  remarks 
will  steadily  draw  near  to  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  Mr.  Malenkov,  which  we  have  just  quoted.  We 
will  not,  therefore,  oppose  inclusion  of  this  item  on 
the  agenda. 
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statement  by  James  J.  Wadsworth 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N.< 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  no  government 
could  be  more  interested  in  obtaining  peace  for 
this  troubled  area  of  Trieste  than  the  United  States 
Government.  If  we  for  one  moment  believed  that 
discussion  in  this  Council  at  this  time  would  fur- 
ther that  objective,  we  would  be  the  last  to  agree 
to  a  postponement.  But  the  facts  are  quite  op- 
posite, as  has  been  so  aptly  pointed  out  by  the 
representative  of  Colombia,  supported  by  the 
representative  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Speaking  for  my  own  Government,  I  would 
point  out  that  such  a  request  for  postponement  is 
indicative  of  optimism  rather  than  pessimism,  a 
feeling  of  hope  that  these  new  beginnings  which 
have  been  mentioned  spell  out  a  possibility  of 
success  for  the  future.  Mr.  President,  if  my  Gov- 
ernment were  inclined  to  pessimism  or  defeatism, 
the  frustrations  of  the  past  years — many  of  them 
directly  attributable  to  the  honorable  representa- 
tive of  the  Soviet  Union — would  indeed  have 
brought  us  to  a  low  state  of  discouragement.  But 
such  is  not  the  case  and  will  not  be  the  case. 

Both  here  in  the  United  Nations,  and,  in  regard 
to  Trieste,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  important 
conversations  are  taking  place  and  we  are  anxious 
to  see  that  nothing  be  done  here  which  would  in- 
terfere with  developments  and  with  the  progress 
that  we  all  so  strongly  hope  for. 

My  Government  strongly  urges,  therefore,  the 
adoption  of  the  motion  for  postponement.^ 


U.S.  Attitude  Toward 
Moroccan  Self-Govern  merit 

Statevient  hy  Henry  Cabot  Lodge^  Jr. 

U.  S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly ' 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  October  13 

The  aspirations  of  peoples  who  are  not  now 
independent  toward  self-government  always 
evoke  sympathy  and  support  from  Americans. 
Our  birth  as  a  nation  in  1776  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  our  union,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery 
under  the  leadership  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a 
result  of  the  war  of  1861-18G5,  are  actions,  which 
speak  more  loudly  than  words  ever  can,  of  our 
understanding  of  those  who  seek  self-government 
and  individual  freedom. 


•Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Oct.  20  (U.S./U.N. 
press  release). 

'The  Coloinbiiiii  proposal  for  ijosliionoiiicnt  of  discus- 
sion on  Trieste  until  Nov.  4  was  adopted  on  Oct.  20  by  a 
vote  of  !>-l   (U.S.S.R.)-l   (Lebanon). 

'  Made  on  Oct.  13  in  Committee  I  (Political  and 
Security). 


This  truth  is  basic,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  already  said  we  do  not  consider  the  matter 
before  us  as  one  which  endangers  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security.  Nor  do  we 
consider  that  this  body  is  equipped  to  act  as  a 
court,  to  adjudicate  the  various  claims  which  have 
been  made  by  various  parties  concerning  events 
in  Morocco.  What  we  can  do  here,  however,  is  ex- 
press the  hope  that  France  and  Morocco  will  move 
continually  closer  together  in  achieving  self- 
government  for  the  people  of  Morocco. 

We  noted  with  interest  and  encouragement  the 
statement  by  Maurice  Schumann  in  which  he  de- 
scribed in  the  following  terms  the  additional  re- 
forms in  Morocco  which  France  proposes:  "The 
institution  of  elected  representative  assemblies  at 
all  levels  in  public  life;  a  statute  of  the  judiciary 
that  assures  the  independence  of  judges;  a  proce- 
dure in  penal  cases  that  strictly  guarantees  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  individual;  legal 
provisions  that  give  the  workers  not  only  de  facto, 
but  also  de  jure,  the  benefit  of  labor  union 
freedom." 

These  words  are  particularly  encouraging  when 
added  to  Mr.  Schumann's  other  statement  that 
"it  must  be  clearly  acknowledged  once  and  for 
all  that  we  recognize  our  own  special  responsi- 
bilities, that  we  agi'ee  with  the  United  Nations 
organization  on  the  nature  and  scope  of  these  re- 
sponsibilities, but  that,  for  that  very  reason,  we 
cannot  agree  to  share  them."  We  therefore  look 
for  the  day  when  these  hopes  and  aspirations  will 
become  actual  realities. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  which  will  guide  us  in 
this  debate.  May  nothing  that  we  do  here  pro- 
mote disorder  or  confusion  in  Morocco.  May  our 
action  here  promote  an  atmosphere  in  which 
France  and  Morocco  will  move  continually  closer 
to  effectuating  self-government  for  the  people  of 
Morocco. 


United  States  Commends 
U.N.  Report  on  Refugees 

Statement  by  Charles  W.  Mayo 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assemibly  * 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  October  15 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  delegation,  I 
should  like  to  join  the  previous  speakers  in  ex- 
pressing sincere  appreciation  to  the  High  Com- 
missioner, Dr.  Goedhart,  for  his  written  report ' 
and  for  the  very  moving  statement  which  he  made 
before  this  Committee.  Dr.  Goedhart,  as  High 
Commissioner,  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  ablest 


'  Made  in  Committee  III    (Social,  Humanitarian,  and 
Cultural)  on  Oct.  1.^. 
'  U.N.  doc.  A/23SW. 
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and  most  devoted  servants  of  the  United  Nations. 
He  is  a  man  of  courage,  intelligence,  imagination, 
and,  most  important,  of  conscience — the  kind  of 
man  without  whom  the  United  Nations  could  not 
succeed.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refu- 
gees who,  directly  or  indirectly,  owe  Dr.  Goedhart 
a  personal  debt  of  thanks  for  the  protection  and 
assistance  received  from  his  Office — that  office 
which  encourages,  assists,  and  coordinates  govern- 
mental organizations  to  safeguard  the  basic  rights 
of  these  tragic  victims  of  war  and  revolution. 

In  addition  to  commending  and  thanking  the 
High  Commissioner  for  all  that  he  personally  has 
done  to  better  the  lives  of  the  refugees,  we  should 
also  commend  and  thank  the  leaders  of  the  many 
nongovernmental  organizations  who  have  worked 
so  closely  with  the  High  Commissioner  in  this  im- 
portant enterprise.  The  task  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner of  giving  protection  to  refugees  can  be 
fulfilled  only  if  he  has  the  cooperation  of  everyone 
concerned — governments,  specialized  agencies, 
other  international  organizations,  and  the  non- 
governmental organizations. 

After  hearing  the  chorus  of  praise  which  the 
representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  many  others  rendered  in  honor  of  the 
High  Commissioner  yesterday,  I  found  it  rather 
difficult  and  unpleasant  to  listen  to  the  long  series 
of  discords  produced  by  the  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  understand  from  my  colleagues 
who  have  participated  in  this  Committee  before 
that  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most-played 
phonograph  records  in  the  entire  Soviet  collection. 

An  individual,  an  organization,  or  even  a  nation 
may  receive  constructive  criticism — it  should  be 
recognized  and  accepted  gracefully  and  grate- 
fully. But  destructive,  dishonest  criticism — I 
have  been  brought  up  on  the  policy  to  ignore — 
or  let  us  say  reply  silently  by  continuing  to  abide 
by  the  rules  of  honest  effort. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  compelled  to 
make  a  few  observations  here.  I  shall  not  bore 
my  colleagues  in  the  Committee  by  commenting 
on  all  of  tlie  evidently  old,  familiar,  and  absurd 
tunes  which  the  Soviet  representative  played  in  his 
phonograph  record  yesterday,  but  I  should  like  to 
deal  with  one  with  which  I  have  had  some  personal 
e.xperience.  The  Soviet  representative,  if  I  heard 
him  correctly,  quoted  an  American  newspaper  to 
the  effect  that  a  single  refugee  working  as  a  farm 
laborer  receives  only  $70  a  month  and  that  a  mar- 
ried refugee  receives  only  $100  a  month.  Now  it 
happens  that  I  employ  four  refugees  on  a  farm 
on  which  I  live  in  Minnesota,  and  that  I  know 
of  many  other  refugees  employed  on  farms  in  my 
neighborhood.  These  refugees  receive  their  food 
and  lodging  free  of  charge  and,  in  addition,  they 
receive  more  than  $100  in  cash  per  month.  So  far 
as  I  know,  the  refugees  on  our  farms  in  Minnesota 
are  quite  content  with  their  new  life,  despite  the 
concern  which  the  Soviet  representative  expressed 
about  their  welfare,  and  they  would  not  trade  their 


new  life  for  a  return-trip  ticket  to  a  collective  farm 
in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Soviet  representative  also  made  an  interest- 
ing statement,  as  I  understood  him,  about  the  al- 
leged profit  that  my  Government  makes  from  refu- 
gees who  come  to  this  country.  He  asserted  that  it 
costs  $299  to  resettle  a  refugee  here,  and  that  this 
$299  is  recovered  in  three  years  by  my  Government 
through  income  taxes.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
this  is  true,  it  means  that  a  refugee  in  this  coun- 
try pays  a  Federal  income  tax  of  $100  for  each  of 
the  first  three  years  he  is  here.  And  that  means 
that,  if  he  is  a  single  man  with  no  dependents,  he 
receives  a  gross  income  of  $1,200  in  each  of  those 
3  years.  $1,200  a  year  perhaps  does  not  sound 
very  spectacular,  but  it  compares  favorably  to 
the  average  per-capita  income  of  about  $1,100  in 
this  country  and  is  a  pretty  good  income  for  a 
refugee  who  may  have  had  no  income  at  all  in 
a  refugee  camp  somewhere  in  Europe.  If  the 
refugee  is  on  a  farm,  as  many  of  them  are,  his  in- 
come actually  exceeds  the  national  agricultural 
average  of  $925.  $1,200  a  year  might  look  like 
quite  a  fortune  not  only  to  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  refugees  in  those  camps,  but  also  to  the  millions 
of  persons  who  are  condemned  to  forced  labor  in 
the  concentration  camps  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
even  to  the  average  Soviet  citizen  who,  according 
to  the  United  Nations  publication  on  National  arid 
Per  Capita  Incomes  in  Seventy  Countries  in  1949, 
receives  only  $308  per  year. 

We  have  already  heard  a  great  deal  in  this  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Chairman,  about  the  alleged  achieve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Byelorussia,  the  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Po- 
land in  advancing  the  status  of  women  and  in  pro- 
moting social  welfare.  Perhaps  I  might  ask  the 
representatives  of  these  countries,  Mr.  Chairman, 
why,  if  their  countries  have  created  such  a  "para- 
dise" on  earth,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  risk  their  lives  every  year  to 
escape  from  their  "paradise"  to  become  refugees 
in  search  of  liberty  in  a  free  world?  The  task 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  would  be  much  easier  if  these  Govern- 
ments did  not — through  tyranny  and  persecu- 
tion— drive  their  fellow  citizens  to  the  desperate 
gamble  of  trying  to  escape  to  liberty  and  freedom 
through  the  laarbed-wire  boundaries  of  slavery. 

Returning  now  to  the  report  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner, may  I  note  that  it  contains  much  perti- 
nent material  and  many  statements  of  the  situation 
concerning  refugees  in  various  countries  in  which 
they  have  found  asylum.  The  report  is  encourag- 
ing; it  recites  the  numerous  activities  of  gov- 
ernments, international  agencies,  and  voluntary 
agencies  on  behalf  of  refugees.  Present  accom- 
plishments are  impressive,  but  total  needs  for 
refugees  are  incomplete. 

The  United  States  delegation,  with  all  other 
delegations,  wishes  there  no  longer  existed  a  refu- 
gee problem,  that  there  no  longer  existed  the 
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necessity  for  the  Office  of  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees.  The  fact  remains  that  the  problem  of 
the  refugees  has  not  yet  been  solved  and  that  the 
fate  of  these  victims  of  war,  tyranny,  and  oppres- 
sion still  concerns  the  United  Nations.  Like  my 
colleague  from  the  United  Kingdom,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  over  the  fate  of  the  European  refugees 
in  China  and  of  the  refugees  in  Ti"ieste.  Obvi- 
ously, the  United  Nations  must  continue  giving 
•what  i)rotection  and  assistance  it  can  to  the  refu- 
gees within  the  mandate  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner. It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  High  Com- 
missioner must  be  able  to  plan  ahead  for  a  period 
of  years.  For  these  reasons,  the  United  States 
delegation  favors  this  proposal,  based  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  that  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  be  extended  for  5  yours.^ 

It  would  seem  only  proper  for  the  General  As- 
sembly to  review  the  problem  again  one  year  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  5-year  period.  This  review 
at  the  twelfth  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  1957,  would  permit  the  Third  Committee  to  ex- 
amine the  refugee  situation  on  a  worldwide  basis 
and  to  decide  whether  the  Office  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner should  be  continued  further  and,  if  so, 
under  what  terms.  The  Assembly  will,  of  course, 
continue  to  receive  and  discuss  an  annual  report 
from  the  High  Commissioner. 

The  draft  resolution,  which  proposes  that  the 
Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  be  continued  for 
5  years,  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
High  Commissioner  to  carry  on  his  work.  The 
draft  resolution  does  not  otherwise  alter  the  text 
of  the  Statute  of  the  High  Commissioner.  I 
might  point  out,  however,  that  the  present  text  of 
the  Statute  is  obviously  out  of  date  in  several  re- 
spects. For  example,  paragraph  4,  which  merely 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, does  not  take  account  of  the  present  mem- 
bership and  functions  of  that  Committee.  Other 
sections  of  the  Statute  might  be  considered  some- 
what ambiguous  and  in  need  of  clarification.  For 
example,  paragraphs  6  and  7  of  the  Statute,  de- 
fining the  categories  of  refugees  within  the  man- 
date of  the  High  Commissioner,  might  be  some- 
what revised  in  order  that  they  might  conform 
exactly  to  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  Con- 
vention Relating  to  tlie  Status  of  Refugees. 

My  delegation  had  considered  the  possibility  of 
introducing  some  suggestions  to  improve  these 
obsolete  and  ambiguous  portions  of  the  Statute. 
However,  like  the  delegation  of  Israel,  it  has  con- 
cluded that  this  would  not  be  advisable,  because  the 
debate  might  take  far  too  much  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Economic  and  Social  Council,  how- 
ever, might  well  consider  in  future  the  possibility 


'  Oil  Oct.  20  Commlttop  III  voted  43-5  (Soviet  bloc)^  to 
Cfintiniio  the  nflicc  for  .')  years.  The  resolution  was  ap- 
proved iu  plenury  on  Oct.  '2'.i,  47-5-3. 


of  bringing  the  Statute  up  to  date.  A  careful  re- 
view of  the  Statute  will,  m  any  case,  have  to  take 
Blace  in  1957,  when  the  status  of  the  Office  of  the 
[igh  Commissioner  will  again  be  discussed  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  Government 
that  the  Statute  is,  in  general,  adequate  for  the 
continuation  of  the  High  Commissioner's  work 
for  refugees.  It  would  certainly  be  unwise  to  ex- 
pand the  mandate  of  the  High  Commissioner  or 
to  authorize  him  to  deal  with  categories  of  refugees 
beyond  those  specified  in  the  present  Statute.  The 
High  Commissioner,  with  the  limited  resources  at 
his  disposal,  is  already  overburdened.  Indeed, 
there  is  always  a  danger  that  he  may  be  asked  by 
interested  States  and  organizations  to  undertake 
more  responsibilities  than  he  can  effectively  fulfill. 

The  primary  task  of  the  High  Commissioner  is 
the  protection  of  refugees — legal,  administrative, 
and  political  protection.  While  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  representatives  of  the  Netherlands 
and  Denmark  that  the  High  Commissioner  should 
do  what  he  can  to  carry  out  the  additional  respon- 
sibilities contained  in  his  Statute,  the  High  Com- 
missioner will  always  have  to  take  care  that  he 
does  not  become  too  directly  concerned  in  the  fields 
of  assistance  and  economic  development  that 
might  involve  commitments  beyond  the  resources 
at  his  command. 

After  all,  the  finding  of  permanent  solutions  for 
the  long-term  problems — the  problems  of  assimi- 
lation, economic  development,  and  resettlement — 
is  something  neither  the  High  Commissioner  nor 
even  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole  can  accomplish. 
Only  national  governments — encouraged,  assisted, 
and  prodded  by  the  High  Commissioner — can  find 
these  permanent  solutions.  It  is  up  to  our  Govern- 
ment, all  of  our  governments,  to  find  these  perma- 
nent solutions  and,  in  particular,  to  take  care  of 
the  refugees  in  our  own  territories.  The  United 
States  is  making  a  special  contribution  in  the 
refugee  field  by  its  assistance  to  the  movement  of 
migrants  from  Europe  and  to  the  persons  who  es- 
cape from  tyranny  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Another  and  verj'  important  aspect  of  the  High 
Commissioner's  woi"k,  and  one  which  the  High 
Commissioner  himself  has  quite  properly  empha- 
sized, is  the  need  for  adequate  coordination  be- 
tween the  work  of  his  Office  and  the  work  of  other 
international  agencies  concerned  with  refugees. 
The  United  States  Government  has  had  a  long- 
standing interest  in  developing  machinery  for  the 
coordination  of  activities  in  the  economic  and  so- 
cial fields,  with  a  view  to  eliminating,  so  far  as 
po.ssible,  any  overlapping  and  duplication  of  ef- 
fort. Our  delegation  notes  with  satisfaction  the 
report  of  the  High  Commissioner  that  his  relations 
with  otlier  agencies  in  the  refugee  field  are  prog- 
ressing successfully.  We  feel  confident  that  he 
will  conliiuie  to  do  everything  possible,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  other  agencies,  to  avoid  any  dupli- 
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cation  of  effort.  So  little  money  is  available  to  all 
of  the  agencies  concerned  with  refugees  that  none 
of  it  should  be  wasted  in  overlapping  activities. 

Relative  to  the  avoidance  of  duplication  of  ef- 
fort between  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  and  other  international  organiza- 
tions operating  in  this  field,  the  United  States  is  a 
member  of  one  of  these  organizations,  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European  Migration, 
which,  as  the  High  Commissioner  has  noted,  has 
enabled  many  thousands  of  refugees  to  move  to 
new  homes  overseas.  So  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  its  representatives  in  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  for  European  Migration,  as 
well  as  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
in  the  High  Commissioner's  Advisory  Committee, 
will  do  everything  they  can  to  insure  that  the  work 
of  the  Intergovermnental  Committee  and  the 
United  Nations  is  coordinated  and  avoids  any  du- 
plication of  effort. 

May  I  conclude  by  again  expressing  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  United  States  delegation  for  the 
outstanding  skill  and  devotion  with  which  the 
High  Commissioner  has  fulfilled  his  mandate  and 
by  expressing  our  confidence  that  the  Office  of  the 
High  Commissioner  will  continue  to  bring  hope, 
through  aid  and  protection,  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  refugees  who  still  need  the  United 
Nations. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 


Pacific  Science  Congress 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October  13 
(press  release  564)  that  the  United  States  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Eighth  Pacific  Science  Congress  of  the  Pacific 
Science  Association,  which  will  convene  at  Manila  on 
November  IG,  by  the  following  delegates : 

Knowles  A.  Ryerson,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  Uni- 
versity of  California,   Chairman 
Frederick  Eggan,  Professor  of  Anthropology,  University 

of  Chicago 
W.  McD.   Hammon,  Head,  Department  of  Epidemiology 

and  Microbiology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Graduate 

School  of  Public  Health 
Earl    M.    Irving,    Geologist,   Foreign   Geological   Branch, 

Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior 
George  P.  Murdock,  Professor  of  Anthropology,  Institute 

of  Human  Relations,  Yale  University 
Robert  C.  Murphy,  Chairman,  Department  of  Birds,  the 

American  Museum   of  Natural  History,   New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Cyril  Pemberton,  Head,  Department  of  Entomology,  Ha- 
waiian    Sugar    Planters'     Association,     Experiment 

Station,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Charles  F.  Richter,  Professor  of  Seismology,  Seismolog- 

Ical  Laboratory,  California  Institute  of  Technology, 

Pasadena,  Calif. 
Athelstan    F.    Spilhaus,   Dean,   Institute   of   Technology, 

University  of  Minnesota 
Thomas  G.  Thompson,  Professor  of  Oceanography,  Ocean- 

ographic  Laboratories,  University  of  Washington 


Previous  congresses  in  this  series  have  been  held  as 
follows : 

1920— Honolulu,  Hawaii 

1923 — Melbourne  and  Sydney,  Australia 

1926— Tokyo,  Japan 

1929 — Batavia  and  Bandoeng,  Java,  Netherlands  Indies 

1933 — Victoria  and  Vancouver,  Canada 

1939— Stanford  and  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1949— Auckland  and  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 


Commission  for  Agricultural  Meteorology  (WMO) 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October  19 
(press  release  573)  that  the  United  States  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  first  session  of  the  Commission  for  Agricul- 
tural Meteorology  of  the  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion (Wmo),  which  is  to  be  held  at  Paris  from  November 
3  to  20,  by  the  following  delegation : 

Principal  Delegate: 

Milton  L.  Blanc,  Synoptic  Reports  and  Forecasts  Division, 
Weather  Bureau,  Department  of  Commerce 

Delegate 

Arthur    W.    Johnson,    Meteorological    Attach^,    Geneva, 
Switzerland 


Building,  Civil  Engineering,  and 
Public  Works  Committee  of  ILO 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October  22 
(press  release  5S4)  that  the  United  States  will  lie  repre- 
sented at  the  fourth  session  of  the  Building,  Civil  Engi- 
neering, and  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  (Ilo),  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  from  October  26  to  November  7, 
1953,  by  the  following  delegation : 

Government  Delegates: 

Herman  B.  Byer,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics,  Department  of  Labor 

John  C.  Hazeltine,  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Employer  Delegates: 

Martin  W.  Watson,  General  Contractor,  National  Bank  of 
Topeka  Building,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Lester  C.  Rogers,  President,  Bates  and  Rogers  Construc- 
tion Company,  Chicago,  lU. 

Worker  Delegates: 

Richard  J.  Gray,  President,  Building  and  Contracting 
Trades  Department,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

William  A.  O'Neill,  Assistant  General  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, United  Association  of  Journeymen  and  Appren- 
tices, Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry,  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Building,  Civil  Engineering,  and  Public  Works 
Committee  is  one  of  eiglit  committees  that  have  been  estab- 
lished by  Ilo  since  1045  to  deal  with  problems  in  several 
industries  of  international  significance.  The  other  com- 
mittees are  concerned  with  coal  mines,  inland  transport, 
iron  and  steel,  metal  trades,  textiles,  petroleum,  and 
chemical  industries. 

In  addition  to  making  a  review  of  recent  events  and 
developments  in  the  construction  industry,  the  Commit- 
tee will  consider  two  sijecial  topics  at  its  fourth  session : 
"methods  of  facilitating  the  progressive  application  in  the 
construction  industry  of  the  principle  of  a  guaranteed 
wage"  and  "factors  affecting  productivity  in  the  construc- 
tion industry."  The  Committee  may  also  examine  the 
effect  which  has  been  given  to  conclusions  adopted  at  its 
previous  sessions  (Brussels  1946,  Rome  1949,  Geneva 
1951). 
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FOREIGN  SERVICE 


3.The  status  of  the  News  Division  (ND)  remains  as  out- 
lined in  Department  Circular  No.  33,  dated  June  23,  1053.' 
In  addition,  the  funttimis,  supplies,  efiuipment  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  Radio  and  Television  Branch  of  the  former 
Division  of  Public  Liaison  are  transferred  herewith  to 
the  News  Division. 


Appointment 

Herv6  J.  L'Heureux  was  appointed  on  October  12  as 
Exocutive  Director  of  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  High  Com- 
missioner for  Germany  (press  release  555).  Since  July 
1952  Mr.  L'Heureux  has  been  serving  as  Supervisory 
Consul  General  in  Germany. 

Recess  Appointments 

The  President  on  October  20  appointed  Rudolf  E.  Schoen- 
feld  to  be  Ambassador  to  Colombia. 

On  October  21  the  President  appointed  George  Wads- 
worth  to  be  Ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  Minister 
to  Yemen,  succeeding  Raymond  A.  Hare.  He  announced 
on  the  same  date  that  Edward  J.  Sparks  would  continue 
as  Ambassador  to  Bolivia  and  that  Raymond  Ames  Spru- 
ance  would  continue  as  Ambassador  to  the  Philippines. 

The  President  on  October  23  appointed  Robert  C.  Hill  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Costa  Rica. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Reorganization  of  Public  Affairs  Area 

Department  Circular  No.  63  dated  October  6 

1.  Effective  immediately  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs 
(PA)  and  its  constituent  divisions.  Division  of  Public 
Liaison  (PL),  Division  of  Public  Studies  (PS),  Division 
of  Historical  Policy  Research  (RE)  and  Special  Pro- 
gram and  Writing  Staff  are  abolished.  The  functions, 
supplies,  equipment  and  personnel  of  these  units  are  here- 
by transferred  to  the  organizational  units  indicated  below. 

2.  The  following  organizational  units  are  hereby  estab- 
lished under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Public  Affairs  (P)  : 

a.  Public  Services  Division  (SEV)  (Formerly  PL  and 
Special  Program  and  Writing  Staff) 

General  Publications  Branch  ' 
Speech  and  Special  Drafting  Branch 
Magazine  and  Feature  Press  Branch 
Organization  Liaison  Branch 
Public  Correspondence  Branch 

b.  Public  Studios  Division  (PS)  (remains  as  is) 

c.  Historical  Division  (HD)  (formerly  RE) 
Policy  Studies  Branch 

Research  Advisory  Brancli 
Foreign  Relations  Branch 
(Jernian  Documents  Branch 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Christopher  H.  Phillips  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  United  Nations  Affairs,  effective 
October  21  (press  release  5S2). 

Robert  F.  Cartwright  as  Deputy  Administrator,  Bureau 
of  Security,  Consular  Affairs,  and  Personnel,  effective 
October  12  (press  release  5.")0). 

Dennis  Allen  Flinn  as  Director  of  the  office  of  Security, 
Con.sular  Affairs,  and  Personnel,  effective  October  12 
(press  release  558). 


'  The  Bulletin,  Field  Reporter,  and  Foreign  Policy 
Uriefn  are  produced  in  the  General  Publications  Branch 
of  tlie  Public  Services  Division. 


Checl(  List  of  Department  of^State  Press 
Releases:  October  19-24, 1953 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Division, 
Department  of  State,  Wasliington  25,  D.  C. 

I^ress  releases  issued  prior  to  October  19  which 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  525  of 
Septeml)er  28 ;  551  of  October  9 ;  555,  556,  558,  and 
559  of  October  12;  503  and  564  of  October  13;  and 
566  and  5(>!S  of  October  14. 

Subject 
Agricultural  Meteorology  Group 
Smith :  U.S.  objectives 
Brazilian  credentials  (re-write) 
Morton:  United  Nations 
Dulles :     U.S.   re.sponsiliility 
Dulles:    Press  conference 
Dulles :  Panmun.iom  meeting 
Mixed  parole  lioard 
U.S.  note  on  Polish  tanl;er 
Phillips'  appointment 
Peieira  :   Visit  to  U.S. 
ILO  committee  meeting 
IcAO  North  Atlantic  program 
Dulles :  NazroUah  Entezam 
Murphy  :  I'.S.  role  in  U.N. 
Bubbling  Well  Cemetery 
Dreier :    The  Americas 
Dominican  credentials   (re-write) 
Visit  of  Ureelc  rovalty 
Dulles:  U.N.  Day 
Indonesian  credentials   (re-write) 
Dulles :  Statement  on  Israel 


•  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  is.sue  of  the  Bulletin. 


No. 

Date 

573 

10/19 

t574 

10/20 

575 

10/20 

t;)iu 

10/20 

577 

10/20 

578 

10/20 

579 

10/20 

5S0 

10/20 

t5Sl 

10/20 

582 

10/21 

•583 

10/21 

584 

10/22 

t585 

10/22 

586 

10/22 

t587 

10/22 

588 

10/23 

t58!) 
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Understanding  the  United  Nations 


United  Nations  Day  and  Week  provided  an  opportunity  for  Department 
officials  to  re-state  U.S.  policy  toward  the  United  Nations;  the  annual  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Forum.i  held  at  U.N.  Headquarters  on  the  theme  '■''New 
Patterns  for  Mid-Century  Living  "  also  was  an  occasion  for  addresses  hy 
U.S.  representatives  active  in  U.N.  affairs.  Folloiuing  are  texts  of  a  United 
Nations  Day  statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  and  of  addresses  by  Robert 
Murphy,  Assistant  Secretary  for  United  Nations  Affairs;  Thruston  B. 
Morton,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations ;  and  Mrs.  Frances 
P.  Bolton,  Memher  of  Congress  from  Ohio  and  a  U.S.  7'epresentative  to  the 
Eighth  General  Assembly. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  592  dated  October  23 

Eight  years  ago  at  San  Francisco,  representa- 
tives of  51  nations  met  in  high  hope  to  draw  up 
a  blueprint  for  peace,  justice,  and  well-being.  To- 
day, as  we  look  back  over  those  8  years,  we  can 
see  that  their  high  hopes  have  been  fulfilled  only 
in  part,  but  the  test  of  time — and  a  very  short 
time — has  shown  that  the  blueprint  is  in  the  main 
a  good  one;  that  with  time,  patience,  and  perse- 
verance, it  can  and  will  meet  the  expectations  of 
its  architects. 

President  Eisenhower  pointed  out  recently  that 
the  United  Nations  is  more  than  merely  a  desir- 
able organization  in  these  days;  it  has  become 
sheer  necessity.  It  still  represents  man's  best  or- 
ganized hope  to  substitute  the  conference  table 
for  the  battlefield.  Our  Government  is  deter- 
mined to  use,  for  peace  and  justice,  the  opportuni- 
ties which  the  United  Nations  provides.  If  this 
is  to  be  done  effectively,  we  all  must  share  in  the 
responsibility.  Those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
■with  the  daily  workings  of  foreign  policy  have  a 
special  responsibility.  More  effectively  than  most, 
we  can  explain  the  need  for  faith  in  the  United 
Nations ;  we  can  help  dispel  the  doubts  and  fears, 
the  misconceptions  that  may  be  expressed. 

On  October  24  some  80  nations  will  observe  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  launching  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  fact  that  20  nonmember  countries 
are  joining  with  members  in  this  observance  is 
heartening  evidence  of  the  hopes  of  people  every- 
where that  the  United  Nations  will  succeed. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

by  Assistant  Secretary  Murphy  ^ 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  today  and  to  be  able 
to  participate  in  your  celebration  of  U.N.  Day. 
Talking  shop  is  always  relaxing,  and  your  group 
and  I,  after  a  fashion,  are  in  the  same  business — 
world  affairs. 

In  length  of  service,  perhaps,  I  have  a  slight 
edge.  One  of  your  parent  organizations,  the  For- 
eign Policy  Association,  was  founded  in  1919.  I 
made  my  official  debut  in  world  affairs  in  1917  as 
a  junior  clerk  in  the  American  Legation  in  Bern. 

During  these  36  years  I  have  had  to  revise  from 
time  to  time  my  earlier  concepts  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. Or,  it  may  be,  the  Service  and  circumstances 
have  changed.  Certainly  I  have  found  myself 
with  some  assignments  which  once  I  would  have 
thought  far  outside  the  traditional  orbit  of  diplo- 
macy. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  popular  fallacies 
about  diplomats.  As  a  group  they  seem  to  be 
rather  suspect.  That  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that, 
usually,  they  do  not  have  opportunities  to  build 
their  fences  at  home.  I  remember  my  first  chief, 
whose  knowledge  of  European  affairs  proved  to 
be  of  great  value  to  our  Government,  especially 
in  time  of  war.  He  had  not  been  in  the  United 
States  for  19  years;  his  small  salary  and  large 
family  not  permitting  the  expense  of  a  trip  home. 

Some  people,  however,  thought  he  was  not  a 
good  American,  because  he  had,  naturally,  ac- 

'  Address  made  before  the  World  Affairs  Council  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  on  Oct.  23  (press  release  587). 
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?uired  a  few  foreign  mannerisms  and  picked  up  a 
ew  foreign  languages.  But  I  knew  tliat  in  liis 
case,  as  in  that  of  most  of  my  associates  in  the 
Service,  there  could  have  been  no  more  loyal  Amer- 
ican, loyal  to  our  Government  and  to  our  people. 
That  loyalty,  in  fact,  had  been  intensified  rather 
than  diminished  by  his  long-enforced  absence. 

Through  the  years  I  have  had  opportunities  to 
make  comparisons  with  other  American  groups, 
business  and  professional,  the  armed  services.  No- 
where have  1  seen  greater  dedication  to  duty  and 
the  best  interests  of  our  country  and  to  our  people 
than  in  the  men  and  women  of  the  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  of  the  Department  of  State.  As  a  veteran 
in  its  ranks  in  both  cold  and  hot  wars,  let  me  as- 
sure you  that  life  in  the  Foreign  Service  fortu- 
nately is  not  a  glamorous  social  enterprise.  A 
good  90  percent  of  it  is  hard  work,  even  drudgei-y, 
with  plenty  of  risks  and  dangers. 

In  the  military  field  victories  are  usually  attrib- 
uted to  the  commanding  officers.  In  business  suc- 
cess brings  profits  and  at  times  fame.  The  various 
professions  have  their  special  awards.  In  diplo- 
macy the  material  reward  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence,  and  it  is  usually  unwise  to  claim  a  vic- 
tory. To  do  so,  in  many  cases,  would  nullify  the 
result. 

To  win  a  military  victory  is  glamorous.  To 
avoid  a  war,  which  is  obviously  much  more  im- 
portant, does  not  lend  itself  to  popular  acclaim. 
It  rates  no  headlines.  There  are  no  welcoming 
home  parades. 

I  ask  your  indulgence  for  having  digressed 
from  my  tlieme  at  this  point  to  say  a  word  to  you 
in  behalf  of  the  men  and  women,  my  colleagties, 
in  the  Foreign  Service.  I  do  it  because  I  think 
they  need  the  encouragement  of  knowing  that  the 
American  people,  their  people,  back  them.  They 
are  your  business  representatives  abroad,  promot- 
ing American  interests.  Without  your  confidence 
in  them,  they  are  not  going  to  be  as  effective  as 
they,  and  you,  would  wish  them  to  be. 

I  am  confident  you  want  our  country's  repre- 
sentation abroad  to  yield  to  none  in  quality  and 
competence.  By  encouraging  them,  you  can  make 
a  practical  contribution  to  America's  participa- 
tion in  world  uffairs.  There  never  has  been  a  time 
when  it  was  more  important  that  this  Service  be 
in  a  position  to  give  its  best. 


Reluctant  Acceptance  of  World  Leadership 

Recent  years  have  seen  important  developments 
in  tlie  position  of  the  United  States  in  world  af- 
fairs. An  eminent  Harvard  historian  once  re- 
marked that  the  most  notable  and  important  de- 
velopment in  the  first  half  of  the  20th  centui-y  had 
been  the  reluctant  acceptance  by  the  United  States 
of  world  leadership.  He  emphasized  the  word 
"reluctant." 

Certainly  the  emergence  of  the  United  States 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  world  has  tremendous 


historical  significance.  How  we  handle  the  job 
will  shape  the  future  of  generations  to  come,  our 
own  included. 

We  didn't  ask  for  it.  We  didn't  want  it.  Most 
of  us  have  moments  of  nostalgia  for  the  old  days 
when  our  responsibilities  stoj^ped  at  the  water's 
edge. 

There  is  an  old  story  of  a  Danish  king  who 
ordered  the  tides  to  recede.  Naturally  they  didn't. 
We  have  found  liistory  equally  uncooperative. 

The  truth  is,  we  had  no  choice.  Had  we  re- 
fused, there  was  another  candidate,  ready  and  far 
from  reluctant.  The  Soviet  Union  would  have 
been  very  glad  to  have  accepted  those  responsi- 
bilities. 

We  are,  however,  trying  to  give  the  world  some- 
thing new  in  the  way  of  leadership.  Perhaps  this 
too  was  inevitable.  The  20th  century  has  intro- 
duced a  new  concept  into  the  pattern  of  interna- 
tional relations.  That  concept  is  cooperation. 
The  leadership  of  the  United  States  is  based  upon 
cooperation.  We  have  sought  allies  rather  than 
satellites. 

The  most  decisive  act  of  our  leadership  was  the 
organization  of  the  United  Nations.  Perhaps 
there  could  have  been  a  United  Nations  back  in 
1945  without  the  United  States.  But  I  doubt  it. 
The  world,  weary  after  the  war,  was  certainly 
ready  for  the  idea.  But  picking  up  the  pieces 
after  World  War  II  was  a  staggering  prospect 
to  many  battle-torn  and  bereft  nations. 

The  great  goal  of  the  United  Nations  from  the 
beginning  was  peace — "to  save  succeeding  genera- 
tions from  the  scourge  of  war."  But  it  was  more 
than  that.  It  was  to  make  peace  meaningful. 
It  was  to  give  men  everywhere  a  stake  in  that 
peace. 

In  the  U.N.  we  hoped  to  develop  partners  in 
this  tremendous  undertaking.  We  hoped  that  the 
nations  of  the  world,  working  together  in  mutual 
respect  and  tolerance,  could  move  together  toward 
the  U.N.  goals. 

We  had  accepted  the  responsibilities  of  leader- 
ship. But  we  saw  o\ir  new  position  in  world  af- 
fairs as  an  obligation  rather  than  an  opportunity. 
We  saw  that  our  interests  lay  in  helping  rather 
than  exploiting. 

That  was  8  years  ago.  Today  the  U.N.,  in  its 
great  glass  tower  on  the  East  River  in  New  York, 
is  a  going  concern.  It  is  a  vital  force  everywhere 
in  the  world. 

Having  returned  recently  from  Korea  and  Ja- 
pan, I  can  testify  to  the  practical  manner  of  U.N. 
operations  in  a  crucial  area. 

The  course  of  events  since  1945,  however,  has 
called  for  some  drastic  changes  in  the  original 
U.N.  concept.  As  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  re- 
cently said: 

The  United  Natkms  was  built  larwiy  on  tlie  expecta- 
tion tliat  the  leaders  of  the  grand  alliance,  who  had 
worked  toRether  for  victory,  would  continue  voluntarily 
to  work  to^'etlior  for  pence.  That  expectation  was  111- 
fouuded. 
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It  was  indeed. 

Tlie  ink  had  hardly  dried  on  the  signatures  to 
the  charter  before  it  had  become  clear  to  the  rest 
of  us  that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  bloc  had  a 
different  concept  of  the  U.N.  Year  by  year  that 
dismal  fact  has  become  increasingly  clear. 

That  the  U.N.  has  survived  this  betrayal — for 
it  is  nothing  less  than  that — is,  to  me,  a  near- 
miracle.  It  is  a  tribute,  as  I  see  it,  to  the  basic 
soundness  of  the  stiiicture.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
deep  sincerity  of  the  other  U.N.  member  nations 
and,  I  like  to  think,  to  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States. 

The  U.N.  took  the  shock  of  the  aggi-ession  in 
Korea.  The  United  Nations  met  that  first  major 
test  with  courage  and  determination. 

We  have  to  be  realistic  in  evaluating  the  record 
of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea.  The  test  came 
when  the  flood  tide  of  Communist  imperialism  had 
reached  its  peak.  The  aggi-essors  were  ready. 
Their  plans  had  been  carefully  made.  The  rest 
of  us  were  not. 

That  is,  of  course,  always  an  advantage  enjoyed 
by  the  outlaws  in  any  community.  They  are  not 
bound  by  ties  that  restrict  honorable  men. 

But  the  U.N.  met  the  challenge.  That  the 
United  States  was  obliged  to  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  burden  is  true.  We  did.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  15  U.N.  nations  other  than  the 
United  States  did  contribute  armed  forces  and  that 
a  total  of  46  nations  made  some  form  of  contribu- 
tion, whether  military  or  economic.  And  it  should 
be  added  that  during  the  past  months  75  percent 
of  the  frontline  in  Korea  was  manned  by  non- 
United  States  forces. 

Only  time  will  reveal  the  ultimate  bearing  of 
the  Korean  experience  on  the  prospects  for  world 
peace.  It  is  a  lesson,  however,  for  other  would- 
he  aggressors  and  one,  I  think,  that  will  not  be 
lost.  From  now  on  small  independent  countries 
can  have  a  gi'eater  sense  of  security  that  they  will 
not  be  battered  down  by  international  big  bullies. 

The  U.N.  learned  much  by  the  Korean  action. 
It  has  already  begun  to  improve  its  procedures. 
In  the  case  of  a  future  such  attack,  it  is  hoped  that 
all  the  nations  of  the  free  world  will  want  to  make 
their  resources  available. 

All  of  us  here  today  remember  the  failure  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  meet  aggression  in  the  case 
of  Ethiopia.  At  the  time  the  aggression  was 
launched  in  Korea,  the  Ethiopians  themselves  did 
not  forget  it.  Emperor  Haile  Selassie,  in  sending 
his  troops  to  fight  with  the  U.N.  forces,  told  them 
to  remember  that,  in  paying  this  debt  of  honor, 
they  were  laying  the  foundations  of  a  universal 
system  of  collective  security  not  only  in  behalf  of 
Ethiopia  but  for  all  nations  of  the  world,  great 
and  small,  powerful  and  weak. 

The  United  Nations  has  not  shied  away  from 
the  realities  of  the  postwar  threat  to  peace.  The 
original  concept  of  the  U.N.  stands.     It  is  the 


world  that  has  changed  since  1945.  It  isn't  a 
happy  world.  But  it  will  not  become  happier 
merely  by  our  closing  our  eyes  and  pretending 
that  it  is  happy. 

The  situation  has  added  tremendously  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States.  It  has  made 
our  task  infinitely  more  difficult. 

The  tasks  we  faced  in  1945  were  difficult  enough. 
But  with  even  a  minimum  of  good  will  on  the  part 
of  all  nations,  they  could  have  been  resolved  in 
time.  And,  with  the  exception  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
that  will  was  there.  Again  excepting  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  nations  in  chains  to  the  Kremlin,  it  is 
still  there. 


Major  Developments  in  the  International  Picture 

This  past  year  has  seen  a  combination  of  major 
developments  in  the  international  picture. 

In  the  United  States  a  new  administration  under 
President  Eisenhower  has  come  into  office.  It  has 
demonstrated  firmness  in  its  resolve  for  peace  and 
firmness  in  its  determination  to  maintain  vigilance 
until  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  demon- 
strated by  deeds,  not  words,  their  intention  to  co- 
opei'ate  in  the  efforts  to  bring  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  the  world. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  the  Stalin  era  has  ended, 
and  we  are  witnessing  the  difficulties  of  bequeath- 
ing his  malignant  power  to  his  successors,  who- 
ever they  may  be.  The  courage  of  the  East  Ger- 
mans and  unrest  in  the  satellites  has  shaken  the 
illusion  of  Soviet  invincibility.  It  has  demon- 
strated that  these  8  years  of  satellite  slavery  have 
not  dimmed  the  will  for  freedom. 

The  fighting  in  Korea  has  been  halted  and  the 
Communist  aggression  there  repelled. 

These  are  bright  notes.  They  are  shadowed, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  awesome  weapons  of 
destruction,  we  know  now,  are  in  the  hands  of 
a  little  group  of  unprincipled  men  in  the  Com- 
munist orbit  bent  upon  world  domination.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  facts  of  history  that 
these  weapons  are  in  tlie  hands  of  men  who  have 
no  conception  of  moral  law. 

The  alternatives  under  this  situation  were  re- 
cently stated  by  President  Eisenhower.  The  first 
is  the  prolongation  of  world  tension,  deeper  and 
deeper  shadows. 

The  second  alternative  is  the  goal  set  by  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  a  world  moving  toward 
peace  and  prosperity  through  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  all  men  and  all  nations.  It  is  a  world, 
freed  from  fear,  tackling  its  other  problems  in  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  to  which  the  U.N.  is  dedi- 
cated. 

One  of  the  tasks  of  American  leadership  is  to 
make  these  alternatives  clear  to  the  world — clear, 
if  possible,  to  the  Soviet  world.  And  until  the 
Soviet  world  has  made  the  right  choice,  the  United 
States  has  these  responsibilities  set  forth  in  Presi- 
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dent  Eisenhower's  speech  of  October  6,^  which  I 
would  like  to  quote  to  you : 

We  and  our  friends  in  the  free  world  must  l)uild,  main- 
tain, and  pay  for  a  military  might  assuring  us  reasonable 
safety  from  attack.  From  this  position  of  secure  con- 
fidence, we  must  seek  to  know  and  respond  to  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  and  hopes  of  all  peoples.  We  must  ar- 
range trade  systems  that  will  provide  each  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  opportunity  for  self-advancement. 
We  must  seek  to  understand  and  resolve  age-old  preju- 
dices, amhitions,  and  hatreds  that  still  scar  great  parts  of 
the  whole  world.  .  .  .  We  must  provide  machinery  and 
teclmiques  to  encourage  that  peaceful  communication  and 
mutual  confidence  which  alone  can  finally  lift  the  burden 
of  arms  from  the  backs  of  men. 

These  are  heavy  responsil)ilities.  They  call  for 
the  best  we  can  offer  in  the  way  of  leadership. 
They  call  for  almost  superhuman  qualities  of 
patience,  tolerance,  and  wisdom. 

I  think  we  are  equal  to  the  task.  We  are  very 
fortunate,  however,  that  we  will  not  have  to  carry 
it  alone.  Ambassador  Lodge  said  once  that  if  the 
U.N.  did  not  exist  men  everywhere  today  would  be 
demanding  its  immediate  creation.  He  added: 
"It,  the  U.N.,  stands  between  the  U.S.  and  inter- 
national anarchy.  It  stands  between  us  and 
World  War  III  or  the  extinction  of  human  free- 
dom— or  both." 


U.  N.  Has  Nationwide  and  Nonpartisan  Support 

We  built  better  than  we  knew  back  in  1945. 

At  the  time  the  U.N.  was  organized,  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  solidly  back  of  the  proposal.  Sup- 
l^ort  was  nationwide  and  nonpartisan.  When  the 
charter  came  up  for  ratification  in  the  Senate,  you 
will  remember,  the  vote  was  89  to  2. 

That  support,  I  am  convinced,  has  not  wavered. 
Recent  opinion  i)olls,  in  fact,  indicate  that  it  has 
even  risen.  The  American  people  believe  in  the 
U.N. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  critics.  Some  of  these, 
though  relatively  small  in  number,  are  pretty  in- 
temperate and  a  good  deal  of  the  time  get  more 
attention  with  their  loud  noises  than  those  who 
express  mature  and  realistic  support  for  the 
United  Nations. 

Support  of  the  U.N.,  however,  has,  I  think,  un- 
dergone certain  changes.  I  have  only  recently  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  after  some  years  on 
foreign  assignments,  and  I  detect  the  difference. 
I  sense  on  the  part  of  many  people  an  increasingly 
analytical  frame  of  mind  where  the  U.N.  is  con- 
cerned. 

That  is  healthy  and  should  be  encouraged.  It 
is  a  more  mature  approach  to  the  tasks  facing  the 
world  and  the  United  States.  Too  many  of  our 
peojile,  I  am  afraid,  indulged  in  a  lot  of  day- 
dreaming at  the  time  the  U.N.  was  organized. 
In  the  liglit  of  their  own  hopes,  they  saw  it  as  an 
end  of  their  war-worn  frustrations,  as  a  sort  of 
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magical  machine  into  which  we  could  pour  the 
nations  of  the  world  and  the  peoples  and  auto- 
matically grind  out  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  pitfalls  in  that  attitude  were  many.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  not  true.  And  in  the  sec- 
ond, it  relieved  a  lot  of  the  daydreamers  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  in  the  matter.  The  machine 
was  to  do  the  job.  The  U.N.  alone  could  accom- 
plish the  miracle. 

It  didn't  work  that  way.  It  didn't,  and  it  will 
not. 

Testifying  recently  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  Ambassador  Lodge  put 
it  this  way : 

In  the  struggle  for  peace,  as  in  every  other  human 
endeavor,  the  success  of  the  struggle  depends  directly  on 
how  hard  you  work,  how  deeply  you  sacrifice,  how  sin- 
cerely you  care. 

While  the  need  for  the  United  Nations  is  as  strong  and 
as  steady  as  the  human  yearning  for  peace,  its  future 
success  depends  entirely  on  the  extent  to  which  its  mem- 
bers support  it.     It  is  up  to  them. 

It  is  up  to  US. 

How  to  bring  this  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility home  to  all  Americans  is  a  problem.  It  is 
one  that  you  and  I  should  be  seriously  studying 
and  working  upon  at  this  crucial  stage  in  the  U.N. 

America's  support  of  the  U.N.  must  be  based  on 
sound  and  realistic  understanding  of  its  capabili- 
ties and  its  limitations.  It  has  not  brought  and 
cannot  bring  the  millennium.  But  it  is  still  man- 
kind's brightest  hope  for  peace.  And  peace  could 
well  be  his  only  hope  of  survival. 

American  leadership  finds  its  voice  in  Washing- 
ton. But  that  voice  is  powerless  unless  it  is 
backed  by  the  people. 

Here  your  group,  and  other  groups  with  similar 
interests,  have  a  special  assignment.  And  it  is  an 
assignment  that  goes  beyond  this  room  and  your 
membership.     It  covers  the  entire  United  States. 

One  concluding  thought.  Americans  are  not  a 
patient  people,  but  in  tliis  crisis  we  must  learn  and 
practice  patience.  President  Eisenhower  has 
said: 

.  .  .  peace  cannot  be  achieved  suddenly  by  force,  by 
edict  or  by  treaty.  It  can  come  only  slowly  and  tor- 
tuously. It  will  not  be  won  by  dark  threats,  or  glittering 
slogans.  It  will  be  born  only  of  courage,  knowledge,  pa- 
tience and  leadership. 

These  are  hard  facts.  But  I  think  America  can 
face  them.  To  face  them,  however,  Americans 
must  have  the  facts.     And  that,  I'll  admit,  will  be 

It  isn't,  as  I  see  it,  only  a  question  of  explaining 
the  provisions  of  the  Cliarter  of  the  U.N.  This,  of 
course,  is  basic  and  important,  but  there  is  more 
to  the  story.  To  understand  the  U.N.,  to  recog- 
nize its  strength  and  its  limitations,  one  must  look 
beyond  the  U.N.  Charter  to  the  steady  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  U.N.  The  U.N.  is  faced,  day 
by  day,  with  hundreds  of  problems — political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social.     Every  time  the  U.N.  faces  a 
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problem,  it  must  resolve  conflicting  pressures  from 
its  members.  Resolvinji  these  pressures  requires 
persistent  efforts  which  receive  little  if  any  notice. 
It  is  these  eilorts,  however,  that  are  building  the 
U.N.  into  an  increasingly  effective  instrument  of 
peace. 

The  American  people  should  get  a  full  picture 
of  how  the  U.N.  operates.  Your  Government  can 
help  and  will.  But  much  of  the  work  of  inform- 
ing the  people  can  best  be  done  through  the  efforts 
of  organizations  sucli  as  yours. 

Together  we  can  help  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
peaceful  world  we  want — a  world  in  which,  as 
Secretary  Dulles  said,  we  will  "put  to  rout  the  vast 
impersonal  forces  which  seem  imperiously  to  de- 
mand that  humanity  be  bent  and  broken  merely 
to  produce  the  engines  for  its  own  destruction." 


PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

hy  Assistant  Secretary  Murphy ' 

Our  Government  gave  full  support  to  the 
United  Nations  when  it  was  founded  because  an 
organized  effort  by  the  sovereign  nations  was 
essential  if  the  world  was  to  avoid  the  disaster 
of  a  third  world  war.  After  8  years  of  experience, 
strong  support  for  the  United  Nations  remains 
fundamental  to  our  foreign  policy.  As  President 
Eisenhower  recently  put  it,  the  United  Nations 
is  "sheer  necessity."  It  is  "man's  best  organized 
hope  to  substitute  the  conference  table  for  the 
battlefield." 

This  policy  is  founded  on  a  broad  base  of  public 
support. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  was  approved  in 
the  Senate  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  89-2. 
Both  major  parties  have  sustained  their  support 
through  the  years  and  have  made  positive  contri- 
butions to  United  States  leadership  in  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  States  has  always  been 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly  by  a 
bipartisan  delegation. 

lou  recall,  I  am  sure,  the  great  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  American  public  greeted  the 
United  Nations  when  it  was  founded.  Since  then 
we  in  the  State  Department  have  maintained  a 
close  watch  on  the  trend  of  American  public 
opinion  in  relation  to  the  United  Nations.  All 
indications  of  public  opinion  trends — polls,  news- 
paper editorials,  opinions  of  organizations  and 
leaders,  etc. — have  been  regularly  evaluated.  I 
would  like  to  give  you  three  significant  conclusions 
of  these  surveys : 

1.  Tlie  vast  majority  of  Americans  continue  to 
believe  in  the  value  of  the  United  Nations  and  to 
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support  United  States  membersliip  in  it.  No  other 
institution  or  issue  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
draws  such  sustained  support  from  organizations 
and  groups  of  citizens  throughout  the  country. 

2.  Naturally,  individual  Americans  from  time 
to  time  express  dissatisfaction  with  progress  in 
the  United  Nations.  The  degree  of  their  dissatis- 
faction has  varied  with  specific  events  but  has  not 
affected  their  underlying  belief  in  the  United 
Nations. 

3.  During  recent  years,  the  United  Nations 
has  been  under  heavy  attack  from  a  vociferous 
minority  of  the  press  and  from  a  few  zealous  in- 
dividuals and  organizations.  Such  attacks  have 
apparently  been  effective  in  producing,  in  some 
limited  areas,  the  impression  that  local  sentiment 
was  predominantly  hostile  to  the  United  Nations. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  these  conclusions  ? 

First,  I  believe  it  is  a  mistake  to  underestimate 
the  firm  American  faith  in  the  United  Nations. 
This  faith  springs  from  the  deep-seated  feeling  of 
almost  all  Americans  that  the  world  should  be  or- 
ganized under  conditions  of  law  and  justice  so  that 
sovereign  nations  can  work  together  to  prevent 
war  and  improve  conditions  of  life.  The  aims  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  coincide  with  the  aims 
of  United  States  foreign  policy. 

Now  this  does  not  mean  at  all  that  we  as  a  gov- 
ernment or  as  a  people  are  blindly  committed  to 
some  visionary  adventure.  It  does  not  mean  that 
the  United  States  has  sacrificed  sovereign  rights 
to  the  United  Nations,  or  that  the  United  Nations 
is  the  only  instrumentality  of  oiu"  foreign  policy. 
Nor  do  we  have  to  accept  without  question  \)i\. 
posals  of  other  nations  or  agree  with  the  actions 
or  views  of  United  Nations  officials  when  they  are 
contrary  to  our  national  interest. 

What  this  basic  faith  does  mean  is  simply  that 
we  intend  as  a  nation  to  do  our  best  to  fulfill  our 
obligations  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  want  to  use  United  Nations  machinery  wher- 
ever it  will  be  helpful.  We  want  to  see  the  United 
Nations  as  an  instrument  of  world  peace  get 
stronger,  not  weaker. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  United  Nations 
mirrors  the  world  as  it  is,  not  as  most  of  us  would 
like  it  to  be.  Occasionally  there  is  a  tendency  to 
blame  the  mirror  if  the  image  is  disturbing.  It 
seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  periodic  expressions 
of  frustration  with  the  United  Nations  could  be 
avoided  or  at  least  lessened  if  responsibility  for 
lack  of  progress  in  some  fields  were  placed  not  on 
the  organization  but  on  those  who  fail  to  caiTy  out 
their  international  obligations  and  the  purposes 
of  the  charter. 

I  daresay,  too,  that  some  dissatisfaction  with  the 
United  Nations  among  its  American  friends  is  due 
to  genuine  lack  of  understanding.  Many  Ameri- 
cans are  glad  to  play  host  to  the  United  Nations. 
They  like  to  visit  the  United  Nations  as  a  tourist 
attraction.  They  follow  sensationalized  or  major 
events  in  the  United  Nations.     They  know  how 
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much  the  success  of  the  United  Nations  depends  on 
American  support.  But  the}'  are  sometimes  ir- 
ritated and  exasperated  by  how  others  talk  and 
vote  in  the  United  Nations.  Sometimes  they  may 
tliink  our  spokesmen  are  not  forthright  or  ag- 
gressive enough.  They  want  more  and  faster  ac- 
tion and  less  talk. 

These  are,  by  and  large,  the  healthy,  normal 
sentiments  of  people  who  are  searching  to  adjust 
their  earlier  rosy  hopes  for  the  United  Nations  to 
the  hard  realities  of  the  postwar  years. 

The  challenge  here,  I  believe,  is  to  help  these 
Americans  in  a  constructive  way  by  giving  them  a 
better  understanding  of  the  way  the  United  Na- 
tions works. 

For  example,  let  me  consider  with  you  for  a 
minute  the  role  of  public  opinion  in  the  United 
Nations  as  one  factor  that  requires  greater  appre- 
ciation. 

Wliat  happens  in  the  United  Nations  affects  not 
only  American  public  opinion  but  also  public 
opinion  throughout  the  world.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  perhaps  the  largest  assemblage  of  inter- 
national press,  radio  and  other  media  representa- 
tives of  any  place  in  the  world.  Wliat  United 
States  delegates  say  and  do  in  the  United  Nations 
echoes  throughout  the  world  and  affects  public 
opinion  in  these  countries.  Our  delegates,  there- 
fore, try  to  act  in  M'ays  which  will  be  persuasive 
to  other  public  opinions  as  well  as  to  our  own. 
Foreign  delegates  are  faced  with  similar  prob- 
lems. They,  too,  must  often  take  into  account 
public  opinion  pressures  from  their  own  countries. 
And  so,  if  what  Amei'icans  hear  in  the  United 
Nations  is  not  always  exactly  what  they  would 
wish  to  hear,  they  should  remember  that  the  dele- 
gates are  perfonning  on  a  world  stage,  not  just 
an  American  stage,  and  that  their  remarks  must 
be  prepai-ed  accordingly. 

There  are  from  time  to  time  in  the  United  States 
hostile  attacks  against  the  United  Nations.  These 
are  very  different  from  the  dissatisfaction  ex- 
pressed by  supporters  of  the  United  Nations. 
Some  of  these  attacks  have  been  launched  by 
vociferous  and  well  organized  local  groups  and 
are  apparently  intended  to  discredit  international 
cooperation  by  destroying  American  faith  in  the 
United  Nations.  Tiie  fact  that  these  attacks  come 
only  from  a  small  minority  should  not  lead  to 
underestimating  their  potential  for  undermining 
support  for  the  United  Nations.  Some  of  these 
hostile  attacks  have  proved  effective  in  certain 
local  areas.  I  think  that  it  is  important  that  close 
attention  be  paid  to  these  local  movements. 

The  primary  i-esponsibility  for  meeting  this 
destructive  criticism  of  the  United  Nations  rests 
with  the  oj-ganizations  and  individuals  who  sup- 
port the  United  Nations  with  vigor  and  intelli- 
gence. Witli  the  overwlielming  support  of  the 
American  ])eople,  there  is  no  reason  for  United 
Nations  supporters  to  be  less  vocal,  energetic,  or 


organized  than  destructive  minority  elements. 
There  is  need  for  expression  in  this  democracy 
of  ours  of  the  strong  public  opinion  which  seems 
unquestionably  to  favor  American  participation 
in  this  great  international  body.  The  more  that 
experienced  organizations  pool  their  efforts,  the 
stronger  will  be  the  response  to  these  destructive 
attacks  upon  the  United  Nations. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  how  dependent 
effective  American  leadership  is  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  greater  public  understanding  of  the 
United  Nations.  Without  such  intelligent  under- 
standing. United  States  leadership  may  be  frag- 
ile and  vulnerable  to  destructive  attacks.  With 
proper  understanding,  the  possibilities  for 
strengthening  the  organization  in  its  effort  to 
i-ealize  its  basic  aims  are  greatly  increased. 

We  in  the  Government  look  to  American  public 
opinion  for  guidance  with  respect  to  our  official 
policy  toward  the  United  Nations.  We  want  to 
continue  our  policy  of  firm  support  for  the  United 
Nations.  We  intend  to  do  so.  We  will  succeed 
if  those  organizations  and  leaders  who  favor  the 
United  Nations  assume  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing support  for  it  by  the  American  people  on  a 
basis  of  constructive  understanding. 


OUR  BEST  HOPE  FOR  PEACE 

by  Assist  ant  Secretary  Morton  * 

The  U.N.'s  founding  may  be  officially  com- 
memorated one  day  a  year.  But  the  U.N.  itself 
is  worthy  of  our  thoughts  and  our  full  confidence 
every  day  of  tlie  year.  It  represents  our  best  hope 
for  peace.  Its  support  is  basic  to  our  foreign 
polic^y.  It  does  have  a  very  real  bearing  on  our 
national  security. 

I  will  admit  that  the  United  Nations  has  its 
shortcomings.  Most  of  them  result  from  the  fail- 
ure of  some  member  states  to  live  up  to  their 
charter  obligations.  However,  there  are  some  in- 
adequacies which  might  be  remedied  by  changes 
in  the  charter  itself. 

In  1955  the  General  Assembl}'  will  vote  on  the 
calling  of  a  review  conference  as  jirescribcd  in  the 
charter.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  already  an- 
nounced that  we  will  vote  in  favor  of  such  a  con- 
ference. In  the  meantime,  interested  Americans 
are  urged  to  study  the  issues  and  to  offer  their 
reconuuendations  for  constructive  and  realistic 
improvements  which  the  U.S.  can  propose. 

AVe  have  an  open  mind  on  this.  We  want  to 
take  steps  which  will  strengthen,  not  weaken,  the 
United  Nations. 

However,  I  would  not  leave  the  impression  that 
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any  changes  in  the  charter,  of  themselves,  are 
going  to  provide  us  with  a  made-to-order  solu- 
tion of  all  the  major  problems  plaguing  mankind 
today.  Nor  do  I  want  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  existing  charter  lias  handcuffed  the  U.N. 
Such  has  certainly  not  been  the  case. 

If  the  U.N.  has  not  lived  up  to  all  the  hopes  of 
its  founders,  that  is  largely  because  many  of  those 
hopes  were  unrealistic.  As  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  has  said : 

They  arose  from  underestimating  the  profound  difliculties 
which  lie  in  the  way  of  establishing  an  international  order 
of  peace  and  justice. 

A  more  realistic  view  of  the  kind  of  world  in 
whicli  we  live  M'ill  make  it  easier  for  those  who 
expected  miracles  to  be  satisfied  with  what  the 
U.N.  has  actually  accomplished.  And  it  has  ac- 
complished much. 

Consider  what  it  has  achieved  in  the  political 
sphere.  Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-six  may  seem 
like  a  long  time  ago  in  an  era  in  which  political 
developments  are  geared  to  jet  propulsion  and 
atomic  power.  But  the  United  Nations  met  and 
solved  a  particularly  difficult  problem  in  that  year. 

Soviet  troops  had  occupied  northern  Iran  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  Soviets  had  agreed  to  remove 
these  troops  within  a  given  period  of  time  follow- 
ing the  war's  end. 

The  Soviets  showed  no  sign  of  honoring  this 
agreement  in  early  1946.  Further,  their  troops 
were  hindering  the  efforts  of  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment to  i^ut  down  a  Communist-led  revolt  in 
northern  Iran.  The  Iranian  Government  there- 
fore brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
United  Nations. 

An  aroused  world  opinion — aroused  by  the  pub- 
lic debate  of  the  issues  before  the  U.N. — caused 
the  Soviets  to  withdraw  their  troops.  A  very 
short  time  later,  the  revolt  in  northern  Iran 
collapsed. 

In  1946—17,  the  Indonesians  and  the  Dutch  were 
in  conflict  witli  each  other.  There  was  a  definite 
threat  to  peace.  The  matter  was  brouglit  to  the 
attention  of  the  U.N.  by  various  member  nations. 

U.N.  mediators  stepped  into  the  picture.  They 
convinced  both  parties  to  transfer  their  differences 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table.  And 
in  1949  the  new  Republic  of  Indonesia  took  its 
place  among  the  independent  nations  of  the  world. 

The  U.N.  had  scored  again. 

In  1946-47,  Communist-led  rebels  were  seeking 
to  overthrow  the  legitimate  Greek  Government. 
They  were  receiving  assistance  from  various  Com- 
munist States  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  United 
States  went  to  the  aid  of  the  Greek  Government 
with  military  equipment  and  technical  advice. 

And  the  United  Nations,  upon  receiving  a  com- 
plaint from  the  Greek  Government,  set  up  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  observe  and  report  to  the  world 
on  what  the  Communist  States  to  the  north  were 
doing  to  help  the  rebels  inside  Greece. 

This  U.  N.  measure,  coupled  with  our  own  di- 


rect aid  to  Greece,  did  much  to  help  the  Greek 
Government  to  win  its  battle  against  the 
revolutionaries. 

The  new  State  of  Israel  was  born  with  the  help 
of  the  United  Nations  as  well  as  our  own  support. 
But  Israel,  emerging  in  an  area  of  great  tension 
and  distress,  found  itself  at  war  with  neighboring 
Arab  States.  The  causes  of  the  conflict  were  com- 
plex, even  as  are  those  which  continue  to  make 
the  Arab-Israeli  relationship  a  difficult  one. 

But  the  United  Nations  was  able  to  bring  the 
fighting  to  a  close.  An  armistice — uneasy  though 
it  is  today — has  replaced  war  in  the  Near  East. 

The  former  Italian  colonies  in  North  Africa 
represented  a  major  problem  in  the  years  imme- 
diately following  World  War  II.  (ireat  Britain, 
France,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States 
could  not  agree  as  to  their  disposition.  The 
matter  was  Drought  before  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  the  Great  Powers  having  agreed  to 
accept  the  General  Assembly's  recommendations. 

The  General  Assembly  recommended  a  course 
of  action  and  in  so  doing  made  possible  the  inde- 
pendence of  Libya  and  opened  the  road  to  inde- 
pendence for  Italian  Somaliland  in  1960,  with 
Italy  serving  as  trustee  until  then.  Eritrea  be- 
came an  autonomous  unit  federated  with  Ethiopia. 

The  U.N.  had  demonstrated  that  colonies  could 
move  toward  self-government  through  peaceful 
discussion  and  negotiations.  And  it  had  elimi- 
nated a  source  of  friction  in  world  affairs. 

And,  then,  there  was  Korea.  Korea  has  been 
a  painful  experience  for  America.  It  brought 
suffering  and  unhappiness  into  many  American 
homes.  We  have  had  to  pay  a  bitter  price  in 
Korea. 

I  know  these  things.  And  I  know  how  hard 
it  is  for  those  American  families  who  have  lost 
a  dear  one  in  Korea  to  think  in  terms  of  the  polit- 
ical necessities  which  caused  us  to  support  the  U.N. 
action  in  Korea. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  we  had  no  sound  alternative 
to  meeting  the  Communist  aggression  in  Korea. 
And  we  have  gained — not  lost — in  the  process. 

Collective  Security  on  the  Battlefield 

An  international  organization  has  been  able 
to  make  collective  security  work  on  the  battle- 
field for  the  first  time  in  history.  The  aggressor 
has  been  halted.  An  independent  Eepublic  has 
been  saved  from  being  overrun.  Other  free 
peoples  have  been  shown  that  the  United  Na- 
tions had  no  intention  of  allowing  the  Commu- 
nists to  get  away  with  aggi'ession  in  Korea  or 
anywhere  else. 

Wliat  might  have  been  a  vital  Communist 
step  toward  control  of  all  Asia  became  an  equally 
vital  misstep  for  the  Communists.  Any  time- 
table that  the  Kremlin  might  have  had  for  piece- 
meal destruction  of  the  free  nations  went  out  of 
date  in  Korea. 
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We  Americans  fought  for  America  when  we 
fought  in  Korea.  Had  we  not  fought,  had  we  not 
helped  to  stop  the  Communists  in  Korea,  we  might 
today  be  trying  to  stop  them  on  our  own  doorsteps. 

Today,  there  is  no  fighting  in  Korea.  Mass 
bloodshed  has  been  brought  to  a  close.  The  Com- 
munists have  signed  what  from  our  point  of  view 
is  an  honorable  truce.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
armistice,  we  have  sacrificed  neither  principle 
nor  any  major  defensive  advantage.  And  there 
are  adequate  safeguards  provided  by  the  armistice 
should  the  Communists  seek  to  violate  it. 

As  you  know,  the  armistice  agreement  provides 
for  the  holding  of  a  political  conference  to  settle 
the  problems  which  grew  out  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict. Article  60  of  that  agreement  spells  out 
the  foi-m  this  conference  is  supposed  to  take. 
Article  60  was  phrased  as  it  was  at  the  specific 
insistence  of  chief  Communist  negotiator  General 
Nam  II. 

By  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  accepted  the  terms  of  reference  for  the 
conference  as  laid  down  in  the  armistice  agree- 
ment. We  have  been  abiding  by  those  terms  of 
reference. 

In  doing  so,  we  have  been  neither  dogmatic  nor 
obstructive.  We  have  made  it  clear  that  we  seek 
a  reasonable  and  effective  solution  to  the  Korean 
problem.    We  feel  that  such  solution  is  an  essential 

f)rerequisite  to  the  settlement  of  the  broader  prob- 
ems  that  bedevil  Asia. 

We  intend  to  adhere  firmly  to  those  armistice 
terms  which  provide  that  no  prisoner  of  war  is  to 
be  forcibly  repatriated.  We  seek  a  unified  and 
independent  Korea.  We  want  a  stable  peace  in 
Korea.  We  want  the  Korean  people  to  feel  se- 
cure and  to  be  secure.  We  want  to  help  them  to 
reconstruct  their  devastated  country.  In  fact, 
we  are  already  helping  them  to  do  so. 

We  ask  only  that  the  Communists  work  with 
us  in  achieving  these  ends. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  about  Korea  and 
about  the  sort  of  settlement  we  would  like  to  see 
there.  I  would  be  clear  on  this  one  point :  There 
is  no  easy  road  to  solution  of  the  Korean  problem. 

If  and  when  the  political  conference  is  held,  we 
must  be  prepared  for  the  most  difficult  and  sensi- 
tive of  negotiations.  We  must  be  realistic  in  our 
e.xpectations  as  to  results.  We  must  be  tolerant. 
And  we  must  certainly  be  patient. 

What  ultimately  hapjiens  in  Korea  is  of  concern 
to  the  entire  world.  A  satisfactory  solution  there 
might  well  open  the  way  to  an  easing  of  the  many 
other  tensions  that  trouble  our  relations  with  the 
Communist  nations.  The  fact  that  we  can  even 
dare  to  tliink  in  terms  of  a  satisfactoi-y  solution  in 
Korea  is  primarily  due  to  the  United  Nations 
and  what  it  has  achieved  there. 

I  have  concentrated  rather  heavily  on  the  U.N.'s 
accomplishments  in  the  political  spliere.  I  would 
not  leave  the  impression  that  the  U.N.  has  limited 
itself  to  political  achievements.     It  has  not. 
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U.N.  Accomplishments  in  Other  Fields 

Through  its  specialized  agencies,  the  U.N.  has 
done  a  good  deal  in  the  fields  of  education,  eco- 
nomic development,  health,  and  others.  It  has 
waged  a  constant  campaign  against  illiteracy, 
hunger,  and  disease — against  those  evils  of  mind 
and  body  which  make  for  instability.  It  has 
worked  for  peace  by  helping  to  remove  those  causes 
of  mass  dissatisfaction  m  which  subversion  breeds. 

It  has  worked  for  peace  by  making  it  possible 
for  millions  of  the  underprivileged  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  freedom  and  to  hope  for  a  better 
life  through  cooperative  effort. 

U.N.  technicians  are  teaching  agricultural 
"know-how"  to  people  whose  only  farm  implement 
heretofore  was  a  pointed  stick.  They  are  helping 
to  set  up  school  systems  in  southeast  Asia  and  in 
other  places  where  the  ability  to  read  and  write  has 
been  limited  to  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

U.N.  specialists  are  carrying  the  techniques  of 
preventive  medicine  to  peoples  for  whom  killers 
like  malaria  and  TB  have  been  constant  compan- 
ions. Underdeveloped  areas  are  getting  U.N. 
advice  on  how  to  harness  water  power  and  how  to 
increase  and  store  food  supplies. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways  the  U.N.  is  con- 
tributing to  peace  and  to  human  welfare.  And 
it  is  doing  so  with  a  healthy  respect  for  the  culture 
and  the  traditions  of  those  being  helped. 

It  is  heeding  the  words  of  the  Ceylonese  engineer 
who  told  a  U.N.  official : 

We  want  to  improve  our  standard  of  living,  but  we 
aren't  crying  out  for  skyscrapers.  Never  forget  this :  I 
may  dress  on  my  job  and  work  in  the  same  way  you  do, 
but  when  I  go  home,  I  get  into  my  sarong,  I  eat  my  rice 
and  curry  with  my  fingers,  1  chew  my  betel,  and  I  lead 
my  own  life. 

Now,  the  great  majority  of  Americans  under- 
stands the  essential  role  of  the  United  Nations  and 
has  been  constant  in  its  support  of  the  U.N. 

But  there  are  those  Americans  who  do  not  sup- 
port it.  They  oppose  it  from  honest  conviction. 
And,  though  I  disagree  with  their  point  of  view,  I 
respect  their  right  to  hold  that  point  of  view  or 
any  other. 

Freedom  to  hold  any  opinion — like  the  freedom 
to  express  it — is  the  essence  of  democracy. 

However,  I  cannot  bo  as  charitable  with  those 
few — the  very  few — Americans  who  make  a  pro- 
fession of  hurling  false  and  misleading  charges 
against  the  U.N. 

And  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  these 
charges  be  exposed  for  what  they  are.  I'd  like  to 
examine  just  a  few  of  them  this  evening. 

One  all-too-common  accusation  is  that  the 
United  Nations  is  controlled  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites.  That  may  sound  preposterous 
to  you,  but  there  are  people  who  believe  it.  What 
are  the  facts? 
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No  major  Soviet  proposal  in  the  U.N.  has  ever 
been  adopted  over  the  opposition  of  the  U.S. 
and  the  free  world.  The  Soviet  Union  can  rarely 
count  on  more  than  5  supporting  votes  out  of  the 
60  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  boycotted  most  of  the  work  of  the  U.N.'s 
specialized  agencies. 

There  is  certainly  no  better  evidence  of  how 
little  the  Soviets  have  actually  influenced  the  U.N. 
than  the  fact  that  U.N.  forces  went  into  Korea 
to  halt  aggression  by  North  Korea  and  Communist 
China — both  allies  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Some  people  feel  that  Soviet  influence  on  U.N. 
affairs  is  such  that  the  United  Nations  could  oper- 
ate more  effectively  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  not 
a  member.  Frankly,  I  cannot  see  this  line  of 
reasoning  at  all. 


Value  of  Soviet  Membership 

The  issues  we  face  today  would  be  very  much 
the  same  whether  the  Soviet  Union  were  inside  or 
outside  the  U.N.  And  are  we  not  better  off  having 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  U.N.  M'here  we  can  hear 
its  official  point  of  view  expressed  at  close  range 
and  where  there  is  always  an  opportunity  for 
discussion  and  negotiation  with  Soviet  representa- 
tives ? 

Of  course  we  are.  You  will  recall,  I  am  sure, 
Soviet  efforts  to  force  the  West  out  of  Berlin  bj' 
blockade  methods  in  1948-49.  Our  amazing  air- 
lift which  kept  Berlin  supplied  and  the  courage  of 
the  Berliners  broke  the  Soviet  blockade.  But  the 
negotiations  which  actually  led  to  the  removal  of 
the  blockade  began  in  the  halls  of  the  United 
Nations. 

This  is  but  one  concrete  example  of  how  Soviet 
membership  in  the  U.N.  has  been  beneficial  from 
our  point  of  view. 

A  very  common  fallacy  about  the  U.N.  is  that 
it  can  send  American  boys  to  fight  anywhere  at 
any  time.  The  U.N.  cannot  force  any  nation  to 
send  troops  anywhere  at  any  time.  The  national 
forces  which  have  fought  with  the  U.N.  in  Korea 
were  sent  there  by  their  own  countries.  Other 
U.N.  member  nations  volunteered  to  send  troops 
to  Korea  even  as  we  did. 

I  might  further  point  out  that  the  United  States 
can  veto  any  action  by  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
dealing  with  the  use  of  armed  force. 

Some  of  the  U.N.'s  more  violent  critics  have 
gone  to  gi-eat  lengths  to  brand  it  as  a  "Godless 
organization."  These  people  find  considerable 
fault  with  the  fact  that  the  U.N.  Charter  does  not 
name  God. 

This  is  a  strange — even  fantastic — argument. 
Our  own  Constitution  does  not  name  God.  Does 
that  make  us  a  Godless  people  ?     Hardly  ! 

The  U.N.  General  Assembly  opens  its  sessions 
with  a  moment  of  silence  so  that  each  delegate 
can  offer  his  own  prayer  as  he  sees  fit.  Delegates 
and  employees  have  regular  access  to  a  prayer 


room.  And  the  U.N.  Charter  itself  expresses 
hopes  and  aims  fully  consistent  with  beliefs  com- 
mon to  the  major  religious  groups  of  the  United 
States. 

One  complaint  you  hear  every  now  and  then  is 
that  the  U.N.  is  a  great  burden  on  the  American 
taxpayer.     Just  how  great  is  that  "burden"  ? 

In  1952  our  contribution  to  the  regular  pro- 
gram of  the  U.N. — this  does  not  include  our  con- 
tributions to  specialized  agency  work — was 
slightly  over  $251/4  million.  That  amounted  to 
just  16  cents  for  each  American. 

Does  16  cents  per  person  per  year  sound  like 
an  imposition  on  the  American  taxpayer?  In 
1952,  our  defense  budget  was  $60  billion — almost 
$400  for  each  American. 

I  do  not  question  the  need  for  a  sizable  defense 
budget.  But  I  do  question  the  argument  that  we 
cannot  afford  16  cents  for  an  international  or- 
ganization devoted  to  peace  and  security  when 
each  of  us  is  asked  to  pay  almost  $400  to  deter 
attack  and  if  necessary  to  defend  ourselves  against 
it. 

The  more  the  U.N.  is  able  to  do,  the  less  likely 
is  the  attack  we  fear. 


Tlie  Cliarter  and  Our  Constitution 

I  should  like  to  examine  just  one  last  criticism 
of  the  U.N.  I  refer  to  the  belief  that  the  U.N. 
Charter  is  a  threat  to  our  sovereignty  and  to  our 
Constitution. 

The  United  Nations  is  an  organization  of  sov- 
ereign states  and  its  charter  says  so.  It  is  not  a 
world  government  or  anywhere  close  to  it.  Each 
member  retains  the  right  to  conduct  its  own  do- 
mestic affairs  as  it  sees  fit  as  long  as  it  does  not 
foment  aggression  or  otherwise  threaten  the  peace. 

The  U.N.  Charter  is  a  treaty.  Like  all  treaties, 
it  had  to  be  ratified  by  the  Senate.  The  ratifica- 
tion vote  was  89  to  2.  Further,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  no  treaty  can  force  us  to  do  what 
the  Constitution  forbids  us  to  do  (Askura  vs.  the 
city  of  Seattle). 

The  U.N.  Charter  is  not  a  threat  to  our  sover- 
eignty or  to  the  American  Constitution. 

There  are  those  who  not  only  believe  that  the 
U.N.  is  such  a  threat  but  also  carry  the  argument 
a  step  farther.  These  people  hold  that  the  exist- 
ing treaty  powers  of  the  President  should  be 
severely  curtailed.  They  believe  that  such  cur- 
tailment is  necessary  to  protect  our  traditional 
domestic  rights  and  liberties. 

There  are  today  several  amendments  before 
Congress  which  would  severely  cripple  the  Presi- 
dent's treaty  powers.  Any  severe  limitation  of 
the  President's  treaty  powers  would  be  a  blow  to 
our  entire  foreign  policy-making  process  and  to 
our  national  security.     I  am  convinced  of  this. 

Both  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  and  President 
Eisenhower  have  made  it  clear  how  strongly  they 
feel  about  the  issue. 
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The  President  has  said :  ° 

.  .  .  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  any  amendment 
which  would  change  our  traditional  treaty-making  power 
or  which  would  hamper  the  President  in  liis  constitu- 
tional authority  to  conduct  forei^^n  affairs.  Today, 
probably  as  never  before  in  our  history,  it  is  essential 
that  our  country  be  able  effectively  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  other  nations. 

As  President  I  have  taken  an  oath  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution. I  therefore  oppose  any  change  which  will 
impair  the  President's  traditional  authority  to  conduct 
foreign  affairs. 

Article  VI  of  our  Constitution — the  treaty 
clause — has  guided  our  treaty  practices  for  more 
than  175  years.  In  all  that  time,  not  a  single  treaty 
has  ever  been  invalidated  by  the  Courts  for  any 
reason.  And,  I  repeat,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
the  power  to  invalidate  any  treaty  which  it  finds 
at  odds  with  our  Constitution. 

Are  we  going  to  change  that  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  time  so  well  ?  Are  we  going  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  factual  evidence  of  the  past  simply 
because  some  of  us  fear  something  might  happen 
in  the  future? 

Those  who  would  limit  the  treaty  power  today 
use  some  of  the  same  arguments  which  were  heard 
at  tlie  Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadelphia 
in  1787  when  the  treaty  clause  was  being  dis- 
cussed." In  1787,  these  arguments  were  over- 
whelmingly defeated.  The  present  treaty  clause 
was  adopted  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  by 
unanimous  vote. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  Senate  repre- 
sents a  very  important  check  on  any  abuse  of  the 
treaty  power  even  as  does  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Senate  has  always  exercised  the  greatest  cau- 
tion in  approving  treaties  of  any  kind. 

Between  1789  and  March  1953,  the  Senate  con- 
sidered 1.224  treaties.  It  rejected  more  than  10 
percent  of  them  outright.  And  it  either  rejected, 
took  no  action  or  approved  with  limitations  al- 
most 30  percent  of  them. 

Those  who  would  limit  the  President's  treaty 
powers  today  are  showing  something  less  than  the 
full  confidence  in  the  Senate  which  that  great 
body  deserves. 

Nor  is  tlie  Senate  tlie  only  House  of  Congress 
which  can  influence  (lie  treaty  process  tinder  ex- 
isting constitutional  provisions.  Any  treaty  can 
be  invalidated  the  day  after  it  was  made  by  a 
simple  act  of  Congress. 

Let  me  repeat  that:  The  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  can  erase  a  treaty  of  any  kind 
by  passing  a  bill  to  that  effect. 

The  final  check  on  any  abuse  of  treaty  power 
lies  with  the  American  people.  The  people  can 
and  do  sit  in  on  the  treaty  jjrocess.  The  Ad- 
ministration Iiolds  hearings  before  a  major  treaty 
or  executive  agreement  is  to  bo  made  so  that  there 


can  be  no  question  as  to  how  interested  people 
feel. 

Individuals  and  organizations  affected  by  the 
prospective  agreement  are  invited  to  testify.  And 
that  testimony  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  govern- 
ment's decision  as  to  whether  the  agreement  ought 
to  be  made  and,  if  so,  what  it  should  contain. 

Finally,  by  casting  ballots  on  election  day,  the 
American  people  can  vote  in  those  whom  they 
want  to  conduct  their  foreign  affairs  as  well  as 
vote  out  those  with  whom  they  are  dissatisfied. 
No  ill-advised  treaty — should  it  by  some  rare 
chance  slip  tlirough  the  many  checks  designed  to 
prevent  it — could  for  long  withstand  the  wrath 
of  the  people. 

Democracy  would  be  a  sham  if  it  could. 

I  have  spoken  at  length  about  the  United  Na- 
tions and  related  matters.  Yet  I  have  only 
scratched  the  surface.  I  believe  that  the  United 
Nations  deserves  all  the  reasoned  consideration 
and  discussion  we  Americans  can  give  it.  And  I 
believe  that  in  all  sincerity. 

The  United  Nations  is  vital  to  us  and  to  all 
humanity. 

President  Eisenhower  spoke  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  us,  I  think,  when  he  said  recently :  ~ 

.  .  .  It  [the  United  Nations]  is  far  more  than  merely 
a  desirable  organization  in  these  days.  Where  every  new 
invention  of  the  scientist  seems  to  make  it  more  nearly 
possible  for  man  to  insure  his  own  elimination  from  this 
globe,  I  think  the  United  Nations  has  become  sheer 
necessity. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  United  Nations  impor- 
tance can  be  stated  any  more  simply  or  any  more 
directly  than  that. 


THE  U.N.  :  A  FAMILY  OF  NATIONS 

by  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton 

U.S.  Bepresentative  fo  the  General  Assembly  * 

The  United  Nations  to  me  is  a  family — strange, 
turbulent,  inconsistent,  often  immature. 

A  family  is  tlie  backbone  of  a  conmninity.  It 
is  our  own  basic  formula,  the  foundation  upon 
which  a  commimity  builds  itself.  Tlie  town  grows 
from  tlic  comnninity;  many  towns  make  a  nation. 

I  look  to  this  family  to  do  the  same  thing  for  the 
world,  and  I  ask  most  earnestly  for  patience  even 
though  this  is  a  moment  in  man's  liistory  when 
evolution  itself  appears  in  a  hurrv. 

Surely  we  cannot  e.xpcct  the  I  uited  Nations  to 
solve  the  many  far-reaciiing  problems  of  the  world 
in  so  short  a  time.  How  can  we  expect  it  to  liave 
gained  wisdom  wlien  it  is  but  8  years  old — this 
family  of  wliich  I  am  privileged  to  be  at  least  a 
temporary  member^ 


'■  I!ri.i.];Ti.\  of  Aug.  10,  Wr,^,  p.  102. 
'For  an  article  on  the  drafting  of  the  treaty  clause, 
see  ibid.,  Mar.  10,  1SI52,  p.  M71. 


' Ibid..  Oct.  r,.  m.w,  p.  iru. 

'Address  made  at  llie  Herald  Tribune  Forum  on  Oct.  IS 
(U.S./L'.N.  press  release  dated  t'et.  liil. 
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Wliat  is  it  all  about,  this  family  of  nations? 
Basically  it  is  a  dream  taking  shape — the  dream  of 
human  understanding  and  world  peace.  Here 
there  are  no  guns.  We  hurl  words  at  each  other, 
words  that  sometimes  may  be  harsh  but  are  ulti- 
mately clarifying.  Do  you  know  of  any  parlia- 
mentary body  where  that  is  not  so  ? 

I  am  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  all  speak  the  same  language,  studied 
at  the  same  kind  of  schools,  which  taught  us  pretty 
much  the  same  ideas  and  ideals ;  yet  we  battle  each 
other  daily.  Coming  to  this  great  international 
parliamentaiy  forum,  I  have  been  amazed  that 
men  and  women  from  60  different  countries  with 
different  histories,  cultures,  ideals,  and  languages 
could  have  learned  to  cooperate  with  each  other 
so  quickly  in  so  many  fields. 

Today  we  should  be  grateful  that  men  do  not 
cross  the  street  to  avoid  each  otlier  as  the  early 
delegates  to  Geneva  did  in  the  beginning  of  the 
League  of  Nations!  That  much  at  least  we  all 
learned. 

So  I  would  say  to  you :  Be  glad  of  the  noise 
and  the  battles  of  words— and  be  patient  while 
we  grow  up.  I  would  further  suggest  to  you  that 
we  have  the  bone,  sinew,  and  tissue — the  blood, 
vigor,  and  vision  of  the  world  to  gi'ow  up  in  and 
fulfill  the  dream. 

No  one  is  more  aware  of  the  criticism  of  the 
United  Nations  than  I,  for  I  come  from  the  edge 
of  the  section  of  this  country  which  has  always 
been  suspicious  of  international  contacts,  of  in- 
ternational organizations  of  all  sorts  and  kinds. 
Loyal  Americans  all,  but  curiously  unaware  of  the 
inevitable  effect  of  communication  and  transpor- 
tation changes  which  make  this  country  so  closely 
related  to  all  other  countries.  Tuberculosis  in 
Greece  and  leprosy  in  the  Pacific  touch  us;  hoof 
and  mouth  disease  and  rinderpest  half  way  across 
the  world  may  mean  the  same  plagues  here  unless 
stopped  at  the  source. 

Many  peojjle  are  not  aware  that  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  special  agencies  are  working  in  the 
fields  of  health,  the  development  of  national  re- 
sources, etc.  Such  a  forum  as  this,  bringing  to 
the  people  of  this  country  a  broad  picture  of  the 
many-sidedness  of  this  amazing  organization  will, 
I  hoj^e,  be  an  incentive  to  schools  and  clubs  and 
organizations  of  all  sorts,  to  look  at  the  world  in  a 
new  light.  Surely  only  when  there  is  more  knowl- 
edge can  there  be  greater  understanding  out  of 
which  can  come  peace ! 

The  United  Nations  today  is  young — all  too  few 
people  know  its  possibilities.  It  has  weaknesses. 
It  presents  possible  dangers.  Even  so,  it  is  an 
effort  of  good  will  between  people  of  all  sorts 
and  kinds  to  take  mankind  out  of  the  dungeons 
of  misunderstanding  into  the  light. 

Achievement  and  purpose  become  possible  only 
as  and  if  patience  and  tolerance  are  used. 

But  I  would  warn  those  who  would  take  us 


asunder,  for  in  our  uncertain  fashion — often  with 
trembling  fingers  that  have  not  yet  become  adept — 
we  seek  to  build  though  our  cement  may  not  be 
well  mixed,  for  in  the  overeagerness  of  youth  we 
do  not  understand  the  ingredients  too  well.  Yet 
I  do  suggest  that  this  inexperience  itself  has 
certain  achievements.  Fashioned  roughly,  but 
nonetheless  with  certain  strength  and  adherence 
to  good  will,  it  shows  to  those  who  have  patience 
and  foresight  that  we  are  building  a  tower  of 
strength. 

This  is  not  our  tower;  it  is  for  your  preservation 
and  ours,  for  the  preservation  of  mankind.  Have 
patience,  friends,  with  our  efforts  as  we  seek  to 
bring  this  intransigeant,  tm-bulent,  not  yet  even 
half-grown  family  to  maturity. 

There  are  those  who  see  only  our  shortcomings; 
we  know  they  ai'e  there  for  all  the  world  to  see. 
There  are  those  who  see  only  danger  within  this 
young  family.  Of  these  I  would  ask:  "Wliat 
would  you  have  done  better?''  How  dare  those 
without  a  plan  say  it  cannot  work !  I  say  to  you 
that  it  can  and  must  work  because  we  have  come 
together  in  holy  covenant  that  it  shall  be  so. 


U.S.  To  Cease  Participation 
in  Ocean  Station  Program 

Press  release  585  dated  October  22 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
formed the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation that  the  United  States  will  not  participate 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Station  progi-am  ^ 
after  the  expiration  of  the  present  agreement, 
June  30,  1954. 

This  action  was  taken  in  response  to  a  request 
from  IcAO  for  a  statement  of  the  U.S.  position  on 
future  participation.  Icao  will  notify  the  other 
member  nations  which  are  parties  to  this  agree- 
ment of  the  U.S.  position. 

Representatives  of  the  private  U.S.  civil  air 
carriers  operating  on  the  North  Atlantic  air  routes 
have  informed  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee 
that,  in  their  opinion,  no  further  civil-aviation 
requirement  exists  for  the  services  rendered  by 
the  program. 

A  thorough  re-examination  of  all  the  benefits 
derived  by  the  United  States  has  recently  been 
conducted  by  intere-sted  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Taking  into  consideration  the  views  of  the 
air  carriers,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  concluded  that  continued  participation  in  the 
program,  which  involves  substantial  cost,  can  no 
longer  be  justified. 


'  For  an  article  concerning  this  program,  see  Bulletin 
of  Nov.  7,  1949,  p.  683. 
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Building  a  Community  of  Free  Nations 


by  Under  Secretary  Smith  ^ 


It  is  the  belief  of  this  administration  that  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people  is  best  advanced 
in  a  community  of  nations  at  peace.  American 
foreign  policy  has  as  its  objective  the  building  of 
a  world  peace,  one  that  is  equitable  and  endunng. 
Our  allies  in  the  community  of  free  nations  have 
similar  aims. 

Eegrettably,  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
we  have  been  met  at  almost  every  turn  by  the  ex- 
pansionist policies  of  international  communism. 
These  policies,  no  matter  how  they  were  executed 
at  any  particular  time  or  place,  supported  one 
single  aim — the  extension  of  the  influence  and  con- 
trol of  the  Soviet  orbit. 

The  conflict  between  the  peaceful  aims  of  this 
country  and  its  associates  and  the  dynamic  expan- 
sionism of  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  condition  which 
we  confront  everywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
source  of  most  of  the  tensions  that  endanger  world 
peace. 

This  phenomenon  accents  the  complexity  of  the 
problems  with  which  we  must  deal,  but  the  fact  is 
that,  even  if  the  Soviet  attitude  were  conciliator}- 
and  cooperative,  the  peace  we  seek  would  not  be 
easily  won.  The  difficulties  to  be  resolved  would 
still  be  extensive  even  if  communism  were  s\id- 
denly  to  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Thus,  we  find  ourselves  dealing  with  problems 
which  have  no  direct  connection  with  the  Soviet 
Union  but  which  are  nevertlieless  complicated  by 
the  character  of  Soviet  policy.  And,  in  addition, 
we  must  cope  with  situations  which  are  exclusively 
the  product  of  aggi'essive  Communist  policy. 

These  peculiar  conditions  have  made  demands 
on  American  leadership  which  are  without  paral- 
lel in  history.  We  are  in  a  situation  which  I  will 
call  "nonwar,"  for  want  of  a  better  term,  and  dur- 
ing this  unliappy  period  of  history  we  must  pur- 
sue a  dual  purpose.  We  are  called  upon  simul- 
taneously to  prevent  war  and  make  peace. 

In  order  to  prevent  war,  we  have  oeen  increas- 
ing our  strength — our  moral,  our  economic,  and 
our  military  power.    The  latter  element,  increase 

'  Address  made  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
Culumbla,  S.  C,  on  Oct.  20  (press  release  574). 


in  military  power,  may  seem  inconsistent  with  our 
peaceful  purposes.  Actually  it  is  not.  We  have 
ourselves  sought  peace  through  weakness  for  100 
years,  and  this  formula  has  failed. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Soviet  leaders  have  a 
realistic  respect  for  strength,  and  their  behavior 
has  demonstrated  repeatedly  that  strength  is  an 
effective  deterrent  to  aggressive  adventures. 

To  create  the  necessary  defensive  strength,  we 
have  entered  into  a  partnership  with  the  other 
free  nations  who  share  our  ideals.  This  is  simply 
realistic.  Obviously,  no  single  nation  can  stand 
alone  against  the  Communist  orbit.  Obviously, 
also,  no  coalition  which  does  not  include  this  coun- 
try can  muster  power  necessary  to  sur\ave.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  effective  defensive  coalition  whicli 
includes  the  United  States  can  demonstrate  such 
strength  as  to  place  it  beyond  challenge. 

But  physical  strength  alone  has  negative  over- 
tones. So  the  factor  of  strength  in  our  policy  is 
joined  with  constructive  action  to  develop  a  more 
viable  pattern  of  international  relations. 

The  U.N.,  a  Focal  Point  of  U.S.  Policy 

One  focal  point  of  the  positive  phase  of  U.S. 
policy  is  the  United  Nations.  The  fact  that  Gov- 
ernor Byrnes  was  asked  to  serve  on  our  delegation 
indicates  the  importance  we  attach  to  the  U.N.  as 
a  forum  where  statesmen  from  all  nations  can  meet 
to  resolve  the  difficulties  whicii  confront  the  world. 
In  the  U.N.,  we  have  the  machinery  for  negotiat- 
ing differences  and  settling  controversies  by 
peaceful  means.  And  beyond  this,  in  the  special- 
ized agencies,  a  vast  amount  of  constructive  activ- 
ity is  afoot,  designed  to  deal  with  current  problems 
by  eliminating  the  causes  which  generate  tliem.  I 
refer  to  the  World  Health  Organization,  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  others  like 
them. 

We  all  have  heard  criticism  of  these  efforts. 
At  one  time,  in  my  ignorance,  I  was  inclined  to 
criticize  them  myself.  I  know  better  now.  I  real- 
ize that  they  are  an  eil'ective  blend  of  idealism 
and  practicality,  part  of  a  concerted  effort  to  help 
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the  peoples  of  the  world  improve  their  lot — to  give 
them  something  better  to  live  for.  Their  purpose 
is  to  keep  alive  and  foster  that  spiritual  quality 
that  distinguishes  free  men  from  the  slaves  of 
Communist  totalitarianism. 

And  when  one  studies  the  strategy  of  commu- 
nism, it  becomes  apparent  that  only  by  positive 
action  of  this  kind  can  we  make  headway. 

Hunger,  disease,  and  misery  are  root  causes  of 
unrest — seedbeds  of  violence,  revolt,  and  of  ex- 
tremism. They  are  the  conditions  on  which  com- 
munism thrives. 

Those  who  live  in  want,  poorly  sheltered,  and 
chronically  underfed,  are  not  likely  to  be  impressed 
by  talk  of  intangibles  like  freedom,  democracy, 
and  independence.  But  when  the  highly  organ- 
ized and  cleverly  disguised  Communists  promise 
better  food,  housing,  and  medical  care,  they  re- 
spond. Not  until  too  late  do  they  realize  that  the 
price  exacted  from  them  includes  everything  that 
makes  man,  as  an  individual,  a  self-respecting  hu- 
man being  instead  of  a  slave. 

Often,  several  phases  of  American  policy  are 
brought  into  play  jointly  or  in  sequence  in  a  par- 
ticular area.  Korea  is  an  illustration.  The 
Cairo  declaration  of  1943  first  set  forth  our  ob- 
jective of  a  unified  and  independent  Korean  nation. 
We  still  seek  a  unified  and  independent  Korea. 
Despite  a  formal  commitment  to  that  effect,  the 
Soviet  Union  blocked  unification  and  transformed 
a  line  of  demarcation  drawn  for  the  Japanese  sur- 
render into  an  unnatural  boundary  that  divided 
the  country.  After  several  years  of  unsuccessful 
effort  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  live  up  to 
its  pledges,  we  went  ahead  without  Russia.  In 
conjunction  with  the  U.N.,  we  helped  the  Korean 
people  south  of  the  38th  Parallel  to  establish  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

We  provided  economic  assistance  to  get  the  new 
nation  on  its  feet  and  took  part  in  the  training 
and  equipping  of  a  modest  military  force  for  the 
defense  of  the  Republic. 

Then  came  the  brutal  Communist  aggression 
and  the  reaction  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations.  Collective  security  was  invoked, 
and  the  free  peoples  met  aggression  with  force. 
In  doing  so,  we  wrote  a  new  page  in  history, 
because  we  demonstrated,  even  though  imperfectly, 
the  principle  of  collective  security  against 
aggression. 

Although  the  issue  is  far  from  resolved  as  yet, 
we  have  been  through  a  period  of  political  and 
economic  action  in  Korea,  then  a  military  inter- 
val, and  now  we  have  returned  to  the  political 
and  economic  arena  once  more.  As  you  know,  we 
have  already  initiated  a  program  of  economic  re- 
habilitation to  help  repair  the  damage  of  war. 
And  whether  or  not  the  political  conference  called 
for  in  the  armistice  agreement  is  actually  con- 
vened, we  will  not  cease  our  efforts  to  obtain  a 
unified  and  independent  Korea. 

There  is  one  point  which  has  not  been  suffi- 


ciently emphasized.  Article  60  of  the  armistice 
agreement  provides  that  the  conference  should  be 
made  up  of  the  two  sides  actually  engaged  in  the 
fighting.  This  article  appears  in  the  agreement  be- 
cause the  Communists  insisted  on  it.  We  accepted 
it  for  that  reason.  And  now,  the  Communists  are 
opposing  the  joint  proposal  adopted  by  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  which  conforms  to  the  language 
.of  their  own  article. 

In  this,  and  in  other  matters  relating  to  Korea, 
the  United  Nations  have  followed  a  decent  and 
reasonable  course.  If  the  conference  is  not  con- 
vened, the  blame  will  lie  entirely  with  the  Com- 
munists. And  if  we  cannot  get  a  conference,  it 
will  be  because,  once  more,  the  Communists  have 
blocked  a  settlement  while  maintaining  the  ap- 
pearance of  wanting  to  negotiate. 

The  Struggle  in  Indochina 

Another  pressure  point  in  the  Far  East  is  Indo- 
china. Although  the  nature  of  the  situation  there 
differs  in  some  respects  from  Korea,  it  is  cut  from 
the  same  pattern. 

In  Indochina  the  Communist  apparatus,  work- 
ing through  local  elements,  has  likewise  resorted 
to  force  to  gain  control.  The  Communist-spon- 
sored guerrilla  movement  marches  under  a  banner 
as  fraudulent  as  any  ever  devised.  It  purports  to 
represent  the  f  oixes  of  nationalism  and  independ- 
ence, although  clearly  an  arm  of  Communist  ag- 
gression, receiving  direction,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment from  the  Red  masters  of  China. 

This  bitter  and  bloody  struggle  between  the  to- 
talitarian forces  of  communism  and  the  demo- 
cratic French  Union  is  now  in  its  eighth  year.  It 
has  cost  France  men  and  resources  she  can  ill  af- 
ford and  the  people  of  the  Associated  States  have 
paid  a  proportionate  toll.  The  war  has  been 
draining  the  French  treasury  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Total  French  Union 
casualties  exceed  those  the  United  States  suffered 
in  Korea. 

Concurrently  with  the  fighting,  France  and  the 
legitimate  governments  of  the  Associated  States 
have  attempted  to  proceed  with  an  orderly  transi- 
tion from  colonial  status  to  full  independence. 

This  has  required  time,  patience,  and  tolerance. 
Meanwhile,  in  France  the  continued  outpouring 
of  blood  and  treasure  without  clear  prospect  of 
final  success  was  causing  serious  misgiving. 
Counsels  of  despair  began  to  be  heard. 

The  situation  was  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
this  country,  as  well  as  to  our  allies.  Indochina 
is  of  vital  importance  strategically  and  politically. 
If  it  should  fall  to  the  Communists,  it  might  well 
open  the  door  to  all  Southeast  Asia.  And  once 
having  grasped  this  vital  area,  the  Communists 
would  be  in  a  position  to  exert  overwhelming  pres- 
sure on  neighboring  areas. 

Two  recent  developments  have  radically  altered 
the  situation  for  the  better.     Last  July,  a  declara- 
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tion  of  the  French  Government  invited  the  Asso- 
ciated States  in  effect  to  write  their  own  tickets 
as  far  as  tlieir  relations  with  France  were  con- 
cerned. This  dechiration  lias  done  much  to  re- 
move lingering  doubts  about  French  intentions. 
It  has  dealt  a  crushing  blow  to  tlie  Communist 
claim  that  the  Viet  Minh  is  fighting  for  liberty. 

This  foresighted  political  action  supplied  a  vital 
ingredient  to  the  success  of  the  French  Union  ef- 
fort tluit  previously  had  been  lacking. 

Concurrently,  there  has  been  a  revitalization  of 
the  military  effort.  General  Navarre  has  brought 
a  fresh  vigor — a  determination  to  discontinue  a 
policy  of  static  defense  and  to  assume  a  strong  of- 
fensive strategy.  Increased  military  strength, 
French  and  native,  is  being  provided. 

Considering  the  domestic  situation  in  France 
and  the  severe  strain  being  exerted  on  the  coun- 
try, one  must  applaud  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion with  which  this  struggle  is  being  carried  on. 
We  are  inclined  to  forget  about  it  here,  but  we 
must  not  do  so.  The  war  in  Indochina  cannot  be 
carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  without  timely 
assistance  from  the  United  States.  Such  assist- 
ance is  essential  to  our  own  security  and  to  that  of 
the  free  world.  We  have  therefore  agreed  to  make 
a  very  substantial  increase  in  our  aid  and  thus  to 
bolster  the  French  plan  in  the  coming  year. 

We  are  already  seeing  some  of  the  results  of 
this  investment  in  the  struggle  against  aggi-ession, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  be  optimistic  about  the 
future.  A  few  months  ago,  Indochina  presented 
a  gloomy  prospect.  Now.  because  of  a  well- 
planned,'collective  effort  by  France,  the  Associated 
States,  and  the  United  States,  the  situation  has 
changed  decidedly  for  the  better. 

In  Korea,  in  Indochina — indeed  in  our  relations 
with  all  nations — American  policy  can  be  fully 
understood  only  if  account  is  taken  of  its  central 
thread  of  morality  and  principle.  Throughout 
our  political  history,  we  have  adhered  to  the  ideals 
of  liberty  and  decency  and  self-determination. 
We  cannot  be  true  to  ourselves  if  ever  we  exclude 
these  ideals  from  our  foreign  policy,  or  if  we  com- 
promise them  in  any  way. 

On  tlip  other  hand,  we  have  endeavored,  and 
will  continue  to  endeavor,  to  avoid  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  imposing  our  w^ay  of  life  on  our  allies 
and  associates.  I  am  fearful  that  this  is  not  fully 
realized  either  here  or  abroad. 

Last  evening  I  read  witli  genuine  emotion  an 
article  by  a  disfinguislied  Canadian  journalist,  a 
w-arm  friend  and  objective  critic,  on  the  resent- 
ments and  misunderstandings  between  the  people 
of  America  and  of  (he  free  nations  wlio  ai'o  asso- 
ciated with  us.     He  said  that  probably  the  most 


important  and  certainlj'  the  most  terrifying  fact 
in  the  free  world  today  is  not  Russia's  strength, 
Eurojie's  weakness,  or  anything  that  can  be  meas- 
ured by  statistics.  It  is  the  dry  rot  of  mutual 
resentment.  It  is  the  intangible  misunderstand- 
ings developing  in  the  minds  of  nameless  millions 
that  is  steadily  undermining  tlie  friendship  of  the 
old  world  and  the  new,  the  friendship  on  which 
the  fate  of  both  must  hang. 

I  have  heard  this  referred  to  as  a  decline  of 
American  prestige.  This  is  not  correct.  Pres- 
tige, in  one  sense,  is  measured  by  material  and 
moral  strength.  The  material  and  moral  strength 
of  this  country  has  increased,  not  declined.  If  the 
man  in  the  street  in  London,  in  Paris,  or  in  Berlin 
is  inclined  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  hating 
America,  and  if  we  are  inclined  at  times  to  recipro- 
cate, it  is  because  we  have  failed  to  grasp  the  first 
facts  of  each  other's  lives.  Let  us  differ  if  we 
must.  But  let  us  not  permit  our  differences  to 
obscure  our  abiding,  mutual  interest  in  freedom, 
or  our  willingness  calmly  and  objectively  to  dis- 
cuss and  resolve  our  mutual  problems. 

We  and  our  associates  are  allies  in  an  ideological 
struggle.  The  outcome  of  this  struggle  will  de- 
termine whether  men  will  become  the  puppets  of  a 
superstate  or  continue  as  masters  of  their  own  des- 
tinies. Our  adversaries  are  advancing  a  doctrine 
that  is  corrupt  in  principle  and  morally  bankrupt. 
It  is  therefore  in  the  realm  of  ideals  and  of  the 
spirit  that  our  great  common  advantage  lies. 

Let  us  then  press  that  advantage.  Let  us  wage 
the  battle  according  to  the  precept  in  a  motto  of 
this  sovereign  State: 

"Prepared  in  spirit  and  i-esources." 


U.S.  Forces  in  Europe 

Press  release  601  dated  Octol)er  27 

Asked  inhcther  there  was  any  substance  to  recent 
reports  that  the  United  States  might  withdraw 
some  of  its  troops  from  Eiirope  and  ichethcr  this 
represented  any  change  in  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. Secretary  Didles  at  his  press  conference  on 
October  27  made  the  folloicing  reply: 

There  is  no  change  whatsoever  in  that  respect, 
and  there  is  no  contemplated  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  forces  from  Europe.  I  have  said 
that  in  substance  before.  I  am  very  glad  to  re- 
iterate it,  because  there  seems  to  be  quite  a  spate 
of  rumors  to  the  effect  tliat  wo  are  contemplating 
a  witlidrawal  of  our  troops.  Thei'e  is  no  such 
withdrawal  in  contemphdion. 
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The  Defense  of  Europe 


hy  General  Alfred  M.  Gruentker 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe ' 


I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  talk 
to  you  this  evening  about  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  commonly  known  as  Nato. 
It  has  a  membership  of  400  million  people  from 
14  nations. 

The  organization  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
■world.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  attempted 
before.  It  would  be  easy  for  a  cynic  to  prove  that 
it  could  not  possibly  succeed.  But  Nato  today  is 
a  thriving  success.  The  degree  to  which  it  will 
continue  to  thrive  is  of  tremendous  importance 
to  you  and  to  the  entire  free  world.  Its  ability 
to  jireserve  peace  in  this  troubled  world  may  well 
determine  the  future  of  our  civilization. 

As  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe,  I  am 
charged  by  Nato  with  the  defense  of  Europe,  ex- 
tending from  the  nortliern  tip  of  Norway  to  the 
eastern  borders  of  Turkey,  an  arc  of  some  4,000 
miles.  I  am  charged  with  defending  it  tonight, 
tomorrow,  or  next  year.  I  am  charged  with  de- 
fending all  of  Western  Europe,  not  merely  the 
easy  portions.  Our  headquarters  is  located  10 
miles  from  Paris.  It  is  called  Shape.  The 
initials  stand  for  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied 
Powers,  Europe. 

To  provide  for  more  effective  control  in  an 
emergency,  the  vast  Shape  area  has  been  divided 
into  regional  commands :  The  Northern  Command 
under  General  Mansergh,  a  ]5ritish  General, 
charged  witli  the  defense  of  Norway  and  Den- 
mark ;  the  Central  Command  under  Marshal  Juin 
of  France  at  Fontainebleau,  30  miles  south  of 
Paris;  the  Southern  Command — Italy,  Turkey, 
and  Greece — under  Admiral  Fechteler  at  Naples; 
and  the  Mediterranean  Command  under  Admiral 
Mountbatten,  a  British  Admiral,  with  head- 
quarters at  Malta. 

It  is  encouraging  to  be  able  to  report  to  you 
that  our  defense  forces  are  now  from  two  to  three 
times  as  effective  as  they  were  when  General  Eisen- 
hower came  to  Europe  in  January  1951.  This 
applies    particularly    to    our    aid    forces    which 

'  Address  made  at  the  Alfred  E.  Smith  Memorial 
Foundation  Dinner,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  8. 
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initially  were  pitifully  weak,  and  even  today  cause 
us  our  greatest  concern. 

During  this  same  period  the  defense  budgets 
of  the  member  countries  have  increased  signifi- 
cantly. Not  considering  the  United  States,  the 
other  Nato  countries  have  more  than  doubled  their 
defense  budgets.  If  the  United  States  increase  is 
taken  into  account,  the  ratio  is  still  more  favorable. 

Nearly  all  countries  have  increased  their  periods 
of  national  service  in  their  armed  foi-ces,  the  most 
recent  case  being  that  of  Denmark  which  has  now 
provided  for  18  months'  service. 

Our  concept  for  the  defense  of  Europe  is  based 
on  the  maintenance  of  highly  trained  covering  land 
forces,  backed  by  reserve  units  which  would  be 
brought  into  action  immediately  after  the  out- 
break of  hostilities.  That  shield,  supported  by 
hard-hitting  air  forces,  should  give  us  the  neces- 
sary cushion  of  time  to  permit  us  to  mobilize  our 
reserves.  Meanwhile,  allied  long-range  air  forces 
would  conduct  powerful  retaliatory  attacks  deep 
into  enemy  territory  against  industrial  and  other 
vital  targets. 

During  this  period  of  almost  3  years  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  prepare  defense  plans  for 
the  employment  of  our  forces  to  meet  an  act  of 
aggression.  Every  commander  now  knows  what 
the  mission  of  the  forces  under  him  would  be  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency.  That  does  not  guar- 
antee that  we  would  be  able  to  withstand  an  at- 
tack successfully,  but  at  least  each  element  of  the 
command  knows  what  action  to  take.  The  success 
of  our  efforts  would  depend  on  the  amount  of  force 
that  the  aggressor  would  bring  against  us,  and 
also  on  the  skill  with  which  he  would  employ  that 
force. 

Just  what  could  our  Nato  forces  accomplish 
now?  One  official  with  a  cynical  turn  of  mind, 
when  asked  3  years  ago,  "What  do  the  Soviets  need 
to  march  to  the  English  Channel?"  answered 
"Only  shoes !"  I  can  assure  you  that  today,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1953,  the  Nato  forces  of  Allied  Command, 
Europe  are  of  such  a  strength  that  the  Soviets 
today  probably  do  not  have  sufficient  power  in 
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Occupied  Europe  to  launch  an  attack  with  any 
reasonable  certainty  of  success.  In  other  words, 
we  consider  tliat  the  Soviets  would  have  to  bring 
in  additional  reinforcements  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
itself  both  in  air  power  and  in  land  forces  before  an 
attack  against  the  West  would  be  successful.  If 
that  estimate  is  correct,  it  represents  a  most  signifi- 
cant achievement,  because  for  one  thing  it  means 
that  we  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  reasonable 
amount  of  warning  of  an  impending  attack. 

We  should  then  be  able  to  take  appropriate  pre- 
cautionary measures,  especially  in  readying  our  air 
forces,  and  we  should  be  able  to  mobilize  our  land 
reserves  to  give  us  a  better  chance  to  meet  the 
threat. 

This  is  a  much  greater  capability  than  we 
thouglit  would  be  jjossible  when  Shape  was 
organized. 

Before  leaving  this  question  of  progress  I  should 
like  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  we  still  do  not 
have  adequate  strength  to  defeat  an  all-out  Rus- 
sian attack.  That  is  why  we  have  recommended 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Council  that  our  forces 
should  continue  to  be  strengthened. 


Improved  Outlook  for  EDC 

One  of  the  sources  of  additional  defensive 
strength  is  Western  (Jermany.  As  you  know,  six 
of  tlie  continental  nations  are  now  considering  a 
plan  for  a  European  Defense  Community  which 
provides,  among  other  features,  for  German  mili- 
tary participation  in  the  defense  of  Europe.  We 
have  analyzed  the  military  aspects  of  this  plan. 
We  consider  it  not  only  feasible  but  also  highly 
desirable  from  a  military  point  of  view.  The  out- 
look for  Enc  is  better  now  tlian  it  has  been  at 
any  time.  The  chances  that  the  treaty  will  be  rati- 
fied within  the  next  few  months  are  reasonably 
good. 

What  are  some  of  the  major  problems  which  we 
still  face? 

We  consider  that  air  power  is  the  dominant  fac- 
tor in  modern  warfare.  Our  most  critical  defi- 
ciency today  is  the  strength  of  our  air  forces,  and 
I  say  that  in  spite  of  the  excellent  progress  already 
made.  For  example,  in  3  years  the  number  of 
Nato  airfields  has  increased  from  20  to  120 — a 
truly  remarkable  achievement.  The  Soviets  have 
an  air  force  of  some  20,000  operational  planes,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  are  jets.  To  meet  tliat 
air  threat  our  air  forces  must  be  increased  and 
their  effectiveness  must  be  such  as  to  be  ready  to 
figlit  on  an  instant's  notice.  We  at  Shape  have 
given  first  priority  to  the  development  of  our  air 
forces.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  think  we 
could  win  a  war  solely  by  tlie  use  of  air  power. 
We  consider  that  an  adequate  defense  posture  in 
Europe  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  air-land-naval 
team. 

Earlier  I  told  you  that  under  our  concept  our 
shield  would  hold  long  enough  to  enable  our  re- 


serve forces  to  mobilize  and  move  to  the  area 
where  they  are  needed.  Unfortunately  those  re- 
serves are  still  critically  inadequate.  That  de- 
ficiency represents  our  second  major  problem. 
The  Soviets  have  a  very  large  active  land  force 
in  being,  consisting  of  175  Soviet  divisions  plus 
approximately  70  satellite  divisions.  The  satellite 
divisions  are  only  moderately  effective,  but  they 
are  improving  constantlj'. 

We  have  no  thought  of  trj'ing  to  match  that 
total  force  division  for  division,  because  maintain- 
ing active  forces  of  that  magnitude  would  place 
unacceptable  strain  on  our  economy.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  place  such  great  dependence  on 
reserve  divisions.  But  those  divisions  must  be 
good,  because  if  they  are  to  be  emploj'ed  against 
well-trained  Soviet  forces — and  Soviet  divisions 
are  well  trained — their  effectiveness  has  to  be  of 
the  highest  caliber.  The  creation  of  adequate 
reserve  forces  presents  a  difficult  problem  for  the 
Nato  governments.  It  means  that  a  sizeable  pro- 
portion of  our  military-age  manpower  will  have 
to  spend  a  part  of  each  year  in  reserve  training. 
That  is  inconvenient  for  tlie  individuals  concerned, 
and,  of  course,  it  tends  to  create  economic  strains 
when  these  men  are  withdrawn  temporarily  from 
civilian  pursuits. 

But  in  spite  of  these  deficiencies  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  we  have  done  exceptionally  well 
in  the  initial  build-up  phase  of  our  Nato  defense 
effort.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  problem  we  face 
in  the  future?    What  is  the  outlook  for  success? 

In  simple  terms  I  should  say  that  we  are  now 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  the  long  pull, 
because  every  indication  [loints  to  a  prolonged 
period  of  strain.  A  friend  of  mine  used  to  say, 
"The  pocketbook  is  the  most  sensitive  nerve  of  the 
human  body,"  and  I  suppose  that  is  a  wise  ob- 
servation. Certainly  it  is  true  that  the  economic 
dilHculties  of  the  Nato  nations  are  very  serious  for 
them.  It  is  also  true  tluit  important  social  and 
economic  projects  have  been  deferred  by  them  as 
a  result  of  heavy  expenditures  for  defense.  Our 
armed  forces  will  be  effective  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  nations  suppoi'ting  tlieni  remain  strong 
in  spirit,  active  in  intellectual  endeavor,  and  sound 
economically.  The  task,  therefore,  for  the  Nato 
countries  now  is  to  establish  on  a  long  term  basis 
that  balance  between  militarj',  economic,  and  so- 
cial factors  which  will  make  us  reasonably  secure 
both  from  external  attack  by  an  aggressor  and 
from  internal  disintegration  resulting  from  pov- 
erty and  discouragement. 

A  defense  j)rogram  is  something  that  cannot  be 
turned  off  every  time  Soviet  leaders  speak  of  the 
possibility  of  co-existence  and  turned  on  a  month 
later  when  a  Laos  is  invaded  or  an  Iran  maneu- 
vered to  the  edge  of  the  land  of  no  return.  We 
cannot  afford  it  psychologically  and  we  cannot 
afford  it  financially. 

I  think  tliat  it  requires  no  great  vision  to  be  able 
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to  predict  that  Nato's  next  3  yeai's  will  be  more 
difficult  than  its  first  3-year  period. 

It  is  well  to  recognize  that  Nato  was  created  in 
an  atmosphere  of  fear.  The  threat  was  towering 
and  immediate,  the  hour  was  late.  The  whips  of 
fear  drove  us  into  each  other's  arms.  Ancient 
rivalries  were  forgotten.  Political  differences 
were  reconciled.  Confronted  by  the  facts  and  by 
the  question  of  survival,  we  found  that  survival 
was  paramount  and  all  else  secondary.  That  ele- 
ment of  fear  is  beginning  to  disappear.  One  rea- 
son is  the  very  success  we  have  had  to  date  in 
building  up  a  certain  degree  of  strengtli  in  Nato. 
We  have  grown  stronger,  and  many  hope — rather 
wishfully,  I  fear — that  Soviet  intentions  are 
changing.  I  think  it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake 
for  us  to  lower  our  guard  now. 

As  for  the  military  potential  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  it  is  lessening. 
On  the  contrary,  all  of  the  intelligence  available 
to  us  indicates  that  it  is  increasing. 

As  for  Soviet  intentions,  most  authorities  who 
study  that  subject  continuously  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  overall  objective  of  Soviet  im- 
perialism remains  steadfastly  the  same.  It  is 
only  the  manner  by  which  it  seeks  to  achieve  those 
objectives  wliich  may  be  undergoing  revision. 
Witliin  tlie  past  10  years  the  number  of  people  in 
the  Soviet  orbit  has  increased  from  some  190  mil- 
lion to  over  800  million.  It  now  constitutes  the 
largest  empire  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Soviet  leaders  have  made  it  unmistakably  clear 
that  one  of  the  prime  objectives  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  is  the  dismemberment  of  the  Nato  alliance 
and  the  progressive  isolation  of  its  member  states. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  ancient  but  still  valid 
strategy  of  divide  and  conquer. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  state  of  the  world 
today  that  peace  cannot  be  established  without 
military  power.  Nevertheless  that  is  a  fact.  We 
have  tried  negotiation  from  weakness  and  in  the 
process  we  have  seen  almost  half  of  the  world 
swallowed  up  in  the  darkness  of  Soviet  imperial- 
ism. We  must  have  military  strength  not  only  to 
resist  aggression  but  to  give  our  political  leaders 
a  firm  basis  from  which  to  negotiate  a  modus 
vivendi  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  recent  months  Soviet  propaganda  efforts 
have  emphasized  what  they  term  "the  aggressive 
nature  of  Nato".  I  can  assure  you  that  there  has 
never  been  as  much  as  a  single  paragraph  written 
at  Shape  which  envisages  that  we  would  be  the 
aggressor.  All  of  our  plans  are  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  war,  if  it  comes,  will  be  started  by 
an  enemy.  Thus,  we  have  to  plan  our  strategy  ac- 
cordingly. I  need  not  tell  you  that  in  this  day  of 
modern  weapons  this  is  a  tremendous  disadvantage 
for  us.  But  it  is  a  disadvantage  which  we  must 
accept.  We  could  never  maintain  our  moral  posi- 
tion in  the  free  world  if  we  should  ever  allow  our- 
selves to  contemplate  the  launching  of  a  so-called 
preventive  war.     The  Soviets  know  well  that  our 


troop  dispositions  and  our  strengths  are  such  that 
we  do  not  have  a  capability  to  assume  the  role  of 
an  aggressor  even  if  we  wished  to  do  so.  If  they 
do  not  understand  that  our  alliance  is  clearly  a  de- 
fensive one  and  tliat  our  objective  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace,  it  could  be  only  a  distorted  philos- 
ophy which  blinds  them. 

I  have  noted  within  the  last  few  weeks,  since  the 
announcement  concerning  the  Soviet  experiment 
with  respect  to  the  hydrogen  bomb,  that  some 
serious-minded  people  in  the  United  States  have 
been  posing  a  question  which  runs  vei'y  much  like 
this:  "Should  we  not  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
meeting  the  Soviet  atomic  threat  instead  of  build- 
ing a  defense  of  Western  Europe?" 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  basic  fallacy  in  the 
way  this  question  is  posed.  No  responsible  per- 
son would  question  tlie  need  for  rapid  and  ener- 
getic action  to  meet  the  growing  Russian  atomic 
threat,  and  I  would  be  the  last  to  quarrel  with  this 
part  of  the  proposal.  AVliat  is  wrong,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  view  actions  of  this  kind  as  an  alternative 
to  building  a  defense  of  Western  Europe.  If  the 
question  were  put  in  the  form :  "Shouldn't  we  con- 
centrate on  the  defense  against  a  Soviet  atomic 
threat  in  addition  to  building  a  defense  of  Western 
Europe?",  I  think  we  woulcl  see  the  nature  of  the 
problem  more  thoroughly. 

A  few  go  further,  however,  than  pointing  out 
the  growing  need  to  meet  the  atomic  threat.  They 
question  whether  in  an  age  of  atomic  warfare  the 
defense  of  the  Western  European  area  really  re- 
tains much  importance.  They  argue  that  it  is  un- 
likely that  an  atomic  war  could  be  won  by  opera- 
tions in  Europe  west  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  But 
that  is  only  part  of  the  story.  The  question  must 
also  be  asked  :  "Could  the  war  be  lost  through  re- 
verses there?"  And  more  important,  "Could  the 
peace  be  lost  there?" 

The  buildup  of  military  strength  under  Nato 
command  in  Western  Europe  is  dedicated  to  the 
dual  proposition :  First,  that  without  such  strength 
we  would  be  in  great  danger — too  great  to  accept — 
of  losing  a  war  if  it  should  occur.  Secondly,  that 
without  such  strength  we  woulcl  once  more  find 
ourselves  in  a  situation  where  the  danger  that  war 
might  occur  would  be  extremely  grave. 

We  have  already  taken  effective  action  to  block 
the  Western  European  avenue  to  an  easy  and 
cheap  conquest.  We  must  now  keep  it  blocked. 
The  buildup  of  strength  that  has  already  occurred 
has  denied  to  a  potential  aggressor  the  possibility 
of  obtaining,  as  some  wise  man  put  it,  the  fruits 
of  war  without  the  cost  of  war. 

Others  have  argued  that  the  atomic  develop- 
ment offers  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  the 
close  contacts  and  concessions  to  solidarity  that 
collective  security  requires.  They  feel  that  be- 
cause the  complications  which  arise  in  military 
coalitions  are  so  great,  because  the  burdens  seem  to 
be  never-ending,  and  because  there  seem  to  be  so 
many  cases  of  interference  between  the  members, 
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we  would  do  better  to  shift  to  defense  a<i;ainst  a 
different  form  of  threat.  But  tliis  view  simply 
blinks  tile  fact  that  the  ori<^inal  threat  remains: 
It  has  not  diminished  and,  in  fact,  has  increased 
in  many  aspects.  New  weapons  frequently  have 
the  effect  of  adding  new  prolilems  and  new  tasks 
without  eliminating  those  that  previously  con- 
fronted us.  It  would  be  tragic  in  the  extreme  if, 
through  concern  over  a  new  threat,  we  dropped 
our  defenses  against  an  old  one  which  still  re- 
mains. 

I  think  it  is  fairly  simple  to  write  a  prescrip- 
tion for  success  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. It  is  that  we  should  have  unity  and 
faith — confidence  in  each  other.  The  execution, 
liowever,  is  more  difficult.  The  responsibility  of 
American  leadership  in  this  connection  is  truly 
a  heavy  one.  To  a  large  extent  the  future  of  the 
free  society  of  the  N,\to  peoples  depends  upon  the 
success  we  have  in  exercising  that  leadership.  You 
have  heard  that  there  is  a  growing  anti-American 
feeling  in  Europe.  It  is  true  there  is  slight  in- 
crease, but  it  is  not  significant.  There  is,  of 
course,  an  incessant  Communist  stream  of  anti- 
American  poison,  and  some  of  it  takes  effect.  It 
is  natural  (hat  there  would  be  some  irritation, 
because  proud  nations  with  glorious  traditions  are 
not  going  to  be  too  enthusiastic  about  accepting 
the  leadership  of  a  young  country.  I  do  not  find 
much  anti-American  sentiment.  If  you  think 
there  is  anti-American  sentiment  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, you  should  know  that  the  magnitude  of  anti- 
Soviet  feeling  in  East  Germany  is  at  least  10  times 
as  crreat. 

What  I  do  find,  however,  is  an  increasing  con- 
cern whether  or  not  we  Americans  as  a  people 
have  tlie  necessary  maturity  to  lead  the  world 
through  this  critical  struggle.  The  European 
press  devotes  considerable  space  to  pronounce- 
ments on  foreign  affairs  by  prominent  Americans 
in  all  spheres  of  activity.  Alany  of  these  Amer- 
icans hold  no  oflicial  position  and  are  not  speaking 
for  the  U.S.  Government.  Some  of  the  pronounce- 
ments ai'c  very  helpful ;  others  are  damaging.  The 
European  reader  is  frequently  unable  to  distin- 
guisli  whetlier  or  not  these  are  declarations  of  of- 
ficial U.S.  policy.  He  reasons  that  if  the  state- 
nuMits  are  suflicieiitly  important  to  appear  in  print 
3,000  miles  from  their  source,  there  nuist  be  some- 
thing behind  tiiem.  Our  problem  is  essentially 
a  task  of  being  the  strongest  element  in  the  North 
Atlantic  community  and  still  being  sufficiently 
modest  and  understanding  to  work  well  within  it. 
We  must  be  able  to  work  effectively  on  a  partner- 
ship basis  with  a  profound  respect  for  views  and 
inteivsts  other  than  our  own.  The  one  thing  that 
the  European  resents — and  naturally  so — is  dic- 
tation. 

One  of  the  very  special  dangers  which  all  of  us 
in  Nato  must  guard  against  is  the  unbridled  criti- 
cism of  our  allies.  I'd  like  to  cite  France  as  a  case 
in  i)oint.    As  you  know.  Franco  is  beset  with  very 
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serious  internal  problems  at  the  present  time.  A 
large  number  of  Americans  come  to  France  each 
summer,  and  a  good  manj'  of  them  become  experts 
on  the  country  in  the  two  or  three  days  or  weeks 
they  are  there.  All  too  often  the  net  result  is 
caustic  criticism  of  France.  Now  let's  see  how  the 
French  look  at  themselves : 


French  Self-Criticism 

An  official  French  commission  which  made  a 
comprehensive  study  (Sfafistiques  et  Etudes  Fi- 
nancieres,  No  18  1953)  of  the  French  economy  re- 
cently had  these  harsh  criticisms  to  make: 

Tax  dodging  and  special  privileges  contribute  powerfully 
to  France's  economic  difficulties.  The  French  economy 
employs  too  niucli  manpower  to  produce  too  little.  Con- 
trolled competition  results  in  prices  which  are  no  longer 
the  consequence  of  economic  laws. 

Last  Sunday  M.  Faure,  French  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance and  Economic  Affairs,  in  a  stern  warning  to 
the  nation  that  reforms  must  be  made,  said: 

The  French  system  is  becoming  a  system  of  vested  in- 
terest and  privilege — not  a  reward  for  enterprise.  No 
premium  is  put  on  initiative,  but  a  premium  is  put  on 
intrigue.  The  disease  of  unfair  taxation  is  gnawing  the 
nation. 

I  have  read  you  these  criticims  by  Frenclimen 

of  their  own  system  to  show  you  that,  for  the  most 
part,  they  have  identified  their  own  difficulties,  and 
in  very  severe  terms.  The  French  Parliament  as- 
sembled only  the  day  before  yesterday.  One  of 
its  early  tasks  undoubtedly  will  be  to  seek  a  solu- 
tion for  these  problems.  The  govermnent  is  faced 
with  the  job  of  trying  to  push  a  very  heavy  rock 
up  an  extremely  steej)  hill.  That  is  not  an  easy 
task,  and  progress  will  probably  bo  slow. 

You  frequently  hear  that  the  French  have  an 
unstable  form  of  government;  that  the  Cabinet 
has  fallen  18  times  since  the  war;  and  that  there 
have  been  13  different  Prime  Ministers  in  the  same 
period.  All  of  these  statements  are  true.  What 
you  seldom  hear,  however,  is  that  France  has  had 
only  two  Foreign  Ministers  during  that  period, 
M.  Bidault,  the  jiresent  incumbent,  and  M.  Robert 
Schuman.  Nearly  every  other  country  in  Eu- 
rope— and  the  United  States,  too — has  had  more 
F'oreign  Ministers  since  the  war  than  the  French. 
The  foreign  policy  under  Bidault  and  Schuman 
has  not  only  been  stable  and  steadfastly  encourag- 
ing, particularly  with  respect  to  N.\to,  but  also 
France  has  taken  tlie  leader.^hip  in  ideas  and  it  is 
aroinid  France  that  the  notion  of  a  United  Europe 
is  slowly  but  steadily  becoming  a  reality. 

It  disturbs  me  that  because  of  the  serious  inter- 
nal problems  which  France  is  facing,  doubts  are 
expressed  from  time  to  time  questioning  her  mili- 
tary capabilities.  Would  she  have  the  will  to  fight 
in  an  emergency?  Is  she  a  valuable  ally?  We 
have  made  a  thorough  analysis  of  both  of  these 
questions  at  Siiai-k  and  our  answer  is  an  miquali- 
Hed  "yes."     I  can  say  categorically  that  there  is  no 
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question  in  our  minds  but  that  the  Frencli  will 
fight  effectively  if  an  emergency  should  develop. 
They  fought  gloriously  in  Korea,  and  they  are  at 
this  very  moment  fighting  gallantly  in  Indo-China. 

The  Indo-China  war  has  been  a  terrific  burden 
on  France  for  almost  7  years,  both  from  a  stand- 
point of  casualties  and  financial  considerations. 
The  United  States  has  recently  given  additional 
help  to  alleviate  the  financial  burden  of  tlie  Indo- 
China  conflict,  and  the  French  are  most  grateful. 
However,  there  is  nothing  that  money  can  do  to 
recompense  for  the  many  officers  who  are  killed  or 
totally  disabled  each  year — practically  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  annual  output  of  the  French  West 
Point.  The  Indo-China  war  is  your  ]>roblem  as 
well  as  theirs,  for  it  is  being  conducted  in  defense 
of  a  free  M'orld. 

I  have  taken  this  time  to  discuss  some  aspects 
of  the  French  situation  with  you  because  I  think 
there  is  considerable  misunderstanding  about  it 
which  might  lead  to  strains  in  our  alliance. 

As  for  the  future,  I  have  faith  in  France.  I 
am  convinced  that  not  only  does  France  need  us 
but  that  we  need  her  too.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  entire  Western  World  that  she  be  given 
genuine  understanding  as  slie  tries  to  solve  the 
problems  which  are  agonizing  her  at  this  time. 
The  defense  of  Europe  is  practically  impossible 
unless  we  have  the  leadership  and  active  coopera- 
tion of  France. 

I  have  singled  out  France  as  an  example  for 
particular  attention.  But  my  failure  to  mention 
any  other  country  in  Nato  by  no  means  implies 
that  its  troops  will  not  fight,  that  it  doesn't  have 
an  important  role  in  Nato,  or  that  it  may  not  be 
having  severe  internal  economic  problems  also. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  Nato  nations  do  have  prob- 
lems, and  they  do  have  vitally  important  roles  to 
perform.  Moreover,  I  am  supremely  confident 
that  all  Nato  forces  would  fight  with  great  bravery 
if  an  aggressor  should  attack. 

We  are  facing  a  period  ahead  when  service  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  must  be  given  unselfishly 
by  the  North  Atlantic  peoples.  From  my  experi- 
ence I  am  confident  that  the  people  will  make 
these  sacrifices  if  they  imderstand  the  reasons,  and 
if  they  believe  that  Nato  can  be  an  effective  agency 
to  preserve  the  peace.  It  is  especially  appropri- 
ate that  you  should  consider  this  subject  tonight 
as  you  have  assembled  here  to  pay  homage  to  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country. 

Wliether  we  like  it  or  not,  American  destiny  and 
the  destinies  of  our  partners  in  freedom  are  in- 
extricably interwoven.  We  shall  solve  this  prob- 
lem of  survival  together  and  in  common,  or  we 
shall  not  solve  it  at  all.  Let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  that.  No  nation — not  even  our  own — is  suf- 
ficient unto  itself  today.  "V^Hien  even  the  smallest 
of  our  partners  in  freedom  suffers  a  serious  mis- 
hap, it  is  the  old  eternal  cry  of  John  Donne  again : 
"Never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls.     It 


tolls  for  thee."  Though  we  forget  all  else,  this 
we  should  not  forget. 

Our  modest  strength  is  beginning  to  reap  divi- 
dends. It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  we  should  weary 
and  falter  now. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  need  among  the  Nato 
nations  for  unity,  for  wisdom,  and  for  persever- 
ance. Never  was  there  a  greater  need  to  demon- 
strate that  we  who  have  inherited  freedom  have 
not  forgotten  the  value  of  the  heritage  nor  lost 
the  will  to  defend  it. 


U.S.,  Japanese  Representatives 
Conclude  Conferences 

Press  release  607  dated  October  30 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  statement  con- 
cerning the  conclusion  of  talks  between  Walter  S. 
Robertson,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  and  Hayato  Ikeda,  personal  representative 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  which  began  at 
Washington  October  5, 1953. 

Mr.  Hayato  Ikeda,  the  personal  representative 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  and  his  party  had 
a  series  of  conferences  with  Mr.  Walter  S.  Robert- 
son, Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  and  other  officials  of  the  United  States 
Government  during  the  past  four  weeks. 

The  talks  covered  various  interrelated  problems 
of  mutual  interest  such  as  Japan's  defense  build- 
up. United  States  assistance,  settlement  for  United 
States  postwar  economic  aid  (Garioa),  foreign 
investment,  and  trade  with  Communist  China. 
The  informal  exchange  of  views  on  these  subjects 
was  most  profitable  and  lays  the  ground  work  for 
further  cooperation  between  the  two  countries. 
The  discussions  were  exploratory  and  no  agi"ee- 
ments  were  entered  into.  Certain  general  un- 
derstandings are  set  forth  below. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing Japan's  self-defense  forces  in  order  to  protect 
her  from  possible  aggression,  and  to  reduce  the 
United  States  burden  related  to  the  defense  of 
Japan.  It  was,  however,  noted  that  under  present 
circumstances  there  are  constitutional,  economic, 
budgetary  and  other  limitations  which  will  not 
allow  the  immediate  building  of  Japan's  self- 
defense  foi'ces  to  a  point  sufficient  for  Japan's 
defense.  With  due  regard  to  these  limitations, 
continued  effort  on  the  part  of  Japan  will  be  made 
to  expedite  the  build-up.  Subject  to  necessary 
Congressional  authorization,  the  United  States 
conferees  offered  to  assist  Japan  in  developing  the 
Japanese  forces  by  supplying  major  items  of  mili- 
tary equipment  for  the  land,  sea  and  air  forces 
which  Japan  raises. 

Questions  relating  to  Japanese  defense  forces 
and  United  States  military  assistance  will  be  dis- 
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cussed  further  in  Tokyo  in  the  near  future  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  governments  with  a  view  to 
reaching  a  definite  understanding. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  a  reduction  in  Japan's 
contribution  to  the  support  of  United  States  forces 
should  be  considered  from  time  to  time  in  the  light 
of  the  development  of  Japan's  own  forces.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States  forces  from  Japan  would  be  effected  as  the 
Japanese  forces  develop  the  capability  to  defend 
their  country. 

The  conferees  considered  that  $50  million  is  a 
reasonable  target  amount  for  commodities  to  be 
supplied  to  Japan  under  Section  550  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act.^  It  is  contemplated  that  the 
local  currency  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  agricul- 
tural products  will  be  used  to  help  develop  the  de- 
fense production  and  the  industrial  potential  of 
Japan  through  offshore  procurement  and  invest- 
ment. Necessary  arrangements  will  be  executed 
to  cover  the  requirements  of  Section  550  and  the 
related  defense  support  activities. 

The  conferees  recognized  that  pending  a  politi- 
cal settlement  in  Korea  it  is  important  to  maintain 
a  high  level  of  controls  over  trade  with  Communist 
China.  However,  the  implications  of  these  con- 
trols for  Japanese  trade  are  such  that  the  United 
States  and  Japan  will  continue  current  consulta- 
tions on  the  items  to  be  controlled. 

The  United  States  conferees  attached  great  im- 
portance to  an  early  settlement  for  Garioa  aid.  It 
was  agreed  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Tokyo  in  the  near 
future  between  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan  with  a  view  to  reaching  an  agree- 
ment on  the  settlement. 

As  to  foreign  investment  in  Japan,  the  invest- 
ment guaranty  program  under  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  and  the  Contact  Clearing  House  Service, 
as  well  as  the  services  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  were  suggested  as  helpful 
measures  to  be  taken  on  the  side  of  the  United 
States,  while  willingness  on  the  part  of  Japan  to 
liberalize  Japanese  laws  and  I'egulations  pertain- 
ing to  foreign  investments  was  expressed  by  the 
Japanese  conferees  in  order  to  create  a  better  cli- 
mate for  foreign  investment. 

The  Japanese  conferees  expressed  their  belief 
that  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  Japan  to  resist 
inflation  are  most  important  in  order  to  strengthen 
Japan's  economic  position  and  to  promote  further 
economic  cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 

It  was  gratifying  for  all  the  conferees  to  learn 
that  while  they  were  in  conference  the  $40  million 
loans  for  Japanese  thermal  electric  projects  were 
signed  by  the  International  Bank  and  Japanese 
representatives,  and  that  the  $60  million  cotton 
credit  to  Japan  was  announced  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington. 


'  For  text  of  section  550,  see  p.  639. 
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FOA  Announces  Plans  for  Buying 
Surplus  Commodities  for  Overseas 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  (Foa) 
on  October  13  revealed  plans  for  the  application 
of  section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953, 
which  provides  for  tlie  purchase  of  between  $100 
million  and  $250  million  worth  of  U.S.  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  to  be  resold  overseas  for 
foreign  currencies. 

FoA  has  set  a  planning  figure  for  European 
countries  of  $130  million  for  this  program.  It  is 
anticipated  that  from  $35  million  to  $45  million 
more  will  be  made  available  to  cover  transactions 
with  other  friendly  countries  including  triangular 
trade  transactions. 

The  European  countries  with  which  it  is  be- 
lieved most  likely  that  section  550  programs  can 
be  developed  include  the  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
many, Yugoslavia,  Spain,  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, Greece,  Denmark,  Belgium,  and  Norway, 
but  other  European  countries  are  also  eligible. 

Discussions  are  under  way  with  these  govern- 
ments to  determine  what  programs  can  be  de- 
veloped which  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 550  that  such  sales  be  in  addition  to  usual 
marketings. 

Negotiations  also  are  planned  with  Near  East- 
ern, Far  Eastern,  and  Latin  American  countries 
which  it  is  anticipated  usually  will  participate  in 
the  section  550  program  through  triangular  trade 
arrangements.  That  is,  Foa  would  sell  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  one  country  in  return  for 
local  currency  to  be  used  to  purchase  items  re- 
quired for  the  economic  aid  progi-am  of  another 
foreign  country.  Foa  is  now  developing  plans  to 
cover  this  phase  of  the  program. 

The  specific  program  for  any  country  will  not 
become  firm  until  the  foreign  government  con- 
cerned has  submitted  a  request  for  acquisition  of 
surplus  commodities  in  the  United  States  and  Foa 
has  approved  the  program  as  eligible  under  sec- 
tion 550.  Submissions  are  to  be  received  within 
4  to  5  weeks  from  the  listed  countries,  and  pur- 
chasing and  shipping  is  expected  to  be  well  under 
way  by  early  winter. 

In  announcing  tentative  jilans,  Foa  emphasized 
that  the  program  is  open  to  any  friendly  country 
desiring  to  purchase  agricultural  conmiodities 
under  the  terms  of  section  550. 

Congress  did  not  approjiriate  additional  funds 
to  cover  the  purchase  of  these  surplus  commodities. 
A  major  portion  of  the  funds,  Foa  said,  will  be 
drawn  from  the  military  assistance  program,  and 
the  foreign  currencies  which  Foa  receives  for  the 
surplus  commodities  will  bo  used  for  military  pro- 
duction program.s,  purchase  of  strategic  materials 
for  the  U.S.  stockpile,  payment  for  offshore  pro- 
curement of  military  materiel,  loans  to  increase  the 
output  of  strategic  and  other  materials  abroad, 
and  for  other  purposes  within  the  limitation  of 
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section  550.  Use  of  the  foreign  currencies  will  be 
determined  in  each  case  after  mutual  agreement 
witli  tlie  foreign  government.  Special  precau- 
tions will  be  taken,  in  accordance  with  section  550, 
to  safeguard  against  the  displacement  of  foreign 
exchange  earnings  which  would  otherwise  accrue 
to  the  United  States  or  friendly  nations. 

Illustrative  of  the  kinds  and  types  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  that  may  be  included  in  this 
program  are  cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  beef, 
dairy  products,  fruits,  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds. 

It  is  anticipated  that  each  foreign  country  par- 
ticipating in  this  program  will  submit  to  Foa  lists 
of  commodities  to  be  purchased  and  the  amounts 
of  each.  This  is  similar  to  the  procedure  that  has 
been  followed  during  the  past  5  years  under  the 
Marshall  plan  and  mutual  security  commodity 
programs.  The  foreign  governments  generally 
consult  with  representatives  of  the  importers  and 
consumers  in  their  countries  in  the  development 
of  the  import  program.  This  often  leads  to  nego- 
tiations between  the  importers  and  private  busi- 
nessmen in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the 
export  of  agricultural  products,  a  procedure  which 
is  understood  by  most  American  exporters  who 
have  participated  in  Marshall  plan  and  mutual  se- 
curity programs. 

Surplus  products  sold  at  the  prevailing  U.S. 
market  price  will  be  considered  as  meeting  the 
price  criteria  of  section  550.  As  soon  as  a  coun- 
try proposal  has  been  approved  by  Foa,  a  procure- 
ment authorization  will  be  issued  and  public 
announcement  made,  which  will  be  particularly 
identified  as  being  issued  under  the  special  con- 
ditions required  by  section  550.  Both  govern- 
ment-held stocks  and  free  market  supplies  will  be 
eligible  for  purchase.  American  businessmen 
will  be  paid  in  dollars  through  letters  of  credit 
issued  by  American  banks. 

Shipments  of  these  purchases  will  be  subject  to 
the  50-percent-American-bottoin  shipping  pro- 
viso as  it  applies  to  Foa's  usual  commodity  pro- 
grams. 

The  Congress,  in  section  550,  directed  that  spe- 
cial precautions  be  taken  to  safeguard  against  the 
substitution  or  displacement  of  usual  marketings 
of  the  United  States  and  friendly  countries;  that 
sales  prices  of  such  commodities  insofar  as  pos- 
sible be  consistent  with  maximum  world  prices  of 
like  commodities  of  similar  quality;  the  appro- 
priate emphasis  be  given  to  underdeveloped  and 
new  market  areas ;  that  private  trade  channels  be 
used  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable ;  and  that 
assurance  be  obtained  that  the  purchasing  coun- 
tries will  not  resell  or  transship  to  other  coimtries, 
or  use  for  other  than  domestic  consumption,  com- 
modities purchased  under  this  program  without 
specific  U.S.  approval. 

FoA  emphasized  that,  while  commodities  bought 
under  section  550  must  be  for  use  over  and  above  a 
country's  normal  requirements,  countries  may  also 


Use  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities' 

Sec.  550.  (a)  Not  less  than  $100,000,000  and  not 
more  than  $250,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  this  Act,  shall  be  used,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  finance  the  purchase  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities,  or  products  thereof, 
produced  in  the  United   States. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  friendly  countries  for  the  sale  and 
export  of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
under  conditions  negotiated  by  him  with  such  coun- 
tries and  to  accept  in  payment  therefor  local  cur- 
rency for  the  account  of  the  United  States.  In 
negotiating  agreements  for  tlie  sale  of  such  com- 
modities, the  President  shall — 

(1)  take  special  precaution  to  safeguard 
against  the  substitution  or  displacement  of  usual 
marketings  of  the  United  States  or  friendly 
countries,  and  to  assure  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  that  sales  prices  of  such  commodities 
are  consistent  with  maximum  world  market  prices 
of  like  commodities  of  similar  quality,  and  to  ob- 
tain the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection ; 

(2)  use  private  trade  channels  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable; 

(3)  give  appropriate  emphasis  to  underde- 
veloped and  new  market  areas ; 

(4)  obtain  assurance  that  the  purchasing  coun- 
tries will  not  resell  or  transship  to  other  countries 
or  use  for  other  than  domestic  consumption  com- 
modities purchased  under  this  program  without 
specific  approval  by  the  President. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  President  shall  use  the  proceeds 
of  such  sales  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  giving  par- 
ticular  regard   to   the   following   purposes — 

(1)  for  providing  military  assistance  to  coun- 
tries or  mutual  defense  organizations  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  under  this  Act ; 

(2)  for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in  friendly 
countries ; 

(3)  for  loans,  under  applicable  provisions  of 
this  Act,  to  increase  production  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices, including  strategic  materials,  needed  in  any 
country  with  which  an  agreement  was  negotiated, 
or  in  other  friendly  countries,  with  the  authority 
to  use  currencies  received  in  repayment  for  the 
purposes  stated  in  this  section  or  for  deposit  to 
the  general  account  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States ; 

(4)  for  developing  new  markets  on  a  mutually 
beneficial  basis ; 

(5)  for  grants-in-aid  to  increase  production  for 
domestic   needs  in   friendly   countries; 

(6)  for  purchasing  materials  for  United  States 
stockpiles. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  shall  take  special  precaution  to 
safeguard  against  the  displacement  of  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  which  would  otherwise  accrue  to 
the   United    States   or   any   friendly   nations. 

(e)  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
such  agreements  with  third  countries  receiving 
goods  accruing  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  made  pur- 
suant to  this  section  as  lie  deems  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purpose  of  this  Act. 


'  Excerpt  from  P.  L.  118,  83d  Cong.,  approved  July 
16,  1953. 
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purchase  U.S.  surplus  commodities  to  till  their  nor- 
mal requirements  by  using  their  own  financial  re- 
sources or  in  some  cases  may  finance  such  normal 
purchases  under  other  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act. 

American  business  concerns,  Foa  pointed  out, 
can  be  of  real  assistance  in  developing  transactions 
under  the  provisions  of  section  550  if  they  keep  in 
mind  that  (1)  the  sale  must  be  demonstrably  in 
addition  to  u.sual  marketings  from  the  United 
States  and  other  fi-iendly  countnes  and  (2)  the 
local  currencies  must  be  useful  in  carrying  out  one 
or  more  of  the  purposes  of  the  mutual  security  leg- 
islation. 

FoA  indicated  that  it  would  be  interested  in 
hearing  of  such  proposals  and  pointed  out  that 
American  business  concerns  may  add  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program  by  working  with  importers  in 
friendly  foreign  countries  who  could  submit 
specific  ideas  to  their  governments. 

Some  indication  of  the  export  possibilities  may 
be  obtained  by  looking  at  the  congressional  ap- 
propriations by  purpose  and  geographic  area.  In- 
cluding new  funds  plus  unobligated  balances,  the 
appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are  (in 
millions  of  dollars)  : 


Area 

Economic 
and  tech- 
nical 

Military 

Total 

Europe 

Mutual  defense  financing 

French  manufacturing 

335.7 
85.0 
85.0 

505.7 
400.0 

Indochina  (via  France) 

905.7 

3,  172.  0 

4,  077.  7 

Asia  and  Pacific 
Mutual  defense  financing,  For- 
mosa  Indochina     

101.8 
62,  1 

75.0 
50.7 

Technical  assistance     

Special  economic  assistance,  In- 

Unkra  (for  Korea) 

289.6 

1,291.8 

1,  581.  4 

Near  East  and  Africa 

33.8 

147.0 

44.  1 

Special  economic  assistance 

Palestine  refugees 

224.  9 

582.7 

807.  6 

A  merican  Republics 

22.3 

65.7 

88.  1 

Total  ' 

1,  442.  5 

5,  112.  3 

6,  554.  8 

'  Excludes 

Basle  materials  development 19.0 

Multilateral  orRanlzations  (except  Unkba) 28.  0 

Special  weapons 60.0 

97.6 


U.S.  Rejects  Polish  Charges  of 
Participation  in  Ship  Seizure 

U.S.  Note  of  October  20 

Press  release  581.  of  October  20 

The  Embas.sy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministrj-  of  For- 
eign Aifxiirs  and  on  instructions  of  the  United 
States  Government  has  the  lionor  to  reply  to  the 
Ministry's  note  of  October  12  with  respect  to  the 
interception  of  the  Polish  flag  tanker  Praca  by 
naval  forces  of  the  Chinese  Government.  The 
United  States  Government  rejects  categorically  the 
false  charges  contained  in  the  Ministry's  note  and 
wishes  to  make  clear  to  the  Polish  Government 
that  the  United  States  Government  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  detention  of  the  Praca. 


Polish  Note  of  October  12 

[Unofficial  translation] 


According  to  the  information  in  possession  of  the  Min- 
istry on  October  4,  1953,  at  1800  Peiping  time,  the  vessel 
of  the  Polish  merchant  navy  Praca  was  stopped  on  the  high 
sea  at  a  point  122  degrees  45  minutes  east  longitude  and 
21  degrees  27  minutes  north  latitude  and  at  a  distance 
of  125  miles  east  of  Taiwan  by  a  Chiang  Kai-shek  gunboat. 
Armed  soldiers  of  this  gunboat  seized  the  vessel.  For 
an  hour  preceding  this  fact,  two  aircraft,  one  of  them 
bearing  the  recognition  marks  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  circled  over  the  ship.  According  to  press  agency 
reports,  the  ship  Praca  was  later  forcibly  dragged  to  the 
harbor  Kao-hsiung  on  Taiwan. 

The  above  fact  of  stopping  and  seizing  the  Polish  ves- 
sel constitutes  a  flagrant  violation  of  tlie  freedom  of  navi- 
gation. It  also  constitutes  an  act  of  capture  of  the  vessel 
and  violation  of  the  right  of  the  Uag. 

The  Polish  Government  is  compelled  to  make  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  responsible  for  this  act  of 
violence. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Chiang  Kiii-sliek  forces  sta- 
tioned on  Taiwan  are  under  the  political  and  the  military 
control  of  the  United  States,  who  give  them  protection 
and  supply  them  with  e(iuipinont  and  armaments. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  protection,  the  naval  units  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  attack  lawlessly  nierchantnien.  commit 
acts  of  provocation,  and  interft-re  with  the  peaceful  navi- 
gation in  this  part  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

In  the  present  case  there  sliould  be  stressed  the  mate- 
rial fact  of  the  participation  by  an  aircraft  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  in  tlie  action  against  a  Polish  vessel. 

In  view  of  the  above  tlie  Polish  (ioverninent  expresses 
its  categorical  protest  against  the  brutal  violation  of  the 
right  of  the  Polish  flag  and  the  illegal  seizure  and  cajv 
ture  of  the  vessel  and  rc(iuesls  the  t^overnment  of  the 
United  States  to  take  immediate  steps  to  effect  the  release 
of  the  vessel  with  its  crew  and  cargo  and  to  enable  her  to 
continue  her  peaceful  navigation. 

Tlie  Polish  Government  reserves  the  right  to  claim 
damages  whidi  have  arisen  or  may  arise  from  the  seizure 
of  the  ship  and  requests  that  those  guilty  be  severely 
punished. 
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The  Role  of  Forced  Confessions  in  the 

Communist  "Germ  Warfare"  Propaganda  Campaign 


Statement  by  Charles  TT.  Mayo 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  ^ 


U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  October  26 

The  question  before  us,  the  charge  tliat  the 
United  States  forces  engaged  in  bacteriological 
warfare  in  Korea,  plainly  involves  the  honor  and 
integrity  not  only  of  my  country  and  her  soldiers 
but  also  of  the  United  Nations  itself,  under  whose 
banner  16  member  nations  fought  in  Korea.  It  is 
therefore  a  subject  which  my  country  in  particu- 
lar, but  in  a  larger  sense  all  of  us  here,  must  treat 
in  the  most  serious  way.  We  cannot  allow  this 
whole  distorted  story  to  slide  away  like  water  oti' 
a  duck's  back. 

It  is  not  a  pretty  story  that  confronts  us.  It  is 
a  story  of  terrible  physical  and  moral  degradation. 
It  concerns  men  shaken  loose  from  their  founda- 
tions of  moral  value,  men  beaten  down  by  the  con- 
ditioning which  the  science  of  Pavlov  reserves  for 
dogs  and  rats,  all  in  a  vicious  attempt  to  make  tliem 
accomplices  to  a  frightful  lie. 

In  an  even  deeper  sense  the  story  we  have  to  tell 
reflects  a  Communist  system  which  deliberately 
flouts  every  principle  of  morality  and  truth,  de- 
voting itself  to  one  sole  object,  the  progress  of  com- 
munism by  any  effective  means,  no  matter  how  evil. 

History  of  BW  Charges 

The  charge  itself  was  first  launched  by  the  North 
Korean  Communist  regime  in  May  1951,  perhaps 
as  a  trial  balloon.  In  this  stage  it  was  neglected 
by  Moscow  Radio  and  received  little  emphasis 
among  other  world  Connnunist  propaganda 
sources.  Then,  in  February  1952,  this  same  charge 
suddenly  emerged  as  the  number-one  theme  of 
world  Communist  propaganda.  It  received  the 
full  fury  of  the  propaganda  machine,  from  Mos- 
cow Eadio  down  to  the  lowliest  Communist  front 
organizations  in  the  free  world.  Within  a  matter 
of  weeks  the  campaign  was  brought  to  a  climax 
with  the  Soviet  charges  in  the  United  Nations. 


On  March  4,  1952,  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  categorically  denied  these 
charges.^  On  March  13,  1952,  Mr.  Trygve  Lie, 
as  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  called 
the  charge  "utterly  false."  On  May  16,  1952,  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  Defense  characterized 
these  charges  as  abominable,  malicious  falsehoods. 
On  May  22,  1952,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  in  Korea  categorically 
denied  that  any  element  under  his  command  had 
employed  germ  warfare  at  any  time  or  in  any 
form. 

The  United  States,  on  two  separate  occasions 
prior  to  coming  before  the  General  Assembly,  at- 
tempted to  secure  an  impartial  investigation  of 
these  charges  and  offered  every  facility  to  an  im- 
partial, international  investigatory  body.  We  did 
this  on  March  11,  1952,  when  our  Secretary  of 
State  asked  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  make  arrangements  for  such  an  in- 
vestigation.^ We  accepted  the  Red  Cross  offer  to 
establish  an  investigating  body  composed  of  per- 
sons who  would  offer  eveiy  guarantee  of  moral 
and  scientific  integrity.  The  Communists  refused 
the  offer. 

Again  in  June  1952,  we  brought  the  matter  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  asking 
the  Security  Council  to  request  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  with  the  aid  of  such 
scientists  of  international  i-eputation  and  such 
other  experts  as  it  might  select,  to  investigate  the 
charges  and  report  to  the  Security  Council  as  soon 
as  possible.^  All  members  of  the  Security  Council 
excepting  the  Soviet  Union  voted  for  this  resolu- 
tion. The  Soviet  Union,  however,  used  its  veto 
and  thus  blocked  a  truly  impartial  investigation 
of  these  charges. 

On  October  20, 1952,  the  United  States  requested 


'Made    on    Oct.    26    in    Committee    I    (Political    and 
Security). 
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=  Bulletin  of  Mar.  17, 1952,  p.  427. 

'  Ibid.,  Mar.  24, 19.52,  p.  452. 

'  Ibid.,  July  7, 1952,  p.  32 ;  text  of  resolution,  p.  37. 
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the  General  Assembly  to  place  on  its  agenda  an 
item  calling  for  an  impartial  investigation  by  the 
United  Nations  of  charges  that  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea  were  utiliz- 
ing bacteriological  warfare.  The  United  States, 
joined  by  15  other  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, submitted  a  resolution  which  proposed 
that  a  5-member  Impartial  Investigatory  Commis- 
sion consisting  oi  Brazil,  Egypt,  Pakistan, 
Sweden,  and  Uruguay,  be  set  up  with  the  right 
to  travel  freely  throughout  such  areas  of  North 
and  South  Korea,  the  Chinese  mainland,  and  Ja- 
pan as  it  deemed  necessary  to  perform  its  tasks, 
and  with  full  freedom  of  access  to  persons,  places, 
and  relevant  documents. 

The  General  Assembly  did  not  discuss  this  item 
until  the  second  half  of  the  last  session.  On 
April  23, 1953,  it  adopted  the  resolution  submitted 
by  the  16  members  of  the  Assembly  by  a  majority 
of  52-5  with  3  abstentions.^  The  negative  votes, 
I  need  hardly  say,  came  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  the 
authors  of  the  accusation. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  resolution,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Seventh  General  Assembly  was  to  re- 
port concerning  the  results  of  his  approach  to  the 
United  States,  Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  the 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communist  regimes, 
requesting  them  to  accept  this  investigation.  That 
was  where  we  left  the  matter  last  April. 


Reports  of  the  President  of  7th  General  Assembly 

Two  main  events  have  occurred  since  last  April 
which  are  significant  in  relation  to  this  item  which 
we  are  considering.  The  first  was  the  report 
which  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  was 
required  to  make  under  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
adopted  on  April  23,  showing  the  results  of  his 
approach  to  the  interested  states,  requesting  them 
to  accept  the  investigation  called  for  under  this 
resolution.  President  Pearson  rei)orted  on  July 
28  ^  that  my  Government,  the  Government  of 
Japan,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  had  all  accepted 
the  terms  of  this  resolution,  and  that  there  had 
been  no  reply  from  either  the  Chinese  Communists 
or  the  North  Korean  Communists,  who  had  made 
the  charges. 

The  inferences  from  this  course  of  conduct,  cli- 
maxed by  the  failure  of  the  Communists  to  re- 
spond to  the  approach  by  tlie  President  of  the 
General  Assembly,  are  simple  and  easily  drawn. 
The  Conununists  fear  the  presence  of  impartial 
investigators  because  they  know  that  their  charges 
are  false  and  cannot  stand  the  light  of  day. 


"Confessions"  of  Six  American  Fliers 

The  second  and  equally  important  development 
since  last  April  followed  upon  the  repatriation  of 
most  of  our  captured  fliers  after  the  armistice  and 
thus  relates  to  the  so-called  "confessions"  by  some 
of  these  fliers  that  they  had  waged  bacteriolofflcal 
warfare  in  North  Korea.  These  so-called  ''con- 
fessions," you  will  recall,  were  perhaps  the  most 
important  and  publicized  feature  of  the  Commu- 
nist case. 

The  operation  which  produced  these  confessions 
played  a  much  larger  role  than  some  of  us  have 
imagined.  It  victimized  far  more  prisoners  of 
war  than  the  handful  of  whose  so-called  "confes- 
sions" I  am  about  to  speak.  In  turn,  this  whole 
campaign  of  falsehood  was  a  key  phase  of  a  still 
larger  political  and  propaganda  campaign 
mounted  by  the  Communists  as  an  integral  part 
of  their  aggi-ession  in  Korea.  I  shall  return  to 
this  wider  context  in  some  detail  later  in  my  re- 
marks. At  this  moment  I  shall  concentrate  on  six 
individual  cases,  the  so-called  "confessions"  of  six 
American  officers,  two  marines  and  four  Air  Force 
officers,  on  which  the  Soviet  Union  built  its  case 
in  the  United  Nations. 

You  will  recall  that  on  October  1, 1952,  the  dele- 
gate of  the  Soviet  Union  transmitted  to  the  United 
Nations  for  circulation  to  all  delegates  a  docu- 
ment entitled  ''Report  of  the  International  Scien- 
tific Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  Facts 
Concerning  Bacterial  Warfare  in  Korea  and 
China."  ^  The  report  of  this  Commission,  which 
was  composed  mainly  of  well-known  collaborators 
with  Communist  organizations  like  the  "World 
Peace  Council,  placed  gi-eat  emphasis  upon  the 
four  United  States  Air  Force  officers — Lieuten- 
ants Quinn,  O'Neal,  Enoch,  and  Kjiiss — whose 
purported  handwritten  confessions  were  attached 
as  annexes  to  the  main  report.  I  may  add  that 
the  appearance  of  these  four  officers  before  this 
so-called  "scientific  commission"  was  made  the 
emotional  climax  of  a  Communist  propaganda 
film,  issued  in  several  languages  including  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Spanish,  and  given  worldwide 
distribution. 

Later,  on  March  12, 1953, dining  the  second  half 
of  the  reconvened  General  Assembly,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Soviet  Union  introduced  in  the 
United  Nations,  for  circulation  among  all  dele- 
gations, two  additional  so-called  "confessions"  ob- 
tained from  two  officers  of  the  United  States  Ma- 
rine Corps — Col.  Fiank  H.  Schwable  and  Maj. 
Roy  Bley.'  The  stutoments  of  members  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  placed  great  stress  upon  all  of  these 
so-called  "confessions,"  and  in  particular  those  of 
Colonel  Schwable  and  Major  Bley. 

All  six  of  the^^e  officers,  liuving  served  tiieir  pur- 
l)ose  as  far  as  tlie  Communists  were  concerned. 


"U.N.   doc.  A/Kesolution  100;   for   text  see  Bulletin 
of  Apr.  27, 195:},  p.  017. 
•  U.N.  dof.  A/2426. 


'  U.N.  doc.  S/2802 ;  for  Department  statement,  see  Buu 
LETIN  of  Sept.  29, 1952,  p.  475. 
•  U.N.  doe.  A/C.1/L.28. 
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were  released  after  the  ai'inistice  and  have  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  Among  the  sworn 
statements  we  are  submitting  to  this  Committee 
are  those  made  by  these  six  officers  after  their  re- 
turn to  freedom.  They  all  state  categorically  that 
they  never  waged  bacteriological  warfare  and  that 
their  so-called  confessions  were  false  and  were 
extracted  by  coercive  Communist  methods  which 
liave  become  very  familiar  to  the  world.  I  shall 
not  read  these  sworn  statements  at  this  meeting 
nor  discuss  them  in  detail ;  they  speak  eloquently 
for  themselves,  and  I  shall  offer  them  to  this  Com- 
mittee as  a  pai't  of  the  official  record  of  this  debate." 
I  should  like,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  circumstance  which  you  might  overlook  in  a 
more  cursory  reading  of  these  sworn  statements,  in 
particular  those  of  Colonel  Schwable  and  Major 
Bley.  These  two  sworn  statements  show  the  dates 
when — after  interrogation  and  physical  and  men- 
tal torture  in  solitary  confinement,  lasting  over 
3  months  and  nearly  5  months  respectively — they 
finally  broke  down  and  agreed  to  "confess,"  and 
■when  their  so-called  confessions  were  finally  ac- 
cepted by  the  Communists.  Major  Bley's  sworn 
statement  states : 

One  night  around  midnight,  my  interrogator  and  guard 
escorted  me  to  the  POW  camp  commander's  office  where, 
through  an  interpreter,  I  was  told  they  had  concrete  evi- 
dence that  I  had  participated  in  germ  warfare,  showed 
me  for  the  second  time  a  part  of  another  POW's  con- 
fession on  germ  warfare  (which  I  believed  was  a  fake) 
and  then  given  a  written  forty-eight  hour  ultimatum.  It 
was  written  in  English,  signed  by  some  Chinese  General. 
It  stated  in  effect  that  after  the  forty-eight  hour  period, 
if  I  had  not  told  them  what  I  knew  about  germ  warfare 
and  the  part  I  played  in  it,  I  would  be  made  a  war 
criminal.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  interrogator  came  again  at  the  end  of  the  ulti- 
matum period  and  I  told  him  I  would  go  along  with  the 
lie.  He  had  all  the  information  he  wanted  me  to  write 
down  and  within  a  few  hours  I  had  it  all  re-written  and 
signed.  I  believe  the  date  of  my  deposition  was  25  Janu- 
ary 1953.  However,  it  was  rewritten  several  times  to  get 
It  exactly  as  they  wanted  it.  .  .  . 

After  the  Chinese  had  edited  my  false  statement,  I  was 
required  to  write  it  out  once  again  on  smooth  paper  and 
record  It  on  a  tape  recording  machine.  This  was  some- 
time around  the  last  of  February,  1953.  .  .  . 

Colonel  Schwable,  in  his  statement,  says : 

.  .  .  After  applying  all  manner  of  means  to  break  me 
down  mentally,  morally  and  physically,  to  confuse  me, 
and  to  convince  me  that  there  was  no  alternative  in  the 
matter,  I  succumbed  to  their  demands  verbally  the  end  of 
November,  1952,  and  from  then  until  near  the  end  of 
February,  1953,  I  was  involved  in  many,  many  rewrites 
of  the  fraudulent  information  submitted,  making  wire  re- 
cordings and  being  photographed  both  in  motion  pictures 
and  stills  while  reading  this  false  "confession",  all  under 
protest.  .  .  . 

You  will  note  that  with  both  Colonel  Schwable 
and  Major  Bley  the  significant  date  when  the  Com- 
munists accepted  their  so-called  confessions  as  sat- 
isfactory was  the  end  of  February   1953.     The 

•D.N.  doc.  A/C.1/L.66. 


reason  for  this  date  is  obvious — the  General  As- 
sembly reconvened  on  February  24, 1953.  The  so- 
called  confessions  were  circulated  among  the  dele- 
gations on  March  12,  1953.  In  other  words,  the 
tortures  of  Colonel  Schwable  and  Major  Bley  evi- 
dently were  an  integral  and  essential  part  of 
Soviet  preparations  for  the  General  Assembly. 

Other  Victims  of  the  "Confession"  Campaign 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  six 
famous  "confessions"  which  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
ploited in  the  United  Nations  represent  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  Communist  effort  to 
turn  American  prisoners  into  accomplices  of  their 
fraudulent  charge.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  full 
story,  and  since  many  victims  are  dead  we  shall 
never  have  it  all.  However,  we  already  have  some 
minimum  figures.  We  know  that  the  Communists 
accused  at  least  107  of  our  captured  fliers  of  en- 
gaging in  bacteriological  warfare.  Of  these  we 
know  that  40  refused  to  sign  any  confession.  Of 
the  36  who  did  sign,  all  under  duress,  some  20  were 
subjected  to  what  can  fairly  be  called  extreme  and 
prolonged  physical  and  mental  torture.  This 
leaves  a  remainder  of  31  who  have  not  returned, 
and  of  these  14  are  confirmed  as  dead  and  the 
other  17  are  listed  as  missing.  It  appears  that  all 
of  these  men  were  told  by  the  Communists  that 
they  were  not  prisoners  of  war  but  "war  criminals" 
and  thus  without  any  rights  under  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  these  prisoners, 
and  others  too — infantrymen  as  well  as  airmen — 
were  victimized  not  only  for  the  germ  warfare 
propaganda  but  also  for  the  sake  of  "confessions" 
on  other  subjects  which  the  Communists  called 
"war  crimes"  and  "atrocities". 

Now  let  me  refer  briefly  to  the  experience  of  a 
few  of  these  men.  In  some  of  these  cases  their 
tormentors  succeeded  in  extracting  the  signed 
papers  they  wanted ;  and  in  other  cases  they  failed. 
The  first  three  cases  I  shall  mention  are  taken  from 
among  the  sworn  statements  we  are  submitting  to 
this  Committee. 

Col.  Walker  Mahurin  of  the  Air  Force,  a  famous 
ace  in  the  European  theater  in  World  War  II, 
finally  wrote  and  signed  a  confession  after  extreme 
and  prolonged  duress  in  solitary  confinement  last- 
ing nearly  8  months.  After  the  first  2  or  3  weeks 
of  interrogation  and  torment  he  was  driven  to 
attempt  suicide.  In  the  first  3  months  of  his  con- 
finement he  refused  on  at  least  6  different  occasions 
to  break  down.  After  his  last  refusal  he  was  kept 
in  solitary  confinement  for  over  3  months  more, 
threatened  daily  with  death,  roused  almost  nightly 
by  guards  who  seemed  ready  to  kill  him.  Then 
followed  some  6  weeks  of  a  new  approach,  seem- 
ingly friendly  but  constantly  carrying  the  threat 
of  death  or  life  imprisonment.  In  tliis  period  he 
was  shown  four  purported  confessions  implicating 
him  by  name.     From  the  time  that  he  broke  down 
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late  in  May  of  this  year  until  the  very  day  of  his 
repatriation  5  weeks  after  the  armistice,  he  was 
engaged  in  writing  and  rewriting  statements  about 
germ  warfare  which  his  captors  themselves  ad- 
mitted to  him  had  no  basis  in  fact. 

1st  Lt.  James  L.  Stanley  of  the  Air  Force,  after 
being  classified  as  a  war  criminal,  was  interrogated 
and  tortured  for  4  months  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. Eight  times  he  was  commanded  to  "con- 
fess," offered  relief  if  he  did,  and  offered  death  if 
he  did  not.  Eight  times  he  refused.  He  was  stood 
at  attention  for  5  hours  at  a  time ;  confined  8  days 
in  a  doorless  cell  less  than  6  feet  long;  held  to  the 
ground  by  two  guards  while  a  third  kicked  and 
slapped  him ;  stood  at  attention  22  hours  until  he 
fell,  then  hit  while  lying  down  with  the  side  of  a 
hatchet  and  stood  up  2  more  hours;  interrogated 
3  hours  with  a  spotlight  6  inches  from  his  face; 
ordered  to  confess  while  a  pistol  was  held  at  the 
back  of  his  head;  placed  under  a  roof  drain  all 
night  during  a  rainstorm ;  left  without  food  3  days 
and  without  water  8  days;  tempted  with  promises 
of  good  treatment  and  letters  from  home;  put  be- 
fore a  firing  squad  and  given  a  last  chance ;  hung 
by  hands  and  feet  from  the  rafters  of  a  house. 
When  he  still  refused,  the  Chinese  Communists  let 
him  alone.  They  had  apparently  given  him  up 
as  an  impossible  case. 

1st  Lt.  Francis  A.  Strieby  of  the  Air  Force  was 
interrogated  for  10  days  while  in  handcuffs  in  a 
Korean  interrogation  center.  He  refused  to  yield 
and  was  taken  to  Mukden,  Manchuria.  There  his 
legs  wei-e  shackled  with  chains,  the  chains  kicked 
into  his  shins  by  guards,  and  the  wounds  in  his 
shins  left  to  fester  with  no  medical  aid.  Three 
separate  times  he  was  dragged  about  the  floor, 
kicked  in  the  legs  and  back,  and  almost  lifted  from 
the  floor  by  his  hair  and  ears.  Once  in  an  effort 
to  open  his  clasped  hands,  five  guards  pinned  him 
to  his  cell  wall,  hit  him  repeatedly  in  the  body,  and 
forced  open  his  fingers  and  thumb  one  by  one; 
M-hcreupon  he  struck  back  at  them.  After  that  he 
had  no  more  mistreatment.  No  confession  of  any 
kind  was  ever  extorted  from  him. 

The  cases  I  have  just  mentioned  are  related  in 
greater  detail  in  the  sworn  statements  which  these 
officers  have  submitted.  Now  here  are  a  few  other 
cases  taken  from  j)ersonal  histories  of  other  re- 
turned United  States  fliers: 

1st  Lt.  Robert  C.  Lurie  was  interrogated  over 
50  times,  was  tried  4  times  for  being  a  "war  crimi- 
nal" and  sentenced  to  death  3  times.  The  charges 
were  engaging  in  germ  warfare,  being  an  "enemy 
of  the  people,"  and  failing  "to  make  amends  to 
the  people".  He  was  told  repeatedly:  "tell  the 
truth,  confess,  we  have  already  proved  you  are  a 
liar."  The  Chinese  Comnninists  repeatedly  told 
liim  he  could  avoid  all  these  trials  and  pressures  by 
a  simple  "confession."  He  resisted  all  efforts  and 
never  signed  a  confession. 

1st  Lt.  Joseph  E.  Moreland  was  interrogated  for 
over  1800  hours.     He  observed  Soviet  i)ersonnel 


guiding  the  interrogations.  He  was  taken  to  Muk- 
den, Manchuria.  He  was  tried  twice  for  refus- 
ing to  confess  to  germ  warefare.  The  first  trial 
ended  in  a  sentence  to  death  by  firing  squad.  The 
second  trial  ended  in  a  sentence  to  a  corrective 
labor  camp — and  a  sentence  of  execution  against 
his  daughter  in  the  United  States.  At  all  times  he 
was  in  solitary  confinement.  He  never  wrote  a 
confession. 

2d  Lt.  Edward  G.  Izbicky  was  interrogated  814 
hours  a  day  for  60  days  and  4  hours  a  day  for  54 
days.  On  May  25,  1953,  he  was  sentenced  to  soli- 
tary confinement  for  100  yeai-s — or  until  he  ac- 
cepted the  germ-warfare  charges.  He  was  then 
thrown  into  a  hole  5  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  4 
feet  high,  where  he  was  left  for  a  week  without 
food  or  water.    He  never  wrote  a  confession. 

The  case  histories  in  our  hands  raise  a  nmnber 
of  interesting  points. 

First :  The  Communist  assault  on  these  men  was 
so  intense  and  determined  that  it  actually  con- 
tinued beyond  the  armistice.  As  a  prime  example 
I  refer  to  the  case  of  Col.  Andrew  J.  Evans,  Jr., 
whose  sworn  statement  we  are  submitting  to  this 
Committee.  Toward  the  end  of  his  interrogation 
he  was  told  that  the  war  was  over,  that  all  other 
prisoners  had  been  repatriated,  and  that  he  would 
never  see  the  United  States  again  unless  he  signed. 
In  the  face  of  this  threat,  and  after  months  of 
treatment  which  he  describes  as  "that  accorded  to 
a  low-type  animal" — the  full  details  of  this  treat- 
ment can  be  found  in  his  sworn  statement — he 
agreed  to  sign  a  "confession"  to  having  waged  bac- 
teriological warfare.  The  date  of  this  agreement 
by  Colonel  Evans  was  August  17,  1953.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  usual  writing,  rewriting,  and  editing  of 
the  so-called  "confession."  Colonel  Evans  signed 
the  final,  accepted  version  on  September  2,  1953. 
Then  he  was  ordered  to  predate  his  "confession" 
to  the  month  of  May  1953.  After  his  persistent 
refusal  to  do  this,  his  interrogators  accepted  his 
agreement  to  predate  it  only  to  August  17.  the  daj' 
of  his  first  agi-eement  to  sign.  At  last,  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  he  was  released. 

Note  these  dates:  August  17  and  September  3, 
several  weeks  after  the  armistice  was  signed.  The 
same  startling  fact  emerges  in  the  sworn  state- 
ment of  Col.  Walker  Mahurin,  whose  final  "con- 
fession" was  accepted  the  same  day  as  he  was  re- 
patriated, September  3.  Does  not  this  raise  a  ques- 
tion in  our  minds  ^  How  seriously  do  the 
Communists  take  the  armistice  agreement?  Their 
guns  cease  firing,  but  still,  to  the  very  moment  of 
repatriation,  they  torture  the  bodies  and  minds 
of  prisoners  to  get  annnunition  for  their  spurious 
j)ropaganda  war. 

Secondly,  the  sworn  statements  as  a  whole  show 
that  the  worst  tortures  were  reserved  for  those  who 
refused  to  "cooperate."  (lenerally,  when  a  man 
broke  down  lie  was  given  what  the  Connnunists 
called  their  "lenient  ti-eatment"— lenient,  I  may 
say,  only  by  comjiarison  with  something  worse. 
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It  was  for  those  who  persisted  in  their  refusal  to 
break  that  tlie  Communists  reserved  their  full 
fury,  but  often  without  success. 

Thirdly,  we  find  in  this  consecutive  record  an 
indication  of  the  vast  organization  and  elaborate 
method  used  to  extract  tlie  statements  which  the 
Communists  were  seeking.  Flying  personnel, 
whether  Air  Force,  Navy,  or  Marine,  were  sepa- 
rated and  for  most  of  the  time  sent  to  a  place 
near  Pyongyang  which  came  to  be  known  among 
the  prisoners  as  "Pak's  palace."  This  was  a  com- 
bined interrogation  center  staffed  by  Chinese  and 
North  Koreans  but  directed  by  Soviet  personnel. 
Many  of  our  fliers  were  interrogated  there  by 
Soviet  personnel.  The  Chinese  interrogators,  one 
of  our  prisoners  was  told,  were  trained  in  an  18- 
month  course  in  Peiping,  China,  directed  by  Soviet 
instructors.  One  Air  Force  officer.  Colonel 
Mahurin,  had  a  team  of  15  interrogators  working 
on  him  alone.  We  know  too  that  Mukden,  Man- 
churia, was  another  center  for  the  interrogation  of 
so-called  "war  criminals." 

Fourthly,  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  spite  of  the 
alertness  of  the  interrogators  and  their  constant 
insistence  on  rewriting  of  the  so-called  "confes- 
sions," many  deliberate  misstatements  of  fact 
were  not  caught  and  remained  in  them.  The 
sworn  statements  of  Colonels  Evans  and  Mahurin, 
both  of  which  we  are  submitting  to  this  Com- 
mittee, refer  to  factual  discrepancies  of  this  sort. 
The  Committee  will  remember  that  my  Govern- 
ment pointed  out  just  such  inconsistencies  in  the 
"confessions"  of  Colonel  Schwable  and  Major  Bley 
last  year,  after  these  statements  were  introduced 
in  the  Assembly  by  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union." 

From  these  few  instances,  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  so-called  "germ  warfare"  confessions  were  not 
simply  a  sudden  bright  idea  on  the  part  of  the 
Communists  but  were  an  integral  part  of  a  tre- 
mendous and  calculated  campaim  of  lies,  and 
that  in  this  campaign  of  lies,  the  Communists  used 
carefully  worked  out  techniques  and  a  consider- 
able body  of  trained  personnel  in  order  to  break 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  and  thus  fulfill  their 
plan. 


The  Technique  of  Extorting  "Confessions" 

Now  I  should  like  to  go  a  little  further  into  the 
question  of  how  the  false  confessions  were  ob- 
tained by  the  Commimists.  The  portions  I  have 
quoted  illustrate  reasonably  well  the  techniques 
used.  Now  let  us  go  into  this  matter  in  a  some- 
what more  analytical  fashion. 

At  the  outset  we  should  notice  that  the  tortures 
used  in  these  cases,  although  they  include  many 
brutal  physical  injuries,  are  not  like  the  medieval 
tortures  of  the  rack  and  the  thumbscrew.     They 
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are  subtler,  more  prolonged,  and  intended  to  be 
more  terrible  in  their  effect.  They  are  calculated 
to  disintegrate  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  victim, 
to  distort  his  sense  of  values,  to  a  point  where  he 
will  not  simply  cry  out  "I  did  it!"  but  will  become 
a  seemingly  willing  accomplice  to  tiie  complete 
destruction  of  his  integrity  and  the  production  of 
an  elaborate  fiction. 

The  testimony  in  our  hands,  from  American 
prisoners,  reveals  the  use  of  a  detailed  method  de- 
signed to  mold  prisoners  into  the  desired  condition 
where  they  can  be  exploited  to  the  maximum.  It 
is  a  method  obviously  calculated  by  the  Com- 
munists to  bring  a  man  to  the  point  where  a  dry 
crust  of  bread  or  a  few  hours'  uninterrupted  sleep 
is  a  great  event  in  his  life.  All  the  prisoners  vic- 
timized were  subjected  to  the  same  pattern  of  in- 
timidation, deprivation  of  basic  physical  needs, 
isolation,  and  physical  and  mental  torture.  The 
techniques  varied  only  in  detail,  except  that  the 
extent  of  their  use  depended  on  the  degree  of  re- 
sistance shown  by  the  individual  prisoners.  The 
total  picture  presented  is  one  of  human  beings  re- 
duced to  a  status  lower  than  that  of  animals: 
filthy,  full  of  lice,  festered  wounds  full  of  mag- 
gots; their  sickness  regulated  to  a  point  just  short 
of  death ;  unshaven,  without  haircuts  or  baths  for 
as  much  as  a  year;  men  in  rags,  exposed  to  the 
elements;  fed  with  carefully  measured  minimum 
quantities  and  lowest  quality  of  food  and  unsani- 
tary water,  served  often  in  rusty  cans;  isolated, 
faced  with  squads  of  trained  interrogators,  bulliecl 
incessantly,  deprived  of  sleep,  and.  browbeaten 
into  mental  anguish. 

Imagine  a  human  being  in  this  condition.  It  is 
a  tragic  picture  but  it  is  true,  and  supported  by 
hundreds  of  eyewitness  reports.  Many  other  in- 
dividuals died  in  this  process  and  cannot  add  to 
the  testimony.  We  must  remember  that  all  this 
was  not  done  as  mere  senseless  brutality;  it  was 
done  for  one  single  purpose,  to  make  free  men 
serve  Communist  ambitions. 

All  this  testimony  on  Communist  methods  of 
extorting  "confessions"  in  Korea  suggests  a 
frightening  pattern.  It  suggests  that  the  Com- 
munists were  deliberately  perverting  to  their  ends 
essentially  the  same  technique  which  the  famous 
Soviet  biologist  Pavlov  used  in  his  experiments  on 
dogs  and  rats.  This  technique,  as  you  all  know, 
is  called  the  "conditioned  reflex."  When  a  rat 
goes  through  the  wrong  door,  he  gets  an  electric 
shock.  Wlien  he  goes  through  the  right  door,  he 
gets  a  bit  of  cheese.  Before  long  you  can  dispense 
with  the  shock  and  the  cheese  because  the  rat  has 
beeii  conditioned  to  enter  the  door  you  want  him 
to  enter.  The  Soviet  regime  has  used  this  same 
technique  against  its  own  people  in  efforts  to  dis- 
lodge them  from  their  traditional  reverence  for 
the  Almighty  and  from  their  aspirations  toward 
freedom,  and  to  force  them  willy-nilly  into  the 
Communist  slave  pattern. 
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This  is  the  very  technique  which  the  Com- 
munists appear  to  have  used  on  their  intended 
"germ  warfare"  victims.  Eesistance  was  pun- 
ished with  kicks  and  slaps  in  the  face,  with 
worsened  living  conditions,  with  food  rations  low- 
ered still  further,  with  threats  of  death.  This 
tightened  grip  was  sometimes  relaxed  briefly 
when  the  unyielding  victim  seemed  in  danger  of 
dying.  Signs  of  cooperation,  on  the  other  hand, 
■were  rewarded  with  slight  increases  in  rations, 
with  promises  of  better  treatment  soon.  No  won- 
der that  some  of  our  prisoners,  miserably  weakened 
with  weeks  and  months  of  mistreatment,  were 
brought  down  to  that  animal  level  of  response 
where  resistance  was  associated  with  denth,  where 
yielding  was  associated  with  survival,  and  where 
survival  on  any  terms  seemed  more  important  than 
the  moral  principles  that  distinguish  men  from 
beasts.  If  anything  is  surprising  to  me,  it  is  that 
so  many  of  our  soldiers — both  those  who  confessed 
and  those  who  did  not — although  for  months  they 
were  treated  like  animals  or  worse,  somehow  con- 
tinued throughout  to  act  like  men. 

Consider  the  evidence  on  those  who  did  not 
yield.  A  prisoner  whom  the  Communists  assume 
is  already  acting  like  an  animal  is  offered  in  sharp 
terms  a  purely  animal  stimulus :  food  or  death. 
The  obvious  animal  response  is  expected.  Yet  in 
one  case,  a  man  was  sentenced  to  death  12  times 
and  he  refused  to  yield.  Another  man  was  made 
to  dig  his  own  gi-ave,  was  taken  before  a  firing 
squad,  heard  the  command  to  fire,  and  heard  the 
pistols  click  on  empty  chambers;  and  he  refused 
to  yield.  Such  testimony  as  this  seems  to  teach 
us  that  the  spirit  of  man  can  run  deeper  than  the 
reflexes  of  Pavlov. 


Wider  Implications  of  the  Campaign 

Just  as  the  extorted  confessions  were  a  small 
part  of  the  larger  bacteriological  warfare  plan, 
so  the  entire  bacteriological  warfare  campaign 
was  part  of  a  larger  ])olitical  program  of  Com- 
munist imperialism.  Let  me  refer  now  to  certain 
facts  of  a  different  kind — facts  which  provide  a 
context  for  our  consideration  of  the  entire  bac- 
teriological ^\-arfare  campaign.  These  facts  show 
what  the  purpose  of  that  propaganda  campaign 
really  was  and  how  it  relates  to  the  total  Com- 
munist system  of  thought  and  action  which  gave 
it  birth. 

First,  it  now  clearly  ai)pears  that  the  entire 
"germ  warfare"  propaganda  drive  was  developed 
to  give  expression  to  a  broad  Communist  policy 
governing  the  conduct  of  the  Korean  aggression. 
Among  other  things  this  policy  called  lor  giving 
wide  publicity  to  what  the  aggressors  call  "evi- 
dence" that  American  forces  in  Korea,  had  com- 
mitted atrocities  and  so  forth,  the  purpose  being  to 
di.scredit  the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the  free 
world  and  thus  to  help  isolate  it  from  its  allies. 


If  we  examine  the  history  of  the  "germ  war" 
propaganda  campaign  from  its  beginnmg  in  May 
1951,  we  find  that  it  conforms  faithfully  to  this 
broad  policy  of  the  Communists.  The  so-called 
"plot"  was  laid  entirely  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; the  only  individuals  marked  for  "con- 
fession" were  American  prisoners;  the  resulting 
propaganda,  especially  in  the  report  of  the  so- 
called  "International  Scientific  Commission,"  was 
dressed  up  to  look  like  "evidence"  in  a  manner 
that  was  as  elaborate  as  it  was  specious;  and  the 
worldwide  publicity  given  to  this  "germ  warfare" 
theme  was  at  a  very  high  level  for  several  months. 

Thus  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  "germ  war- 
fare" propaganda  campaign,  far  from  being  a  sud- 
den inspiration,  was  the  chief  means  of  imple- 
menting the  propaganda  aspects  of  a  broad  Com- 
munist plan  concerning  the  Korean  war. 

Second,  this  false  propaganda  campaign  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  Communist  practices  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and  in- 
deed of  all  foreigners  who  fall  into  their  hands. 

I  shall  not  go  into  detail  on  this  subject.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  Communist  treatment  of  prisoners 
both  in  World  War  II  and  in  the  Korean  war  has 
consistently  followed  a  policy  of  using  these  pris- 
oners to  advance  the  military,  economic,  and  es- 
pecially the  political  objectives  of  Soviet  Com- 
munist policy.  Under  this  policy  no  prisoner  has 
any  rights;  those  marked  for  political  use  are  told 
that  as  "war  criminals"  they  fall  outside  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Geneva  convention.     In  World  War 

II  the  most  intensive  effort  by  the  Soviets  against 
prisoners  in  their  hands  was  directed  to  the  po- 
litical indoctrination  and  propaganda  exploitation 
of  a  minority  which  was  assigned  the  postwar 
task  of  helping  to  communize  Germany  and  other 
countries.  As  members  of  the  United  Nations 
know  to  their  sorrow,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
prisoners  captured  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  that 
war  have  never  been  repatriated  or  accounted  for 
despite  the  requirements  of  international  law. 

Although  the  pattern  of  treatment  in  Korea  has 
been  perhaps  less  elaborate  and  ambitious  than 
that  in  AVorld  War  II,  it  has  followed  much  the 
same  lines.  I  suggest  tliat  we  should  consider  the 
"germ  warfare  confessions"  of  American  prisoners 
also  in  this  context — that  is  to  say,  as  one  aspect  of 
the  ruthless  exploitation  of  aJJ  prisoners  of  war 
and  other  captives  to  advance  the  aims  of  world 
communism. 

Third,  wo  know  well  that  the  Communist  au- 
thorities who  obtained  and  exploited  these  so- 
called  "confessions"  are  past  masters  at  the  busi- 
ness of  "getting"  the  kind  of  confessions  they 
want.  Certainly  tlio  chief  of  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion is  an  authority  on  this  subject.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  Moscow  and  her  allies,  the  "confession"  is 
a  prime  propaganda  instrument  to  support  the 
])()licy  objectives  of  tlio  inoiiuMit.  The  examples  of 
this  technique  since  AVorlil  AVar  II  are  legion. 
They  include  not  only  Connnunists  in  disgrace, 
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such  as  Slansky  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Rajk  in 
Hungary,  but  also  non-Communists  who  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  authorities,  like  Cardinal  Minds- 
zenty  in  Hungary  and  William  Oatis  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. I  need  not  belabor  this  point.  The 
evidence  of  the  falsity  of  such  alleged  confessions, 
and  of  the  methods  of  duress  and  tlireat  and  wear- 
ing-down by  which  they  are  always  obtained,  is 
too  well  known.  This  is  the  picture  of  Com- 
munist "justice."  It  reminds  me  of  the  editorial 
statement  in  a  Communist  newspaper  in  East  Ger- 
many, which  said  in  effect:  "The  people  demand 
a  fair  trial  and  a  speedy  execution." 

Fourth,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  "germ 
warfare"  jwopaganda  campaign  is  the  very  type 
of  activity  that  stems  from  the  essential  doctrines 
of  Soviet  Leninism  and  Stalinism  concerning  truth 
and  morality.  Wliat  are  these  doctrines?  It  is 
a  strange  thing  that  the  Communists  have  repeated 
tliem  so  often  and  yet  some  of  us  in  the  free  world 
have  taken  so  little  note  of  them. 

As  to  the  truth,  the  Communists  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  have  elaborated  the  Marxian  doctrine 
to  a  point  where  no  non-Communist  can  possibly 
perceive  the  "truth,"  and  indeed  truth  is  whatever 
the  Communists  decide  it  is.  On  this  basis  they 
have  rewritten  the  entire  history  of  man,  from 
the  beginnings  to  the  present  day,  and  when  their 
policies  change  the  history  is  rewritten  again  to 
conform  to  the  policy.  Thus  truth  in  their  doc- 
trine has  come  to  be  an  instrument  of  policy,  to  be 
altered  whenever  convenient.  The  ancient  be- 
lief that  man  has  the  God-given  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish rationally  between  fact  and  fiction  has 
no  place  in  Communist  thought. 

As  to  morality,  Lenin  put  it  very  succinctly 
when  he  wrote : 

We  do  not  believe  in  eternal  morality,  and  we  expose 
all  the  fables  about  morality.  ...  At  the  basis  of 
Communist  morality  lies  the  struggle  for  the  consolidation 
and  consummation  of  communism. 

Let  no  one  think  that  this  doctrine  of  Lenin's 
on  morality  is  outdated.  As  recently  as  March 
18,  1952,  after  the  "germ  war"  propaganda  had 
already  begun,  Moscow  Radio  broadcast  a  lecture 
by  a  man  named  Filanovich,  who  said : 

The  basis  of  Communist  morality,  Lenin  taught,  is  the 
struggle  for  strengthening  and  achieving  communism. 
For  the  Soviet  jieople  everything  is  moral  that  serves  the 
victory  of  the  Communist  order. 

Thus  we  can  surely  say  that  in  Communist  doc- 
trine and  practice,  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  now 
and  in  the  past,  the  concepts  of  truth  and  morality 
which  are  sacred  to  the  tradition  of  free  men  are 
totally  subjected  to  the  success  of  the  Communist 
movement.  Any  means,  any  deceit,  any  brutality, 
is  justified  by  the  Communists  if  they  think  it  con- 
tributes to  the  victory  of  communism. 


Suggested  General  Assembly  Action 

Mr.  Chairman,  this,  I  believe,  brings  the  record 
of  the  bacteriological  warfare  campaign  up  to  dat«. 
The  entire  campaign  is  sordid  and  steeped  in 
tragedy.  The  General  Assembly  resolution  of 
April  23,  1953,  still  stands,  and  since  the  North 
Korean  and  Chinese  Conmiunist  authorities  still 
have  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  it,  we  see  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  by  proposing  any  further  resolu- 
tion by  the  Assembly  at  this  time.  Therefore,  we 
are  submitting  no  new  resolution  to  this  Com- 
mittee. We  believe  that  this  Committee  should 
indicate  in  its  report  that  the  United  States,  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  and  Japan  have  accepted  the 
investigation  provided  in  the  General  Assembly 
resolution  of  April  23,  and  that  no  answer  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Chinese  and  North  Korean  Com- 
munists. In  addition  this  Committee  might  re- 
])ort  that  sworn  statements  have  been  filed  by  the 
fliers  whose  alleged  "confessions"  were  introduced 
into  the  General  Assembly  denying  the  truth  of 
so-called  "confessions"  and  showing  the  circum- 
stances imder  which  these  so-called  "confessions" 
were  obtained.  We  believe  that  such  a  report 
could  be  submitted  to  the  Plenary  Session  without 
the  necessity  of  a  formal  resolution  in  this 
Committee. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  a 
formal  resolution  by  the  General  Assembly  would 
be  superfluous,  since  the  record  to  which  I  have 
referred  speaks  so  eloquently  for  itself.  No  reso- 
lution, however  condemnatory  it  might  be,  could 
fully  express  the  indignation  which  every  citizen 
of  my  country  feels  at  the  vicious  slander  which 
Communist  imperialism  has  cast  upon  our  na- 
tional honor,  upon  the  dignity  of  our  soldiers,  and 
upon  the  very  concept  of  truth.  The  Communists 
of  China  and  North  Korea,  as  well  as  their  Soviet 
sponsors,  are  answerable  for  these  lies  before  the 
conscience  of  mankind. 

We  believe  the  vast  majority  of  the  peoples  of 
this  earth  are  fundamentally  good,  that  high  moral 
principles  survive  and  dominate  eventually.  Our 
wars,  hot  or  cold,  have  never  been  against  these 
good  people;  thej^  have  been  against  leadership 
which  throws  to  the  four  winds  everything  hon- 
orable for  ruthless  domination. 

Peace  and  tranquillity  will  continue  to  be  our 
goal  but  will  not  be  achieved  in  any  true  sense  as 
long  as  materially  powerful  nations  are  guided  by 
false  ideologies.  What  has  been  perpetrated  on 
the  free  world  as  far  as  bacteriological  warfare  is 
concerned  serves,  I  fear,  as  great  but  only  addi- 
tional evidence  that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  to 
accept  with  any  sense  of  security  their  word  that 
peaceful  conditions  will  be  honestly  accepted  or 
adhered  to.  When  that  lime  comes,  we  must  have 
ironclad  safeguards. 
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statements  by  U.S.  Officers 
Transmitted  to  United  Nations 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  October  26 

Following  w  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Ambassa- 
dor Henry  Cahot  Lodge,  Jr.,  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations,  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nafion.i,  transmitting  documentation 
in  support  of  the  U.S.  presentation  on  the  item  en- 
titled '■^The  Question  of  Impartial  Investigation  of 
Charges  of  Use  by  United  Nations  Forces  of 
Bacterial  Warfare."" 

Referring  to  Agenda  Item  No.  24  of  the  Eighth 
Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  entitled 
"The  Question  of  Impartial  Investigation  of 
Charges  of  Use  by  United  Nations  Forces  of  Bac- 
terial Warfare,"  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  copies 
of  ten  documents,  as  follows : 

(1)  Photostatic  copies  of  sworn  statements  of 
Colonel  Frank  H.  Schwable  and  Major  Roy  H. 
Bley,  Officers  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
written  and  signed  following  their  release  as  pris- 
oners of  war  of  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese 
Communists.  In  connection  with  these  affidavits, 
reference  is  made  to  Document  A/C.1/L.28  con- 
taining the  purported  statements  of  Colonel 
Schwable  and  Major  Bley  on  the  alleged  waging 
of  bacterial  warfare  in  Korea,  submitted  to  the 
United  Nations  by  the  Delegation  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  March  5,  1953. 

(2)  Photostatic  copies  of  sworn  statements  of 
First  Lieutenant  John  S.  Quinn,  First  Lieutenant 
Paul  R.  Kniss,  First  Lieutenant  Floyd  B.  O'Neal 
and  First  Lieutenant  Kenneth  Enoch,  Officers  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force,  written  and  signed 
followiiig  their  release  as  prisoners  of  war  of  the 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communists.  In  con- 
nection with  these  affidavits,  reference  is  made  to 
Document  S/2802  dated  October  8, 1952,  described 
as  a  "Report  of  the  International  Scientific  Com- 
mission for  tlie  Investigation  of  the  Facts  concern- 
ing Bacterial  Warfare  in  Korea  and  China,"  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations  by  the  Delegation  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  Octo- 
ber 1, 1952.  One  of  the  annexes  to  this  report  con- 
tains purported  statements  by  Lieutenants  Quinn, 
Kniss,  O  Neal  and  Enoch  relating  to  the  alleged 
waging  of  bacterial  warfare  in  Korea. 

(3)  Photostatic  copies  of  sworn  statements  of 
Colonel  Andrew  J.  Evans,  Jr.  and  Colonel  Walker 
M.  Mahurin,  and  typewritten  copies  of  sworn 
statements  of  First  Lieutenant  Francis  A.  Strieby 
and  First  Lieutenant  James  L.  Stanley,  Officers 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  written  und  signed 
following  their  release  as  prisoners  of  war  of  the 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communists,  concern- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  North  Korean  and  Cliinese 


Communists  to  secure  confessions  from  them  that 
they  had  waged  bacterial  warfare. 

It  is  requested  that  copies  of  this  note  and  the 
enclosed  sworn  statements  be  issued  as  a  document 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  connection  with  the 
above-mentioned  Agenda  Item  No.  2-1,  and  that  it 
be  circulated  to  the  delegations  of  all  States  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations.^ 

Tliese  documents  depict,  in  my  view,  a  record 
of  unparalleled  and  diabolical  mendacity  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  against  the  United  States. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 


U.N.  Discussion  of  Palestine 

Statements  hy  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N.^ 

The  United  States  has  joined  with  France  and 
the  United  Kingdom  in  requesting  urgent  meet- 
ings of  the  Security  Council  on  the  agenda  item 
before  us.  We  are  concerned  over  the  rej)orts  com- 
ing from  the  Near  East  of  violations  of  the  Gen- 
eral Armistice  Agreements  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States.  If  these  reports  are  confirmed  by  the 
official  representative  of  the  Council,  General  Ben- 
nike,  immediate  consideration  by  the  Council  will 
be  necessai"y  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  vio- 
lence and  a  possible  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
area. 

In  these  circumstances.  Me  believe  that  an  im- 
mediate and  full  report  by  the  United  Nations 
Chief  of  Start'  (TSO)^  in  Palestine  on  the  situa- 
tion prevailing  there  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
Security  Council  to  consider  what  action  should 
be  taken. 

The  reports  coming  from  the  area  disturb  the 
United  States  Government.  The  United  States, 
as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  is,  of  course, 
concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  among  all  nations.  The  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  have  bound  themselves 
in  signing  and  adhering  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter  to  refrain  in  tlieir  international  relations 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force,  and  to  settle  their 
international  disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such 
a  manner  that  international  peace  and  security 
and  justice  are  not  endangered.  Nations  should 
not  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

The  first  step  in  considering  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Palestine  should  in  our  opinion  be  for  the 


'Circulated  as  U.  X.  doc.  .\/C.l/L.Ct). 
^Miidc  in  tlie  Security  Council  on  Oct.  20   (U.S./U.N. 
press  release). 

"  Truce  Supervision  Organization. 
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Council  to  obtain  a  full  and  authoritative  report. 
We  are  pleased  therefore  that  the  Council  yester- 
day called  upon  General  Bennike  and  a  staff  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  come  here  immediately  to  ap- 
prise this  body  at  its  next  meeting  of  tlie  status 
of  the  truce  in  Palestine.  Mr.  President,  if  you 
have  any  information  as  to  the  progi-ess  of  Gen- 
eral Bennike's  trip  and  the  approximate  time  on 
which  we  can  expect  his  return,  I  believe  it  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  us  all.'* 


U.S./U.N.  press  release  dated  October  27 

Those  who  supported  the  pending  resolution 
this  morning  made  it  very  clear  that  what  they 
were  interested  in  above  all  was  getting  quick  ac- 
tion to  get  a  stoppage  of  the  work.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  I  am  not  misquoting  them  when  I  say 
that. 

Now  the  representative  of  Israel  [Abba  Eban] 
has  come  forward  and  has  not  only  given  his  as- 
surance that  there  will  be  an  immediate  stoppage 
of  the  work,  but  he  has  gone  even  further  and 
given  us  an  assurance  of  future  cooperation  with 
the  activities  of  the  Security  Council. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  renders  further  resolu- 
tions on  our  part  aiming  at  an  immediate  cessation 
of  the  work  quite  superfluous  and  that  the  thing  to 
do  now  is  to  proceed  with  substantive  considera- 
tion of  the  matters. 

I  think  that  if  a  visitor  from  Mars  were  to  come 
here  now,  he  would  be  somewhat  perplexed.  Here 
all  morning  we  were  discussing  the  question  of 
stopping  the  work.  Now  the  representative  of 
Israel  has  agreed  to  stop  the  work  and  here  we  are 
engaged  in  this  argument  in  which  we  are  trying 
to  agree  on  how  to  agree. 

I  still  think  that  actions  speak  louder  than 
words,  and  that  in  the  emphasis  that  we  are  put- 
ting on  words  at  the  present  time  we  are  mistaking 
the  shadow  for  the  substance.  But  I  certainly 
have  no  objection  to  the  resolution  which  has  been 
proposed  by  France  and  I  am  glad  to  reassure 
the  representative  fi"om  Lebanon  on  that  point.° 

*  Gen.  Xiign  Bennike  made  an  oral  report  to  the  Council 
on  Oct.  27. 

'The  French  resolution  (S/3128)  was  adopted  unani- 
mously at  the  Oct.  27  meeting  of  the  Council.  The  reso- 
lution states  that  the  Security  Council  ".  .  .  Deems  it 
desirable  .  .  .  that  the  works  started  in  the  Demili- 
tarized Zone  on  2  September  1953  should  be  suspended 
during  the  urgent  examination  of  the  question  by  the 
Security  Council, 

"Notes  with  satisfaction  the  statement  made  by  the 
Israel  representative  at  the  631st  meeting  regarding  the 
undertaking  given  by  his  Government  to  suspend  the 
works  in  question  during  that  examination, 

"Requests  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  to  inform  it  regarding  the  fulfilment  of  that 
undertaking." 


U.S.  Views  on  Charter  Review 

/Statement  by  James  F.  Byrnes 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  ^ 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  October  20 

The  United  States  delegation  welcomes  the  ini- 
tiative taken  by  various  delegations  in  bringing 
to  our  attention  the  importance  of  preparing  for 
charter  review.  According  to  article  109,  the 
tenth  Assembly  session  2  years  from  now  will  have 
on  its  agenda  a  proposal  to  call  a  general  confer- 
ence to  review  our  charter.  The  amendment  proc- 
ess was  written  into  the  charter  because  it  was 
recognized  that  change  might  prove  necessary  to 
the  continued  vitality  of  the  world  organization. 
Another  reason  for  writing  in  the  amendment 
process  was  because  some  governments  were  dis- 
satisfied with  certain  provisions  of  the  charter  as 
it  was  drafted  at  San  Francisco.  This  is  hardly 
surprising  since  50-odd  governments  had  a  hand 
in  the  act  of  creation  and  the  result  could  not  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  each  one.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  charter  that  despite  its  imperfections  the 
organization  has  been  able  to  accomijlish  so  much 
in  the  face  of  changing  conditions  and  unforeseen 
demands  upon  its  resources. 

Now,  under  the  terms  of  the  charter  a  general 
re-examination  will  be  in  order  to  see  if  specific 
improvements  can  be  made  in  its  provisions.  The 
United  States  favors  the  holding  of  a  review  con- 
ference. Speaking  for  my  Government,  we  shall 
utilize  to  the  full  tlie  opportunity  this  presents  in 
our  quest  for  a  peaceful  world  order  under  law 
which  will  represent  the  real  and  enduring  inter- 
ests of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  do  not  look  for  miracles.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  changes  in  language  alone  will  trans- 
form the  behavior  of  nations.  We  do  believe  that 
the  potentialities  of  this  monumental  experiment 
in  international  cooperation  should  be  continu- 
ously explored.  We  believe  that  if  stresses  and 
strains  have  developed  they  should  be  frankly 
and  realistically  appraised  to  see  if  perhaps  there 
are  better  ways  of  conducting  our  business  here. 
We  do  not  know  now  whether  revisions  of  the 
charter  will  be  desirable  or  possible.  We  should 
utilize  the  time  between  now  and  the  review  con- 
ference to  study  with  great  care  the  possibilities 
of  revision  and  any  proposals  that  may  be 
suggested. 

The  United  States  delegation  supports  the  joint 
draft  resolutfon  presented  to  this  committee  by 
Argentina,  Cuba,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
and  Pakistan.^     One  of  the  elements  in  that  reso- 


'Made  on  Oct.  20  in  Committee  VI  (Legal). 
'  U.N.  doc.  A/C.  6/L.  306.   ■ 
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lution  which  commends  itself  to  us  is  an  invita- 
tion to  United  Nations  member  governments  to 
submit  preliminary  views  with  regard  to  possible 
revision  of  the  charter.  It  is  important  that  there 
be  the  maximum  opportunity  for  full  exchange  of 
views  among  governments  at  the  proper  time. 

Various  governments  will,  of  course,  complete 
their  own  studies  at  different  times.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  us  may  not  be  prepared  to  state  pub- 
licly our  conclusions  at  any  set  time  in  advance 
of  the  review  conference  itself.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States  and,  I  am  sure,  many  other  coun- 
tries, final  governmental  policies  will  be  the  prod- 
uct of  widespread  discussion  among  our  citizens 
and  consultation  with  their  elected  representatives. 
We  interpret  the  five-power  draft  resolution  as 
constituting  an  encouragement  to  governments  to 
submit  preliminary  views  when  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  so. 

In  this  connection,  my  Government  would  hope 
that  nonmember  states  which  have  been  blocked 
by  the  veto  from  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  will  consider  this  task  of  direct  future 
importance  to  themselves  and  will  give  us  the 
benefit  of  their  suggestions. 

The  preparations  which  the  organization  itself 
can  usefully  undertake  in  advance  of  specific  pro- 
posals by  governments  should,  in  our  view,  be  fo- 
cused on  developing  historical  materials  in  a  form 
which  will  be  most  helpful  to  governments  in  for- 
mulating their  policies.  The  cosponsors  of  the 
five-power  draft  resolution  have  made  what  seems 
to  me  very  useful  proposals  along  these  lines.  My 
delegation  is  particularly  interested  in  the  possi- 
bility of  developing  a  definitive  and  objective  com- 
mentary on  the  articles  of  the  charter  as  applied 
in  practice  since  1945.  Such  a  work  would  be 
especially  valuable  if  it  were  keyed  to  an  index 
covering  botli  the  practice  since  1945  and  the  doc- 
uments of  the  San  Francisco  conference. 

The  Secretary-General's  memorandum  of  Octo- 
ber 16  ^  shows  that  the  work  already  begun  by  the 
Secretariat  in  this  field  will  contribute  materially 
to  the  studies  called  for  by  the  five-power  draft 
resolution.  The  memorandum  indicates  the  pro- 
portions of  tlie  task  and  suggests  the  desirability 
of  special  priority  being  assigned  to  the  publica- 
tion of  Coordination  Committee  documents  from 
San  Francisco,  the  preparation  of  a  repertory  of 
the  practice  of  United  Nations  organs,  and  the 
preparation  of  an  index  to  both  the  San  Fran- 
cisco conference  documents  and  the  repertory  of 
practice. 

My  delegation  hopes  that  these  projects  can  be 
brought  to  timely  coni])letion  by  the  Secretariat 
witliout  increasing  the  overall  budget  figures  rec- 
ommended by  the  Advisory  Committee.  Natur- 
ally, the  financial  implications  of  the  joint  draft 

■  U.N.  doc.  A/C.  6/343. 


resolution  will  need  to  be  considered  by  the  Fifth 
Committee  of  the  Assembly;  that  Committee,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
Advisory  Committee,  can  arrange  for  the  making 
of  any  necessary  adjustments  in  the  budget. 

We  have  heard  with  particular  interest  in  our 
debate  on  the  current  items  the  able  presentation 
by  the  distinguished  delegate  of  Egypt  on  his  sug- 
gestion for  the  creation  of  an  advisory  committee 
made  up  of  representatives  from  member  nations. 
My  delegation  is  persuaded  that  it  may  very  well 
prove  useful  for  the  Assembly  to  set  up  such  a 
committee  after  the  basic  materials  for  its  work 
become  available.  I  refer  to  the  preliminary  views 
which  governments  would  be  invited  to  submit  and 
to  the  studies  which  the  Secretariat  would  be  asked 
to  make  under  the  five-power  draft  resolution. 
Before  that  time  the  establishment  of  an  advisory 
committee  would,  in  the  view  of  my  Government, 
be  premature. 

Under  the  draft  resolution  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Egypt  *  there  is  no  limit  on  the  scope  of  activity 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  proposed  advisory  com- 
mittee. Its  scope  would  be  limited  only  by  the 
imagination  and  energy  of  its  members.  "\Ve  do 
not  see  how  such  a  committee's  terms  of  reference 
can  be  drawn  so  as  to  exclude  consideration  of 
important  political  matters  and  yet  leave  the  com- 
mittee useful  work  to  do. 

The  proposed  committee's  first  task  would  be  to 
prepare  a  series  of  specific  questions  to  be  directed 
to  member  governments.  This  would  go  far  be- 
yond a  mere  invitation  to  governments  to  submit 
views.  It  would  call  upon  governments  to  make 
early  decisions  on  particular  issues  before  a  fixed 
date,  whereas  the  five-power  draft  resolutioa 
leaves  optional  both  the  timing  and  substance  of 
member  states'  responses  to  the  Assemblj-'s  invi- 
tation. 

Beginning  even  with  the  preparation  of  the 
questionnaire,  the  proposed  conmiittee  would  tend 
to  be  drawn  into  substantive  discussion  of  pro- 
posals for  cluirter  amendment.  At  best  sucii  dis- 
cussion would  be  taking  place  in  a  vacuum  before 
governments  have  had  a  ciumce  to  work  out  their 
considered  views.  But  we  are  really  concerned 
that  pi-emature  discussion  might  arouse  susjiicions 
and  fears  concerning  particuhir  amendments  to 
the  charter  so  that  the  very  holding  of  a  review 
conference  might  be  prejudiced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  Government  has  an  open 
mind  on  tiiis  whole  ([uestion.  "\\'e  are  only  at  the 
beginning  stage  of  preparations  for  a  review  con- 
ference as  prescribed  by  the  ciiarter.  Our  aim 
here  should  be  to  build  up  what  we  have,  not  to 
tear  it  down.  In  tiiis  spirit,  let  us  turn  to  the  task 
of  careful  and  thoughtful  examination  of  tlie 
problems  of  world  organization  that  affect  us  ail. 


*  U.N.  doc.  A/C.  6/1..  305. 
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The  World's  Colonies  and  Ex-Colonies: 
A  Challenge  to  America 


by  Henry  A.  Byroade 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs^ 


The  subject  of  this  conference  is  one  of  great 
interest  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me  personally  inasmuch  as  many 
of  the  problems  you  discuss  here  fall  within  my 
area  of  responsibility  in  that  Department.  I  hope 
to  give  you  as  fully  as  I  can  the  principles  which 
guide  the  United  States  in  dealing  with  "colonial- 
ism." 

When  we  Americans  turn  our  thoughts  to  inter- 
national relations,  one  problem  stands  out  above 
all  others.  Our  principal  concei-n  is  the  threat  of 
Soviet  aggression,  which  could  culminate  in  the 
horrible  tragedy  of  atomic  warfare.  Americans 
are  therefore  sometimes  surprised  to  learn  that 
there  are  vast  areas  of  the  world  where  the  Soviet 
threat  is  given  secondary  emphasis.  Throughout 
parts  of  Africa,  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and 
the  Far  East,  human  interests  and  emotions  are 
focused  primarily  on  such  questions  as  "imperial- 
ism," "colonialism,"  and  "nationalism."  In  many 
of  these  areas,  the  principal  motivating  force  is 
the  desire  of  dependent  peoples  to  end  foreign 
domination  and  achieve  political  and  economic 
self-determination. 

This  movement  toward  self-determination  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  forces  in  20th-century  affairs. 
When  the  history  of  our  era  is  finally  written  it 
may  prove  to  have  been  the  most  significant  of 
all. 

There  is  a  paradox  in  the  fact  that  the  upsurge 
for  national  self-determination  among  the  depend- 
ent peoples  comes  at  this  stage  of  human  history. 
We  know  that  Western  nations,  which  have  long 
possessed  sovereign  independence,  are  coming  to 
recognize  that  self-sufficiency  is  a  myth.  We  are 
moving  steadily  toward  increasing  association  and 
interdependence  among  ourselves.  In  fact,  several 
of  the  older  nations  are  now  engaged  in  creating 
new  forms  of  association  in  which  portions  of 
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national  sovereignty  are  voluntarily  surrendered. 

We  must  frankly  recognize  that  the  hands  of 
the  clock  of  history  are  set  at  different  hours  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  We  ourselves  believe 
that  peace,  prosperity,  and  human  freedom  can  be 
assured  only  within  a  concert  of  free  peoples  which 
transcends  national  boundaries.  However,  we 
must  accept  the  fact  that  many  of  our  friends  in 
Asia  and  Africa  tend  to  view  national  independ- 
ence as  a  magic  solution  to  all  their  difficulties. 
The  problem  is  to  avoid  serious  conflict  between 
these  viewpoints.  We  hope  that  the  peoples  now 
seeking  self-determination  will  achieve  it  and 
exercise  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  strengthen  rather 
than  weaken  the  bonds  of  international  coopera- 
tion. We  hope  that  they  will  learn  at  an  early 
stage  of  their  development  what  we,  of  the  West, 
have  learned  so  painfully,  that  all  mankind  is  "one 
continent"  and  that  no  nation  is  sufficient  unto 
itself. 

The  movement  toward  self-determination  has 
recently  encountered  an  even  more  strange  and 
potentially  more  tragic  paradox.  At  the  same 
time  that  Western  colonialism  of  the  old  type  is 
disappearing,  a  new  form  of  imperialism  has  be- 
gun to  extend  a  clutching  hand  to  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  I  am  referring  to  the  new  Soviet  co- 
lonialism. This  new  colonialism  is  more  subtle 
and  more  poisonous  than  the  old,  because  it  often 
masquerades  under  the  guise  of  nationalism  itself. 
In  the  name  of  independence  it  persuades  people 
to  surrender  all  hope  of  independence.  In  the 
name  of  security  and  economic  progress  it  suc- 
ceeds in  establishing  a  system  of  slavery. 

During  the  last  10  years  600  million  peoples 
have  attained  full  independence  in  the  free  world. 
During  these  same  10  years  approximately  800 
million  people  have  been  enslaved  by  the  new  co- 
lonialism centered  in  Moscow.  People  who  are 
embittered  by  their  present  lot  sometimes  find  it 
hard  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  these  facts. 
But  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
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Western  nations  have  undoubtedly  made  many 
mistakes  in  their  colonial  policies.  But  the  ideals 
of  democracy  and  human  dignity  which  existed  at 
home  within  these  nations  have  usually  operated 
to  the  advantage  of  the  dependent  peoples.  The 
new  colonialism  fostered  by  the  Soviet  dictator- 
ship does  not  contain  this  quality  of  mercy.  It 
will  be  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  time 
if  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa,  just  as  they  are 
emerging  from  generations  of  dependence,  should 
be  deluded  by  the  fatal  lure  of  the  new  imperialism 
and  return  thereby  to  an  age  of  slavery  infinitely 
more  miserable  than  they  have  ever  known  before. 

Since  old-style  colonialism  is  on  its  way  out, 
and  nothing  can  restore  it,  the  real  choice  today 
lies  between  continued  progress  toward  self- 
determination  and  surrender  to  the  new  Com- 
munist imperialism. 


Bases  of  United  States  Colonial  Policy 

The  policies  of  the  United  States  Government 
toward  colonial  questions  have  not  always  been 
clearly  understood.  In  part  this  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  each  area  of  the  world  presents 
its  own  peculiar  problems  and  circumstances.  It 
is  not  possible  to  develop  any  general  rule  of 
thumb  which  will  be  applicable  to  all  nations  and 
areas.  Our  basic  policy,  however,  is  relatively 
simple.  We  believe  in  eventual  self-determination 
for  all  peoples,  and  we  believe  that  evolutionary 
development  to  this  end  should  move  forward 
with  minimum  delay. 

Our  Government  must  approach  colonial  ques- 
tions in  terms  of  the  enlightened  self-interest  of 
the  United  States.  We  recognize  that  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  old  colonialism  is  inevitable.  We 
believe  that  much  blood  and  treasure  may  be  saved 
if  the  Western  World  determines  firmly  to  hasten 
rather  than  hamper  the  process  of  orderly  evolu- 
tion toward  self-determination.  Moreover  we  be- 
lieve that  healthy,  self-governing  societies  will 
prove,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  stronger  bulwarks  in 
the  defense  of  freedom  and  the  preservation  of 
world  peace  than  weak  dependent  territories.  As 
Secretary  Dulles  said  last  June  on  returning  from 
his  trip  to  the  Near  East  and  Asia,  "Without 
breaking  from  the  framework  of  Western  unity, 
we  can  pursue  our  traditional  dedication  to  jioliti- 
cal  liberty.  In  reality,  the  Western  powers  can 
gain,  rather  than  lose,  from  an  orderly  develop- 
ment of  self-government." 

We  recognize  that  self-determination  will  not 
always  be  exercised  in  the  form  of  national  inde- 
pendence. Some  peoples  may  choose  voluntarily 
to  unite  or  associate  themselves,  on  a  free  and  c(iual 
basis,  with  the  nations  which  have  governed  them 
in  the  ])ast.  The  British  Conunouwealth  of  Na- 
tions and  more  recently  the  French  Union  are 
outstanding  examples  of  the  kind  of  association 
whicli  new  nations  may  undertake  without  impair- 


ment of  their  powers  to  determine  their  own  desti- 
nies. The  essence  of  self-determination  is  not  so 
much  the  course  of  action  chosen  as  the  right  to 
choose. 

At  this  point,  however,  one  question  inevitably 
arises.  People  here  and  abroad  frequently  ask: 
"Why  evolution?  ^Vl\y  not  grant  all  dependent 
peoples  immediate  sovereignty?  By  what  right 
does  one  nation  continue  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  a  foreign  territory?" 

This  question  cannot  readily  be  answered  on 
abstract  ethical  grounds.  No  government  has  a 
God-given  right  to  rule  peoples  other  than  its  own. 
The  old  concept  of  the  "white  man's  burden"  is 
obsolete  and  provides  no  valid  justification  for 
colonialism.  But  if  the  question  defies  pure  ethics, 
it  may  nevertheless  be  answered  on  practical  and 
human  grounds.  It  is  a  hard,  inescapable  fact 
that  premature  independence  can  be  dangerous, 
retrogressive,  and  destructive. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  recognize  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  premature  independence,  we  can- 
not think  intelligently  or  constructively  about  the 
status  of  dependent  j^eoples.  For  example,  there 
are  areas  in  which  there  is  no  concept  of  com- 
munity relationships  beyond  the  familj'  or  the 
tribe.  Thei'e  are  regions  where  human  beings  are 
unable  to  cope  with  disease,  famine,  and  other 
forces  of  nature.  Premature  independence  for 
these  peoples  would  not  serve  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  nor  the  interests  of  the  free  world 
as  a  whole.  Least  of  all  would  it  serve  the  interests 
of  the  dependent  peoples  themselves. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  factors  which 
cause  the  United  States  to  stress  the  evolutionary 
aspects  of  the  movement  toward  self-determina- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  the  world  is  a 
shrinking  community.  No  territory  can  escape 
from  this  community  and  isolate  itself  from  man- 
kind. The  withdrawal  of  foreign  influence  from 
a  territorj'  not  yet  capable  of  independent  exist- 
ence does  not  mean  that  the  area  will  simply  dis- 
appear from  the  world  community.  Instead,  there 
will  be  created  a  power  vacuum,  an  area  of  weak- 
ness which  invites  internal  disorder  and  external 
aggression. 

Whenever  any  people  attain  nominal  sover- 
eignty before  they  are  prepared  to  exercise  it,  the 
net  result  is  weakness.  There  may  be  weakness  in 
protecting  human  rights,  weakness  in  maintaining 
order,  weakness  in  improving  social  and  economii' 
conditions,  weakness  in  preserving  independence 
itself.  In  (his  modern  world  such  weakness  is 
usually  dangerous,  to  the  strong  as  well  as  the 
weak. 

The  United  States  Government  is  committed  to 
a  policj'  of  promoting  strength  and  well-being  in 
otlier  parts  of  the  woi-Jd.  We  should  be  proud 
that  our  national  self-interest  is  in  harmony  with 
the  desire  of  other  free  peoples  for  strength  and 
progress.    We  have  been  generous  in  helping  them 
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to  achieve  these  things.  Therefore  we  can  be 
proud  of  our  efforts  to  prevent  the  development  of 
new  weaknesses  which  could  invite  international 
disaster. 

Second,  when  dependent  peoples  attain  self- 
determination,  we  want  it  to  be  real,  and  we  want 
it  to  endure.  If  tliey  choose  independence,  we 
want  them  to  be  able  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence against  the  new  Soviet  imperialism  and  any 
other  JEorm  of  tyranny.  We  do  not  want  the  vast 
labor  and  pain  expended  in  the  struggle  for  fi-ee- 
dom  to  be  wasted  by  the  premature  creation  of  a 
state  which  will  collapse  like  a  stack  of  cards  at  the 
first  hint  of  difficulty.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
dependent  peoples  choose  an  arrangement  other 
than  national  independence,  such  as  equal  union 
with  their  former  rulers,  this  choice  should  be 
made  freely,  without  deception  or  coercion.  The 
peoples  making  this  choice  should  be  prepared  to 
play  their  proj^er  role  in  the  new  relationship.  In 
other  words  we  want  these  peoples  to  have  freedom 
of  choice  and  capacity  for  self-government  similar 
to  that  possessed  by  India,  Pakistan,  and  Ceylon 
when  these  nations  voluntarily  chose  association 
with  the  British  Commonwealth.  If  a  few  addi- 
tional years  of  evolution  can  make  the  difference 
between  a  self-determination  that  endures  and  a 
reversion  to  dependency  or  chaos,  the  years  will 
not  be  wasted. 

Third,  we  know  that  national  independence  is 
by  no  means  a  cure-all  for  the  perplexing  problems 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  Independence,  after  all,  is 
but  a  means  to  an  end.  The  ultimate  objective  is 
the  welfare  of  individual  human  beings.  It  is 
important  that  the  dependent  peoples  develop  gov- 
ernments which  can  truly  represent  their  interests, 
protect  their  liberties,  and  promote  social  and 
economic  progress. 

These  people  will  suffer  bitter  disappointment 
if  an  independent  political  status  offers  no  hope 
of  solving  the  age-old  problems  of  poverty,  dis- 
ease, and  social  discrimination.  The  peoples  of 
Asia  and  Africa  want  more  food,  better  houses, 
more  adequate  health  facilities,  and  other  con- 
crete human  benefits  as  well  as  self-government. 
We  want  to  help  them  achieve  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment which  can  make  these  things  possible. 

Fourth,  let  us  be  frank  in  recognizing  our  stake 
in  the  strength  and  stability  of  certaixi  European 
nations  which  exercise  influence  in  the  dependent 
areas.  These  European  nations  are  our  allies. 
They  share  many  common  interests  with  us.  They 
will  probably  represent,  for  many  years  to  come, 
the  major  source  of  free-world  defensive  power 
outside  our  own.  We  cannot  blindly  disregard 
their  side  of  the  colonial  question  without  injury 
to  our  own  security.  In  particular,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  legitimate  economic  interests  which 
Eui-opean  nations  possess  in  certain  dependent 
territories.  Nor  can  we  forget  the  importance  of 
the.se  interests  to  the  European  economy  which 
we  have  contributed  so  much  to  support. 


There  has  been  nuich  talk  about  the  "economic 
exploitation"  of  dependent  peoples.  Too  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  economic 
relations  between  European  nations  and  overseas 
territories  are  often  beneficial  to  both  parties. 
Just  as  Europe  needs  the  raw  materials  and  mar- 
ket opportunities  of  foreign  territories,  so  do  these 
territories  need  European  maimfactured  goods, 
technical  skills,  and  educational  facilities.  A  sud- 
den break  in  economic  relations  miglit  seriously 
injure  the  European  economies  upon  whicli  our 
Atlantic  defense  system  depends  and  at  the  same 
time  prove  equally  injurious  to  the  dependent 
territories  themselves.  In  many  instances  the  sud- 
den withdrawal  of  European  influence  would  re- 
move one  of  the  major  hopes  of  the  dependent 
peoples  for  continued  economic  progress. 

Let  me  make  one  point  very  clear.  Despite  our 
interest  in  European  economic  health,  we  most 
certainly  do  not  propose  that  the  rights  of  de- 
pendent peoples  should  be  subordinated  to  this 
interest.  Wliat  we  propose  is  that  all  parties  con- 
cerned carefully  consider  their  own  interests. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  preserving  Europe's 
strength  at  the  expense  of  dependent  peoples.  It 
is  rather  a  question  of  finding  ways  to  increase  the 
strength  of  both.  An  evolutionary  approach  to 
self-determination  can  help  to  preserve  legitimate 
European  interests  in  foreign  territories  while  at 
the  same  time  giving  these  territories  economic 
opportunities  and  benefits  which  would  be  lost  by 
a  complete  severance  of  relations. 

Finally,  it  is  extremely  important  that  the 
political  evolution  of  the  dei^endent  areas  follow 
a  course  which  will  permit  these  peoples  to  take 
their  place  as  respected  and  equal  citizeias  of  the 
free  world.  Self-determination  involves  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  as  well  as  rights  and 
privileges.  Statehood  in  the  20th  century  is  more 
than  a  matter  of  independence.  It  must  include 
recognition  of  the  obligations  of  interdependence. 
It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  movement  toward 
independence  in  Asia  and  Africa  will  achieve  the 
results  expected  of  it  without  interfering  with  a 
still  greater  and  longer-term  trend,  the  movement 
toward  increasing  association  and  cooperation 
among  all  free  nations  and  races. 

These  considerations  sliould  explain  the  em- 
phasis which  we  place  upon  the  evolutionary  as- 
pect of  the  movement  toward  self-determination. 
At  the  same  time,  let  me  say  that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  United  States  interests  if  these 
considerations  should  be  used  as  "excuses"  for 
procrastination  or  delay.  The  term  "orderly  evo- 
lution" cannot  be  translated  to  mean  indefinite 
prolongation  of  colonial  rule.  The  continued  de- 
pendence of  people  who  are  ready  for  self-deter- 
mination involves  dangers  to  world  peace  and 
stability  fully  as  serious  as  those  involved  in  pre- 
mature action. 

This  fact  is  recognized  by  almost  all  nations, 
including  the  colonial  powers  themselves,  in  the 
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charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Dependent  peo- 
ples are  no  longer  exclusively  a  national  problem. 
Tlieir  welfare  vitally  concerns  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  world  community.  Their  right 
to  ultimate  self-government  is  fully  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  states  which  administer  the  de- 
pendent territories  have  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility of  helping  to  prepare  these  peoples  for  the 
task  of  self-government.  Not  only  are  questions 
involving  tlie  dependent  peoples  given  attention 
by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  but  one 
of  the  principal  organs  of  the  United  Nations  is 
the  Trusteeship  Council,  which  supervises  and 
guides  the  administration  of  trust  territories. 

In  addition  to  its  concern  with  the  political  as- 
pects of  evolution  toward  self-government,  the 
United  Nations  has  contributed  to  the  economic 
evolution  of  the  dependent  territories  through  its 
technical-assistance  programs,  and  to  educational 
and  cultural  development  through  other  United 
Nations  agencies.  The  facilities  of  the  United 
Nations  are  sometimes  used  to  resolve  disputes 
between  administering  governments  and  depend- 
ent peoples.  Finally  the  United  Nations  has 
focused  the  spotlight  of  world  opinion  on  many 
diflFerent  aspects  of  the  problem  of  colonialism. 
I  believe  I  can  further  illustrate  some  of  Ameri- 
ca's problems  with  respect  to  dependent  peoples 
by  turning  briefly  to  some  of  the  areas  which  are 
my  immediate  concern  in  the  State  Department. 


Africa  South  of  the  Sahara 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  vast  region  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa  lying  south  of  the  Sahara  desert. 
This  is  a  region  larger  than  the  United  States. 
Except  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Ethiopia, 
and  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  it  is  controlled  by 
colonial  powers.  Conditions  of  life  in  a  large  part 
of  the  region  are  still  primitive,  and  advancement 
toward  complete  self-determination  on  the  part 
of  the  local  population  will  require  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  development.  AH  these 
factors  are  inseparable. 

The  most  populous  and  varied  groupings  of 
centra]  African  territories  are  under  the  British, 
who  have  accelerated  their  policy  of  encouraging 
the  devolution  of  power  to  the  colonial  territories. 
One  of  their  major  problems  is  the  fact  that  many 
different  races,  tribes,  and  religious  groups  live 
side  by  side  in  the  same  areas.  The  British  are 
seeking  to  remove  mistrust  and  fear  between  the 
different  groups  and  to  ])r()mote  a  spirit  of  part- 
nership. They  are  developing,  for  example,  local 
parliaments  which  include  representatives  of  dif- 
ferent races.  It  is  also  significant  that  an  inter- 
racial university  is  planned  for  the  new  federation 
of  tlu!  Kliodesias  and  Nyasaland. 

The  British  approach  also  takes  into  account 
such  factors  as  the  wealth  of  resources  in  an  area, 
the  situation  of  a  territory  in  relation  fo  its  neigh- 
bors, and  the  political  maturity  of  the  people  and 


their  leaders.  I  believe  this  approach  is  paying 
dividends.  In  all  British  areas  there  now  exists 
a  considerable  amount  of  autonomy  at  local  levels. 
Nigeria  and  the  Gold  Coast,  for  example,  now 
exercise  a  large  measure  of  responsible  representa- 
tive government.  It  is  possible  to  foresee  the 
complete  self-government  of  these  two  countries 
within  the  framework  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  French  appi'oach  in  tropical  Africa  has  been 
increasingly  progressive  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  The  Constitution  of  the  Fourth  French 
Republic  confers  citizenship  on  the  African  in- 
habitants of  French  overseas  territories  in  tropical 
Africa,  and  these  Africans  are  now  brought  into 
political  activity  at  all  levels,  from  the  municipal 
and  territorial  legislatures  to  the  French  Union 
bodies  in  Paris.  No  new  measures  are  effected 
without  consultation  with  African  representatives, 
although  the  French  High  Commissioner  still  re- 
tains ultimate  authority  to  carry  out  decisions  of 
the  French  Government.  The  French  have  also 
undertaken  important  social  reforms.  One  of 
tliese  is  the  extension  of  the  social  benefits  of  the 
French  labor  code  to  tropical  Africa.  It  should 
be  noted  that  measures  aimed  at  the  evolutionary 
development  of  these  territories  have  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  traditional  tolerance  of  the 
French  in  matters  of  race  relations. 

The  policy  of  the  Belgians  in  the  Congo  repre- 
.sents  still  another  approach  to  colonial  adminis- 
tration. Primary  emphasis  is  given  to  economic 
and  social  development  as  a  foundation  for  even- 
tual political  evolution.  In  brief,  tliey  believe  in 
building  from  within  by  local  training  and  by  local 
institutions.  They  are  seeking  to  transform  the 
Congo  into  a  great  producer  of  minerals  and  other 
natural  resources.  Meanwhile  they  are  introduc- 
ing a  variety  of  social  measures  covering  minimum 
wages,  health  insurance,  etc.  They  are  also  in- 
stituting a  broad  system  of  primary  education  to 
be  followed  by  the  establishment  of  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  locally.  Much  has  already 
been  done  toward  creating  an  African  middle  class 
on  a  solid  economic  basis.  As  this  economic  base 
is  established,  it  is  anticipated  that  increasing  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  political  development. 
The  best-educated  Africans  in  the  Congo  are  now 
used  in  local  administration. 

Finally,  we  have  the  approach  taken  by  the 
Portuguese  in  Angola  and  Mozambique.  Portu- 
guese policy  has  never  admitted  racial  distinctions 
but  does  recognize  a  distinction  between  the  civi- 
lized and  noncivilized  ]iortions  of  the  population. 
Thus  tribal  Africans  who  wish  to  remain  attached 
to  tribal  traditions  and  customs,  such  as  polygamy, 
are  refused  jiolitical  rights  characteristic  of  Euro- 
pean institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
natives  meet  the  standards  of  citizenship,  they  are 
automatically  able  to  participate  in  the  responsi- 
bilities of  government. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
colonial  powers  are  carrying  out  their  responsi- 
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bilities  in  Africa  soutli  of  the  Sahara.  It  is  in- 
evitable that  there  are  differences  of  opinion  on 
the  progress  being  made.  But  serious  observers  of 
the  African  scene  agree  that  the  European  govern- 
ments are  making  substantial  contributions  to  the 
evolution  of  these  peoples. 


French  North  Africa 

I  turn  now  to  a  second  great  area,  French  North 
Africa.  Here  we  find  some  of  the  most  complex 
issues  of  current  international  relations.  Dis- 
putes between  the  French  and  the  indigenous 
populations,  composed  largely  of  Arabs  and  Ber- 
bers, have  excited  interest  in  many  different  parts 
of  the  world. 

North  Africa  is  a  region  of  economic  and  stra- 
tegic importance.  Trade  relations  with  this  area 
are  important  to  France  and  to  other  Western 
nations,  including  our  own  country.  In  fact,  we 
have  had  complicated  legal  disputes  with  France 
concerning  American  rights  in  this  area.  More- 
over there  are  American  air  bases  in  Moi'occo 
which  have  great  strategic  value  for  protecting 
both  Africa  and  Western  Europe.  We  therefore 
have  a  dii-ect  interest  in  North  Africa. 

In  considering  the  problems  of  colonialism  in 
Morocco  and  Tunisia,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  peoples  in  this  region  are  relatively  advanced. 
These  areas  are  the  seat  of  an  ancient  Arab  civiliza- 
tion, and  their  people  have  a  sense  of  historic 
greatness.  Fez,  for  example,  has  been  a  seat  of 
Moslem  learning  for  over  1,000  years.  It  is  also 
well  to  remember  that,  when  the  French  came  to 
Tunisia  and  Morocco,  there  were  already  in  exist- 
ence central  authorities  (the  Bey  and  the  Sultan 
respectively)  based  on  a  long  tradition  of  self- 
rule.  Finally,  we  must  remember  that  French 
influence  in  this  region  is  relatively  recent.  France 
established  its  protectorate  over  Tunisia  about  75 
years  ago  and  over  Morocco  some  40  years  ago. 

Both  the  Tunisians  and  Moroccans  today  are 
demanding  a  greater  measure  of  self-government. 
The  French,  however,  retain  a  firm  political  hold 
on  both  countries  and  maintain  that  economic 
development  and  experience  in  local  government 
must  come  before  national  political  development. 
They  argue  that  neither  Tunisia  nor  Morrocco 
possesses  the  political  skills  and  economic  resources 
necessary  to  become  truly  independent  and  viable 
states  in  the  modern  world.  They  fear  that  early 
independence  would  create  a  power  vacuum  and 
thus  contribute  to  international  difficulties,  rather 
than  promote  orderly  development  in  the  interest 
of  all  parties.  They  argue  that  too  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  economic  work  France  has 
done  in  these  two  territories.  They  also  emphasize 
that  the  status  of  Tunisia  and  Morocco  cannot  be 
considered  solely  on  the  basis  of  local  interests  but 
also  in  terms  of  the  common  security  interests  of 
the  entire  free  world. 

The  local  populations  of  Tunisia  and  Morocco, 


on  the  other  hand,  are  deeply  suspicious  of  French 
motives  and  intentions.  Many  believe  that  the 
French  will  never  voluntarily  grant  the  native 
peoples  internal  autonomy  or  independence. 
Many  maintain  that  they  have  already  developed 
to  a  point  which  should  permit  them  to  govern 
themselves  effectively.  They  say  that  the  French 
are  using  the  word  "evolution"  to  camouflage  an 
actual  determination  to  maintain  full  political  con- 
trol of  Tunisia  and  Morocco. 

These  basic  differences  of  attitude  are  reflected 
currently  in  the  United  Nations,  where  the  Tuni- 
sian and  Moroccan  issues  are  being  considered. 
French  authorities  have  assured  the  United  Na- 
tions that  they  are  introducing  progi-ams  of  politi- 
cal reforms  which  will  promote  an  amicable 
understanding  between  France  and  Morocco  and 
will  give  the  people  of  that  area  a  larger  share  in 
their  government.  The  Arab  nationalists,  how- 
ever, claim  that  the  reforms  are  illusory  and  only 
serve  to  strengthen  French  control. 

The  United  States  Government  believes  that  this 
complicated  problem  must  be  resolved  primarily 
by  the  parties  concerned.  There  is  always  a  dan- 
ger that  the  injection  of  outside  influence  into  a 
situation  of  this  kind  will  make  it  worse.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  as  a  Nation  to  understand  the  ex- 
treme emotions  on  either  side.  We  know  of  the 
delicate  problem  that  the  Government  of  France 
confronts  in  view  of  the  large  French  population 
in  this  area.  We  agree  that  the  local  system  of 
government  in  North  Africa  needs  change  before 
it  can  cope  with  present  world  conditions  or  guar- 
antee social  progress.  We  have  important  security 
interests  in  the  strength  of  the  French  nation,  as 
well  as  deep  friendship  for  the  French  people. 
We  also  have  a  firm  policy  of  supporting  the  right 
of  dependent  peoples  to  self-determination.  We, 
therefore,  understand  the  desire  of  the  Tunisians 
and  Moroccans  for  self-government. 

It  is  no  secret  that  these  problems  confront 
America  with  a  dilemma.  The  present  situation 
therefore  calls  frankly  for  a  middle-of-the-road 
policy  which  will  permit  us  to  determine  our  posi- 
tion on  practical  issues  on  their  merits  as  they 
arise.  We  greatly  hope  for  progi-ess  on  a  bilateral 
basis  with  resultant  easing  of  tensions.  We  do  not 
rule  out  United  Nations  discussion  if  it  appears 
that  United  Nations  discussion  can  contribute 
positively  to  a  satisfactory  solution.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  situations  in  which  it  is  not  in  our 
interest  to  "choose  sides"  for  the  sake  of  choosing 
sides.  Our  fundamental  interests  can  be  served 
only  by  an  arrangement  which  is  mutually  sat- 
isfactory to  both  the  French  and  the  North 
Africans. 


Colonialism  and  New  Nations 

I  would  now  like  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
"colonialism"  as  it  relates  to  newly  independent 
states.    In  certain  parts  of  the  world  they  form 
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the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  people.  When  I 
accompanied  Secretary  Dulles  and  Mr.  Stassen  to 
the  Near  East  and  South  Asia  last  May,  we  visited 
13  countries.  Of  these,  10  have  either  gained  or 
regained  their  independence  in  this  generation. 
Resentment  of  colonialism  still  dominates  the 
thinking  of  some  of  these  nations.  Perhaps  it  is 
appropriate  to  say  that  they  have  a  severe 
"colonial  hangover."  This  "colonial  hangover"' 
often  takes  the  form  of  an  intense  and,  m  our 
eyes,  unreasonable  suspicion  of  the  policies  and 
actions  of  Western  nations.  Some  of  these  coun- 
tries have  a  natural  jealousy  of  their  newly  won 
independence.  They  have  been  preoccupied  for 
long  periods  with  problems  close  at  hand.  For 
years  they  have  been  so  to  speak  "in  opposition," 
and  they  find  it  difficult  to  move  from  this  negative 
to  a  more  constructive  approach  to  world  prob- 
lems. 

There  is  considerable  resentment  of  institutions 
and  customs  which  developed  during  the  period  of 
dependency.  There  is  resentment  even  against 
what  we  in  the  West  regard  as  normal  inter- 
national economic  relationships.  Some  of  these 
peoples  seem  convinced  that  the  Western  nations 
are  seeking  constantly  to  restore  colonial  rule 
through  the  back  door. 

It  is  important  that  we  Americans  keep  in  mind 
that  the  emergence  of  independence  in  this  area 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  extreme  nationalism 
and  opposition  to  foreign  influence.  Some  politi- 
cal leaders  attained  power  largely  by  fierce  opposi- 
tion to  Western  influence,  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  difficulty  would  be  encountered  in  changing 
from  this  negative  course  of  opposition  to  a  con- 
structive approach. 

These  new  nations  are,  however,  already  learn- 
ing that  deep-rooted  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems are  not  automatically  solved  by  independ- 
ence. They  need  the  help  and  sympathy  of  the 
Western  World  in  solving  these  problems.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  important  that  our  help  be  given 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  stigma  of  "colonial- 
ism." In  determining  our  own  policies  we  must 
frankly  recognize  that  suspicion  of  the  West  will 
probably  endure  for  many  years  to  come.  We 
must  do  everything  possible  to  prove  that  this  sus- 
picion has  no  basis.  We  must  be  willing  to  offer 
capital  and  technical  assistance  for  economic  de- 
velopment witliout  seeking  political  advantage. 
We  must  avoid  careless  and  tactless  injury  to 
racial  sensitivities.  In  dealing  with  their  gov- 
ernments we  must  accord  them  fully  the  equal 
and  independent  status  wliich  they  deserve.  In 
brief,  we  must  prove  our  good  faith  time  and  again 


and  must  constantly  encourage  our  friends  to  un- 
derstand the  important  interests  which  Eastern 
and  Western  peoples  have  in  common. 

When  disputes  arise  between  the  Eastern  na- 
tions and  our  Western  allies,  we  often  find  our- 
selves in  sympathy  with  both  sides.  For  example, 
we  recognize  the  need  for  keeping  the  Suez  area 
available  for  the  use  of  those  powers  able  to  assist 
in  the  defense  of  the  non-Communist  world,  which 
includes  Egj'pt  herself.  At  the  same  time,  we 
view  with  the  most  friendly  spirit  the  aspirations 
of  the  Egyptians  for  complete  and  indisputable 
sovereignty.  In  all  differences  of  this  nature,  our 
fundamental  problem  is  to  lessen  suspicion  and 
encourage  agreement  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  powers.  By  every  word  and  action  of  our 
Government,  we  should  make  it  clear  that  the  old 
colonial  relationship!  is  dead  and  that  it  will  stay 
dead.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  encourage  a 
better  understanding  of  the  possibilities  inherent 
in  a  new  relationship  based  on  voluntary  coopera- 
tion among  independent  nations. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  there 
is  no  single  problem  which  we  can  call  a  "colonial 
problem."  Instead,  there  are  many  different  kinds 
of  problems  which  exist  in  many  different  areas. 
As  a  great  American  statesman  once  said,  "Gen- 
eral propositions  do  not  decide  concrete  cases," 
and  this  statement  certainly  has  direct  applica- 
tion when  related  to  colonialism.  Our  Govern- 
ment must  ever  be  alert  to  the  necessity  of  doing 
those  things  which  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place  demand. 

The  clock  of  history  cannot  be  turned  back. 
Alien  rule  over  dependent  peoples  must  be  re- 
placed as  rapidly  as  possible  by  self-determina- 
tion. Of  this  there  can  be  no  question.  At  the 
same  time,  we  know  that  the  clock  of  history  can- 
not be  turned  forward  by  a  mere  twist  of  the  dial. 
The  evolution  of  the  dependent  peoples  toward 
full  self-determination  requires  patience,  imagina- 
tion, and  hard  work — hard  work  by  the  governing 
poMers  as  well  as  the  governed — accompanied  by 
sympathy  and  assistance  from  all  nations. 

We  as  Americans  are  prepared  to  do  what  we 
can  as  a  part  of  this  effort.  Our  ultimate  objec- 
tive, to  use  the  words  of  a  former  American  Presi- 
dent, is  to  attain  "such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as 
will  encircle  the  globe  and  make  the  world  itself  at 
last  free." 


Editor's  Note.  For  a  related  statement  by  Mrs. 
Francos  P.  Bolton  in  tlie  Trusteeship  Committee  of 
tlie  General  Assembly,  see  p.  GSG. 
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An  Englishman  of  the  last  century  wrote :  "To 
know  the  pains  of  power,  we  must  go  to  those 
who  have  it ;  to  know  its  pleasures,  we  must  go  to 
those  who  are  seeking  it." 

Today,  we  Americans  are  learning  just  how 
right  that  Englishman  was.  We  are  in  a  position 
of  international  leadership.  We  did  not  seek 
leadership.  It  was  thrust  upon  us  by  circum- 
stance. And  we  have  no  choice  but  to  play  the 
role  with  dignity,  with  patience,  and  with  strength. 
We  liave  no  choice  because  our  survival  rests  on 
our  ability  to  lead.  Our  great  power  has  given  us 
even  greater  responsibility,  responsibility  not  only 
to  our  immediate  friends  but  to  western  civiliza- 
tion as  a  whole.  In  fact,  it  has  given  us  a  certain 
responsibility  to  all  humanity. 

The  Communist  menace  and  the  technological 
conquest  of  space  and  time  have  combined  to  put 
us  on  the  spot.  We  dare  not  go  it  alone  if  we 
would  survive.  And  we  dare  not  ask  other  fi'ee 
nations  to  stand  alone  if  we  want  them  to  survive. 

Our  power  and  our  position  of  leadership  have 
imposed  great  pressures  on  our  society.  And  these 
pressures  are  not  purely  of  the  economic  and 
political  types.  They  are  also  pressures  of  the 
soul  and  of  the  spirit. 


The  Moral  Challenge 

The  moral  challenge  we  face  today  lies  in  the 
need  to  meet  these  latter  pressures.  It  lies  in  our 
need  to  maintain  the  respect  of  other  peoples  for 
America.  It  lies  in  our  need  to  withstand  those 
forces  which  would  cause  us  to  depart  from  the 
traditional  principles  upon  whicli  American  de- 
mocracy is  based.  It  lies  in  the  internal  threat 
to  our  freedoms  as  well  as  in  the  external  one. 

The  other  day  I  read  about  a  poll  recently  con- 
ducted by  the  French  Institute  of  Public  Opinion. 

'  Address  made  before  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
Conference  on  World  Order  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Oct.  27 
(press  release  595  dated  Oct.  26). 


The  poll  was  designed  to  sample  the  French  pub- 
lic's attitude  toward  America.  I  was  rather 
shocked  to  find  that  64  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed, almost  two-thirds,  agreed  with  this  state- 
ment: 

"The  Americans  are  hypnotized  by  their  hatred 
of  communism." 

Now,  Communist  power — as  represented  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites — and  Communist 
subversion  tactics  are  something  to  be  concerned 
about.  We  would  be  foolhardy  and  unrealistic  if 
we  were  not  concerned.  But  frankly,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  American  people  are  hypnotized 
by  their  hatred  of  communism  or  by  anything  else. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  we  should  permit  ourselves 
to  be  driven  into  a  hypnotic  state. 

Our  ability  to  lead  the  free  world  rests  squarely 
on  retaining  the  belief  of  our  friends  in  our  moral 
and  spii'itual  integrity.  It  rests  on  practicing  at 
home  what  we  preach  abroad. 

The  dignity  of  the  individual  is  still  basic  to 
American  democracy.  And  that  dignity  demands 
freedom,  freedom  of  speech,  of  press,  and  of  wor- 
ship. The  right  to  speak  and  think  freely  must 
never  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  conformity. 

I  believe  that  we  must  take  every  reasonable 
precaution  to  protect  ourselves  against  subversion. 
And  we  are  doing  so.  I  have  said  it  before  and  I 
say  it  again:  We  have  an  FBI  that  is  doing  a 
remarkable  job  in  the  battle  against  subversion. 
We  have  intelligence  agencies  which  keep  tab  on 
any  external  threats  to  our  security. 

We  have  a  sound  government  security  program. 
This  program  is  not  perfect.  But,  then,  no  pro- 
gram devised  by  human  beings  is  perfect.  And 
the  administration  is  keeping  a  constant  check  on 
it  to  correct  any  deficiencies  as  they  arise. 

These  security  agencies  and  programs  represent 
the  sound  road  to  security.  Sacrifice  of  any  of 
our  basic  liberties  is  not  the  sound  road.  Such 
sacrifice  would  destroy  our  moral  staying  power. 
It  would  give  in  to  that  very  materialism  which 
seeks  to  destroy  us.    It  would  be  to  adopt  the  very 
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weapons  of  the  Communist  tyranny  which  we 
oppose. 

Today,  we  are  the  world's  most  powerful  single 
nation.  We  have  a  great  stockpile  of  atomic  weap- 
ons. We  have  a  great  defense  force.  We  have 
an  industrial  potential  second  to  none.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  we  are  a  patriotic  people  whose  love 
of  nation  has  sustained  a  good  many  more  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  than  Shake- 
speare ever  dreamed  possible. 

International  communism  is  a  threat.  It  is  a 
cause  for  grave  concern.  It  is  not  a  cause  for 
irrational  fear  or  for  a  lack  of  self-confidence.  If 
there  is  any  country  in  the  world  that  ought  to 
have  that  confidence  it  is  America. 

The  moral  challenge  we  face  lies  in  our  ability 
to  keep  our  faith  in  God,  country,  and  ourselves. 
It  lies  in  holding  on  to  our  traditional  liberties  at 
all  costs.  It  lies  in  continuing  to  harness  our  great 
power  to  the  carriage  of  spiritual  and  moral  prin- 
ciple. 

I  think  that  the  role  of  the  churches  in  meeting 
this  great  challenge  is  quite  clear.  I  am  not  so 
naive  as  to  imagine  that  it  needs  to  be  discussed 
in  detail  here. 

I  would  only  point  out,  as  Thomas  Jefferson 
once  did  to  a  close  friend,  that: 

It  behooves  every  man,  who  values  liberty  of  conscience 
for  himself,  to  resist  invasions  of  it  in  the  ease  of  others ; 
or  their  case  may,  by  change  of  circumstances,  become  his 
own. 

Religious  and  political  freedom  have  always 
gone  hand  in  hand.  And,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
they  always  will. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  moral  challenge  America 
faces.  And  I  have  tried  to  point  up  its  very  real 
bearing  on  our  foreign  relations.  I  should  like 
now  to  turn  to  the  political  challenge. 


The  Political  Challenge 

America's  basic  foreign  policy  aim  is  security  in 
a  decent,  peaceful  world.  The  aim  is  a  simple 
one.  But  the  environment  in  which  we  seek  to 
achieve  it  is  anything  but  simple. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  world  in  which  there  are 
few  absolute  blacks  and  few  absolute  whites.  We 
are  dealing  with  problems  which  cannot  be  solved 
by  the  best  of  advertising  campaigns.  And  we  are 
dealing  with  other  nations  who  do  not  necessarily 
jumj)  every  time  Washington  presses  a  given 
button. 

Tliere  are  no  simple  answers  in  a  complex  world. 
And  there  is  no  mathematical  equation  that  can 
be  applied  to  the  elimination  of  international 
frictions. 

Wiiat  more  of  us  need  to  do,  I  think,  is  to  take  a 
realistic  look  at  the  problems  we  face  abroad  as 
well  as  at  the  tools  available  to  cope  with  them. 
Realism  demands  that  we  recognize  the  existence 
and  meaning  of  two  great  forces,  forces  newly 
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arisen  in  this  2()th  century  and  given  particular 
impetus  by  World  War  II. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Soviet  Union  risen  to  a 
position  as  the  world's  second  greatest  power. 
Soviet  totalitarianism — by  its  very  presence — has 
completely  disrupted  the  old  balance  of  power  con- 
cepts. And  the  Soviet  urge  to  expand  has  created 
a  major  threat  to  other  nations  and  to  world 
stability. 

The  second  newly  arisen  force  is  the  tide  of 
nationalism  which  is  sweeping  through  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East.  This  tide,  whether  we  lilte  it 
or  not,  is  not  going  to  recede  at  daybreak.  The 
West  has  been  wise  to  move  with  it  rather  than 
against  it. 

The  political  challenge  we  face  is  that  of  main- 
taining the  peace  and  fostering  world  stability  un- 
der the  pressures  generated  by  the  new  Soviet 
behemoth  and  the  new  nationalism.  How  are  we 
responding  to  this  political  challenge? 

U.  N.  SUPPORT  BASIC  TO  FOREIGN  POLICY 

First,  we  are  consistent  in  our  support  of  the 
United  Nations.  That  support  is  basic  to  our 
foreign  policy. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  U.N.'s  shortcomings. 
And  I  realize  that  it  has  had  its  failures.  But  its 
successes  have  far  outweighed  those  failures. 
Korea  stands  as  the  first  successful  collective 
action  to  repel  aggression  by  an  international 
body.  Iran,  Kashmir,  Indonesia,  Greece,  the 
Italian  colonies  in  North  Africa — these  are  some 
of  the  political  pressure  areas  into  which  the  U.N. 
lias  stepped  in  tlie  cause  of  peace  and  stability. 
These  are  some  of  the  places  where  great  tensions 
and  sometimes  outright  conflict  have  given  way  to 
peaceful  solution  because  of  U.N.  mediation. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  U.N.'s  shortcomings.  As 
you  know,  we  are  pressing  for  a  review  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  with  an  eye  to  strengthening  the 
organization.  A  congressional  committee,  chaired 
by  Senator  Wiley  of  Wisconsin,  has  set  out  to  de- 
termine what  the  American  public  thinks  about  the 
possibility  of  charter  revision.  The  question  of 
charter  review  will  be  on  tlie  U.N.  agenda  in  19.55. 

The  charter  itself  provides  for  such  review  at 
a  time  and  place  to  be  decided  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  an  aflirmative  vote 
by  any  seven  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

I  would  not  leave  the  impression,  however,  that 
revision  of  the  charter,  if  and  when  it  takes  place, 
is  going  to  settle  all  of  the  problems  faced  by  the 
U.N.  Nor  would  I  imply  tliat  lack  of  such  re- 
vision has  kept  the  U.N.  from  making  real  progress 
in  the  past. 

Whatever  its  limitations,  the  United  Nations 
remains  mankind's  best  liope  for  peace.  If  it  lias 
not  lived  up  to  some  of  the  hopes  of  its  founders, 
that  is  less  due  to  its  inadequacies  tiian  to  the 
nature  of  the  world  in  which  it  has  been  forced 
to  operate.     A  realistic  balancing  of  the  U.N.  ac- 
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count  will  show  that  its  credits  far  outweigh  its 
debits. 

The  United  Nations  remains — to  use  President 
Eisenhower's  phrase — "sheer  necessity." 

There  is  a  small  minority  of  Americans  which 
does  not  support  the  U.N.  And  there  are  some 
who  see  it  as  a  threat  to  our  cherished  political  and 
economic  rights.  There  are  even  those  who  would 
severely  curtail  the  President's  constitutional 
treaty  powers  to  insure  that  we  make  no  inter- 
national agreement  which  will  infringe  these 
rights. 

I  can  understand  the  feeling  of  those  who  seek 
to  protect  our  basic  liberties.  And,  as  I  have  al- 
ready made  quite  clear,  I  sympathize  with  their 
desire  to  take  precautions  against  violation.  But 
I  do  not  see  that  the  United  Nations,  an  organiza- 
tion of  sovereign  states,  is  any  threat.  And  I 
certainly  do  not  believe  that  limitation  of  the 
President's  treaty  powers  would  in  any  way  prove 
beneficial  to  our  country. 

TREATY  POWER  AMENDMENT  THREATENS  FOREIGN  POLICY 

If  anything,  a  severe  limitation  on  these  powers 
would  prove  most  damaging  to  our  foreign  policy. 

Today,  there  are  several  amendments  before 
Congress  which  would  sharply  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's treaty  power.  Adoption  would  positively 
cripple  the  foreign  policy-making  process. 

It  would  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into 
many  of  the  types  of  treaties  now  in  force,  among 
them  the  standard  treaty  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce. It  would,  in  effect,  destroy  the  executive 
agreement,  one  of  the  most  vital  tools  the  Presi- 
dent has  for  moving  rapidly  to  meet  emergency 
situations.  It  would  severely  damage  our  interna- 
tional prestige  and  our  diplomatic  bargaining 
position.  The  hurdles  which  any  treaty  would 
have  to  clear  to  become  law  would  be  so  great  and 
so  time-consuming  as  to  cause  any  country  with 
which  we  were  negotiating  to  wonder  whether  the 
President  indeed  had  any  negotiating  authority 
at  all. 

If  there  are  compelling  reasons  why  such  an 
amendment  should  not  be  adopted,  there  are 
equally  compelling  reasons  why  the  existing  treaty 
power  should  not  be  curtailed  at  all. 

The  existing  treaty  provisions  have  stood  the 
test  of  time  remarkably  well.  In  more  than  175 
years  there  has  not  been  a  single  abuse  of  the 
treaty  power.  And  in  all  that  time,  the  courts, 
who  have  the  power  to  do  so,  have  not  ruled  a  sin- 
gle treaty  invalid. 

There  are  more  than  adequate  safeguards 
against  abuse  of  the  treaty  power.  These  are  just 
a  few  of  them : 

No  treaty  can  become  the  law  of  the  land  with- 
out ratification  by  the  United  States  Senate. 
Such  ratification  requires  the  approval  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  voting.     The  Senate  has 


been  most  painstaking  and  cautious  in  its  approval 
of  treaties. 

Many  treaties  must  be  implemented  by  addi- 
tional legislation  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  be- 
fore they  can  go  into  effect. 

Any  treaty,  once  approved,  can  be  voided  as 
U.S.  law  by  a  simple  act  of  Congress. 

The  public  does  participate  directly  in  the 
treaty-making  process  in  that  interested  groups 
and  individuals  are  invited  to  express  their  point 
of  view  before  a  treaty  is  approved  by  the  Senate. 

And,  as  I  have  already  noted,  the  courts  can 
invalidate  any  treaty  if  they  find  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  Constitution. 

Given  these  safeguards,  I  frankly  cannot  see 
the  necessity  for  amending  the  treaty  power.  I 
can  see  that  irreparable  harm  can  be  done  given 
any  severe  amendment. 

I  have  spoken  at  length  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  related  matters.  Continued  support  of  the 
United  Nations  is  one  plank  that  must  remain  in 
our  foreign-policy  platform  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
great  political  challenge  of  our  time.  But  there 
are  other  planks. 

REGIONAL  DEFENSE  SETUPS  ESSENTIAL 

One  such  lies  in  continued  development  of  a 
sound  defense  system  and  of  the  regional  defense 
arrangements  which  are  so  basic  to  that  system. 
These  arrangements  have  been  made  in  keeping 
with  the  U.N.  Charter.  They  exist  in  some  form 
in  Europe,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  in 
parts  of  the  Pacific. 

A  regional  defense  agi'eement  is  not  only  de- 
signed to  meet  and  repel  attack.  It  also  has  consid- 
erable deterrent  value.  I  think  that  that  deterrent 
value  has  certainly  been  demonstrated  in  Western 
Europe.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
is  one  of  the  keystones  of  the  free  world  defense 
system.    And  it  is  a  going  concern. 

It  is  also  an  example  of  what  nations  can  do  in 
overcoming  differences  of  background,  culture, 
and  political  institutions  in  the  interest  of  common 
defense. 

If  it  is  essential  that  we  continue  to  strengthen 
our  defenses  both  at  home  and  in  alliance  with  our 
friends,  it  is  equally  essential  that  we  keep  the  door 
constantly  open  for  such  negotiations  which 
clearly  promise  to  relieve  the  tensions  that  beset 
the  world. 

As  Mr.  Dulles  put  it  recently,  "The  path  toward 
peace  is  a  broad  one,  open  to  all  who  wish  to  join 
in  efforts  to  protect  mankind  from  the  dark  con- 
sequences of  another  war." 

We  have  always  stood  ready  to  negotiate  with 
those  who  would  negotiate  in  good  faith.  And  we 
have  certainly  made  evei-y  effort  to  make  this  clear 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Time  and  again,  we  have 
offered  to  confer  at  the  foreign  ministers'  level 
with  a  view  to  settling  some  of  the  basic  problems 
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which  make  for  tension  in  Europe  and  in  the 
world.  And  we  have  made  this  oner  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  European  allies. 

We  have  taken  the  position  that  deeds,  not  mere 
words,  must  open  the  road  to  stable  peace.  We  see 
no  advantage  in  engaging  in  a  propaganda  duel 
at  the  conference  table.  We  see  every  advantage 
to  humanity  and  to  ourselves  in  conferring  realis- 
tically on  those  specific  issues  which  cry  out  for 
solution. 

We  believe,  for  example,  that  a  treaty  which  will 
give  Austria  her  full  independence  and  will  rid 
her  of  foreign  troops  is  long  overdue.  We  believe 
that  the  Soviet  Union  ought  to  work  with  us  in 
helping  the  German  people  to  unite  their  nation  by 
peaceful  means.  We  believe  that  these  and  other 
foreign  policy  objectives  can  be  realized  by  Soviet 
willingness  to  confer  with  us  in  an  honest  effort  to 
reach  agreement.  We  are  not  asking  the  impossi- 
ble of  the  Soviets.  We  have  not  been  inflexible  in 
our  position.  We  have  simply  asked  for  reason- 
able cooperation  on  Moscow's  part.  It  is  our  ur- 
gent hope  that  that  cooperation  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

Our  attitude  toward  the  general  question  of  dis- 
armament is  also  a  reasonable  one.  We  have  put 
forward  a  series  of  proposals  in  the  United  Na- 
tions relative  to  disarmament.  These  proposals 
have  attracted  considerable  support  among  U.N. 
members.  However,  we  do  not  insist  that  they 
represent  the  millennium.  We  certainly  do  not 
maintain  that  the  proposals  cannot  be  improved. 
We  are  prepared  to  listen  to  proposals  for  im- 
provement and  to  other  proposals  as  well. 

DISARMAMENTiAGREEMENT  REQUIRES  SAFEGUARDS 

But  on  this  one  thing  we  do  and  must  stand 
firm :  There  must  be  adequate  safeguards  to  in- 
sure that  all  nations  comply  with  any  negotiated 
disarmament  agreement.  And  there  must  be  a 
sound  system  whereby  adequate  warning  can  be 
given  should  any  nation  or  nations  seek  to  evade 
or  violate  the  agreement. 

We  stand  ready  to  proceed  with  disarmament 
negotiations.  We  await  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  also  ready  and  willing  to  negotiate  on 
this  issue  with  sincerity  and  good  faith. 

There  is  one  more  approach  to  the  political 
challenge  we  face  that  I  would  mention.  And 
that  is  the  need  to  make  it  crystal  clear  where  we 
stand  on  the  colonialism  issue. 

We  understand  that  the  l!)th  century  colonial- 
ism of  which  Rudyard  Kipling  wrote  with  such 
fervor  is  behind  us  never  to  return.  We  do  not 
regret  its  passing.  We  are  and  always  have  been 
sj'mpathetic  toward  those  wlio  seek  self-govern- 
ment. Our  own  record  in  the  Pacific  testifies  to 
that.  Our  history  and  our  traditions  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  self-government  principle. 

We  shall  continue  to  champion  self-government 
for  colonial  peoples.     We  shall  continue  to  urge 
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that  they  and  those  who  govern  them  work  to- 
gether toward  the  goal  they  seek.  Orderly  prog- 
ress, not  mass  violence,  is  the  only  sane  road  to 
self-government. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  that  road  has  been 
traveled  to  its  end  by  many  of  the  peoples  of 
Asia.  More  than  half  a  dozen  newly  independent 
states  have  emerged  in  Asia  since  the  close  of 
World  War  II.  To  our  way  of  thinking,  this 
record  is  a  tribute  both  to  those  who  have  acnieved 
self-government  and  those  Western  nations  who 
have  worked  with  them  in  achieving  it.  It  indi- 
cates that  both  have  approached  a  dilficult  mutual 
problem  with  a  sense  of  realism. 

The  Economic  Challenge 

I  should  like  now  to  turn  to  the  third  and  last 
of  the  three  great  challenges  which  I  said  I  would 
discuss:  the  economic  challenge.  This  challenge 
is  no  less  pressing  than  those  in  the  moral  and 
political  fields.  It  is  no  less  directly  related  to 
the  security  of  our  country. 

The  economic  challenge  poses  this  question: 
Can  we  Americans  play  our  role  in  fostering  a 
healthy  world  economy  while  maintaining  our 
own  economic  stability  at  home  ? 

I  believe  that  we  can.  I  know  that  we  must.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  we  will. 

For,  once  again,  the  economic  facts  of  life  leave 
us  with  no  sound  alternative.  What  are  some  of 
these  facts? 

In  the  first  place,  America's  economy  cannot  be 
segregated  from  the  world  economj'.  This  is  an 
interdependent  world  in  the  economic  as  well  as 
in  the  political  sense.  And,  in  some  respects,  our 
economic  dependence  upon  others  is  even  greater 
than  their  dependence  upon  us. 

Consider  how  much  of  our  mineral  supply 
comes  from  abroad.  We  must  import  90  percent 
or  more  of  such  strategic  materials  as  nickel,  tin, 
tantalum,  mica,  chromito.  industrial  diamonds,  and 
quartz  crystal.  In  atldition,  Ave  regularl}'  im- 
port 40  percent  or  more  of  a  dozen  other  vital 
minerals  anuing  them  cobalt,  mercury,  bauxite, 
and  lead. 

Let's  look  at  this  same  problem  in  another  way. 
The  automobile  industry  is  one  of  our  basic  in- 
dustries. It  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  our 
domestic  economic  health.  And  it  plays  a  cru- 
cial role  in  the  manufacture  of  vital  defense  equip- 
ment. 

The  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association  has 
estimated  that  some  184  nuiterials  are  essential  in 
the  production  of  motor  vehicles.  Thirty-eight 
of  these  materials  are  to  a  large  extent  imported. 
A  similar  story  can  be  told  for  other  basic  Ameri- 
can industries. 

But  we  nuist  not  only  buy  vital  materials  from 
other  peoples.  We  nmst  sell  to  them  as  well. 
Tratle  is  a  two-way  street. 
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In  1951,  for  example,  we  sold  other  countries 
4  billion  dollars  more  in  goods  than  we  bought 
from  them.  Since  1920,  our  sales  abroad  have 
been  approximately  70  billion  dollars  more  than 
our  purchases. 

The  difference  here  has  been  made  up  largely 
by  giving  or  lending  other  countries  the  dollars 
with  which  to  buy  our  goods.  The  "dollar  gap" 
has  been  a  constant  problem  since  World  War  II. 
The  net  result  has,  in  effect,  been  a  subsidy  of  our 
export  business.  Without  that  subsidy,  our  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  wheat  farmers  as  well  as  our  ma- 
chine-tool, chemistry,  and  oil  product  industries 
would  have  lost  a  large  part  of  their  market. 

These  are  some  of  the  hard  facts  of  international 
economics  insofar  as  they  concern  the  United 
States.  And  they  will  not  go  away  simply  be- 
cause some  of  us  wish  them  to  do  so. 

What  does  all  this  mean'?  It  means  that  we 
must  do  everything  within  I'eason  to  keep  in- 
ternational trade  flowing  at  the  highest  possible 
levels.  Our  domestic  economic  health  may  well 
suffer  a  breakdown  if  we  fail  to  woi'k  with  other 
nations  to  keep  that  trade  flowing. 

We  have  already  done  a  good  deal  in  this  re- 
spect. We  have  recently  simplified  our  customs 
procedures.  We  have  continued  our  reciprocal 
trade  agreements.  We  are  operating  under  Gatt, 
the  General  Agreement  for  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Under  this  agreement,  participating  countries 
have  reciprocally  reduced  tariffs  on  a  number  of 
key  products.  Through  our  technical-assistance 
program  we  have  been  helping  the  peoples  of  un- 
derdeveloped areas  to  build  up  their  economies  and 
to  raise  their  standards  of  living.  Technical  as- 
sistance, I  might  point  out,  is  just  what  the  term 
implies.  It  is  not  a  full-blown  economic  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Further,  it  is  not  designed  to  work  miracles  over- 
night. It  works  slowly.  But  it  has  gotten  and  is 
getting  results. 

The  thing  we  Americans  need  to  keep  in  mind 
about  this  program  is  that,  in  creating  more  stable 
economies  and  better  standards  of  living,  it  also 
makes  for  better  buyers  and  better  sellers  in  the 
world  market.  Technical  assistance  is  a  humani- 
tarian concept.  But  it  is  also  a  solid  material  in- 
vestment in  an  expanding  world  economy. 

Yes,  the  United  States  has  done  much  to  foster 
world  trade  and  a  world  climate  of  economic 
health.  But  much  remains  to  be  done.  And  we 
^Vjnericans  must  continue  to  take  the  lead  in  get- 
ting it  done. 

Former  Ambassador  Lewis  Douglas  made  that 
very  clear  in  August  when  he  submitted  a  special 
report  to  President  Eisenhower.^  The  report  was 
based  upon  a  study  of  the  world  trade  situation 
and  upon  conversations  which  Mr.  Douglas  and 
his  associates  had  held  with  British  representa- 
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tives.     The  Douglas  report  advised — and  I  quote : 

It  is  for  us  as  soon  as  possible  to  commence  to  remove 
from  our  own  policies  the  impediments  to  freer  trade  and 
currencies. 

For  thirty  years  the  barriers  tliat  we  have  erected 
against  imports  into  the  United  States  have  been  incom- 
patible with  and  have  operated  against  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  international  economic  and  financial  health  and 
equilibrium.  .  .  . 

The  Douglas  report  is  being  considered  by  the 
Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  which 
President  Eisenhower  appointed  to  make  a 
thorough  survey  of  our  overall  trade  position. 
That  Commission  is  scheduled  to  make  its  recom- 
mendations early  next  year. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  chat  with  Clarence  Ran- 
dall, its  chairman,  at  some  length.  And  I  have  the 
definite  impression  that  the  Commission  is  making 
real  progress  and  will  have  some  very  substantial 
proposals  to  make  to  the  Wliite  House. 

Now,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  abolish  our 
tariff  system  or  that  we  allow  foreign  products  to 
flood  the  domestic  market  to  tlie  extent  that  they 
will  seriously  threaten  our  domestic  producers 
or  our  domestic  labor  force.  Nor  was  Ambassa- 
dor Douglas  suggesting  this. 

I  am  suggesting  that  a  balanced  formula  must 
be  found,  and  soon.  I  am  suggesting  that  we  must 
be  prepared  to  give  foreign  sellers  a  reasonable 
chance  to  sell  in  the  American  market.  Wlien  I 
say  that,  I  do  not  say  it  as  a  government  official 
alone.  I  say  it  as  a  businessman  with  concrete 
experience  in  selling  to  the  domestic  market. 

In  the  long  rim,  it  will  be  very  much  to  our  ad- 
vantage to  let  foreign  trade  replace  American  aid. 
This  is  no  mere  slogan.  We  Americans  must  sell 
abroad  to  exist.  We  must  have  customers  to 
whom  to  sell.  And  we  can  have  those  customers 
abroad  only  if  they,  in  turn,  can  sell  to  us. 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  economic  challenge  we 
face  today. 

I  have  spoken  of  three  challenges — the  moral, 
the  political,  and  the  economic.  I  have  tried  to 
make  it  clear  that  each  of  these  challenges  is  in- 
evitably linked  with  the  foreign  policy  making 
process. 

A  sound  foreign  policy  requires  that  each  of 
them  be  met.  To  fail  to  admit  this  truth  to  our- 
selves is  to  play  the  ostrich.  And  this  is  no  time 
for  a  head-in-the-sand  attitude. 

The  problems  posed  for  the  American  people 
are  difficult,  exceedingly  difficult.  They  have  im- 
posed great  sacrifices  upon  us  in  the  past.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  will  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time 
to  come.     But  we  must  live  with  reality. 

We  must  accept  these  problems  for  what  they 
are.  We  must  expend  every  reasonable  effort  to 
solve  them.  Most  important  of  all,  we  must  main- 
tain our  faith  in  ourselves,  in  our  country  and  in 
God. 

There  is  a  great  future  ahead  for  America,  if  we 
but  hold  firmly  to  that  faith. 
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STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY 

Press  release  612  dated  November  3 

At  his  press  conference  on  November  3,  Secre- 
tary Dulles  was  asked  for  Ms  appraisal  of  the  Pan- 
munjom  talks  and  whether  in  his  view  the  Chinese 
C ommjunists  appeared  more  aivxious  for  a  Korean 
political  conference  than  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Secretary  made  the  following  reply : 

I  would  say,  first,  that  I  think  Ambassador  Dean 
has  been  handling  these  talks  with  great  skill,  re- 
sourcefulness, and  patience.  He  has  presented 
many  alternative  approaches  to  the  problem,  but 
so  far  there  has  been  a  wooden  inflexibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Communist  representatives.  It  is,  I 
think,  too  soon  to  tell  yet  whether  that  represents 
an  unwillingness  to  have  the  conference  at  all  or 
whether  it  is  part  of  the  frequently  encountered 
Communist  technique  of  seeming  at  first  to  be  very 
tough  and  very  adamant. 

There  is  some  reason  on  our  part  to  fear  that 
the  Communists  do  not  want  to  have  any  serious 
talks  about  any  concrete  subject.  We  are  still,  as 
you  know,  awaiting  a  reply  to  the  latest  proposal 
for  a  talk  about  (iermany  and  Austria.'  These 
things  are  perhaps  all  of  a  pattern.  We  hope  very 
much  that  there  will  be  a  disposition  to  have  politi- 
cal talks  with  respect  to  areas  of  tensions,  but  there 
is,  so  far,  very  little  to  encourage  us. 

I  am  basing  my  remarks  upon  an  overall  sur- 
vey of  the  situation  and  the  general  reluctance  of 
the  Soviets  to  enter  into  discussions.  There  may 
be  a  (lifTerence  in  that  respect  between  Communist 
China  and  the  Soviets.  I  don't  know  about  that. 
I  hope  that  there  is. 

I  think  that  one  cannot,  however,  take  a  confi- 
dent view  that  they  really  want  to  have  a  confer- 
ence. Certainly  they  are  going  about  it  in  a  queer 
way  if  they  do.  Wliether  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists are  more  anxious  than  tlie  Soviet  Union  for 
a  Korean  political  conference,  I  just  doirt  know. 
They  might  be  less  anxious.  But  we  continue  to 
have  hopes  in  that  respect. 

In  any  case,  the  matter  is  up  actively  for  day- 
to-day  discussion  at  Panmunjom,  and  I  would 


'  The  Soviet  reply  was  delivered  to  tlie  U.S.  Aiiibiis.sa- 
dor  In  Moscow  on  Nov.  3 ;  for  the  President's  comment 
on  the  note,  see  p.  670. 


not  want  to  go  into  the  matter  here  in  a  way 
which  might  embarrass  or  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  actual  negotiations,  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  Ambassador  Dean. 


STATEMENT  BY  LINCOLN  WHITE 
DEPARTMENT  PRESS  OFFICER' 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  discussions  at 
the  United  Nations  on  the  composition  of  the  po- 
litical conference,  there  was  a  suggestion  that  In- 
dia as  chairman  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Eepatria- 
tion  Commission  might  properly  come  to  the  politi- 
cal conference  to  report  as  an  observer  and  to 
answer  questions  on  the  prisoner  question,  which, 
according  to  the  armistice  agreement,  will  be  be- 
fore the  conference  for  a  period  of  30  days. 

This  possibility  has  never  been  fully  discussed 
with  other  governments.  It  is  one  of  the  possi- 
bilities which  we  discussed  in  the  Department 
from  time  to  time.  It  would,  of  course,  be  for 
the  conference  to  decide  whether  it  is  appropriate 
and  desirable  to  have  India  or  any  other  member 
of  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission 
at  the  conference  during  any  discussion  of  the 
prisoner  question. 


STATEMENTS  BY  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 

Printed  below  are  texts  of  statements  made  by 
Ambassador  Arthur  H.  Dean  on  the  folloioing 
occasions:  (1)  his  arrival  at  Seoid  on  October  24 >' 

(2)  the  first  session  at  Panmunjom  on  October  26; 

(3)  the  session  on  October  28;  and  (4)  the  session 
on  October  30. 

October  24 

I  am  delighted  to  be  back  in  Korea  again.    I 

expect  to  see  President  Rhoe  this  afternoon  and  to 
discuss  matters  with  him  and  to  get  the  benefit  of 
his  wise  judgment  and  counsel.  I  was  here  with 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  in  August, 
when  we  initialed  tlie  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  and 
President  Rhec  and  Mr.  Dulles  signed  the  joint 
communique.^ 


'  Made  to  correspondents  on  Oct.  2!). 
'  Bulletin  of  Aug.  17, 19.')3,  pp.  203-204. 
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On  the  first  dsiy  of  October  1953  Foreign  Min- 
ister Pyun  and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  signed 
the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty/  and  we  plan  to  submit 
it  to  our  Senate  sometime  in  January  of  next 
year. 

I  am  authorized  by  President  Eisenhower  and 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  again  to  emphasize  our 
unfaltering  determination  to  work  peacefully  with 
the  Korean  people  for  realization  of  our  common 
objective — a  fi-ee,  independent,  and  unified  Korea. 

As  President  Eisenhower  said  after  the  armi- 
stice was  signed: 

.  .  .  each  of  us  devoutly  prays  that  all  nations  may 
come  to  see  the  wisdom  of  composing  differences  [at  the 
conference  table]  before,  rather  than  after,  there  is  re- 
sort to  brutal  and  futile  battle. 

Now  as  we  strive  to  bring  about  that  wisdom,  there  is, 
in  this  moment  of  sober  satisfaction,  one  thought  that 
must  discipline  our  emotions  and  steady  our  resolution. 
It  is  this :  We  have  won  an  armistice  on  a  single  battle- 
ground— not  peace  in  the  world.  .  .  . 

Throughout  the  coming  months  .  .  .  we  shall  fervently 
strive  to  insure  that  this  armistice  will,  in  fact,  bring  free 
peoples  one  step  nearer  to  their  goal  of  a  world  at  peace. 

I  am  here  as  the  U.S.  emissary  representing  the 
16  nations  of  the  U.N.  Command  and  the  R.O.K. 
pursuant  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  resolution 
of  August  28,  1953,^  and  pursuant  to  the  notes  we 
have  sent  to  the  Chinese  and  North  Korean  Com- 
munists. This  arrangement  has  received  general 
approval  of  the  16  members  of  the  U.N.  and  the 
R.O.K.  During  preliminary  talks  I  shall  have 
the  benefit  of  Dr.  Rhee's  advice. 

I  plan  to  meet  on  Monday  in  the  demilitarized 
zone  with  the  representatives  of  the  other  side  in 
order  to  settle,  at  preliminary  talks,  the  time  and 
place  of  the  forthcoming  political  conference  on 
Korea  to  be  held  pursuant  to  article  IV,  section  60, 
of  the  armistice  agreement.  These  preliminary 
talks  are  in  no  sense  the  political  conference  itself. 
The  composition  of  the  political  conference  on  our 
side  was  settled  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
resolution  of  August  28.  It  includes  the  16  mem- 
bers of  the  U.N.  contributing  troops  to  the  U.N. 
Command  and  R.O.K.,  which  fought  so  gallantly 
and  contributed  so  mightily  to  the  defeat  of 
aggression  on  your  soil.  We  shall  never  forget 
that  we  were  comrades-in-arms  together  against 
the  common  foe. 

At  the  forthcoming  political  conference  itself, 
where  we  will  seek  advice  and  judgment  of  your 
brave  President,  Dr.  Rhee,  and  where  the  Republic 
of  Korea  as  a  sovereign  state  will  be  able  to  make 
its  own  decisions,  we  hope  and  expect  to  bring 
about  a  free,  independent,  and  united  Korea  and 
withdrawal  of  all  Communist  troops  from  Korean 
soil,  without  resumption  of  hostilities.  We  must 
do  our  best  to  bring  this  about  at  the  political  con- 
ference itself  through  peaceful  negotiation.  We 
must  not  be  pessimistic. 


As  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  said  last  week: 

There  remains  the  problem  of  unifying  Korea.  Division 
of  Korea  is  wrong  and,  unhappily,  there  are  similar 
wrongs  elsewhere,  as  in  Germany.  But  new  war  is  not 
the  way  to  right  such  wrongs.  These  will  respond  to 
peaceful  treatment  applied  with  patience,  persistence,  and 
wisdom.  War  today  is  too  terrible  to  be  invoked  to  cure 
such  ills. 

We  are  all  hopeful  that  these  preliminary  talks 
will  be  successfully  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 
For  the  U.N.  and  R.O.K.  side,  they  will  be  con- 
ducted in  an  objective,  businesslike  way  so  that  the 
political  conference  can  open  soon.  If  the  Com- 
munists will  approach  our  preliminary  talks  in  the 
same  spirit,  we  can  reach  agreement  quickly  and 
open  the  door  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  If  not, 
the  whole  world  will  be  bitterly  disappointed. 

As  President  Eisenhower  said  when  recommend- 
ing rehabilitation  and  economic  support  for 
Korea : 

There  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  second  fact  beyond  the 
desperate  need  of  Korea  which,  I  believe,  must  govern 
our  action  at  this  time.  It  is  the  chance — and  the  need — 
for  the  free  peoples  to  give  clear  and  tangible  testimony 
to  their  awareness  that  true  peace  means  more  than  the 
simple  absence  of  war.  It  means  moral  and  material 
health.  It  means  political  order  and  economic  progress. 
It  means  the  living  hope,  in  the  hearts  of  all  peoples,  that 
tomorrow  can  bring  a  more  just,  a  more  free,  a  more  pro- 
ductive life  than  today. 

No  people  on  earth  has  proved  more  valiantly  than  the 
people  of  Korea  their  right  to  hold  and  cherish  this  hope. 
Ours  is  the  task  to  help  and  nourish  this  hoi)e — for  the 
sake  of  one  brave  people,  and  for  the  sake  of  all  peoples 
who  wait  and  watch  to  see  if  free  men  can  be  as  wise  in 
the  ways  of  peace  as  they  have  proved  courageous  in  the 
ways  of  war. 


*  Ibid.,  Oct.  12,  1953,  p.  484. 

•  Ibid.,  Sept.  14,  1953,  p.  366. 


October  26 

We  are  met  in  a  preliminary  meeting — your  rep- 
resentatives and  our  representative — to  try  to 
reach  agreement  on  preliminary  steps  for  the  con- 
vening of  the  political  conference  recommended 
by  article  IV,  section  60,  of  the  armistice  agree- 
ment. We  hope  to  agree  on  a  mutually  satisfac- 
tory time  and  place  and  procedures  for  the 
conference. 

Our  side  has  come  here  in  complete  good  faith 
and  in  spirit  of  reasonableness  to  settle  these  pre- 
liminary administrative  questions  so  that  the 
political  conference  itself  can  convene  and  func- 
tion with  good  chance  of  success.  As  the  emissary 
of  our  side,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  these  pre- 
liminary informal  talks  will  quickly  produce 
agreement  on  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
holding  the  political  conference  in  the  very  near 
future.  I  am  fully  prepared  to  conduct  these  talks 
in  a  practical,  businesslike  way,  and  I  trust  your 
side  will  do  the  same. 

Our  side  had  hoped,  and  was  fully  prepared,  to 
convene  the  political  conference  by  October  28  as 
envisaged  by  the  armistice  agreement.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  delays  not  of  our  making  have  oc- 
curred, but  these  need  not  now  deter  our  chances 
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of  success.  Now  that  we  have  finally  met  to  set 
the  stage  for  the  political  conference,  we  should 
proceed  expeditiously.  Further  delay  might  well 
prove  costly  to  our  hopes,  which  we  trust  your  side 
shares,  for  transferring  the  Korean  question  from 
the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table. 

For  these  reasons  we  suggest  that  the  conference 
be  set  down  to  convene  in  about  -i  weeks— say,  on 
November  23. 

There  is  also  no  excuse  for  not  reaching  agree- 
ment on  a  mutually  satisfactory  place  for  the  con- 
ference. As  you  know,  our  side  has  already  made 
three  suggestions — Honolulu,  San  Francisco,  and 
Geneva.  We  have  not  yet  heard  the  views  of  your 
side  on  these  suggested  places,  but  we  would  wel- 
come them  now. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the  place  selected 
must  have  adequate  meeting  halls,  accommodation 
for  personnel,  and  adequate  translation  and  secre- 
tariat facilities.  It  would,  of  course,  take  even 
more  time  to  build  these  facilities  in  a  place  not 
now  well  equipped  for  conferences  of  this  charac- 
ter. Moreover,  the  atmosphere  must  be  conducive 
to  peaceful  negotiations. 

It  might  also  be  useful  to  exchange  views  here  on 
certain  administrative  aspects  of  the  conference. 
If  we  can  reach  general  agi'eement  on  these  mat- 
ters, we  can  smooth  the  way  for  the  conference  to 
begin  at  an  early  date.  I  am  fully  prepared  to 
come  to  reasonable  agreement  on  these  matters, 
and  I  hope  your  side  is  likewise  prepared. 

My  Government,  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea,  and  the  other  governments  I  repre- 
sent here  have  made  our  joint  attitudes  on  the 
political  conference  as  clear  as  we  can,  in  the 
United  Nations  and  in  six  notes  to  your  side.  We 
have  naturally  been  disappointed  at  the  lack  of  any 
constructive  response  from  your  side  so  far.  But 
we  are  hopeful  that  this  first  opportunity  for  the 
political  representatives  of  the  two  sides  to  meet 
face-to-face  will  yield  results.  We  trust  we  can 
work  with  you  in  a  constructive  manner  which 
will  be  conducive  to  the  holding  of  the  political 
conference. 


October  28 

In  discussing  substantively  one  item  of  the 
agenda  proposed  by  your  side,  namely,  the  in- 
clusion of  neutral  nations,  you  have  moved  from 
a  discussion  of  the  agenda  itself  to  discussion  of 
items  of  the  agenda.  This  action  is  arbitrary  on 
two  counts:  It  involves  a  unilateral  determination 
of  the  agenda  by  your  side  as  the  oilicial  agenda  of 
this  meeting.  It  also  involves  a  unilateral  choice 
of  one  item  in  that  agenda  as  the  jirimary  interest 
and  suljject  of  first  importance. 

The  delegate  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  Unitetl 
Nations  admitted  in  February  of  this  year  tliat  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  contributed  material  to  your  side 


in  the  Korean  hostilities."  In  June  and  July 
1950  and  in  February  1951,  the  United  Nations  de- 
clared your  side  the  aggressor  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict. Your  forces  were  equipped  with  planes, 
tanks,  guns,  and  ammunition  sent  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  Union  has  openly  supported 
your  side  by  word  and  deed.  The  U.S.S.R.  has 
thus  played  a  direct  role  in  the  Korean  hostilities. 
For  this  reason  we  do  not  object  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
participating  in  the  political  conference  on  your 
side,  provided  your  side  desires  it.  Wliy  should 
we  object  to  the  principal  being  there  when  we 
have  accepted  the  presence  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  two 
agents  ? 

The  U.S.S.R.  is  not  a  neutral  nor  are  its  satel- 
lites. If  your  side  desires  the  U.S.S.R.  at  the  po- 
litical conference,  our  side  has  no  objection.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  participation  of  other 
neutral  nations  who  have  not  violated  the  solemn 
covenants  in  the  United  Nations  Charter.  De- 
spite the  solemn  resolution  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  U.S.S.R.  elected  to  help  your  side.  Neverthe- 
less, in  your  note  of  the  19th  of  October '  you,  in 
complete  disregard  of  the  above  undisputed  facts, 
chose  to  classify  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  neutral  nation, 
presumably  as  an  Asian  neutral  nation,  in  view  of 
your  statement  of  this  morning  referring  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  other  Asian  neutral  nations.  We 
cannot  accept  this  suggestion  seriously  or,  indeed, 
iDelieve  that  you  put  it  forward  seriously.  It  is 
really  very  funny. 

Your  side  is  suggesting  that  I  should  ignore  a 
resolution  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly. I  can't  believe  you  are  really  serious  in  ad- 
vancing such  a  strange,  irregular  suggestion.  It 
is  out  of  order  for  you  to  suggest  that  I,  the  emis- 
sary of  the  U.S.,  and  speaking  also  for  the  15  other 
members  and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  should  or 
can  ignore  the  General  Asseniblj'  of  the  United 
Nations.  Only  your  ally,  the  U.S.S.R.,  can  dis- 
regard its  solemn  promises.  I  cannot  accept  it  nor 
even  consider  it.  I  have  heard  you  but  I  cannot 
understand  you.     It  is  not  open  for  discussion. 

India,  Ceylon,  Pakistan,  Burma,  and  Indonesia 
are  truly  neutral  nations.  And  so  are  numerous 
other  countries  as  the  term  is  defined  in  the  arm- 
istice agreement.  If  the  armistice  agreement  pro- 
vided for  the  presence  of  neutral  nations  at  the 
political  conference,  we  would  be  delighted  to 
have  tluMn,  but  it  does  not. 


October  30 

Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  our 
proposal  that  we  discuss  first  time,  place,  and 
procedure  ? 

There  is  another  reason  for  agreeing  on  the  or- 
der of  subjects  contained  in  the  agenda  wliich  I 
have  suggested  for  your  consideration ;  that  is  this : 


'  Ibid.,  Mar.  Ill,  1953,  p.  4120. 
'  Ibid.,  Nov.  2, 1953,  p.  590. 
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It  leaves  the  one  complicated  issue  at  the  end  of 
our  negotiations  instead  of  the  very  start. 

This  is  the  usual  practice  in  negotiations  all  over 
the  ^Yorld,  as  you  know.  Wlien  two  parties  must 
negotiate  in  good  faitli  over  diflicult  matters,  it  is 
wise  to  lead  off  with  the  easier  subjects  and  lead  up 
to  the  harder  ones.  This  procedure  usually  pro- 
duces better  understanding  between  the  parties.  It 
helps  to  create  more  harmonious  working  relations. 
It  builds  confidence.  Then  the  parties  can  deal 
with  the  complicated  issues  in  a  more  favorable  at- 
mosphere. We  do  not  know  each  other  very  well. 
Were  we  to  negotiate  on  simple  subjects,  we  might 
learn  we  could  get  along  together. 

I  strongly  urge  your  consideration  of  this  aspect 
of  our  negotiations.  This  suggested  procedure  as- 
sumes, of  course,  that  both  parties  in  any  negotia- 
tion wish  to  reach  results.  I  am  sure  that  is  the  case 
here.  You  have  indicated  your  wish  to  reach 
agreement  here  and  to  convene  a  political  confer- 
ence soon.  Those  are  our  purposes.  Therefore, 
let  us  start  with  the  items  that  will  produce  results. 
Then  we  can  create  the  right  atmosphere. 

Suppose  we  were  to  proceed  and  had  the  politi- 
cal conference  just  between  the  two  sides.  How  do 
you  know  now  that  we  cannot  agree  at  the  confer- 
ence? Why  not  try  to  meet  together  at  the  politi- 
cal conference  itself  and  work  together? 

A^Hiat  can  be  more  reasonable  than  to  discuss 
time,  place,  and  procedure — here  and  now.  I  as- 
sure you  there  is  no  trick. 

To  discuss  composition  first  is  very  difficult.  In 
the  course  of  our  discussion  of  the  other  matters, 
when  we  get  to  know  each  other  better,  perhaps 
composition  will  evolve.    Who  knows? 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  would  think 
it  over  carefully.  Even  before  discussion  you  call 
me  unreasonable.  I  am  willing  to  discuss  these 
other  matters.  I  am  willing  to  assume  your  side 
will  be  reasonable. 

If  you  want  more  time  to  think  it  over,  I  will  be 
glad  to  recess  until  tomorrow  at  1100  or  until  Mon- 
day at  1100,  whichever  time  or  date  you  prefer. 


PROCEEDINGS  AT  OCTOBER  31  SESSION 

[Excerpt] 

Mr.  Dean  :  I  have  tried  to  show  as  factually  as 
possible  the  reasons  why  I  believe  it  is  sensible  and 
prudent  for  us  to  proceed  along  the  lines  I  have 
suggested.  I  have  made  several  constructive  and 
fair  proposals  for  getting  ahead  with  these  talks 
and  for  meeting  some  of  your  suggestions. 

I  have  studied  your  statements  of  yesterday  care- 
fully, as  I  hope  you  have  studied  mine. 

I  do  not  propose  now  to  reiterate  our  views  on 
why  our  agenda  proposal  is  a  reasonable  and  logi- 
cal one.  I  think  that  I  have  made  that  abundantly 
clear  in  my  statements  of  the  past  several  days. 
I  do  wish  to  point  out,  however,  that  our  side  has 


already  gone  far  to  meet  your  views,  as  expressed 
in  the  exchanges  of  notes  which  preceded  our  meet- 
ings here,  as  well  as  in  the  meetings  themselves. 
We  suggested  these  talks.  We  accepted  your  pro- 
posal to  confer  here  at  Panmunjom  to  discuss  these 
matters.  In  our  first  meeting  I  indicated  clearly 
that  we  I'ecognized  there  were  matters  other  than 
time,  place,  and  procedures  which  might  require 
discussion.  Only  yesterday  I  pointed  out  again 
that  I  am  willing  to  discuss  these  other  matters  in 
a  constructive  spirit  and  with  entire  reasonable- 
ness. In  the  hope  that  some  progress  can  be  made, 
I  have  an  important  question  to  ask  you  after  re- 
viewing our  discussions  of  tlie  past  days.  I  note 
from  your  statement  yesterday  that  you  still  do  not 
consider  that  other  questions  can  be  settled  without 
first  settling  the  question  of  composition  of  the 
political  conference.  You  imply  that  if  one  has  an 
exchange  of  views  on  composition  without  settling 
it,  nothing  will  be  achieved.  But  will  this  lead  to 
a  mutually  acceptable  solution?  In  the  normal 
procedures  of  international  conferences  one  seeks 
a  solution  to  the  questions  on  an  agenda. 

But  failure  to  reach  agreement  immediately  on 
a  first  item  does  not  preclude  moving  on,  without 
prejudice,  to  another  item  or  items  on  which  agree- 
ment can  perhaps  be  reached.  We  then  return  to 
the  earlier  item  to  see  once  more  if  agreement  can 
not  be  reached  in  the  new  circumstances.  Thus, 
agreement  on  succeeding  items  could  contribute 
substantially  to  achieving  agreement  on  earlier 
unfinished  items,  or  agreement  on  each  item  can  be 
held  in  abeyance,  without  prejudice,  pending  final 
solution  on  all  items.  We  might  call  this  a  flexible 
or  unnumbered  agenda.  In  this  way  we  could  as- 
sure that  all  items  on  either  agenda  would  be  dis- 
cussed. I  suggest  this  approach  in  a  sincere 
attempt  to  reach  an  understanding  with  your  side 
on  how  to  proceed.  Assuming  we  are  discussing 
any  particular  item,  would  you  insist  that  final 
agreement  be  reached  on  this  item  before  proceed- 
ing to  discuss  other  matters?  I  hope  not  for  this 
would  be  out  of  keeping  with  international  prac- 
tice. It  would  place  an  almost  impossible  block  in 
the  path  of  further  progress  at  these  meetings.  It 
seems  to  me  that  to  accept  my  suggestion  of  adopt- 
ing this  flexible  method  of  approach  would  be  a 
concrete  step  forward.  I  would  like  to  get  your 
views. 


Kr  SoK  BoK :  ^  This,  as  our  side  pointed  out 
yesterday,  is  but  sleight  of  hand  of  yours  to  con- 
tinue your  opposition  to  discussing  and  settling 
first  the  question  of  composition  of  the  political 
conference.  Our  side  firmly  will  not  agree.  Yes- 
terday you  proposed  that  we  start  with  the  so- 
called  easiest  subjects  and  then  discuss  the  compli- 
cated ones.    We  consider  that  this  is  still  a  pretext 
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of  your  side  for  refusing  to  discuss  and  settle  first 
the  question  of  composition  of  tlie  political  confer- 
ence. In  fact,  no  question  is  diflicult  to  settle  as 
long  as  your  side  has  good  faith  in  negotiation.  It 
is  only  because  your  side  assumes  an  unreasonable 
attitude  against  settlement  through  negotiation 
that  the  question  of  composition  of  the  political 
conference  has  become  what  you  called  a  compli- 
cated question.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  question 
of  composition  of  the  political  conference  is  not 
settled  first,  then  what  you  called  the  easiest  ques- 
tions will  become  complicated  ones.  .  .  .  There- 
fore, the  agenda  and  so-called  proposals  put 
forward  by  your  side  for  flexible  discussions  with 
an  unnumbered  agenda  are  absolutely  unaccepta- 
ble to  our  side  because  they  will  only  lead  our 
discussions  astray  with  confusion. 

Mr.  Dean  :  I  have  not  made  myself  clear.  Please 
do  not  reject  the  proposal  so  quickly.  It  is  really 
very  fundamental.  We  have  given  it  deep  thought. 
It  requires  study.  If,  for  example,  you  wanted  to 
give  me  your  views  on  items  on  our  composite 
agenda,  I  would  listen  very  attentively.  Within  the 
limits  of  my  authority,  I  would  give  you  the  benefit 
of  my  views.  I  would  take  your  views  under  care- 
ful consideration.  I  would  expect  you  to  do  the 
same  with  mine.  If  we  could  move  on  to  another 
topic  where  your  views  and  my  views  on  previous 
topics  were  under  consideration,  we  could  make 
real  progress.  Neither  side  would  then  be  forcing 
its  agenda  on  the  other  side,  or  yielding  on  its 
agenda.  We  would  approach  these  discussions 
mutually  and  reasonably.  I  wonder  if  you  fully 
appreciate  how  constructive  we  have  been.  Let  me 
read  again  the  question  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
my  opening  statement:  "Assuming  we  are  discuss- 
ing any  particular  item,  would  you  insist  that  final 
agreement  be  reached  on  this  item  before  proceed- 
ing to  discuss  other  matters?"  If  your  answer  is 
that  you  did  not  so  insist,  I  think  we  can  make  real 
progi'ess. 

Ki  SoK  BoK :  Your  statement  of  a  moment  ago 
is  merely  intended  to  camouflage  on  the  high- 
sounding  words  your  attempt  of  continuing  your 
opposition  to  our  reasonable  agenda.  It  contains 
nothing  new.  We  can't  agree.  If  your  side  really 
had  sincerity  in  settlement  of  questions,  I  can't 
see  what  justifications  you  could  have  in  refusing 
to  accept  our  agenda  of  discussing  the  question 
of  composition  first.  In  order  that  the  discussions 
between  the  two  sides  may  proceed  in  an  orderly 
and  efficient  manner,  I  once  again  propose  that  the 
agenda  put  forward  by  our  side  be  adopted  and 
that  discussions  on  the  question  of  composition  of 
tlie  political  conference  be  started  immediately. 
If  you  need  more  time  to  consider  the  agenda  put 
forward  by  our  side,  I  propose  a  recess  until 
Monday. 


Soviet  Refusal  To  Confer  on  Germany 
and  Austria 

Statement  hy  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  4 

AVe  are  now  studying  the  Soviet  note  received 
yesterday.  It  is  negative  and  rejects  the  proposal 
which  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  France  made  for  an  early  conference  on  Ger- 
many and  Austria. 

It  seems  further  to  seek  to  prevent  such  a  con- 
ference by  injecting  impossible  conditions  regard- 
ing the  European  Defense  Community,  the  Nato 
system  of  collective  security,  and  the  position  of 
Communist  China.  The  Soviet  note  manifests  no  ' 
intention  to  get  together  but  an  intention  to  cre- 
ate as  many  clifficulties  as  possible. 

Everywhere  we  have  been  trying  to  get  to  grips 
with  the  Soviet  regarding  the  serious  problems 
which  exist  between  the  free  world  and  the  Com- 
munist world. 

1.  We  have  tried  time  after  time  to  get  a  meet- 
ing about  Germany  which  will  bring  about  unifi- 
cation. 

2.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  a  meeting  about 
Austria  which  would  liberate  that  country. 

3.  We  are  trying  in  Koi-ea  to  get  a  meeting  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  unification  of  Korea  and 
withdrawal  of  our  own  as  well  as  other  foreign 
troops. 

4.  In  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion we  have  been  trj'ing  to  bring  the  Soviets  to 
deal  realistically  with  the  problem  of  limitation  of 
armament  and  restriction  on  the  use  of  methods  of 
mass  destruction. 

Peace  for  the  world  is  the  primary  goal  of  the 
American  people  and  the  Administration.  As  a 
people  we  shall  continue  to  be  ready  to  discuss  any 
issue  with  the  Soviet  under  conditions  which  pro- 
vide a  clear  and  dependable  basis  for  agreement. 

Visit  of  German  Economics  Minister 

Press  release  609  dated  November  2 

Dr.  Ludwig  Erhard,  Minister  for  Economics  in 
the  German  Federal  Republic,  has  been  invited  to 
visit  the  United  States.  Durin<T:  his  visit  he  will 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  C()nimerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  is  expected  to 
make  the  journey  witliin  the  next  few  weeks.  The 
visit  will  give  Dr.  Erhard  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  present  U.S.  administra- 
tion and  to  have  informal  talks  with  U.S.  Govern- 
ment officials.  Among  the  subjects  on  which  in- 
formal views  will  be  exchanged  are  trade  and  cur- 
rency problems,  prospects  of  foreign  investment, 
and  economic  relations  generally. 
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Greek  Gratitude  to  People  of  the  United  States 


hy  the  King  of  the  Hellenes ' 


It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  address  you 
today.  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
before  me  those  representatives  of  our  modern 
society  wlio  hold  in  their  hands  perhaps  the  great- 
est power  for  good  in  this  world. 

Your  power  over  man's  thinking  and  acting 
today  is  far  greater  than  any  ever  possessed  by 
kings  or  princes.  I  am  convinced  that  your  sense 
of  responsibility  is  of  equal  strength. 

In  this  spirit  of  confidence  it  is  a  happy  expe- 
rience for  me  to  addi'ess  you.  And  within  the  lim- 
its of  my  own  constitutional  responsibilities  I, 
therefore,  feel  free  and  safe  to  put  before  you  some 
of  my  own  thinking,  which,  I  know,  is  also  the 
thinking  of  my  own  countrymen. 

Talking  to  you,  I  feel  that  I  talk  to  the  whole 
American  people. 

Therefore,  before  saying  anything  else,  I  want 
to  empliasize  my  gratitude,  as  well  as  that  of  my 
people,  for  the  kind  invitation  extended  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Queen  and 
myself  to  visit  your  great  and  beautiful  country 
and  to  meet  the  American  people. 

I  also  want  to  state  how  appreciative  and  grate- 
ful I  am  for  the  warm  reception  and  hospitality 
which  my  wife  and  I  enjoyed  since  the  very  first 
moment  we  set  foot  on  American  soil. 

When  I  have  told  you  something  of  what  we  in 
Greece  think  and  feel  about  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  of  their  mission  in  this  world  as  we 
see  it,  and  of  our  own  responsibilities  toward  you, 
you  will  understand  better  how  truly  grateful  we 
are. 

We  in  Greece  feel  we  have  discovered  the  real 
and  true  America.  It  is  not  just  a  place  and  a 
people.    It  is  an  idea  and  an  ideal. 

We  Greeks  are  better  equipjaed  than  others  to  see 
and  understand  this.    From  the  begiiming  of  his- 


'Address  made  on  Oct.  29  before  the  Joint  Committee 
of  Press,  Radio,  Television,  and  News  Pliotographers  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 


tory  Greece  has  been  the  crossroad  at  which  con- 
flicting civilizations  and  great  human  migrations 
have  met. 

We  Greeks  have  suffered  the  hardships  and  con- 
fusions that  come  from  being  at  the  point  of 
impact.  In  order  to  survive  for  the  past  two 
tliousand  years  and  conserve  our  religion  and  our 
national  consciousness,  we  have  had  to  develop  an 
extraordinar}^  capacity  to  recognize  and  under- 
stand new  ideas,  new  truths,  and  new  values  more 
quickly  than  other  peoples. 

We  in  Greece  think  that  we  have  come  to  under- 
stand the  greatness  and  beauty  of  the  spiritual 
concept  which  is  the  very  essence  of  America. 

I  sometimes  think  that  you  yourselves  have  not 
yet  recognized  the  colossal  help  that  you  have  been 
to  all  of  us  in  Europe.  You  may  now  think  I  am 
only  talking  about  the  material  help,  without 
which  many  of  us,  and  quite  certainly  Greece, 
would  be  today  in  a  pitiful  situation. 

Offering  of  Spiritual  Leadership 

No,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  talking  about 
something  that  is  far  more  important  and  of  far 
greater  consequence  to  all  of  us.  You  have  given 
us  spiritual  leadership,  for  us  to  follow  or  to 
reject.     How  you  have  done  this,  I  will  explain. 

When  the  war  was  over  the  confusion  and  mis- 
ery made  many  of  us  in  Europe  egocentric  and, 
therefore,  also  unconstructive  in  our  thinking  and 
acting. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  war  had  taken  the  very  life 
out  of  the  old  Continent  and  destroyed  the  mission 
which,  only  as  a  Europe  united  in  aim,  could  we 
bring  to  complete  success.  European  civilization 
had  lost  its  spiritual  driving  force.  It  seemed 
about  to  go  imder.  Then,  as  to  a  prayer,  came  the 
answer. 

The  situation  can  b&st  be  described  with  the 
words  of  Walt  Whitman,  one  of  your  own  gi'eat 
poets.      "From    imperfection's    murkiest    cloud, 
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darts  always  forth  one  ray  of  perfect  light,  one 
spark  of  Heaven's  Glory." 

The  people  of  America  decided  to  help  the 
mother  Continent.  It  was  not  so  much  the  ma- 
terial aid  but  the  very  thought  behind  it  which  is 
of  such  spiritual  significance. 

The  generosity,  the  uncomplaining  sacrifices  of 
the  oi'dinary  American  taxpayer,  the  very  spirit 
with  which  the  whole  American  people  made  the 
American  aid  a  material  fact;  that  is  the  leader- 
ship which  you  have  given  us.  It  is  the  very 
"spark  of  Heaven's  Glory." 

It  taught  us  once  again  that  generosity,  unself- 
ishness, friendliness,  human  sympathy,  and  mu- 
tual help  are  the  values  which  can  unite  individual 
nations  and  continents. 

The  Truman  Doctrine,  Marshall  aid,  the  At- 
lantic Pact,  the  Eurojiean  Defense  Council — all 
these  are  signposts  on  our  road  toward  a  reborn 
Europe  that  have  been  given  to  us  by  you. 


Recognition  of  Unselflsli  Motive 

In  Greece  we  know  and  have  absolutely  no  doubt 
that  your  aim,  equal  to  your  thought,  is  unselfish. 
We  know  that,  by  helping  us,  you  want  nothing 
from  us  except  our  friendship  and  our  own  in- 
creased effort  to  help  ourselves.  I,  myself,  am  con- 
vinced that  this  is  also  your  policy  toward  the 
other  countries  whom  you  have  helped.  In  Greece 
you  have  been  recognized  for  what  you  really  are, 
and  this  will  never  change.  Our  gratitude  to  you 
shall  remain  with  us  forever. 

We  know  that  all  you  want  from  us  is  for  us  to 
make  a  united  European  effort,  economically,  po- 
litically, and  militarily.  So  far  in  Greece  we  have 
tried  to  follow  your  noble  aim. 

As  you  know,  we  are  the  country  which,  when 
the  war  was  over,  suffered  a  frightful,  dynamic, 
armed  guerrilla  attack  and  went  through  appalling 
hardships,  worse  than  those  endured  in  the  years 
of  the  war.  In  spite  of  this,  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  your  aid  and  faith  in  us,  we  have  already 
reached  a  point  of  internal  maturity. 

Through  rapid  evolution  and  progress,  even 
during  the  inevitable  postwar  strife,  Greece  has 
managed  to  attain  political  stability,  so  that  today 
my  Constitutional  Government  insures  good  order, 
efficient  planning,  and  guarantees  national  unity. 

This  same  helpful  maturity  is  shown  in  our  rela- 
tions with  other  countries. 

Greece  and  Turkey  have  been  divided  for  over 
500  years  by  history,  tradition,  and  habitual  mu- 
tual distrust. 


Present-Day  Greelt-Turkish  Relations 

Today  we  are  brother  nations.  Last  year,  for 
the  first  time  in  centuries,  a  Greek  King  paid  a 
friendly  visit  to  Turkey  and,  in  return,  the  head 


of  the  Turkish  nation  visited  Greece.  The  recep- 
tion that  was  given  to  me  by  the  Turkish  people 
and  by  the  Greeks  in  return  to  the  Turkish  Presi- 
dent proved  our  mutual  policy  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  the  hearts  of  Greeks  and  Turks  alike. 

It  only  needed  a  courageous  effort  to  break  old 
prejudices  and  to  form  new  bonds  of  friendship  in 
order  to  produce  a  creative  result  that  shall  become 
a  blessing  to  both  nations  alike. 

I  am  as  proud  of  tlie  progress  made  in  Turkey 
and  of  the  Turkish  Army,  one  of  the  best  in  Eu- 
rope, as  I  know  the  Turks  are  proud  of  Greece's 
efforts  to  recover  from  10  years  of  war  and  of  our 
well-trained  armed  forces. 

I  am  proud,  as  I  am  sure  are  also  Yugoslavia  and 
Turkey,  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Ankara  Treaty, 
of  the  spirit  of  unity  which  it  contains,  as  well  as 
of  the  open  doors  it  offers  to  all  our  neiglibors. 

We  have  faith  that  other  nations  will  follow  our 
example. 

We  in  Eastern  Europe  are  determined  to  make 
our  area  one  of  the  most  stable  units  of  the  Con- 
tinent. Because  of  our  geogi'aphic  situation  we 
hope  that,  by  doing  this,  Greece  and  Turkey  can 
become  the  bridge  which  can  link  the  Eastern 
countries  with  the  Western  World. 

Our  relations  with  Yugoslavia  are  continuously 
improving.  We  are  determined  that  the  unity  of 
purpose  and  understanding  that  we  are  forming 
in  Eastern  Europe  shall  not  be  exclusive  but  shall 
become  a  message  of  hope  and  daring  possibility 
to  some  of  our  neighbors,  who,  themselves,  I  am 
sure,  are  longing  for  friendship  and  peace.  We 
stretch  out  our  hands  to  them  and  say  "Wliere 
Greece  and  Tui'key  have  succeeded,  there  you  also 
will  succeed." 


Threat  of  PhilosopFiy  of  Matter 

The  world  is  moving  on.  Past  mistakes,  wrong 
thinking,  enmities,  and  jealousies  disappear  in  the 
face  of  a  far  greater  danger.  This  danger  is  the 
philosophy  of  matter  versus  that  of  spirit.  It 
challenges  our  Western  civilization  as  a  whole  and 
calls  for  a  united  spiritual  and  material  effort. 
There  is  no  time  anymore  for  us  to  tliink  of  the 
Turkish  Army  as  stronger  tlian  tiie  Greek  or  the 
French  as  stronger  than  the  eventual  German  or 
the  German  than  the  French.  There  is  only  time 
for  pride  and  inspiration  in  each  other's  efforts  to 
succeed.  We  all  are  in  danger  because  we  all  are 
bearers  of  the  spirit  of  our  Western  civilization. 

AVc  all  share  the  hoh'  mission  of  bringing  this 
civilization  to  a  successful  bloom. 

But  it  is  this  very  mission  of  ours,  this  very 
unity  of  action  by  us  (o  bring  tlu>  beneficent  spirit 
of  Western  civilization  into  full  Hower,  which  is 
being  threatened  today. 

Only  as  a  Europe  united  in  harmonious  purpose 
can  we  successfully  execute  our  mission.  Europe 
now  stands  at  the  crossroad  of  her  own  history. 
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Either  we  shall  save  ourselves  and  our  Western 
civilization  by  following  the  message  of  unity  of 
purpose  given  us  by  the  United  States,  or  we  shall 
deserve  to  go  under  through  our  own  lack  of  in- 
sight and  our  own  lack  of  faith  in  those  great 
ideals  that  are  common  to  the  dignity  of  man. 

As  sovereign  of  one  of  the  smaller  countries  in 
Europe,  I  express  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  gratitude  of  my  people  for  the  leader- 
ship that  you  have  given.  In  Greece  we  are  fully 
conscious  of  the  responsibility  that  we,  as  a  Euro- 
pean nation,  have  toward  you. 

I  pray  to  God  that  neither  we  nor  others  in  Eu- 
vope  shall  ever  fail  to  recognize  the  spirit  of  great- 
ness that  lies  inherent  within  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  May  none  of  us  ever,  by  grossly 
misunderstanding  you,  turn  your  spirit  away  from 
us  in  bitterness  and  disillusiomnent.  It  is  your 
mission  as  well  as  ours  never  to  sacrifice  human 
value  for  material  gains.  We  shall  keep  faith  in 
you  and  pray  that  you  will  keep  faith  in  us.  God 
bless  you  for  what  you  are  and  what  you  will  be. 


Award  of  Legion  of  Merit  to 
tlie  King  of  tlie  Hellenes 

Following  are  texts  of  statements  made  at  the 
state  dinner  at  the  White  House  in  honor  of  King 
Paul  and  Queen  Fredenka  on  October  28: 

Toast  by  the  President 

Your  Majesty  the  King  and  Your  Majesty  the 
Queen,  distinguished  guests  of  two  nations :  This 
house  is  honored  this  evening  in  the  privilege  of 
entertaining  the  heads  of  a  state  to  which  all  west- 
ern civilization  will  be  forever  indebted. 

Now  this  evening  I  shall  not  weary  you  with 
reciting  those  things  which  every  schoolboy  and 
every  schoolgirl  knows  about  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  Greece  in  science  and  art  and  philosophy. 
In  all  those  things  they  have  helped  to  make  our 
Nation's  and  other  western  nations'  civilization 
what  it  is. 

Rather,  I  should  like  to  talk  for  just  a  second 
about  modern  Greece.  In  this  time,  when  all  the 
world  is  divided  by  virtue  of  a  struggle  between 
those  who  believe  in  the  essential  dignity  of  man 
as  a  creature  created  in  the  image  of  his  God  and 
those  who  contend  that  man  is  nothing  but  a  pawn, 
a  creature  of  the  state,  and  has  no  reason  for  exist- 
ence except  as  he  can  glorify  that  temporal  power 
of  the  state,  Greece  ranks  high  as  a  champion  on 
the  side  of  human  dignity  and  freedom. 

As  World  War  II  started,  Greece  asked  no  favor 
except  the  opportunity  to  stand  for  those  rights 
in  which  it  believed,  and  it  gave  to  the  world  an 
example  of  battle,  although  temporarily  a  losing 


one,  a  battle  that  thrilled  the  hearts  of  all  free 
men  and  free  women  everywhere. 

Because  of  that  example,  because  of  the  privi- 
lege that  has  been  mine  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower's  in 
knowing  these  two,  the  heads  of  the  Greek  State, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  this  evening 
is  requesting  a  privilege  of  His  Majesty  the  King 
to  accept  from  us  an  honor — the  highest  decora- 
tion that  in  time  of  peace  our  Government  can 
confer  upon  a  citizen  of  another  country. 

And,  with  your  indulgence,  I  shall  read  the 
Citation : 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, authorized  by  Act  of  Congress  July  20,  1942, 
has  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit,  Degree  of  Chief 
Commander,  to  Paul  I,  the  King  of  the  Hellenes, 
for  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  in  the  per- 
formance of  outstanding  services. 

"Paul  I,  King  of  the  Hellenes,  has  made  a  per- 
sonal contribution  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  warm  friendship  between  his  people  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  His  devotion  to  the 
ideals  which  are  shared  by  Greece  and  the  United 
States  has  been  reflected  in  the  resolute  manner 
in  which  he  has  led  his  people  in  the  defense  of 
those  ideals  against  great  physical  odds.  His  in- 
terest in  and  support  of  unity  of  the  free  nations 
have  been  a  magnificient  example  to  his  people 
who  have  willingly  assumed  the  burdens  of  those 
who  must  guai'd  freedom." 

Your  Majesty,  as  I  hand  this  to  you  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  company  to  rise  and  with  me  drink  a 
toast  to  Your  Majesty  the  King  and  Your  Maj- 
esty the  Queen  of  Greece. 


Response  by  the  King  of  Greece 

Mr.  President,  your  warm  and  gracious  words 
and  the  great  honor  you  have  just  bestowed  on 
me  have  deeply  moved  me,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Queen  shares  my  feeling. 

Your  invitation  to  us  to  visit  your  great  country 
has  not  only  given  us  the  greatest  pleasure  but 
has  also  been  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction  to  my 
people.  For  your  gesture  clearly  demonstrates  to 
all  that  the  people  of  America  are  mindful  of  the 
sacrifices  and  efforts  which  the  people  of  Greece 
have  made  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

From  Greece,  the  land  in  which  democracy  was 
born,  I  bring  you  the  salute  of  my  people,  to  whom, 
allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  President,  you  have  long 
been  a  familiar  and  loved  figure.  But  today  we 
salute,  in  you,  the  head  of  the  Nation  which  leads 
the  democratic  world  in  the  struggle  against  to- 
talitarian aggression.  In  this  effort,  which  re- 
quires patience  and  determination,  we  are  com- 
pletely and  wholeheartedly  at  your  side. 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  that  my  people  fought 
a  10  years'  war  against  the  forces  of  destruction. 
They  defeated  the  Fascists  in  Albania.    It  was 
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the  first  Allied  victory  against  the  Axis.  They  re- 
sisted tlie  Nazis  to  the  bitter  end.  Their  spirit  was 
not  broken  by  4  years  of  devastating  occupation. 
And  then  when  other  countries  were  beginning  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  peace,  a  new  and  more  hor- 
rible form  of  invasion  came  to  ravage  my  deso- 
lated counti'V.  We  stood  up  to  resist  this  too,  and 
America  gave  us  the  material  equipment  to  do  so, 
but  the  Greeks  gave  tlieir  hearts  and  their  strength 
and  their  lives  to  fight  the  invader.  Greece  is  the 
first  democratic  country  which  completely  defeated 
full-scale  aggression  by  militant  communism.  We 
shall  never  forget  that  America  came  to  our  aid  so 
generously  in  that  hour  of  desperate  crisis. 

The  reason  why  the  Greek  people  have  been  able 
to  go  on  fighting  for  so  many  years  against  such 
odds,  and  in  the  face  of  such  overwhelming  dis- 
aster, is  tliat  we  believe,  with  all  the  faith  of 
which  we  are  capable,  in  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  democracy  wliich  are  our  ancient  heritage. 

That  is  why,  when  this  menace  appeared  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  our  shores,  the  young  men  of 
Greece  volunteered  to  fight  in  Korea,  where  I  be- 
lieve you  will  agree  they  have  acquitted  themselves 
well. 

Your  invitation  to  the  Queen  and  to  me  to  visit 
this  wonderful  country  was  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed by  my  people  as  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
express  the  gratitude  of  all  of  us  to  all  the  citizens 
of  America  for  their  understanding  and  assistance. 

May  I  add,  Mr.  President,  with  some  pride,  that 
in  the  civil  as  well  as  the  military  field  American 
aid  is  yielding  fruit  that  cannot  but  be  highly 
gratifying  to  the  American  taxpayer,  who  has 
made  considerable  sacrifices  on  our  behalf. 

Not  only  have  we  defeated  aggressors  in  war, 
but  we  are  now  building  Greece  into  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  democracy,  strong  politically,  and 
a  progressive  and  constructive  administration, 
strong  economically  and  strong  militarily,  present- 
ing a  firm  barrier  against  further  aggression  in 
an  area  vital  to  the  West. 

In  defending  freedom  and  democracy  with  all 
our  strength,  we  believe  in  my  country,  as  you  do 
in  yours,  that  material  power  while  very  neces- 
sary is  not  in  itself  sufficient,  that  the  true  strength 
of  our  civilization  lies  in  its  spiritual  and  moral 
values. 

It  is  a  comfort  and  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us 
to  realize  that  this  belief  is  fully  shared  and  ear- 
nestly expressed  by  all  the  leaders  of  the  American 
Nation.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  place  our  trust 
in  the  vitality  and  excellence  of  our  common  in- 
stitutions and  traditions,  in  tlie  ultimate  preva- 
lence of  good.  And,  above  all,  we  place  our  trust 
in  God. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  thank  you  once  more  for 
the  honor  you  have  bestowed  on  me  and,  through 
me,  to  my  country.  And  may  I  drink  to  your 
health,  and  my  best  wishes  to  you  and  to  Mrs. 
Eisenhower. 


Storage  of  Atomic  Weapons 

Press  release  Cll  dated  November  3 

At  his  press  conference  on  November  3,  Secre- 
tary Dulles  was  asked  whether  the  United  States 
planned  to  store  atomic  bombs  in  Spain.  The 
Secretary  Tnade  the  following  reply  : 

I  assume  your  question  is  prompted  by  some 
press  stories  from  Madrid.  I  don't  know  precisely 
what  was  said  by  [Air  Force]  Secretary  Talbott 
or  General  Twining  but  I  can  say  this:  We  have 
no  plans  for  storing  atomic  weapons  in  Spain.  If 
and  when  we  have  plans  for  storing  atomic  weap- 
ons, we  shall  not  announce  them  publicly  to  the 
world  and  to  our  potential  enemy. 


Economic  Aid  to  Israel 

Stateinent  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  604  dated  October  28 

I  have  today  recommended  to  President  Eisen- 
hower that  a  grant  of  economic  aid  be  made  to 
Israel  in  the  sum  of  approximately  $26  million 
in  respect  of  the  first  6  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  is  the  amount  which  previously 
had  been  tentatively  earmarked  for  allocation  to 
Israel  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953,  in 
agreement  with  Mr.  Stassen,  Director  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Administration. 

Definitive  action  in  this  matter  was  deferred 
because  of  differences  between  the  State  of  Israel 
and  the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Or- 
ganization relating  to  a  Jordan  Kiver  water  diver- 
sion project.^  This  work,  recently  undertaken  by 
Israel,  is  in  part  in  the  demilitarized  zone  between 
Israel    and    Syria.     On    September    23    General 


'  When  asked  at  his  news  conference  on  October  27 
about  the  problem  of  aid  to  Israel  and  under  what  condi- 
tions the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to  restore  full 
economic  aid  to  Israel,  Secretary  Dulles  replied  as  fol- 
lows (press  release  602)  : 

"Let  me  say  that  your  question  carries  an  implication 
that  I  would  have  to  correct  when  you  say  'restorin;:  full 
economic  aid  to  Israel.'  You  understand  that  what 
has  happened  was  that  Conjiress  appropriated  a  lump 
sum  to  be  available  for  this  fiscal  year  endini;  next  June 
:{0  for  the  area  of  the  Near  Kast  and  North  Africa.  So 
far,  except  for  technical  assistance,  no  grants  have  been 
made  to  anyone  out  of  that  fund  for  economic  assistance. 
Now  when  you  get  into  the  reason  why  there  has  been 
a  deferment  in  this  matter,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  do  not 
think  that  I  can  very  proiH^rly  discuss  that  this  morning 
because  while  we  are  talking  here  this  same  subject  Is 
being  discussed  before  the  Security  Council,  which  is  con- 
sidering the  report  of  General  liennike  with  reference  to 
the  .Ionian  water  diversion,  hydroelectric  i>roject  on  which 
he  lias  asked  for  a  suspension  of  work  by  Israel.  .\s  long 
as  that  is  up  at  the  moment  for  discussion — at  this  very 
instant,  I  think,  by  the  Security  Council — I  think  it  Is 
obviously  inappropriate  for  me  to  talk  about  it  in  a  way 
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Vagn  Bennike,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Su- 
pervision Organization,  requested  -  tliat  Israel 
sliould  cease  work  on  this  i:)roject  pending  some  ar- 
rangement which  would  insure  its  conformity  with 
the  Syria-Israel  Armistice  Agreement.  The 
State  of  Israel  did  not  meet  General  Bennike's  re- 
quest. It  seemed  that,  if  the  United  States  granted 
economic  aid  under  tliese  circumstances,  it  would 
tend  to  undermine  tlie  authority  of  tlie  United 
Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization.  That 
authority  is  indispensable  to  the  prevention  of  gen- 
eral hostilities  and  chaos  in  the  area. 

Yesterday  in  the  United  Nations  the  spokesman 
for  the  Government  of  Israel,  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  the  President  of  the  Security  Council, 
agreed  that  the  work  started  by  Israel  in  the  de- 
militarized zone  would  be  suspended  pending  ur- 
gent examination  of  the  question  by  the  Council. 
The  Security  Council  thereupon,  by  unanimous 
resolution,  took  jurisdiction  of  the  matter  and  con- 
fii-med  the  suspension  of  work  on  the  project.  The 
spokesman  for  the  Government  of  Israel  also 
stated  to  the  Council  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
his  Government  that  it  would  in  the  future  co- 
operate with  the  Council's  efforts  to  reach  a  solu- 
tion, taking  account  of  all  legitimate  interests. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  the 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization 
in  this  matter  has  thus  been  realized,  and  the  im- 
pediment to  the  present  grant  of  economic  aid 
to  Israel  has  been  removed. 

Progi'ams  for  economic  aid  to  other  states  of 
the  Near  East  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  formu- 
lation, and  it  is  expected  that  some  of  them  can 
shortly  be  announced. 


Czechoslovak  Independence  Day 

The  following  messages  from  the  President  and 
Secretary  Dulles  were  sent  to  the  Czechoslovak 
National  Council  of  America  in  commemoration 
of  the  traditional  C zechoslovah  Indefendence  Day 
observed  on  Octoher  28: 

The  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic  will  always  be  an  occasion  of 
especial  interest  to  the  American  people,  for  it 
was  in  this  country  that  the  Czechoslovak  declara- 
tion of  independence  was  proclaimed.  Following 
the  traditions  of  both  the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks 
this  document,  holding  that  governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 


asserted  the  same  political  truths  immortalized  by 
our  own  Declaration  of  Independence. 

We  Americans  are  convinced  that  the  cause  of 
peace  would  gain  immeasurably  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  governments,  in  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe,  freely  chosen  by  the  people — governments 
freed  from  foreign  domination.  We  are  equally 
convinced  that  such  freely  chosen  governments 
will  eventually  arise  again  and  basic  human  rights 
will  be  restored  to  thousands  now  denied  tliem. 
This  rebirth  is  inevitable  in  a  nation  and  a  people 
charged  with  that  burning  desire  for  freedom  and 
belief  in  human  dignity  that  was  courageously 
proclaimed  by  the  great  Thomas  G.  Masaryk. 
He  will  ever  be  an  inspiration  to  all  who  love  free- 
dom. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 


which  might  be  misinterpreted  as  getting  into  a  matter 
which  is  in  the  proper  judicial  channels." 

Asked  if  he  meant  that  there  have  been  no  allocations 
to  the  Arab  States,  the  Secretary  replied : 

"That  is  right." 

For  text  of  the  Secretary's  statement  of  Oct.  23,  see 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  2,  1953,  p.  589. 

'  U.N.  doc.  S/3122,  Annex  I. 


I  Tim  happy  to  send  warm  greetings  on  this  day 
of  Czechoslovak  national  liberty. 

It  is  a  day  on  which  Czechoslovak  citizens  in 
every  part  of  the  free  world  will  gatlier  to  honor 
the  memory  of  the  founder  of  their  republic, 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk. 

The  celebration  of  this  Independence  Day  is 
more  important  than  ever  as  the  communists  are 
doing  everything  they  can  to  destroy  the  signifi- 
cance and  defame  the  democratic  past  of  the 
Czechoslovaks. 

We  know  that  traditions  so  deeply  rooted  and 
so  expressive  of  human  aspirations  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed and  will  again  govern  and  quicken  the  life 
of  the  peox^le. 

We  see  now  the  concept  of  Europeun  union  tak- 
ing concrete  form.  This  development  holds  out 
assurance  to  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia — an  as- 
surance that  once  they  are  again  free  to  elect  their 
own  government,  they  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  life  and  benefits  of  this  community. 

John  Fostee  Dulles 


Americans  in  Soviet  Prison  Camps 

Press  release  610  dated  November  3 

At  his  press  conference  on  November  3,  Secre- 
tary Dulles  was  asked  what  infortnation  he  had 
on  Leland  Towers  and  Homer  H.  Cox^  reported 
hy  repatriated  Austrian  prisoners  of  war  to  he  in 
a  Soviet  prison  camp.  The  Secretary  made  the 
following  reply: 

We  have  gathered  together  whatever  informa- 
tion we  could  get  with  reference  to  Americans  re- 
ported to  be  in  Eussian  prison  camps.  We  have 
asked  Ambassador  Bohlen  to  take  their  cases  up 
with  the  Soviet  Goveriunent.  He  did  that  per- 
sonally yesterday,  requesting  their  release,  and  we 
are  awaiting  a  reply  on  that. 
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Initial  FOA  Allotment  to  Spain 

The  first  allotment  of  defense  support  funds  for 
Spain,  under  the  economic  aid  agreement  signed 
by  that  nation  and  the  United  States  on  September 
26/  was  made  on  November  6,  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration  announced  on  that  date. 

This  first  allotment,  for  $11  million,  was  made 
on  an  interim  basis  in  anticipation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  FoA  economic  program  for  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  United  States  Operations  Mission  in  Ma- 
drid, headed  by  Edward  L.  Williams,  is  working 
with  the  Spanish  Government  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram for  the  use  of  this  allotment,  which  is  in- 
tended to  cover  urgently  needed  raw  materials  and 
equipment.  In  accordance  with  this  program,  the 
Spanish  Government  is  expected  to  submit  requests 
shortly  for  purchases  of  specific  commodities.  As 
each  purchase  request  is  approved  by  Foa,  the 
agency  will  issue  a  procurement  authorization  en- 
abling the  purchase  to  be  made. 

The  allotment  is  drawn  from  the  $85  million 
available  for  economic  defense  support  for  Spain 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  under  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1953.  The  primai'y  object  of  the  de- 
fense support  program  for  Spain  is  to  strengthen 
the  economic  foundation  for  the  program  of  mili- 
tary cooperation  which  is  provided  for  in  the  U.S.- 
Spanish Defense  Agreement,  also  signed  on  Sep- 
tember 26.^ 

In  addition  to  the  $85  million  for  defense  sup- 
port, $141  million  also  will  be  made  available  for 
assistance  to  Spain  in  the  form  of  military  end- 
items,  under  the  mutual  security  program. 


Credit  to  Japan  for  Purchase 
of  U.S.  Cotton 


31/^  percent  per  annum  will  be  drawn  on  the  Bank 
of  Japan.  Only  those  sales  contracts  entered  into 
subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of  the  agreement 
between  the  Bank  of  Japan  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  establishing  the  line  of  credit  will  be  eligible 
for  financing  thereunder.  The  date  of  the  agree- 
ment will  be  announced  when  negotiations  are 
completed,  along  with  additional  information  rela- 
tive to  operational  procedures.  At  that  time  all 
inquiries  relating  to  availability  of  the  credit 
should  be  addressed  by  the  American  cotton  ship- 
per to  his  bank  or  banks  in  the  United  States  or 
to  his  agents  or  customers  in  Japan. 

The  bank  pointed  out  that  facilitation  of  the 
cotton  trade,  which  is  the  purpose  of  the  credit,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  United  States- 
Japanese  economic  relations.  In  recent  years  Ja- 
pan has  been  the  largest  export  market  for  United 
States  cotton  and  hence  is  of  great  significance  to 
our  cotton  industry.  The  supply  of  American 
cotton  in  the  United  States  during  the  1953-54 
year  is  estimated  at  21.0  million  bales,  while  do- 
mestic and  export  disappearances  during  the  pres- 
ent year  are  estimated  at  12.6  million  bales,  leav- 
ing an  estimated  8.4  million  bale  cari-yover  at  the 
end  of  the  jear.  Exports  during  1952-53  crop 
years  amounted  to  3.2  million  bales. 

The  Japanese  textile  industry  is  looking  for- 
ward to  an  active  year,  which  indicates  an  annual 
requirement  of  2.2  million  bales  of  which  the  share 
of  dollar  cotton  to  be  imported  is  tentatively  placed 
at  1.2  million  bales.  The  credit  established  will 
therefore  finance  approximately  a  quarter  of  Ja- 
pan's dollar  cotton  requirements  during  the  pres- 
ent crop  year,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  funds 
will  be  used  during  the  period  from  November  to 
April.  Presently  the  Japanese  textile  industry  is 
enjoying  a  boom  period  as  compared  to  the  slug- 
gishness of  the  industry  6  months  ago.  Domestic 
sales  in  Japan  have  risen  sharply,  and  exports,  al- 
though below  the  original  goal,  are  better  than  ap- 
peared likely  during  the  early  part  of  the  year. 


The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  an- 
nounced on  October  26  that  it  has  authorized  a 
credit  of  $60  million  in  favor  of  the  Bank  of  Japan 
to  finance  the  purchase  and  export  of  United 
States  cotton  to  Japan.  This  is  the  third  credit  of 
this  type  to  the  Bank  of  Japan  since  1951.  The 
cotton  will  be  sold  through  commercial  trade  chan- 
nels, and  the  funds  will  be  furnished  by  United 
States  commercial  banks. 

At  current  market  prices  approximately  300,- 
000  bales  of  cotton  can  be  financed  by  the  credit, 
■which  will  be  available  through  July  31,  1954. 
Financing  will  be  done  through  letter  of  credit 
under  which  15-month  drafts  bearing  interest  at 


'  BuLLBiiN  of  Oct.  5,  1953,  p.  436. 
'  Ibid. 


Significance  of  Philippine  Elections 

White  Bouse  press  release  dated  November  6 

Folloioing  are  the  texts  of  letters,  dated  Novem- 
ber 6  and  October  27,  respectivehj,  which  President 
Eisenhower  exchanged  loith  Myron  M.  Cowen, 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Philippines,  con- 
cerning the  Philippine  elections  of  November  10: 

The  President  to  Mr.  Cowen 

Dear  Mr.  Cowen:  Your  letter  of  October 
twenty-seventh  has  been  read  with  great  interest, 
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and  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  I  too  regard  the 
forthcoming  Philippine  elections  as  a  vital  test  of 
democracy  for  the  Philippine  Republic.  How- 
ever, I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines will  meet  this  test,  as  they  have  met  others, 
in  a  manner  which  will  fully  justify  the  esteem  in 
which  they  are  held  throughout  the  free  world. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  American  people 
when  I  say  that  all  of  us  are  indeed  interested  in 
what  is  happening  in  the  Philippines.  We  rejoice 
in  the  upright  manner  in  which  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  is  meeting  the  problems  of  a  sovereign 
nation,  for  it  is  with  some  pride  that  Americans 
remember  that  Philippine  independence  is  some- 
thing that  we  long  worked  for  and  are  pledged  to 
respect  and  help  guard. 

The  Philippine  people,  whom  I  know  well,  are 
a  proud  people.  This  justifiable  pride  derives  in 
great  part  from  their  independence  and  their  dem- 
ocratic political  processes.  I  know  that  they  will 
wish  to  stand  before  the  world  on  their  election 
day  as  having  made  full  use  of  their  political  free- 
dom and  enlightened  laws  to  elect  a  representative 
government  of  their  own  free  choosing  and  dedi- 
cated to  their  service. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 

Mr.  Cowen  to  the  President 

My  dear  Mr.  President  :  Since  the  completion  of 
my  tenure  as  Ambassador  to  the  Philippines,  I 
have  continued  to  observe,  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest, the  situation  in  that  country.  As  you  know, 
the  Philippines  is  now  in  the  final  stages  of  a 
national  election  campaign.  I  have  been  alarmed 
by  the  numerous  editorials  and  articles  appearing 
in  the  responsible  American  press  which  suggest 
the  possibility  of  fraud  and  violence  in  the  conduct 
of  the  elections. 

Many  of  my  good  friends,  both  Filipinos  and 
Americans,  have  requested  me  to  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  the  situation  and  to  point  out  to  you  its 
significance.  These  elections  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  carried  out  are  important  not  only 
to  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  but  to  all  the 
democratic  peoples  of  the  world.  A  clean  and  free 
election,  such  as  the  Philippines  had  in  1951,  would 
represent  a  singular  achievement  for  democracy 
in  Asia,  whereas  an  election  characterized  by  ir- 
regularities and  violence  would  be  regarded  as  a 
defeat  for  the  ideas  and  princii:)les  that  the  Fili- 
pinos and  Americans  are  trying  to  sustain  in  Asia. 

It  is  only  because  of  our  vital  interest  in  Philip- 
pine-American relations  and  the  future  welfare  of 
the  new  Philippine  republic  that  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  calling  to  your  attention  this  crucial 
test  of  democracy  that  will  be  held  shortly  in  Asia. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Myron  M.  Cowen 

November   16,   1953 


Results  of  Eighth  Session  of 
Contracting  Parties  to  GATT 

Press  release  508  dated  October  27 

The  33  countries  contracting  parties  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade '  concluded 
their  eighth  session  on  October  24.  The  session 
opened  September  17  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
The  meeting  took  place  against  the  background 
that  a  number  of  important  trading  countries  are 
presently  engaged  in  reviewing  their  international 
trade  policies. 

A  major  accomplishment  of  the  eighth  session 
was  a  decision  that  the  assured  life  of  individual 
tariff  concessions  would  be  extended  for  another  18 
months  after  January  1,  1954. 

Another  important  accomplishment  was  the  de- 
cision to  permit  Japan  to  participate  on  a  provi- 
sional basis  in  futui-e  deliberations  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.^  In  addition,  various  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  agi-eed  with  Japan 
that  their  commercial  relations  would  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  the  agreement. 

During  the  session  the  Netherlands  and  South 
Africa  announced  relaxations  in  their  discrimina- 
tory balance-of -payments  restrictions.  As  part  of 
the  regular  operations  of  the  general  agreement, 
consultations  were  held  with  a  number  of  countries 
still  maintaining  quantitative  restrictions  for 
balance-of-payments  reasons. 

A  number  of  disputes  which  had  arisen  under 
the  provisions  of  the  general  agreement  were  also 
considered.  Some  of  these  disputes  were  satis- 
factorily settled,  while  suggestions  were  made  for 
possible  settlement  of  others. 

During  the  session  the  groundwork  was  laid 
for  further  progress  toward  the  achievement  of 
the  aims  of  the  general  agreement.  In  this  con- 
nection the  contracting  parties  took  a  decision 
looking  toward  a  review  of  the  operations  and  pro- 
visions of  the  general  agreement  in  the  latter  part 
of  1954.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  French  plan 
for  the  reduction  of  tariff  levels,  which  was  de- 
veloped during  the  session  into  a  technically  fea- 
sible proposal,  will  be  considered  during  this 
review. 

The  ordinary  business  of  the  session  also  in- 
cluded a  review  of  actions  taken  under  waivers 
previously  granted  and  agreement  on  new  deci- 
sions to  take  care  of  special  situations  which  have 


'  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Burma,  Canada, 
Ceylon,  Chile,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican 
Republic,  Finland,  France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Greece,  Haiti,  India,  Indonesia,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Neth- 
erlands, New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Peru, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  Sweden,  Turkey,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  United  Kingdom,  and  United  States. 

'  For  a  statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Samuel  C. 
Waugh  on  Japan's  application,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  12, 
1953,  p.  495. 
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arisen  since  tlie  general  agreement  went  into  effect 
in  Jannary  1948. 

Out  of  a  lengthy  agenda  of  44  items,  among  the 
most  significant  were  the  following : 

Extension  of  Assured  Life  of  Schedules 

One  of  the  most  important  items  on  the  agenda 
related  to  the  fact  that  after  January  1, 1954,  coun- 
tries could,  through  the  use  of  article  XXVIII 
of  the  agreement,  withdraw  or  modify  individual 
tariff  concessions.  The  only  obligation  would  be 
to  engage  in  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  arriv- 
ing at  compensatory  concessions  for  such  with- 
drawals or  modifications.  If  such  negotiations 
should  fail,  the  country  could,  nevertheless,  go 
ahead  and  make  the  proposed  changes.  In  such  an 
event,  affected  countries  could  retaliate  by  with- 
drawing or  modifying  equivalent  concessions. 

There  was  general  concurrence  among  the  con- 
tracting parties  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
have  such  instability  in  tariff  concessions  during 
the  next  year  or  so,  particularly  since  various  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States,  were  conducting 
a  review  of  their  basic  commercial  policy  objec- 
tives. It  was  generally  felt  that,  until  there  had 
been  a  determination  of  a  future  course  of  action 
with  regard  to  commercial  policy  in  these  coun- 
tries, it  was  essential  to  have  a  standstill  arrange- 
ment with  regard  to  concessions  in  the  agreement. 

The  contracting  parties  therefore  decided  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  postpone  the  applicability 
of  article  XXVIII  until  July  1,  1955,  or  for  18 
months.  A  declaration  to  this  effect  was  prepared 
and  signed  in  Geneva  by  a  number  of  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  on  October  24,  the 
opening  day  for  signatures.  The  declaration  will 
remain  open  for  signature  by  other  contracting 
parties  until  December  31,  1953.  The  declaration 
provides  that  article  XXVIII  will  apply  fully 
with  regard  to  concessions  initially  negotiated 
with  countries  not  signing  it. 

Frencli  Plan  for  Reduction  of  Tariff  Levels 

As  a  result  of  intensive  analysis  and  examina- 
tion by  technical  experts  at  various  meetings  held 
during  the  last  2  yeai'S,  the  French  plan  for  the 
reduction  of  tariff  levels  reached  an  advanced 
stage  of  technical  development.  Since  the  plan 
now  appears  to  be  technically  feasible,  the  con- 
tracting parties  decided  to  refer  the  plan,  as  re- 
vised, to  their  respective  governments  for  their 
consideration  and  comment.  The  U.S.  delegation 
indicated  that  the  plan  would  be  sent  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  as  an  illus- 
tration of  a  line  of  thinking  and  a  i)ossible  ap- 
proach to  the  jiroblem  of  tariff  reduction. 

In  broad  outline  the  revised  French  plan  would 
provide  that  the  import  trade  of  participating 
countries  would  Ix-  divided  into  a  number  of  sec- 


tors, say  10  or  15,  and  that  the  average  tariff  rates 
within  each  sector  would  be  reduced  by  10  percent 
in  each  year  for  the  first  3  years  of  the  plan.  The 
choice  of  items  for  reduction  within  any  sector 
would  be  at  the  discretion  of  each  participating 
country,  except  that  rates  above  a  certain  pre- 
scribed level  (ceiling  rates)  must  be  reduced  to 
that  level.  Special  relief  from  the  mandatory 
commitment  to  reduce  the  high  rate  on  any 
specific  pi-oduct  to  this  prescribed  level  could  be 
granted  by  the  participating  countries.  Under  the 
plan  no  reduction  would  be  required  in  any  sector 
whose  average  rate  ^^as  below  a  pi-escribed  level 
(floor  rates)  except  that  in  such  a  sector  any  indi- 
vidual rate  above  the  ceiling  must  be  reduced  to 
the  ceiling.  Fiscal  duties  could  be  excluded  from 
the  plan,  and  countries  in  the  process  of  economic 
development  would  not  have  to  make  reductions 
affecting  their  development  programs. 

Balance-of-Payments  Consultations 

The  contracting  parties  conducted  consultations 
under  article  XII:  4  (b)  and  XIV:  1  (g)  of  the 
general  agreement  with  Australia,  Ceylon,  Chile, 
Finland,  Pakistan,  Sweden,  Southern  Rhodesia, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  these  consultations 
the  contracting  parties  had  the  benefit  of  infor- 
mation developed  during  the  consultations  of  these 
countries  with  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Representatives  of  the  consulting  governments 
discussed  freely  all  aspects  of  their  import  re- 
strictions. Information  previously  furnished  con- 
cerning the  restrictions  and  their  discriminatory 
application  were  analyzed.  These  representatives 
took  full  note  of  the  views  expressed  by  the  other 
contracting  parties  and  indicated  that  these  views 
would  be  conveyed  to  their  respective  governments 
for  sympathetic  consideration. 

The  Netherlands  representative  announced  that, 
owing  to  satisfactory  developments  in  their  bal- 
ance-of-payments  and  monetary  reserve  position, 
his  Government  had  deeiiled  to  relax  its  restric- 
tions on  imports  from  the  dollar  area.  The  rep- 
resentative of  South  Africa  announced  tluit  after 
January  1,  1954,  South  Africa  import  restrictions 
would  be  administered  on  a  completely  nondis- 
criminatory basis. 

In  conducting  this  year's  consultations,  the  con- 
tracting parties  arrived  at  certain  general  con- 
clusions. A  nuirked  improvement  in  the  world 
dollar  situation  in  the  past  year  was  noted.  Al- 
though this  improvement  was  due  in  part  to  tem- 
porary and  artificial  factors,  including  continued 
restrictions  against  dollar  imports  and  heavy  U.S. 
olfsliore  purcliases  and  military  and  other  expendi- 
tures abroad,  more  funilaiuental  causes  appeared 
to  be  in  operation.  Some  of  these  more  funda- 
mental factors  gave  i)romise  of  enduring.  If  this 
should  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  contracting  par- 
ties believe  the  conditions  would  exist  for  ad- 
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vancing  toward  a  system  of  international  trade 
free  from  restrictions  and  discrimination  imposed 
for  financial  reasons.  Unfortunately  the  con- 
tracting parties  could  not  report  universal  im- 
provement. Some  countries,  among  them  coun- 
tries dependent  on  production  and  export  of  pri- 
mary commodities,  have  in  fact  experienced  a  de- 
terioration in  their  external  financial  position  dur- 
ing the  year  under  review. 


Valuation,  Nationality,  and  Consular  Formalities 

Resolutions  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  the  valuation  of  goods  for  customs 
purposes,  nationality  of  imported  goods,  and  con- 
sular formalities  were  considered.  Simplification 
and  standardization  of  methods  of  determining 
valuation  and  nationality  of  goods,  as  well  as  ef- 
forts to  minimize  consular  formalities,  have  long 
been  the  subject  of  both  national  and  international 
concern.  Methods  of  valuation  currently  used  by 
the  contracting  parties  were  given  preliminary 
examination,  and  it  was  agreed  that  work  in  this 
field  should  be  carried  on  through  intersessional 
machinery.  A  report  on  national  regulations  in 
effect  with  respect  to  the  determination  of 
nationality  was  also  studied,  and  a  proposed 
standard  definition  of  nationality  was  prepared 
for  the  consideration  and  comments  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  prior  to  the  next  session.  Note 
was  taken  of  the  action  by  the  individual  contract- 
ing parties  designed  to  carry  out  recommendations 
of  the  1952  session  calling  for  the  gi-adual  re- 
duction of  consular  formalities  with  a  view  to  their 
elimination  by  December  31,  1956. 


European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 

At  the  seventh  session  in  1952  the  contracting 
parties  granted  to  the  six  contracting  parties  com- 
posing the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  a 
waiver  of  certain  of  their  obligations  under  the 
general  agreement.^  This  waiver  was  necessary 
in  order  to  enable  the  six  counti'ies  to  establish  a 
common  market  for  coal  and  steel  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  constituting  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community.  In  grant- 
ing this  waiver,  the  contracting  parties  provided 
that  the  community  should  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  contracting  parties  concerning  those  aspects 
of  the  operation  of  the  coal  and  steel  treaty  having 
a  bearing  on  the  provisions  and  considerations  con- 
tained in  the  waiver.  Since  the  operation  of  this 
waiver  and  the  nature  of  the  development  of  the 
common  market  for  coal  and  steel  was  a  matter  of 
major  importance  to  the  contracting  parties,  a 
working  party  was  established  to  conduct  a  review 


^  For  a  summary  of  the  seventh  session,  see  Bulletin 
of  Dec.  1,  1952,  p.  876;  for  an  article  on  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community,  see  iMd.,  June  8,  1953,  p.  799. 


of  the  conununity's  annual  report  and  to  discuss 
relevant  matters  with  the  representatives  of  the 
community  states  and  of  the  high  authority  of  the 
cormnunity. 

In  addition  to  reviewing  the  report  previously 
submitted,  the  working  party  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  the  high  authority  and  member  state 
representatives  a  series  of  specific  questions  de- 
signed to  supplement  the  material  set  forth  in  the 
report.  These  questions  covered  a  wide  range  of 
matters  arising  out  of  the  community's  activities 
during  the  past  year.  Of  special  importance  were 
the  plans  of  the  community  for  negotiations  with 
outside  countries  looking  toward  the  harmoniza- 
tion of  the  external  tariff  on  coal  and  steel  prod- 
ucts, the  detailed  status  of  interim  tariff  and  tariff- 
quota  arrangements  pending  such  negotiations, 
and  the  operations  and  effect  of  an  export  price 
agreement  reported  to  have  been  reached  during 
the  past  year  by  steel  producers  in  the  six  coun- 
tries of  the  community. 

The  working  party  covered  not  only  the  techni- 
cal details  of  action  taken  under  the  waiver  but 
broader  considerations  basic  to  the  granting  of  the 
waiver,  including  the  undertaking  by  the  com- 
munity to  harmonize  its  tariff  and  other  restric- 
tions on  trade  between  the  community  and  outside 
nations  in  coal  and  steel  products  on  a  lower  and 
less  restrictive  level  than  existed  prior  to  creation 
of  the  community. 

The  examination  of  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
community,  in  which  information  not  otherwise 
available  was  developed,  was  of  value.  Existing 
arrangements  between  producers  in  the  member 
states  affecting  export  prices  were  also  discussed. 
In  this  connection  the  high  authority  affirmed  its 
intention  of  reviewing  the  operation  of  the  present 
ai-rangements  to  determine  their  consistency  with 
the  treaty  and  its  willingness  to  take  every  step 
in  its  power  should  it  find  them  inconsistent. 

The  contracting  parties  took  note  of  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  member  states  of  the  com- 
munity together  with  supplementary  infoi-mation 
furnished  in  the  course  of  the  review,  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  the  results  of  this  first  an- 
nual examination,  and  thanked  the  member  states 
and  the  representatives  of  the  high  authority  for 
the  active  and  constructive  participation  on  their 
part  which  made  this  result  possible. 

Complaints 

The  contracting  parties  dealt  with  a  number  of 
complaints  against  actions  held  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  agreement.  Sev- 
eral of  them  concerned  actions  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  restricting  imports  or  subsidizing  ex- 
ports. Consideration  was  again  given  at  this 
session  to  the  application  by  the  United  States 
of  import  quotas  on  dairy  products  formerly  im- 
posed under  section  104  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  and  now  continued  in  modified  form  under 
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section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.* 
The  contracting  parties  recommended  that  the 
United  States  have  regard  to  the  harmful  effects 
of  these  restrictions  on  international  trade. 

The  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Italian  delegations  ex- 
pressed their  concern  over  the  continued  suspen- 
sion by  the  United  States  of  the  tariff  concession 
on  dried  figs,  as  the  result  of  an  "escape  clause" 
action.  It  was  noted  thvit  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission is  to  keep  the  fig  situation  under  review 
and  report  to  the  President  on  whether  modifica- 
tion of  the  concession  remains  necessary.  The 
contracting  parties  affirmed  their  conviction  that 
the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  matter  would 
be  a  restoration  of  the  concession. 

With  regard  to  complaints  against  U.S.  export 
subsidies  or  other  measures  having  the  effect  of 
aiding  U.S.  exports  of  raisins,  oranges,  and  al- 
monds, the  U.S.  delegate  explained  that  such 
measures  were  intended  to  permit  these  products 
to  maintain  a  foothold  in  world  markets  estab- 
lished before  import  restrictions  were  imposed 
against  them  by  countries  suffering  from  dollar 
difficulties.  Several  countries  believed  that  the 
subject  of  export  subsidies  and  provisions  of  the 
agreement  on  subsidies  should  be  given  careful 
consideration  in  the  future. 

A  complaint  against  U.S.  import  restrictions 
on  filberts  was  disposed  of  when  the  U.S.  dele- 
gate announced  that  the  President,  in  the  light 
of  the  changed  marketing  situation,  had  just  ap- 
proved the  removal  of  restrictions.^ 

It  was  agreed  that  the  basis  for  two  complaints 
against  Greek  measures  nullifying  or  impairing 
their  tariff  concessions  had  been  removed  as  a  con- 
sequence of  an  adjustment  made  in  the  Greek  ex- 
change rate  before  the  session. 

The  French  delegate  agreed  that  a  French  tax 
on  imports  and  exports  was  inconsistent  with  the 
agreement  and  infoi-med  the  contracting  parties 
to  their  satisfaction  that  the  French  Government 
had  decided  to  allow  this  tax  law  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  contracting  parties  also  considered  the  fail- 
ure of  Brazil  to  put  into  effect  compensatory  tariff 
concessions  which  resulted  from  tariff  renegotia- 
tions and  its  failure  to  eliminate  internal  tax 
discriminations  against  imports  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  agreement.  The  Brazilian  dele- 
gate said  he  believed  the  present  situation  could  be 
rectified,  and  the  contracting  parties  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  Brazil  to  take  the  necessary 
action  to  that  end  at  an  early  date  and  to  report  to 
tliem  at  the  next  session. 

The  Norwegian  and  German  delegations  an- 
nounced that  they  had  resolved  their  dispute  con- 
cerning tlie  alleged  discriminatory  treatment  of 


'  /hid.,  .Inly  ];{,  i!)r;:j,  p.  02. 

"For  text  of  the  I'resideut's  proclamatiou  removin;,'  im- 
port restrictions  on  Alberts,  see  Hid.,  Nov.  2,  1053,  p.  602. 


Norwegian  sardines  through  consultations  recom- 
mended by  the  contracting  parties  at  the  last 
session. 

Tariff  Modifications 

Owing  to  the  political  difficulty  for  the  United 
Kingdom  of  imposing  duties  on  products  from 
within  the  Commonwealth  which  are  fi-ee  of  duty, 
the  United  Kingdom  was  granted  a  waiver  per- 
mitting, under  certain  circumstances,  increases  in 
duties  applicable  to  products  of  other  contracting 
parties,  on  which  tariff  concessions  are  not  now 
in  effect,  without  requiring  the  imposition  of  duties 
on  like  Commonwealth  products.  Procedures 
were  provided  for  in  order  to  prevent  the  waiver 
from  applying  in  any  case  where  the  increased 
preference  would  result  in  a  substantial  diversion 
of  trade  to  preferential  suppliers. 

A  waiver  was  granted  to  permit  Australia  to  ac- 
cord preferential  duty-free  treatment  to  those 
products,  on  which  tariff  concessions  are  not  in 
effect,  imported  from  Papua  and  New  Guinea 
which  it  considered  appropriate  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  economic  development  of  these  areas. 
Safeguards  in  the  waiver  prevent  its  application 
in  most  cases  where  the  contracting  parties  might 
consider  that  the  increased  preferences  might  in- 
jure the  trade  of  another  contracting  party. 

Following  the  devaluation  of  the  drachma  last 
April,  the  Greek  Government  had  increased  the 
specific  duties  in  its  schedule  of  tariff  concessions 
in  the  general  agreement.  The  contracting  parties 
examined  these  increases  in  the  light  of  special 
provision  in  the  Greek  schedule  and  of  the  more 
general  provisions  in  the  agreement  applicable  to 
most  contracting  parties.  Without  going  into  the 
question  of  the  consistency  of  the  Greek  action 
with  the  obligations  of  Greece  under  the  agree- 
ment, it  was  decided  that,  with  regard  to  both  the 
present  and  the  future,  Greece  should  be  permitted 
to  make  the  same  adjustments  of  specific  duties  as 
other  countries  following  currency  devaluation. 

The  next  session  was  tentatively  set  for  October 
14,  1954,  at  Geneva.  It  was  understood  tliat  the 
review  of  Gatt  referred  to  above  would  form  a 
part  of  the  ninth  regular  session.  However,  if 
circumstances  force  the  delay  of  the  review  until 
after  1954,  tlie  ninth  session  will  still  be  held  on 
October  14,  1954. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Iran 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Iran,  Nas- 
rollali  Entczam,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
Piesident  on  November  2.  For  tlic  text  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's replv,  sec  Department  of  State  press  release 
608  of  November  2. 
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The  Americas  in  tFie  World  Scene  of  Today 


by  John  C.  Dreier 

U.S.  Representative  on  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States ' 


It  is  perhaps  characteristic  of  the  unsettled 
spirit  of  our  times  that  the  topic  which  has  been 
assigned  to  me  is  one  concerning  which  there  can 
be  considerable  differences  of  opinion  and  a  good 
deal  of  uncertainty.  The  world  scene  of  today  is  a 
confusing  and  kaleidoscopic  picture :  a  mixture  of 
the  familiar  and  the  strange,  of  progress  and  re- 
action, of  times  of  violence  and  of  stx-iving  for 
peace. 

We  know  we  have  achieved  new  heights  in  the 
mastery  of  science,  but  we  fear  that  this  very  mas- 
tery may  be  the  means  of  our  own  destruction. 
We  have  created  a  universal  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  masses 
of  the  world.  Yet  the  divisive  influence  of  na- 
tionalism and  the  conflicts  created  by  the  ag- 
gressive forces  of  Communist  imperialism  cast  a 
dark  shadow  over  the  prospects  for  peace. 

The  peoples  of  the  world,  driven  by  a  determi- 
nation to  achieve  better  material  and  cultural 
standards  of  living,  are  engaged  in  a  great  revolu- 
tionary endeavor  to  revise  or  replace  the  cultural 
standards  and  social  institutions  of  the  past. 

Pei'haps  the  chief  characteristic  of  our  present 
period  of  history  is  the  element  of  transition.  We 
are  moving  toward  a  new  world,  and  the  method 
of  transit  is  rapid.  We  cannot  be  sure  where  we 
are  heading,  but  we  know  that  we  are  on  our  way. 

AVhat  part  do  the  Americas — the  nations  of  the 
American  continents — play  in  this  process  ? 

Up  until  a  generation  ago  this  question  would 
have  found  a  far  easier  answer.  From  the  earliest 
days  of  our  republic,  the  concept  of  America  in 
world  affairs  was  simple  and  clear.  America  was 
a  continent  set  apart  by  the  Almighty  as  a  sepa- 
rate world  from  Europe.  This  New  World  had 
a  destiny  all  of  its  own  to  build  a  new  and  better 
human  life,  free  from  the  shackles,  the  classes,  the 
oppressive  governments,  and  the  wars  of  what 


'  Address  made  before  the  Fourth  Delaware  Conference 
on  World  Economic  Development  at  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Newark,  Del.,  on  Oct.  23  (press  release  589). 


was  generally  considered  to  be  a  pretty  corrupt 
and  decrepit  Old  World.  It  was  America's  duty 
in  the  eyes  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  their 
contemporaries  and  successors  to  keep  itself  sepa- 
rate and,  insofar  as  possible,  isolated  from  con- 
taminating influences  which  might  cross  the 
Atlantic  and  interfere  with  the  healthy  growth 
of  American  democracy. 

This  was,  of  course,  the  underlying  spirit  in 
which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  enunciated  in 
1823.  True,  the  continued  independence  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  was  in  the  interests  of 
our  own  self-defense  against  the  aggressive  de- 
signs of  the  reactionary  members  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  But  we  also  felt  a  spiritual  comrade- 
ship with  the  peoples  of  Latin  Ainerican  countries 
as  they  revolted  against  the  imperial  power  of 
Spain  and  proceeded  to  set  up  new  republics,  many 
of  whose  constitutions  and  political  concepts  were 
drawn  from  the  United  States.  We  viewed  them 
as  partners  in  the  New  World  enterprise,  and  we 
wanted  no  interference  by  the  political  systems  of 
Europe  with  which  we  had  broken. 

Nor  was  recognition  of  this  same  spirit  of  the 
New  World  lacking  in  the  ideas  of  Latin  American 
statesmen.  The  concept  of  an  America  freed  from 
the  restrictive  control  of  the  European  powers, 
dedicated  to  the  creation  of  a  higher  civilization, 
and  the  achievement  of  lasting  peace,  was  inherent 
in  the  grand  ideas  which  took  shape  in  the  mind 
of  Simon  Bolivar  and  others  who  followed  in  his 
footsteps. 

Isolationism  within  the  Western  Hemisphere 
continued  to  be  the  predominant  characteristic  of 
our  foreign  policy  throughout  the  19th  century 
and  even  up  to  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
belief  in  the  imderlying  unity  of  the  New  World 
was  at  the  bottom  of  Henry  Clay's  American  Sys- 
tem. A  belief  in  the  common  interests  of  the 
Americas,  as  separate  from  Europe,  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  thought  of  James  G.  Blaine 
whose  hemisphere  policy  resulted  in  the  holding 
of  the  First  Inter-American  Conference  64  years 
ago.     The  combination  of  practical  considerations 
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of  strategy  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  idealistic 
concept  of  America's  destiny  on  the  other,  de- 
veloped a  sense  in  this  country  and  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica of  a  "special  relationship"  among  the  republics 
of  this  hemisphere. 

The  isolationism  which  underlay  this  special 
relationship  was  rudely  shocked  by  the  experiences 
of  the  First  World  War.  However,  between  the 
wars  it  again  surged  forward,  reaching  its  height 
in  the  intensive  development  of  the  inter-American 
system  during  the  decade  from  1932-42.  Perhaps 
its  high  point  was  the  Declaration  of  Panama, 
issued  in  1939  by  the  First  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War 
and  in  support  of  American  neutrality,  attempted 
to  draw  a  line  around  the  American  continent 
within  which  the  hostile  acts  of  belligerent  powers 
should  not  take  place. 

This  juridical  wall  served  no  better  than  did 
other  famous  barriers,  the  great  wall  of  China 
or  the  Magi  not  line  of  France,  to  stem  the  forces 
of  history.  Two  years  later  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  ended,  for  our  period  of  history  at  least, 
any  pretense  of  the  continued  possibility  of  an 
isolated  American  continent  divorced  from  the 
currents  of  power  and  politics  which  today  sweep 
over  the  surface  of  our  shrunken  planet. 


Worldwide  Responsibility  of  America 

America — and  here  the  word  applies  in  varying 
degree  to  all  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere — now 
finds  itself  involved  with  responsibility  for  affairs 
in  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  the  Far  East  rather 
than  only  on  this  side  of  its  two  broad  oceans. 

Much  "of  the  uncertainty  which  today  attends 
the  role  of  the  Americas  in  the  contemporary 
world  arises  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  sim- 
ple but  inexorable  process  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. The  United  States  has  not  sought  its  role 
of  worldwide  responsibility;  two  World  Wars 
have  forced  it  upon  us.  But  once  we  were  obliged 
to  rise  in  defense  against  an  armed  attack  by  Asiat- 
ic and  European  foes,  we  spared  no  effort  in  the 
pursuit  of  victory.  In  this  struggle  we  had  the 
support  of  all  the  nations  of  the  Americas.  AVheii 
American  troops  landed  in  North  Africa  in  the 
Mediterranean  cami)aign  against  the  Axis  and 
crossed  the  English  channel  in  the  drive  to  Ber- 
lin— or  as  our  forces  moved  from  island  to  island 
across  the  Pacific  to  the  Japanese  homeland — it 
was  recognized  that  our  efforts  were  being  ex- 
pended in  the  interest  of  the  American  continent, 
south  as  well  as  north.  Two  of  our  southern 
neighbors  sent  military  contingents  to  the  world 
battlefields. 

But  when  after  the  war  we  saw  that  wo  coidd 
not  return  to  the  grand  isolation  of  the  earlier 
period,  our  action  on  the  world  stage  received  a 
different  interpretation.     When  we  poured  great 


amounts  of  treasure  into  the  devastated  countries 
of  Europe  in  order  to  enable  them  to  regain  their 
economic,  cultural,  and  political  integrity,  it  was 
said  that  we  were  "abandoning"  the  Americas. 
When  we  sent  military  and  economic  aid  to  bolster 
up  the  security  of  nations  struggling  to  defend 
their  political  and  territorial  integrity  against  the 
aggression  of  a  new  and  more  powerful  foe,  voices 
were  raised  saying  that  we  had  lost  interest  in 
the  Americas.  The  truth  was,  of  course,  no  such 
thing.  Far  from  neglecting  America,  we  were  in 
these  efforts  erecting  a  new  and  distant  frontier 
defense  which  had  as  its  ultimate  and  underlying 
purpose  the  safeguarding  of  the  American  con- 
tinents, both  north  and  south — the  same  purpose 
which  had  motivated  our  earlier  policy  of  isola- 
tionism. Our  intense  concern  over  security  mat- 
ters in  distant  parts  of  the  globe  merely  reflected 
the  indisputable  fact  that  isolationism  was  dead 
and  the  oceans  no  longer  the  defensive  moats  we 
had  formerly  believed  them  to  be. 

If  the  concept  of  an  isolated  New  World  can 
no  longer  be  supported  under  present  conditions, 
what  then  is  the  role  of  the  Americas  in  the  second 
half  of  the  20th  century?  And  particularly  is 
there  any  longer  ground  for  cultivating  the  "spe- 
cial relationship"  which  was  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  common  belief  in  a  separate  American  des- 
tiny? In  seeking  to  answer  these  questions  let  us 
stop  for  a  moment  and  consider  what  has  been 
happening  to  the  20  Latin  American  republics  and 
their  relationship  with  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 


Economic  Importance  of  Latin  America 

Throughout  its  history  the  Latin  American  re- 
gion has  been  of  special  importance  for  its  con- 
tribution to  world  economic  affairs.  If  wc  look 
at  Latin  America  todaj',  we  find  this  to  be  in- 
creasingly true.  Moreover,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  become  more  directly  involved  in  political  and 
security  problems  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
there  has  developed  since  World  War  II  an  in- 
creasingly close  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  I^atin  America  in  economic  fields. 

During  World  War  II  the  imi)ortance  of  Latin 
American  resources,  particularly  raw  materials 
for  American  industry,  was  widely  recognized. 
Developments  since  the  war  have  accentuated  this 
fact.  As  the  United  States  has  expanded  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  its  industry  and  depleted  its 
own  resources,  its  demands  for  Latin  American 
raw  materials  have  grown.  The  report  of  the 
President's  Materials  Policy  Commission,  pub- 
lished in  June  19,')2.  makes  it  clear  that  our  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  sources  of  raw  materials 
will  expand.  An  increased  reliance  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  Latin  America's  rich  mines,  fields,  and 
forests  is  clearly  indicated. 
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Nor  has  this  increasing  significance  of  Latin 
America's  economy  been  a  one-way  process.  Be- 
fore World  War  II  Latin  America  took  15.5  per- 
cent of  our  exports  annually,  valued  at  $479  mil- 
lions. The  20  countries  of  that  area  now  take  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  total  exports  of  the 
United  States  valued  at  some  $3  billion  to  $3i/2 
billion  annually. 

Thus,  from  the  economic  standpoint,  an  increas- 
ingly close  relationship  between  the  countries  of 
America  has  grown  up.  Latin  America  becomes 
an  integral  and  ever  more  important  element  in 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  New  World. 

The  tremendous  strides  which  have  been  taken 
within  the  Latin  American  area  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economies  of  its  20  countries  are  even 
more  noteworthy.  The  population  of  the  area  al- 
ready exceeds  that  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
growing  faster  than  the  population  of  any  other 
major  region  of  the  world.  Some  experts  have 
estimated  that  by  the  end  of  the  century  Latin 
America's  population  will  amount  to  500  million 
and  be  twice  that  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
combined. 

Moreover,  the  studies  of  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Latin  America  have  re- 
vealed an  impressive  rate  of  economic  growth  even 
with  this  rapid  increase  in  population.  The  gross 
product  of  the  20  Latin  American  countries  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  about  5  percent  per  year. 
Wlien  this  rate  is  adjusted  to  the  growing  popula- 
tion, it  amounts  to  a  per  capita  increase  of  2.5 
percent  per  year,  a  rate  which  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  80 
years  of  outstanding  growth. 

While  statistics  are,  of  course,  but  one  index  of 
what  is  going  on  now  and  may  go  on  in  the  future, 
one  cannot  but  conclude  that  there  exists  the  rea- 
sonable possibility  of  a  tremendous  increase  in 
economic  productivity  in  the  Americas.  This 
should  in  turn  mean  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  significance  of  the  Americas  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  world.  A  rising  economic  activity  in 
Latin  America,  for  example,  cannot  fail  to  have 
important  consequences  for  the  economies  of 
Europe. 

Much  of  what  takes  place  in  the  future  of  eco- 
nomic affairs  depends  upon  the  course  of  political 
events.  In  the  arena  of  world  politics  we  again 
find  the  Americas  playing  an  increasingly  signifi- 
cant role. 


Freedom  To  Choose 

Perhaps  the  predominant  political  question  in 
the  world  today  is  whether  individual  nations  will 
be  permitted  to  work  out  their  own  patterns  of 
political,  social,  and  economic  institutions,  based 
upon  national  integi-ity  and  international  coopera- 
tion, or  whether  they  will  be  subordinated  to  the 
doctrinal    and   political  control   sought   by    the 


Kremlin.  We  can  be  sure  that,  if  there  is  freedom 
to  choose,  the  many  diiferent  peoples  of  this  world 
will  choose  different  forms  of  political  organiza- 
tion. It  is  to  the  defense  of  that  freedom  that 
the  free  world  is  dedicated. 

Latin  America  brings  to  this  world  struggle  a 
profound  and  powerful  devotion  to  the  principle 
of  self-determination.  In  no  other  area  has  the 
doctrine  of  nonintervention  received  such  genuine 
support.  It  is  no  accident  therefore  that  Latin 
America  finds  itself  inevitably  in  the  camp  of  the 
free  world.  To  be  sure  there  still  exist  in  parts 
of  the  Americas  groups  of  people  who  fail  to 
understand  the  dangerous  consequences  of  attempt- 
ing to  join  forces  with  conmiunism  for  political 
expediency.  By  and  large,  however,  the  peoples 
of  the  Americas  have  learned  to  understand  that 
international  communism  today  constitutes  the 
gi-eatest  interventionist  threat  against  their  own 
integrity  and  self-development. 

The  history  of  the  Americas  and  their  political 
and  cultural  development  have  insured  their  op- 
position to  the  implacable  forces  of  Soviet-dom- 
inated communism.  Their  attachment  to  liberty 
makes  them  view  with  abhorrence  the  role  of  a 
satellite  to  which  collaborators  with  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  reduced.  The  profoundly  reli- 
gious background  of  the  American  peoples  and 
their  belief  in  the  integrity  of  the  individual  hu- 
man being  conflict  with  the  dialectic  materialism 
of  communism  and  its  exaltation  of  the  state.  In 
the  present  world  struggle  the  growing  voice  of 
Latin  America  is  raised  in  the  defense  of  the  tradi- 
tional ideals  of  the  Americas  against  the  aggression 
of  totalitarian  materialistic  philosophy. 

A  vivid  indication  of  the  strength  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  in  the  current  world  political 
scene  is  given  by  their  role  in  the  United  Nations, 
particularly  in  the  General  Assembly,  which  has 
emerged  as  the  most  important  organ  of  the  world 
organization.  One-third  of  the  present  member- 
ship of  the  United  Nations  comes  from  Latin 
America.  The  votes  of  the  20  Latin  American 
countries  often  exercise  a  determining  value  in 
the  decisions  of  that  largest  world  body,  decisions 
which  concern  problems  and  situations  far  re- 
moved from  this  once  isolated  hemisphere. 

The  influence  of  the  Americas  has  been  broad- 
ened through  the  constant  association  with  other 
nations  in  the  World  Assembly.  The  countries 
of  Latin  America  have  found  in  many  instances  a 
sense  of  community  with  other  nations;  for  ex- 
ample, those  with  which  they  share  aspirations 
for  greater  economic  and  social  development. 
They  have  contributed  moral  and  political  support 
to  peoples  emerging  from  colonialism  and  striving 
to  build  strong  and  independent  national  states. 

"Wliile  Latin  America  has  thus  extended  its  in- 
fluence to  the  world,  it  has  also  shown  itself  re- 
sponsive to  many  of  the  same  forces  which  are  so 
vividly  evidenced  in  other  regions.  The  forces  of 
social  change,  which  are  seeking  to  create  new 
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patterns  of  political  and  social  institutions  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  ])eople  for 
better  standards  of  life,  have  stirred  the  peoples 
of  Latin  America  as  they  have  aroused  those  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

We  see  in  the  ^Vmericas  the  growth  of  the  same 
nationalism  that  has  aroused  the  peoples  of  other 
lands.  Latin  America  displays  a  similar  and 
understandable  impatience  to  replace  the  unsatis- 
fying economic  and  social  system  of  the  past  with 
an  advanced  industrialized  community.  And 
here  in  the  American  continent  we  also  see  the 
hand  of  the  Communist  movement  seeking  to  turn 
to  its  own  political  ends  an  indigenous  and  gen- 
uine demand  for  social  and  economic  advance. 

The  significance  of  Latin  America  in  the  con- 
temporary world  is  in  large  measure  related  to 
this  sharing  of  worldwide  aspirations  for  improve- 
ment of  economic  and  social  conditions  and  may 
well  depend  in  the  future  upon  the  success  with 
which  the  Americas  face  this  problem.  We  have 
already  noted  the  richness  of  Latin  America's  re- 
sources and  the  impressive  rate  of  economic  growth 
during  the  postwar  years.  Can  this  rate  of  de- 
velopment be  maintained  over  a  period  of  time 
sufficient  to  permit  it  to  result  in  genuine  and 
tangible  improvements  in  the  living  standards  of 
the  people?  Tlie  answer  to  this  question  is  far 
from  clear.  It  will  depend  on  many  factors: 
among  them  the  skill  of  the  Latin  American 
leaders  in  coping  with  terrific  political  pressures 
to  show  results.  These  pressures  can,  if  con- 
trolled, provide  the  dynamic  energy  needed  for  the 
execution  of  the  gigantic  tasks  of  economic  de- 
velopment. Uncontrolled,  they  can  drive  nations 
to  destruction  like  a  runaway  locomotive.  The 
effectiveness  of  international  cooperation  will  also 
profoundly  influence  the  success  of  efforts  at  eco- 
nomic development. 


Special  Inter-American  Relationship 

At  this  point  we  may  return  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  inter-American  relationship.  For 
though  it  is  clear  that  Latin  America  and  North 
America,  each  in  its  own  way,  have  an  imjjortant 
role  in  the  contemporary  world,  something  further 
is  added  by  the  existence  of  that  special  relation- 
ship which  has  grown  up  during  the  past  century 
or  more. 

It  was  out  of  the  inter-American  relationship 
that  there  developed  what  is  perhajjs  the  most  pop- 
ular and  dramatic  j)rogram  of  international  co- 
operation in  the  world  today;  namely,  the  idea  of 
technical  assistance.  More  than  10  years  ago  the 
United  States  instituted  progi-ams  for  providing 
technical  assistance  to  otlier  American  rei)ublics 
in  fulfillment  of  the  accepted  inter-American  prin- 
ciple of  international  cooperation  for  the  solution 
of  common  problems.  Today  this  idea  and  many 
of  the  practices  developed  in  the  American  experi- 


ence have  been  successfully  applied  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  inter- American  system  is,  as  we  know,  pri- 
marily a  combination  of  principles,  policies,  and 
practices  which  govern  the  relations  among  the 
Amei'ican  States  and  are  now  inscribed  in  the 
charter  of  their  regional  organization.  The  inter- 
American  relationship  has  shown  how  large  and 
small  states  can  live  together  under  conditions 
of  juridical  equality  and  mutual  trust.  It  has 
given  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the  validity 
of  its  principles  for  the  peaceful  solution  of  inter- 
national controversies  primarily  through  the  de- 
velopment of  a  public  opinion  that  condemns  any 
resort  to  force,  except  as  provided  for  in  treaties. 
The  inter- American  system  is  a  living  demonstra- 
tion of  the  value  of  cooperation  not  only  for  the 
achievement  of  practical  material  gains  but  also 
for  the  furtherance  of  human  ideals  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  acliievement  of  international  peace 
and  security  and  of  a  better  human  life.  This 
great  achievement  cannot  fail,  I  believe,  to  make  a 
constructive  contribution  to  world  affairs  as  well 
as  to  those  of  more  limited  regional  character. 

As  we  view  in  perspective  the  world  situation, 
therefore,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  role  of  the 
Americas  in  the  world  of  today  is  increasingly  sig- 
nificant. Economically  the  Americas  can  make  a 
great  contribution  to  the  increased  productivity 
of  human  efforts  and  the  achievement  of  important 
goals  of  better  living  standards,  not  only  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  but  in  other  areas.  Politi- 
cally, the  Americas  still  stand  as  a  bulwark  in 
support  of  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  independence 
which  motivated  the  liberators  and  founding 
fathers. 

Within  their  own  hemisphere  the  Americas  con- 
tinue to  be  guided  by  the  high  principles  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  Oas.  Mutual  respect 
and  cooperation  for  the  maintenance  of  our  com- 
mon peace  and  security  and  for  the  solution  of 
economic  and  social  problems  remain  the  watch- 
words of  our  international  relations. 

However,  the  role  of  the  Americas  is  no  longer 
limited  to  this  hemisphere.  We  no  longer  seek  iso- 
lation from  the  rest  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Americas  bring  to  the  world  scene  a  positive 
and  enthusiastic  collaboration  in  international 
efforts  to  achieve  on  a  wider  scale  the  benefits  al- 
ready obtained  in  considerable  measure  amongst 
ourselves.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  special  re- 
lationship among  the  American  nations  today  in 
a  world  from  which  they  can  no  longer  desire  to 
withdraw. 

It  is  a  relationship  based  upon  recognition  of  the 
validity  of  principles  which  the  American  expe- 
rience has  shown  to  be  true.  It  is  a  si)ecial  relu- 
tionsliip  based  upon  the  realization  that  nations 
can  advance  best  when  left  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  individual  sovereignty  under  agreements 
freely  entered  into.    This  special  I'elationship  em- 
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braces  the  conviction  that  international  disputes 
can  and  must  be  solved  by  peaceful  means  rather 
than  force. 

The  Americas  today  need  have  no  less  enthu- 
siasm over  their  common  destiny  in  realizing  the 
highest  aspirations  of  our  civilization.  The  need 
for  their  continued  intimate  association  and  mu- 
tual understanding  continues  as  before.  Their 
cooperation  for  the  advancement  of  their  peoples 
in  economic,  social,  and  cultural  fields,  and  for  the 
furtherance  of  democratic  ideals  is  no  less  urgent 
today. 

As  the  Americas  go  forward  in  these  important, 
historic  undertakings,  they  will  enrich  and  re- 
inforce their  capacity  to  contribute  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  world  peace  and  security  without  which 
our  civilization  cannot  hope  to  survive. 


found  near  there  and  because  of  its  central  location 
for  a  gathering  of  U.S.  ofScials  in  the  region.  Mr. 
Randall  emphasized  that,  while  it  would  not  be 
practicable  for  the  Commission  to  conduct  meet- 
mgs  abroad  other  than  the  one  planned  in  Europe, 
the  Commission  in  its  study  does  not  have  its  eyes 
fixed  on  that  part  of  the  world  any  more  than  on 
the  Americas,  Asia,  the  Near  East,  and  Africa. 

The  short  time  available  to  the  Commission  will 
not  enable  it  to  confer  with  representatives  of  in- 
dividual foreign  governments. 

The  Commission  on  Foi'cign  Economic  Policy 
is  composed  of  7  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  10  members  of  Congress,  5  Senators,  and 
5  Representatives.  The  task  of  the  Commission 
is  to  conduct  an  overall  review  of  American  for- 
eign economic  policy  and  to  svibmit  appropriate 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  Congress. 


Randall  Commission  To  Consult 
With  international  Organizations 

Members  of  the  Commission  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  headed  by  Clarence  B.  Randall,  will 
shortly  confer  with  high  U.S.  ofScials  abroad  and 
with  representatives  of  intergovernmental  organi- 
zations and  gi'oups  concerned  with  international 
economic  problems.  Chairman  Randall  announced 
on  October  22. 

The  Commission  plans  to  have  two  series  of 
meetings,  the  first  of  which  will  be  held  in  Paris 
November  9  through  November  12.  At  Paris,  in 
addition  to  meeting  U.S.  ambassadors  and  other 
American  officials  in  Europe,  the  gi'oup  antici- 
pates conferring  with  representatives  from  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion, the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

At  a  later  date  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Com- 
mission will  confer  in  Washington  with  repre- 
sentatives of  various  international  organizations 
such  as  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, the  United  Nations,  and  the  Inter- American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

The  consultations,  which  are  to  be  private,  will 
be  concerned  generally  with  international  eco- 
nomic policies  and  their  relationship  to  the  politi- 
cal and  military  strength  of  the  free  world. 

Approximately  12  members  of  the  Commission, 
including  the  chairman,  are  expected  to  attend 
the  4-day  private  sessions  in  Paris,  which  are  being 
arranged  for  them  by  the  State  Department  and 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Randall  said  that  Paris  was  chosen  for  this 
conference  because  of  the  concentration  of  inter- 
national economic  and  trade  organizations  to  be 


Inclusion  of  Atrocities  Question 
on  General  Assembly  Agenda 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  October  31 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Amhas- 
sador  Lodge,  Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  delegation  to 
the  Eighth  General  Assembly,  to  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  Dag  Hammarshjold : 

Excellency:  Reference  is  made  to  my  request 
of  October  30,  1953  ^  that  there  be  included  in  the 
agenda  of  the  present  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly an  item  entitled  "Question  of  Atrocities 
Committed  by  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese 
Communist  Forces  Against  United  Nations  Pris- 
oners of  War  in  Korea." 

In  connection  with  the  above-mentioned  re- 
quest, and  in  compliance  with  Rule  20  of  the  Rules 
of  Procedure,  an  explanatory  memorandum  is 
enclosed. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

Henrt  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
Chairman 

[Enclosure] 

EXPLANATORY  MEMORANDUM 

Question  of  Atrocities  Committed  ty  the  North  Korean 
and  Chinese  Communist  Forces  Against  United  Nations 
Prisoners  of  War  in  Korea 

In  the  course  of  the  United  Nations  action  in  Korea 
to  repel  aggression  and  restore  international  peace  and 
security  in  the  area,  evidence  was  uncovered  at  various 
times  of  atrocities  committed  by  North  Korean  and  Chi- 
nese Communist  forces.  These  atrocities  were  carried  out 
against  Members  of  United  Nations  forces  as  well  as 
against  the  civilian  population  in  Korea.  Extensive  and 
careful  investigation  has  now  verified  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  United  Nations  soldiers  and  Korean  civilians, 
who  had  been  captured  by  North  Korean  or  Chinese  Com- 
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munist  aggressors,  subsequently  were  killed  by  beatings, 
deliberately  planned  starvation,  cold-blooded  murder, 
mutilation,  and  torture. 

Tbe  extent  and  nature  of  these  atrocities  should  be 
brought  to  tbe  attention  of  the  General  Assembly,  particu- 
larly since  these  atrocities  were  committed  against  the 
forces  of  United  Nations  Members  engaged,  under  the 
authority  of  United  Nations  resolutions,  in  a  collective 
action  against  aggression  which  has  many  elements  of 
continuing  concern  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  United  States  Government  was  able  only  recently 
to  carry  the  investigation  of  these  atrocities  to  such  point 
as  to  warrant  submission  of  this  matter  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  appropriate  consideration. 


Educational  Needs  in 
Non-Self-Governing  Territories 

Statement  hy  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton 

UJi.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  ^ 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  October  19 

It  is  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction  to  me  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States  in  this  Committee  because 
I  consider  the  colonial  question  to  be  one  of  the 
most  challenging  problems  of  our  times.  It  is  a 
complex  problem  of  many  facets.  Although  my 
Government  is  responsible  for  only  a  minute  frac- 
tion of  the  non-self-governing  areas  of  the  world,  a 
fraction  whose  combined  populations  number  less 
than  three-quarters  of  a  million,  we  are  fully 
aware  of  the  complexities  involved.  We  know 
from  practical  experience  how  difBcult  it  is  to  raise 
such  territories  to  the  social,  economic,  and  spirit- 
ual level  which  makes  possible  the  full  enjoyment 
of  political  freedom. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  so  much 
of  the  interest  of  this  Committee  relates  to  condi- 
tions in  the  rapidly  emerging  continent  of  Africa. 
The  welfare  and  development  of  the  peoples  of 
Africa  are  of  deep  interest  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  we 
have  a  Subcommittee  on  the  Near  East  and  Africa. 
As  chainnun  of  that  Subcommittee,  I  have  studied 
the  problems  of  Africa,  and  I  know  how  important 
it  is  for  every  member  of  the  United  Nations  to 
help  Africa's  peoples  satisfy  their  aspirations  for 
self-government. 

It  is  iiuporlant,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  a 
goodly  number  of  the  GO  non-self-governing  terri- 
tories are  outside  of  Africa  and  that  such  terri- 
tories as  exist  in  Asia,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Carib- 
bean are  likewise  the  home  of  peoples  seeking  to 
achieve  a  greater  measure  of  self-government. 
Two  world  wars  have  had  a  terrific  impact  on  the 
gi-eat  continent  of  Africa  as  well  as  on  the  depend- 


ent territories  of  other  areas.  This  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  technical  revolution  which  has 
carried  even  into  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
world,  the  knowledge  that  poverty  and  the  servi- 
tude of  ignorance  are  conquerable  enemies.  With 
new  hope  come  new  energy  and,  inevital)ly,  new 
demands.  It  is  natural  that  these  people  should  be 
increasingly  restive  under  foreign  political  control 
no  matter  how  enlightened. 

Their  leaders  demand — and  the  charter  recog- 
nizes the  legitimacy  of  their  goal — to  choose  their 
own  government,  to  control  their  own  destinies. 
The  administering  members  have  solemnly  ac- 
knowledged that  goal  by  their  wholehearted  sub- 
scription to  chapter  XI  of  the  charter.^  My  Gov- 
ernment does  not  believe,  however,  that  the  obliga- 
tions under  the  charter  toward  peoples  of  non- 
self-governing  territories  can  be  fulfilled  by  sud- 
den abdication  of  administrative  responsibilities. 
Rather,  it  recognizes  the  problem  as  one  of  finding 
ways  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  economic,  social, 
educational,  and  political  development.  This 
urgent  responsibility  calls  for  the  most  construc- 
tive efforts  and  maximum  good  will  of  all  members 
truly  concerned  with  the  advancement  of  depend- 
ent peoples. 

I  hope  the  Committee  will  not  consider  it  a 
digression  if  I  take  the  time  to  state  my  own  under- 
standing of  our  American  philosophy  toward  this 
problem. 

We  Americans  are  a  libertarian  people.  I  think 
we  would  all  of  us  still  prefer,  as  our  forefutliers 
did,  the  terrors  of  the  sea  and  of  the  wilderness  to 
the  loss  of  our  liberties.  We  cannot  help  but  have 
a  sense  of  brotherhood  for  all  people  who  share 
our  own  belief  in  the  fundamental  and  primary 
imjjortance  of  individual  human  dignity. 

We  are  also  a  country  which  has  united  many 
national  and  racial  strains.  Many  different  sys- 
tems of  habit  and  of  belief,  many  kinds  of  skill, 
and  many  kinds  of  knowledge  have  enriched  our 
national  life,  even  though  some  of  the  problems 
presented  by  this  great  diversity  are  still  unsolved. 

People  are  not  expendable  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  nor  do  we  hold  that  anyone  has  the 
right  to  decide  the  uses  of  another  man's  life. 

We  do  not  look  on  our  own  freedom  as  a  luxury 
no-  upon  diversity  as  an  accident  or  hazard.  Both 
^'  edom  and  diversity  form  the  foundation  of  our 
lational  strength.  We  regard  the  development 
and  protection  of  the  inherent  dignity  of  each 
indiviilual  as  a  necessary  foimdation  for  any  de- 
ceut  jx'ace.  This  is  not  ouly  a  matter  of  idealism ; 
it  is  also  a  matter  of  practical  interest.    Just  as 
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'  Chapter  XI,  "Declaration  Regarding  Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories,"  obligates  memliers  ndmiuistoring  such 
territories  ".  .  .  to  develop  st'lf-government.  to  take  due 
account  of  tlie  political  aspirations  of  the  peoples,  and  to 
assist  tlicin  in  the  iirogressive  developnieut  of  their  free 
political  institutions,  according  to  the  partictilar  circum- 
stances of  each  territory  and  its  peoples  and  their  varying 
stages  of  advancement.  .  .  ." 
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national  vitality  depends  upon  the  character  of 
individual  citizens,  the  success  of  the  international 
community  depends  upon  the  vitality  and  respon- 
sibility of  free  and  freely  developing  member 
states  and  gi-oups  of  states.  We  believe  tliat  recog- 
nition of  the  sacredness  of  the  individual  is  at 
once  the  sign  and  the  safeguard  of  any  govern- 
ment which  will  have  the  moral  authority  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  security  in  the  world  community. 
The  charter  commits  us  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security.  The  repetition 
of  this  pledge  in  chapter  XI  reminds  us  that  our 
undertaijing  to  keep  the  peace  protects  not  only 
the  independent  countries  whicli  have  signed  the 
charter,  but  also  the  peoples  who  have  not  yet 
achieved  self-government. 


Progress  Toward  Self-Government 

In  achieving  orderly  progress  toward  self- 
government,  the  United  States  places  equal 
emphasis  on  order  and  on  progress.  By  oi'derly 
progress  we  do  not  mean  the  kind  of  progress 
that  was  geared  to  the  leisurely  pace  of  prewar 
policies.  In  this  new  and  changing  postwar  world, 
we  recognize  a  new  urgency.  We  must  provide 
a  more  satisfactory  outlet  for  the  natural  impa- 
tience of  young  nations  to  control  their  own  desti- 
nies as  soon  as  possible. 

True  liberty  for  dependent  or  other  newly 
liberated  people  can  never  be  attained  or  made 
secure  unless  the  free  world  is  able  and  ready 
to  protect  itself  against  the  growth  and  spread 
of  a  new  form  of  imperialism  immeasurably  more 
destructive  of  human  liberties  than  any  form  of 
alien  control  in  modern  history.  We  are,  in  fact, 
so  strongly  attached  to  the  principle  of  political 
liberty  for  all  peoples  and  so  sympathetic  with  the 
aspirations  of  all  constructive  nationalist  move- 
ments that  we  will  strive  to  j^revent  them  from 
being  captured  or  distorted  by  the  tactics  of  any 
international  totalitarian  movement. 

I  should  like  now  to  turn  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Gov- 
ernint^  Territories,^  the  basic  document  for  the 
agenda  item  we  are  now  considering.  During  the 
years  since  the  establishment  of  the  Committee  <]n 
Information  my  delegation  has  come  to  exp*.  .,, 
interesting  and  useful  reports  from  that  bodj.  j 
The  1953  session  of  the  Committee  has  not  dis- 
appointed us.  We  are  pleased  to  note  throughout 
the  present  report  evidence  of  a  cooperative  and 
constructive  approach  to  colonial  problems  which 
is  in  itself  a  real  contribution  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  United  Nations  in  this  field.  May  we  not 
hope  that  the  Fourth  Committee  will  become  im- 
bued with  the  same  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
harmonious  interchange  of  ideas  which  produced 
the  gratifying  results  which  are  now  before  us. 


At  the  appropriate  time  my  delegation  will  have 
observations  to  make  on  certain  specific  matters 
arising  from  part  I  of  the  report.  At  present  I 
shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  special  report 
made  by  the  Committee  this  year  on  educational 
conditions  in  non-self-governing  territories." 

In  the  view  of  my  delegation,  the  special  report 
on  education  is  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  basic  report 
of  1950  ^  and  as  such  merits  serious  consideration 
iDy  all  members.  The  United  States  Government 
is  commending  it  to  the  attention  of  the  appro- 
priate authorities  in  the  non-self-governing  terri- 
tories under  our  administration.  Our  general  sup- 
port of  the  report  is  implicit  in  our  observations 
and  minor  reservations  recorded  in  the  minutes  of 
the  89th  meeting  of  the  Committee,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  support  the  Committee's  draft  resolu- 
tion." 


Increased  Facilities 

Education  is  fundamental  to  the  development 
of  the  peoples  of  non-self-governing  territories 
toward  the  achievement  of  self-government,  and 
all  of  us  here,  I  am  sure,  find  satisfaction  in  the 
Committee's  conclusion  that  the  importance  of 
educational  advancement  has  been  increasingly 
stressed  in  non-self-governing  territories.  Since 
the  first  report  on  education  there  has  been  an 
appreciable  increase  in  the  educational  facilities 
available  in  many  of  them.  For  its  part,  the 
United  States  is  doing  everything  within  its  power 
to  encourage  and  foster  both  general  and  techni- 
cal education  in  the  territories  under  its  adminis- 
tration. To  this  end  education  is  free  and  com- 
pulsory, so  that  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
social,  religious,  and  cultural  groups  may  be  as- 
sured. As  indicated  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sions in  the  Committee  on  Information,  a  funda- 
mental aspect  of  the  American  system  is  based 
upon  the  belief  that  these  ends  can  best  be  achieved 
by  providing  that  responsibility  for  matters  of 
education  be  maintained  at  the  local,  provincial, 
or  territorial  level. 

My  delegation  is  prepared  to  endorse  the  gen- 
eral objectives  of  educational  policies  and  pro- 
grams outlined  by  the  report.  We  find  particu- 
larly valid  the  statement  that  education  is  "an 
integi-al  part  of  general  progress,  reaching  the 
adults  as  well  as  the  children  and  aiming  at  the 
highest  possible  development  of  the  individual  in 
the  changing  society  of  which  he  forms  a  part." 
We  would  give  special  emphasis  to  the  desirability 
of  educating  the  individual  for  the  kind  of  life  he 
will  lead  in  his  own  land.  Education  should  not 
only  be  adapted  to  local  social  and  cultural  condi- 
tions but  should  be  focused  on  the  needs  of  the 


=  U.N.  doc.  A/2465. 
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individual  served.  The  goal  should  not  be  to  give 
everyone  the  same  education  but  rather  to  make  it 
possible  for  everyone  to  receive  the  type  of  educa- 
tion wliich  would  best  equip  the  individual  to  deal 
■with  his  or  her  environment.  For  this  reason  we 
believe  that  higher  education,  including  technical 
training,  should,  wherever  possible,  be  available 
in  the  territory  or  in  nearby  areas  with  similar 
social  and  cultural  patterns. 

Obviously,  this  is  not  possible  in  some  territories, 
particularly  smaller  ones  wliere  financial  resources 
are  limited  or  wliere  candidates  for  higher  educa- 
tion and  technical  training  are  relatively  few.  In 
such  cases  the  answer  may  lie  in  some  form  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  through  which  the  student 
can  attend  a  central  school  somewhere  in  his  own 
area.  In  another  area  the  student  may  encounter 
social  and  cultural  conditions  diii'cring  markedly 
from  those  with  which  he  is  familiar  and  to  which 
he  will  return  at  the  completion  of  his  education. 
The  proposed  Central  Vocational  Training  School 
in  Fiji  for  students  from  the  ten-itories  of  the 
South  Pacific  area  represents  an  effort  to  duplicate 
a  type  of  regional  cooperation  which  has  already 
proved  its  worth  in  the  Central  Medical  School  at 
Suva,  Fiji.  The  Metropolitan  Vocational  Train- 
ing School  in  Puerto  Rico  is  receiving  an  increas- 
ing number  of  students  from  the  Caribbean  area 
and  elsewhere.  These  are  but  two  examples  of 
centers  for  technical  education  which  are  being 
developed  in  various  places  to  serve  the  needs  of 
dependent  areas. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  see  the  importance 
which  the  report  assigns  to  the  education  of  women 
and  the  general  awareness  of  the  adverse  effects 
of  any  program  that  would  increase  the  dispro- 
portion between  educated  men  and  educated 
women  in  dependent  territories.  In  the  territories 
which  we  administer,  as  in  the  United  States  itself, 
education  is  available  to  girls  and  women  on  ex- 
actly the  same  grounds  as  to  boys  and  men. 

The  guiding  principle  of  United  States  educa- 
tion is  to  develop  the  capacities  of  all  pupils.  No 
one  is  excluded  or  selected  with  a  view  to  the  num- 
ber of  people  required  for  leadership,  but  all  are 
encouraged  to  continue  their  education  for  as  long 
as  facilities  are  available  and  their  capacities 
permit. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  should  like  to  state  that  I  have  listened  with  deep 
interest  to  the  many  views  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  this  Connnittee,  and  I  have  found  them 
in  retrospect  quite  helpful  in  shaping  my  own 
views  on  our  work.  From  this  experience,  I  have 
learned  what  seems  to  me  a  fact  of  fundamental 
importance  about  this  Committee.    To  the  extent 


that  valid  differences  have  emerged,  they  center 
on  questions  of  principle  wliich  involve  an  effort 
by  some  members  to  extend  United  Nations  activi- 
ties beyond  what  is  specifically  provided  for  in 
the  charter.  Since  this  attitude  is  understand- 
able, we  respect  it,  even  though  we  cannot  always 
agree  with  it. 

This  brings  me  to  a  second  fact  learned  from 
listening  to  other  members  of  this  Committee.  It 
is  a  fact  of  much  greater  importance.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  every  member  of  the  United  Nations 
agrees  that  the  goal  for  all  dependent  peoples  is 
self-government.  And  as  I  have  read  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Information  and  the  Sum- 
maries and  Analyses  of  Information  before  us  I 
have  been  impressed  by  the  progi-ess  toward  self- 
government  which  is  now  under  way.  To  my 
delegation  the  information  transmitted  clearly 
shows  that  all  the  territories  concerned  are  on  the 
right  road.  The  record  shows  that  each  year  they 
have  more  schools,  more  children  and  adults  in 
school,  more  hospital  facilities,  more  advances  in 
agriculture  and  secondaiy  industry,  more  par- 
ticipation and  training  in  their  own  political  in- 
stitutions, and  many  other  advances  wliich  are 
preparing  the  way  for  them  to  stand  firmly  on 
their  own  feet  when  they  achieve  self-government. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  consider  that  this 
Committee  has  a  significant  role  to  perform.     It 

Erovides  an  opportunity  for  assessing  what  has 
een  achieved  and  what  remains  to  be  done.  It 
also  provides  a  means  whereby  all  members  may 
obtain  useful  information  on  the  highly  impor- 
tant field  the  Coinmittee  has  been  established  to 
consider. 

One  can  appreciate  the  attitude  of  those  delega- 
tions who  believe  that  the  rate  of  progress  of  de- 
pendent peoples  toward  self-government  should  be 
accelerated.  It  would,  however,  certainly  be  fool- 
hardy if  we  were  to  permit  impatience  to  wreck 
our  only  vehicle.  We  are  in  a  position  much  like 
the  driver  of  an  automobile  on  a  modern  highway. 
It  is  risky  for  us  eitlier  to  be  too  cautious  and  go 
too  slowly  or  to  be  too  impatient  and  go  too  fast. 
We  recognize  that  proposals  which  seem  ex- 
treme may  sometimes  be  no  more  than  an  effort 
to  maintain  pressure  and  to  prevent  the  relaxa- 
tion of  effort.  That  kind  of  pressure  is  of 
value,  but  only  if  it  stops  short  ot  damaging  the 
machinery  in  an  attempt  to  drive  it  beyond  its 
capacities. 

With  mutual  understanding  and  allowance  for 
one  another's  most  urgent  concerns,  we  can  all 
make  a  maximum  contribution  to  the  orderly 
l^rogress  of  all  peoples  toward  a  freedom  which 
will  be  peaceful,  fruitful,  and  enduring. 
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Department  Security  Cases 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  November  5 
(press  release  613)  that  306  citizen  employees,  against 
whom  a  security  question  existed,  were  separated  from 
the  Department  during  the  period  January  20,  1953,  to 
September  80,  1953. 

These  separations  of  security  cases  are  apart  from  the 
reductions  in  force  for  economy  reasons  which  have  been 
in  process  for  several  months. 

Although  President  Eisenhower's  Executive  Order 
10450,  governing  security  regulations,  went  into  effect 
May  27,  1953,  the  Department  has  been  operating  within 
the  spirit  of  that  order  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
administration. 

On  October  23,  1953,  the  White  House  announced  that 
1,456  Government  employees  had  been  separated  from 
the  Federal  service  since  May  2-7  under  the  President's 
Executive  order.  One  hundred  ninety-seven  of  these 
were  employees  of  the  Department  of  State.  This  figure 
is  part  of  the  overall  total  of  306  cited  above. 

Although  the  President's  Executive  order  does  not  apply 
to  alien  employees  abroad,  the  Department  has  neverthe- 
less applied  similar  standards  for  the  foreign  nationals 
who  are  a  necessary  part  of  overseas  missions.  One  hun- 
dred seventy-eight  alien  employees  have  been  separated 
on  the  basis  of  security  considerations. 


Merger  of  Bureau  of  German  Affairs 
Witii  Bureau  of  European  Affairs 


Retirement  of  Ambassador  Sfiaw 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October  30 
(press  release  606)  that  George  P.  Shaw,  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Paraguay,  would  retire  the  following  day  from  a  career 
of  more  than  30  years  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States. 

In  accepting  his  resignation,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  recently  wrote  Ambassador  Shaw,  stating:  "I  wish 
to  commend  you  upon  the  splendid  career  which  you  have 
achieved  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  our  Government."  The 
President's  letter  also  noted  that  Ambassador  Shaw  had 
previously  served  as  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua  and  El 
Salvador. 


Consular  Offices 

The  consular  agency  at  Duuedin,  New  Zealand,  is  being 
closed  as  of  September  25.  Authority  to  certify  invoices 
for  this  region  is  being  transferred  to  the  consular  agency 
at  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

The  ofiicial  closing  date  of  the  consulate  at  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  was  June  12,  1953,  rather  than  June  30  as  pre- 
viously announced.  The  consulate  at  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  was  officially  closed  on  June  16  rather  than  on 
June  12,  the  date  previously  announced. 

On  August  7  the  consulate  at  Momba.sa,  Kenya,  West 
Africa,  was  closed  to  the  public.  The  date  of  its  official 
closure  will  be  announced  later.  The  consular  district  of 
Mombasa  has  been  transferred  to  the  American  consulate 
general  at  Nairobi,  Kenya.  Functions  formerly  per- 
formed by  Mombasa  are  being  discharged  by  Nairobi. 


Department  Circular  60  dated  October  30 

1.  Effective  November  2,  19.53,  the  Bureau  of  German 
Affairs  is  abolished  and  its  personnel,  functions,  records, 
and  equipment  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  European 
Affairs. 

2.  Simultaneously  there  is  established  in  the  Bureau  of 
European  Affairs  an  Office  of  German  Affairs  (GER) 
which  will  discharge  the  functions  formerly  performed  by 
the  Bureau  of  German  Affairs. 


4.  The  following  designations  are  made : 

Deputy  Director  (and  Acting  Director) .  Geoffrey  W.  Lewis 
Officer  in  Charge  of  Political  Affairs  .  .  Brewster  Morris 
Officer  in  Charge  of  Economic  Affairs  .  .  Daniel  Margolies 

Public  Affairs  Adviser Henry  Kellermann 

(On  Leave  of  Absence) 

Richard  Straus   (Acting) 

Staff   Assistant Clement   E.   Conger 

5.  Jacques  J.  Reinstein  is  designated  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs.  Mr.  Rein- 
stein will,  for  the  present,  continue  to  concern  himself 
with  German  matters. 

6.  Frank  K.  Hefner  is  designated  Deputy  Executive  Di- 
rector for  German  matters  in  EUR's  Office  of  the  Execu- 
tive Director  and  will  remain  responsible  for  adminis- 
trative and  management  matters  relating  to  GER. 
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For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Oov- 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  puMications,  tchich  may  6e  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

Aviation,  Flights  of  Military  Aircraft.  TIAS  2416.  Pub. 
5103.     7  pp.     10«J. 

Exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States  and  India — 
Signed  at  New  Delhi  July  1  and  5,  1947,  and  amending 
agreement  dated  at  New  Delhi  Apr.  22  and  May  3,  1948. 

Economic  Cooperation,  Guaranties  Under  Public  Law 
472,  80th  Congress,  as  Amended.  TIAS  244S.  Pub.  5151. 
2  pp.     5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Sweden  amend- 
ing agreement  of  July  3,  1948,  as  amended — Exchange  of 
notes  signed  at  Stockholm  Feb.  8  and  23,  1951. 
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Administrative  Agreement  Under  Article  III  of  the  Se- 
curity Treaty.    TIAS   2492.     Tub.   4823.     SO  pp.     25('. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan — Signed 
at  Tolivo  Feb.  28,  1952,  and  exchange  of  notes  signed  at 
Toljyo  Feb.  28,  1952. 

Short-Range-Aid-to-Navigation  Ground  Station  in  Haiti. 
TIAS  2701.     I'ub.  5038.     7  pp.     lOf*. 

Exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States  and  Haiti — 
Signed  at  Port-au-Prince  Aug.  22  and  29,  1952. 

Copyright.     TIAS  2702.     Pub.  5039.     11  pp.     10(J. 

Exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States  and 
Monaco — Signed  at  Monaco  Sept.  24,  1952. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance.  TIAS  2703.  Pub.  5122.  14 
pp.     10<f. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Chile — Signed 
at  Santiago  Apr.  9,  1952. 

Technical  Cooperation.    TIAS  2704.    Pub.  5045.    4  pp.    5^. 

Understanding  between  the  United  States  and  Cliile  Relat- 
ing to  Agreement  of  January  16,  1951 — Exchange  of  notes 
signed  at  Santiago  Oct.  17,  1952. 

Telecommunications.    TIAS  2705.     Pub.  5046.     5  pp.     5<f. 

Agreement,  with  Annex,  between  the  United  States  and 
British  Commonwealth  Governments  amending  agreement 
of  August  12,  1949 — Signed  at  London  Oct.  1,  1952. 

Oil  Shale  Study  in  Brazil.  TIAS  2706.  Pub.  5047. 
5  pp.     St*. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  modify- 
ing and  extending  agreement  of  August  16,  19.50 — Ex- 
changes of  notes  signed  at  Hio  de  Janiero  Mar.  31,  May  14, 
June  27,  and  Aug.  20,  1952. 

Agricultural  Mission  in  El  Salvador.  TIAS  2710.  Pub. 
5052.     4  pp.     5(!. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  El  Salvador 
extending  Memorandum  of  Understanding  of  October  21, 
1942 — Exchange  of  notes  signed  at  San  Salvador  Oct.  8 
and  21,  1952. 

Postal  Service.     TIAS  2711.     I'ub.  5063.     2  pp.     5(J. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  amending  agreement  of  March  28,  1951.  Ex- 
change of  notes  signed  at  New  York  Nov.  7  and  17,  1952. 

Relief  From  Taxation  on  Defense  Expenditures.    TIAS 

2719.  Pub.  5073.     8  pp.     10«*. 

Exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States  and  Bel- 
gium— Signed  at  Brussels  Mar.  18  and  Apr.  7,  1952. 

Relief  From  Taxation  on  Defense  Expenditures.     TIAS 

2720.  Pub.  5074.     7  pp.     10(J. 

Exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States  and  Nor- 


way— Signed  at  Oslo  June  27,  1952,  with  related  exchange 
of  notes  dated  at  Oslo  June  27,  1952. 

Economic  Cooperation.    TIAS  2721.    Pub.  5081.    3  pp.    ."><?. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands 
amending  agreement  of  July  2, 1948,  as  amended — Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  The  Hague  Nov.  28,  1952. 

Agricultural  Experimentation  Program.  TIAS  2723. 
Pub.  5083.     4  pp.     5<f. 

Exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States  and  Peru — 
Signed  at  Lima  Apr.  1  and  9,  1952. 

Technical  Cooperation,  Industrial  Development  Prog^ram. 
TIAS  2724.     Pub.  5085.     4  pp.     5^. 

Exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States  and  Iraq — 
Dated  at  Baghdad  Feb.  27  and  May  21, 1952. 

Technical  Cooperation,  Vocational  and  Industrial  Crafts 
Program.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
2728.     Pub.  5100.     5  pp.     50. 

Exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States  and  Ethi- 
opia— Dated  at  Addis  Ababa  November  7,  1952. 

Your  Department  of  State.  Department  and  Foreign 
Service  Series  .34.     Pub.  5193.     6  pp.     5(!. 

A  folder  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  tasks  performed  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  principles  by  which  it 
operates. 

An  Appraisal  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization  by  the  delegation  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Second  Extraordinary 
Session  of  the  General  Conference  of  UNESCO,  July  1-4, 
1953.  Pub.  .5209.  International  Oiganization  and  Con- 
ference Series  IV,  Unesco  22.  IS  pp.  Limited  Distri- 
bution. 

This  report  attempts  to  reduce  many  unfortunate  and 
unrealistic  misconceptions  about  Unesco  and  also  fur- 
nishes some  general  knowledge  about  Unesco. 

Participation  of  the  United  States  Government  in  Inter- 
national Conferences  July  1,  1951-June  30,  1952,  Pub. 
4U00.  International  Organization  and  Conference  Series 
I,  25.     xvii,  362  pp.     $1.00. 

This  jniblication  contains  a  record  of  the  participation  of 
the  U.S.  Government  in  international  conferences  for  the 
period  July  1,  1951-June  30,  1952.  .\  list  of  conferences, 
meetings,  fairs,  and  expositions  in  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment participated  officially  during  the  period  July  1,  1951- 
June  30,  1953,  is  incorporated  in  an  appendix. 

Organized    Labor's   Fight    Against   World    Communism. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  l>ulles,  Sep- 
tember 24,  19iJ3.  Pub.  5222.  General  Foreign  Policy 
Series  80.     10  pp.     Limited  Distribution. 

This  address  was  delivered  before  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  24,  1953. 
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United  States-Latin  American  Relations 


REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


hy  Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  Special  Ambassouior 


November  18,  1953 
Dear  Mr.  President  : 

At  your  direction,  I  have  in  recent  months 
sought  ways  in  which  the  traditional  bonds  of 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America  might  be  strengthened. 

Early  in  April,  1953,  you  asked  me  to  do  three 
things : 

First,  to  express  to  the  governments  and  peoples 
of  Latin  America  the  sincere  conviction  of  the 
United  States  that  sound  economic,  military, 
political,  and  cultural  relationships  between  our 
countries  are  necessary  to  our  common  future ; 

Second,  to  obtain  a  broad  continental  perspec- 
tive of  those  conditions  which  affect  the  relation- 
ship of  the  United  States  with  the  republics  of 
Latin  America ;  and 

Third,  to  consider  what,  if  any,  changes  might 
be  desirable  in  United  States  policies  and  pro- 
grams in  order  to  contribute  to  the  meaningful 
unity  we  all  desire. 

During  the  month  of  May  I  consulted  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  regarding 
the  selection  of  mission  membei's  who  could  best 
help  carry  out  this  assignment.  We  chose  John 
M.  Cabot,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  Andrew 
N.  Overby,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
Samuel  W.  Anderson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  South  American  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State.  These  officials  with  both 
specialized  and  general  knowledge  of  Latin 
America  accepted  the  invitation  to  accompany  me 
and  to  share  in  the  responsibility  of  my  assign- 
ment.    Because  of  time  limitations  the  field  por- 
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tion  of  this  task  was  limited  to  the  republics  of 
South  America. 

We  left  Washington  on  June  23  and  returned 
on  July  29,  1953. 

In  those  tliirty-six  days  we  held  friendly  and 
informative  discussions  with  the  Presidents  and 
cabinet  ministers  of  the  ten  republics  of  an  entire 
continent.  We  talked  with  their  leaders  of  agri- 
culture, industry,  finance,  labor,  and  education. 
We  visited  factories,  homes,  farms,  and  schools. 
In  all,  we  traveled  about  20,000  miles  and  met  with 
several  thousand  persons,  individually  or  in 
gi'oups. 

Everywhere  our  mission  was  greeted  with 
friendliness  and  undei'standing.  Everyone  was 
genuinely  concerned  in  making  certain  that  we 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  all  the  facts, 
ideas,  and  attitudes  we  sought.  Exceptional 
courtesy  was  the  rule  everywhere.  A  few  efforts 
by  communists  to  mar  the  cordiality  of  the  wel- 
come were  conspicuously  futile  and  indicated  that 
the  communists  feared  the  mission  would  succeed 
in  establishing  better  understanding  among  the 
leaders  and  peoples  of  the  American  republics. 

The  members  of  the  mission  are  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  the  great  kindnesses  and  courtesies 
which  were  extended  to  us  everywhere. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  tliat  all  with  whom  we 
talked  share  your  desire  to  strengtlien  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and  the  ten  re- 
publics we  visited,  as  well  as  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  AVestern  Hemisphere. 

Upon  our  return  home,  we  began  the  task  of 
synthesizing  our  data  and  crystallizing  our  views. 
We  also  began  holding  discussions  with  many  gov- 
ernmental and  other  leaders  who  are  vitally  con- 
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cferned  with  both  public  and  private  policy  in  the 
United  States  as  it  affects  relations  with  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

Here,  to  contribute  to  public  understanding,  it 
seems  well  to  emphasize  that  the  development  and 
implementation  of  foreign  policy  is  today  a  tre- 
mendously complicated  undertaking,  requiring 
wisdom  and  a  great  deal  of  patience  as  the  many 
phases  of  a  consistent  policy  are  coordinated  and 
implemented. 

Thus,  all  may  agree  that  sound,  mutually  help- 
ful economic  relations  with  a  particular  country 
will  contribute  to  our  own  national  welfare. 
Everyone,  in  principle,  may  favor  a  policy  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  But  to  bring  the  policy  alive 
may  require  a  great  many  public  and  private  deci- 
sions and  actions  which  are  difficult  to  coordinate. 
Hypothetically,  it  may  require  a  favorable  deci- 
sion by  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  for  the 
purchase,  from  a  given  country,  of  critical  ma- 
terials for  stockpiling  purposes;  it  may  call  for 
loans  by  the  International  Bank  for  the  expan- 
sion of  transportation  and  power  facilities,  and 
here  the  decision  is  outside  the  sphere  of  authority 
of  the  United  States  Government;  it  may  neces- 
sitate short-term  loans  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  a  possibility  of  interest  not  only  to  the  Bank 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  also  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  for  the  funds  drawn  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  come  from  the  Treasury  and  are  a 
charge  against  the  annual  cash  budget  of  the 
United  States;  the  achievement  of  the  mutually 
agreed  upon  policy  may  be  dependent  on  changes 
in  the  domestic  laws  and  policies  of  the  counti-y 
concerned,  a  matter  on  which  only  that  country 
can  take  the  initiative;  and  some  or  all  the  fore- 
going actions  may  be  essential  to  increase  the  flow 
of  private  capital  to  the  other  country — private 
capital  which  must,  it  seems  to  me,  be  primarily 
depended  on  for  helping  to  develop  the  great  eco- 
nomic potentials  of  the  nations  of  Latin  America. 

Even  then,  this  single  instance  of  promoting 
mutually  helpful  economic  relationships  may  not 
be  complete.  At  this  point  there  may  be  a  profit- 
able two-way  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
that  country.  We  may  buy  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  products  from  it  each  year,  and  it 
may,  most  likely  will,  buy  an  equivalent  amount 
from  us.  But  then  the  foreign  country  or  the 
United  States  may,  as  a  residt  of  domestic  con- 
siderations, increase  a  tariff,  or  impose  (juantitative 


restrictions,  or  fix  uneconomic  exchange  rates 
which  affect  adversely  the  level  of  trade  in  both 
directions.  Such  actions  may  not  only  cause  great 
economic  dislocation  within  the  foreign  country 
but  may  also  injure  United  States  traders  who 
have  been  dealing  with  that  country,  and  may 
threaten  the  soundness  of  both  public  and  private 
investments  which  have  been  made  in  an  effort  to 
further  economic  growth  in  both  countries. 

In  the  face  of  these  ramifications  in  formulat- 
ing and  effectuating  policy,  we  have,  as  I  have 
indicated,  been  holding  many  conversations  with 
public  officials  and  private  leaders,  for  we  are  con- 
vinced that  better  and  more  stable  relations  with 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  will  result  only 
from  wise  decisions,  day  after  day,  by  a  great  many 
individuals. 

This  process  of  consultation  could,  of  course,  be 
much  extended,  but  I  am  now  submitting  this  re- 
port, believing  that  the  inter-agency  and  govern- 
mental-private consultations  which  are  needed 
continuously  are  properly  the  function  of  the 
established  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

For  my  associates  and  me  it  has  been  a  rare 
pri%'ilege  and  rewarding  experience  to  represent 
you,  the  Government,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  on  what  we  deem  to  have  been  a  mission  of 
vital  importance.  We  believe  deeply  that  we  must 
constantly  be  alert  to  maintain  and  to  build  better 
political,  economic,  military,  and  cultural  rela- 
tions with  our  neighbors  to  the  South.  Good  rela- 
tions in  this  Hemisphere  are  crucially  important 
to  our  own  future,  and  to  theirs,  and  indeed  to 
the  future  i)rogress  of  the  entire  world. 


II.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LATIN  AMERICA  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  EACH   OTHER 

Stable,  satisfactory  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  of  Latin  America  are  vital 
as  we  seek  to  build  a  cooperative  peace  character- 
ized by  freedom  and  rising  levels  of  well-being. 

The  Economic  Aspect 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Latin 
American  republics  was  about  $3.5  billion  in  each 
direction  in  1952. 

As  a  nuirket  for  our  conunercial  exports,  Latin 
America  is  as  important  to  us  as  all  of  Europe  and 
more  important  than  Asia,  Africa  and  Oceania 
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combined.  Our  sales  to  Latin  America  encompass 
the  entire  range  of  our  national  production.  As 
a  source  of  United  States  imports,  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican republics  have  even  ojreater  relative  import- 
ance, standing  well  ahead  of  Europe  or  the  other 
continents. 

Keciprocally,  the  United  States  is  of  key  im- 
portance to  every  one  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  both  as  a  market  for  their  products  and 
as  a  source  of  essential  imports. 

The  copper,  tin,  zinc,  iron  ore,  manganese,  and 
other  minerals  which  we  obtain  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  vital  constituent  parts  of  the  machinei-y 
which  we  in  turn  ship  there.  The  dollars  we  pro- 
vide through  purchases  of  coffee,  sugar,  tropical 
fruits,  and  wool,  as  well  as  metals,  finance  their 
purchases  of  transportation  and  industrial  equip- 
ment and  consumer  goods.  The  industrial  and 
military  items  which  the  United  States  turns  out 
to  help  defend  the  free  world,  including  the  Amer- 
ican republics,  require  a  continuing  supply  of  a 
great  variety  of  strategic  materials  from  Latin 
America. 

Such  trade  is  mutually  advantageous. 

Almost  30  percent  of  all  United  States  private, 
long-term  foreign  investment  is  in  Latin  America ; 
this  investment  of  some  $6  billion  is  larger  than 
the  amount  invested  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
except  Canada.  Such  an  investment  is  important 
not  only  to  the  United  States  as  earning  assets 
but  also  to  Latin  America  as  a  stimulant  to 
productivity  and  economic  progress.  Its  contri- 
bution to  the  general  development  of  individual 
countries  is  daily  made  evident  in  practically  every 
field  of  economic  endeavor,  from  electric  power 
and  heavy  industry  to  the  manufacture  of  finished 
goods  and  their  distribution  to  consumers. 

This  United  States  direct  investment  ordinarily 
earns  a  good  return ;  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  it 
develops  the  desert  and  the  jungle,  provides  work 
at  good  wages,  offers  sound  technical  training  for 
hosts  of  young  people,  carries  with  it  technical 
and  managerial  skills  and,  by  increasing  the  out- 
put of  minerals,  foods  and  manufactured  goods, 
helps  build  prosperity  in  our  sister  republics. 

While  we  might  cite  instances  in  which  this 
capital  has  not  been  fairly  treated,  we  could  also 
call  attention  to  many  cases  in  which  reasonable 
treatment  has  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  both 
countries  and  has  promoted  an  additional  flow 
of  productive  investment. 


The  economic  well-being  of  every  section  and 
every  special  interest  group  in  the  United  States 
is  affected  by  our  relations  with  Latin  America. 
The  dollar  she  gets  from  her  sales  here  are  used 
largely  for  direct  purchases  here.  If,  because  of 
tariff  or  other  changes,  we  should  buy  less  from 
any  of  the  countries  to  the  South,  their  purchases 
from  us  would  decline.  The  effects  of  such  change 
would  be  felt  in  every  part  of  our  country. 

Unfortunately,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
do  not  seem  generally  to  comprehend  the  full 
significance  to  us  of  stable  economic  relations  with 
Latin  America;  moreover,  some  of  our  actions 
have  caused  leaders  in  those  countries  to  adopt  the 
mistaken  view  that  we  turn  our  attention  to  them 
only  in  times  of  crisis. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  Latin  Americans 
appear  to  disregard  the  importance  to  them  of 
their  economic  relations  with  the  United  States. 
The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  our  market  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  well-being  of  the  other  American 
republics.  Our  record  is  such  that,  no  matter  how 
disturbed  Latin  Americans  become  over  some  of 
our  trade  and  tariff  policies,  they  do  have  con- 
siderable confidence  in  our  basic  fairness  in  the 
conduct  of  international  trading.  However,  this 
preponderant  importance  of  United  States  con- 
sumption as  regards  so  many  Latin  American 
products  is  precisely  the  reason  why  our  actions, 
however  minor  they  may  be  in  our  view,  can  have 
such  significant  effects  on  the  economies  of  other 
republics  in  the  Hemisphere. 


The  Military  Aspect 

The  military  relations  between  Latin  American 
countries  and  the  United  States  are  closely  related 
to  their  economic  interdependence,  to  the  signifi- 
cant role  being  played  by  the  United  States  in 
the  defense  of  the  free  world  and  to  the  strategic 
location  of  our  countries  with  respect  to  one 
another. 

The  present  military  strength  of  the  nations  of 
Latin  America  is  relatively  small,  for  the  most 
part  designed  for  the  maintenance  of  internal 
order.  This  fact  may  suggest  to  some  that  these 
republics  are,  therefore,  not  significant  in  the 
system  of  collective  security  which  the  free  world 
is  constructing. 

This  is  a  fallacious,  dangerous  assumption. 

In  the  event  of  a  general  war,  some  of  the  essen- 
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tial  resources  of  the  world  might  well  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  resources  of  Latin 
America  would  then  be  of  enhanced  importance. 
A  Latin  America  under  the  control  of  or  allied 
with  our  enemies  could  deny  these  resources  to  us 
and  even  open  broad  lines  for  direct  attack 
upon  us. 

But  a  friendly  Latin  America  can  do  more  than 
provide  strategic  materials.  It  can  help  guard 
the  lines  of  communication  and  shipment,  includ- 
ing the  Panama  Canal.  It  can,  as  occurred  in 
World  War  II,  provide  air  and  sea  bases.  It  can, 
as  Brazil  and  Mexico  did  in  World  War  II  and 
Colombia  did  in  the  struggle  in  Korea,  supply 
forces  trained  in  the  use  of  standardized  weapons. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  military  importance  of 
Latin  America,  in  the  coalition  of  the  free  world, 
is  in  its  rapidly  growing  potential :  We  believe  that 
some  of  the  nations  of  Latin  America  will  in  the 
relatively  near  future  develop  into  potent  allies 
and  thereby  significantly  augment  the  free  woi-ld's 
ability  to  uphold  collective  security. 

Here  again,  the  mutuality  of  interest  merits 
emphasis:  If  the  nations  of  Latin  America  have 
a  military  importance  to  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  is  vital  militarily  to  them.  With 
no  other  American  republic  having  a  military 
establishment  remotely  comparable  to  our  own, 
and  with  the  United  States  standing  between 
Latin  America  and  today's  potential  aggressors, 
it  must  be  abundantly  clear  that  catastrophic  con- 
sequences for  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  other  nations  of  this  Hemisphere  will  be 
avoided  only  if  the  United  States  remains  strong. 

To  comprehend  the  interdependence  of  the  na- 
tions of  this  Hemisphere  in  the  event  of  war,  one 
need  only  recall  the  determined  attempt  of  enemy 
submarines  in  World  War  II  to  sink  all  shipping 
between  the  Americas  and  how  near  to  success 
they  came.  On  one  day,  Februai-y  17,  1942,  seven 
tankers  carrying  Venezuelan  oil  for  use  in  other 
nations  of  the  Hemisjiliere  were  torpedoed.  For 
months  no  one  could  be  certain  that  lines  of  com- 
numication  could  be  kept  open.  In  another  war, 
the  interru])tion  of  shipping  with  vital  cargoes 
would  pre.sent  serious  i)roi)iems  to  the  Uniteil 
States,  which  is  tiie  most  self-sufficient  of  the 
American  republics;  for  other  nations  more  de- 
j)en(leiif  on  imports,  failure  of  lines  of  coninninica- 
ti(jn  might  well  mean  that  even  es.sential  produc- 
ti(jn  would  be  in  danger  of  complete  collapse. 


The  Political  Aspect 

The  United  States  and  the  other  American  re- 
publics have  had  close  relations  since  the  earliest 
days  of  their  independence. 

The  doctrine  enunciated  in  1823  by  President 
Monroe  was  designed  to  protect  the  newly  won  in- 
dependence of  all  the  nations  of  this  Hemisphere 
and  to  permit  the  community  to  grow  to  maturity 
free  from  domination  by  any  transoceanic  i)ower. 
The  Monroe  doctrine  was  obviously  based  upon 
considerations  of  our  own  security;  if  the  argu- 
ments to  justify  it  were  strong  in  1823,  they  are 
truly  mighty  in  the  shrunken  world  of  today. 

The  possible  conquest  of  a  Latin  American  na- 
tion today  would  not  be,  so  far  as  anyone  can  fore- 
see, by  direct  assault.  It  would  come,  rather, 
through  the  insidious  process  of  infiltration,  con- 
spiracy, spreading  of  lies,  and  the  undermining 
of  free  institutions,  one  by  one.  Highly  dis- 
ciplined gi'oups  of  communists  are  busy,  night 
and  day,  illegally  or  openly,  in  the  American  re- 
jiublics,  as  they  are  in  every  nation  of  the  world. 
^AHiile  many  persons  may  now  think  of  Latin 
America  as  not  being  in  the  line  of  attack  in  the 
modern  world  struggle,  success  by  the  communists 
in  these  nations  could  quickly  change  all  the  maps 
which  strategists  use  in  calculating  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  future. 

One  American  nation  has  succumbed  to  com- 
munist infiltration.  With  this  exception,  how- 
ever, the  other  American  republics  share  our  de- 
sire for  peace,  freedom,  and  independence  and 
continue  to  cooperate  effectively  in  the  political 
councils  of  the  world. 

In  this  Hemisphere  we  have  frequently  devel- 
oped principles  and  techniques  of  international 
collaboration  which  have  later  come  to  be  adopted 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  the  present 
global  student  exchange  and  technical  coopera- 
tion in'ogi'ams  were  initiated  by  cooperative  action 
of  the  United  States  and  other  American  repub- 
lics well  before  World  War  II.  The  Nato  Treaty 
of  194!)  was  foreshadowed  by  the  Act  of  Cha])ul- 
tepec  of  1945  and  the  Treaty  of  Kio  de  Janeiro 
of  1947.  The  inter-American  system  preceded 
the  United  Nations. 

AVe  in  this  Hemisphere  have  significaiitly  de- 
veloped the  principle  of  the  sovereign  equality  of 
nations;  indeed,  we  can  proudly  say  that  we  have 
long  been  building  a  system  under  which  all  na- 
tions, great  and  small,  may  live  together  in  peace, 
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mutual  respect,  and  cooi:)eration.  The  bases  of 
this  system  have  found  expression  and  meaning 
in  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Despite  differences  and  serious  misunder- 
standings from  time  to  time,  the  record  of  the 
American  nations  in  settling  disputes  by  peace- 
ful means  has  been  unique,  and  has  largely  saved 
this  Hemisphere  from  the  destruction  and  blood- 
shed which  so  often  have  occurred  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Todny,  Latin  American  influence  at  the  United 
Nations  in  support  of  freedom,  peace,  inter- 
national justice,  and  effective  cooperative  proc- 
esses is  a  powerful  force  in  the  difficult  construc- 
tion of  a  better  world. 

Abiding  political  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  republics  of  Latin  America 
are  of  supreme  importance  to  every  citizen  of  this 
Hemisphere:  If  we  with  our  long  record  of  co- 
operation should  begin  to  falter  in  such  relation- 
ships, there  would  seem  to  be  little  hope  for  success 
with  the  cooperative  processes  toward  peace  in  a 
larger  world  whose  record  is  less  persuasive. 

The  Cultural  Aspect 

The  building  of  permanent  peace  involves  the 
establishment  of  abiding  cooperation  among  na- 
tions of  great  cultural  diversity.  This  is  not  an 
insurmountable  task.  We  have  cultural  diversity 
in  the  United  States,  but  there  are  sufficient  com- 
mon beliefs,  allegiances,  and  purposes  among  all 
the  people  to  make  democratic  cooperation  ef- 
fective. 

Admittedly,  the  greater  the  differences  in  the 
cultures  of  nations,  the  more  arduous  cooperation 
becomes.  This  is  the  basal  difficulty  between  the 
communist  countries  of  the  East,  with  their  re- 
jection of  God  and  their  adherence  to  a  militant 
dialectic  materialism,  and  the  West  with  its  long 
adherence  to  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Judeo- 
Christian  philosophy. 

The  cultural  diversity  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, while  notable,  is  primarily  within  the 
philosophic  framework  of  Western  civilization — 
a  civilization  which  seeks  to  establish  and  main- 
tain institutions  and  processes  conducive  to  the 
attainment  of  the  supreme  human  purposes  and 
rules  of  conduct  proclaimed  by  its  religious  con- 
cepts. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  culture  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  has  until  recently  been  ori- 


ented primarily  toward  Europe.  The  leaders  of 
our  neighboi*s  to  the  South  came  in  great  numbers 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  also  in  significant 
numbers  from  England,  France,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Italy,  Ireland  and  other  countries.  For 
generations,  many  of  them  sent  their  children  to 
Europe  to  be  educated. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years  this  has 
changed  markedly.  Today,  seventy-five  percent 
of  the  students  of  South  America  who  go  abroad 
for  study  come  to  the  United  States ;  five  thousand 
students  from  one  country  alone  are  now  in  the 
secondary  schools  and  universities  of  the  United 
States.  Their  tourist  travel  is  predominantly  this 
way.  Large  numbers  of  United  States  citizens 
live  in  Latin  America,  and  increasing  numbers  of 
our  tourists  are  enjoying  the  rewarding  experi- 
ence of  travel  in  Latin  America.  Bi-national  in- 
stitutes and  courses  in  the  schools  are  rapidly  mak- 
ing English  the  second  language  of  Latin  America. 
Reciprocally,  Spanish  is  today  the  leading  foreign 
language  taught  in  American  schools,  and  the 
teaching  of  Portuguese  is  increasing. 

The  predominantly  Anglo-Saxon  culture  of  the 
United  States  and  the  predominantly  Latin  cul- 
tures of  the  other  American  republics,  the  latter 
often  blended  with  strong  and  proud  Indian  in- 
fluences, are  today  cross-fertilizing  each  other,  to 
their  mutual  enriclmaent. 

The  true  significance  of  cultural  interchange  is 
this :  Abiding,  cooperation  among  nations  toward 
common  goals  must  be  based  on  genuine  under- 
standing and  mutual  respect;  economic  coopera- 
tion, political  cooperation,  and  military  coopera- 
tion may  break  down  under  the  strain  of  crisis 
unless  there  is  much  more  than  superficial  under- 
standing of  one  another's  cultures,  problems,  and 
aspirations. 

Fortunately,  while  there  are  wide  variations  in 
the  types  of  institutions  and  degrees  of  democracy 
among  the  American  nations,  their  peoples  are 
all  spiritually  motivated,  desire  independence, 
want  to  live  in  peace  and  to  work  for  rising  eco- 
nomic, educational,  social  and  spiritual  levels 
among  their  peoples.  This  is  their  common  cul- 
tural heritage,  their  common  aspiration. 

In  this  Hemisphere,  despite  great  cultural  di- 
versity, there  is  no  real  impediment  to  the  devel- 
opment of  that  understanding  on  which  effective 
cooperation  among  our  peoples  can  surely  be 
built. 
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III.   OUR  APPROACH  TO  OUR  ASSIGNMENT 

In  stating  our  convictions  regarding  the  tran- 
scendent importance  of  sound  relations  among 
the  American  republics,  we  liave  already  indicated 
to  some  extent  the  approach  we  employed  in 
trying  to  carry  out  the  assigiiment  you  gave  us. 
We  should  like,  however,  to  state  in  more  detail 
the  views  we  held,  prior  to  the  trip  to  South 
America,  concerning  the  factors  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  building  better  relations  among  the 
American  republics. 

We  were  and  still  are  deeply  convinced  that 
abiding  cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  nations  of  this  Hemisphere  will  not 
be  the  result  of  wishful  thinking  or  mere  accident. 
Rather,  it  will  flow  only  from  adherence  to  con- 
sistent programs,  honorably  and  consistently 
observed. 

The  frst  requisite  for  good  relations  among 
nations  is,  as  we  have  said,  genuine  understand- 
ing— understanding  among  governments  and 
peoples. 

Cooperation  between  two  or  more  individuals, 
between  two  or  more  economic  groups  in  a  single 
society,  or  between  two  or  more  nations  must  be 
based  on  understanding.  Otherwise  the  best  that 
we  can  get  is  appeasement  in  a  particular  situa- 
tion, and  appeasement  blows  up  in  our  faces  at 
crucial  times  and  places. 

Governments  must  understand  one  another's 
problems,  methods,  purposes,  actions  and  failures 
to  act.  They  need  to  understand  the  difficulties 
of  finding  solutions  to  problems  of  common  inter- 
est. They  need  to  know  whether  good  or  bad 
faith  is  involved.  They  must  understand  the 
consequences  which  are  likely  to  flow  from  a  par- 
ticular solution  to  a  problem  or  from  its  non- 
solution.  But  since  the  ultimate  power  in  all 
republics  resides  in  the  people,  no  matter  what 
their  degree  of  democracy,  it  is  equally  imperative 
that  there  be  understanding  among  peoples  as  well 
as  governments.  National  policy  today  is  rarely 
formed  by  small  cliques.  It  is  made  by  agricul- 
tural, labor,  industrial,  educational,  and  civic 
organizations,  and  by  individual  citizens— all  of 
whom  find  a  myriad  of  ways,  day  by  day,  to  make 
their  judgments  felt  in  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  national  governments  and  in 
international  councils. 

'I'he  efforts  of  those  who  are  concerned  with 


developing  good  relations  among  nations  must  be 
directed  first  of  all  to  the  multitude  of  methods 
by  which  there  may  be  developed  among  peoples 
and  governments  that  understanding  on  which 
economic,  political,  military  and  cultural  coopera- 
tion may  successfully  proceed.  This  is  one  of 
the  highest  tasks  of  diplomacy. 

A  second  requisite  for  good  relations  among  na- 
tions is  mutual  respect.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant in  relations  between  large  and  small  coun- 
tries. Nations,  like  people,  have  dignity  and 
pride.  Only  if  each  respects  the  rights,  interests, 
aspirations,  cultures,  and  sensibilities  of  the  oth- 
ers can  there  be  true  friendship  and  cooperation 
between  disparate  nations. 

A  third  closely  related  requisite  for  dependable 
relations  among  nations  is  that  of  the  sovereign 
equality  of  states.  The  concepts  of  respect  and 
equality  are  inseparable.  The  whole  inter- Ameri- 
can sj-stem  is  and  must  be  based  on  the  reality  of 
juridical  equality  and  the  concept  of  consent,  not 
coercion. 

A  fourth  requisite  to  abiding  relations  in  our 
threatened  world  is  mutual  security.  This  con- 
cept is  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
of  1947 :  an  attack  on  one  American  republic  is  now 
considered  an  attack  on  all.  This  broadening  of 
the  concept  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  vital  to  aU 
the  American  republics,  since  it  constitutes  a  curb 
on  aggression  within  the  Hemisphere  as  well  as 
on  aggression  by  a  transoceanic  power. 

A  -fifth  requirement  for  sound  cooperative  rela- 
tions is  firm  adherence  to  mutual  goals.  Gen- 
ei'ally,  the  nations  of  the  Americas  do  have  com- 
mon goals:  goals  of  permanent  peace,  freedom, 
independence,  rising  levels  of  economic  well-being, 
the  advancement  of  democratic  processes,  the  at- 
tainment of  spiritual  values. 

Achieving  these  goals  calls  for  cooperation  in 
essentially  every  phase  of  human  activity. 

Fortunately,  essential  cooperative  processes  are 
working  well  in  most  areas,  though  not  in  all. 

Political  and  cultural  cooperation  is  on  the 
whole  proceeding  satisfactorily.  Military  co- 
operation is  newer,  has  unique  problems,  but  is 
outside  the  scope  of  our  report. 

Economic  cooperation  involves  especially  diffi- 
cult problems.  In  recent  yejirs  the  economic  fac- 
tors affecting  our  relations  with  the  nations  of 
Latin  America  have  increased  greatly  in  impor- 
tance and  complexity  and  now  occupy  a  jiosition 
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of  great  prominence.  Hence,  this  report  will  pay 
particular  attention  to  economic  conditions,  which 
in  some  respects  are  unsatisfactory  both  to  our 
friends  in  Latin  America  and  to  us. 

This,  then,  was  our  approach  to  our  assignment. 
So  we  conceived  our  major  task  in  the  field  to  be 
that  of  developing  evidence  to  show  how  each  of 
the  requisites  for  successful  cooperation  among 
nations  might  be  met. 


IV.  WHAT  WE  FOUND 

It  had  been  our  hope  that  we  might  visit  all 
twenty  Latin  American  republics.  However, 
since  time  did  not  permit  this,  it  was  decided  that 
we  should  visit  only  the  ten  republics  of  South 
America.  Assistant  Secretary  Cabot  had  just 
completed  a  trip  to  the  Central  American  and 
Caribbean  countries,  you  had  announced  a  meet- 
ing with  the  President  of  Mexico,  and  it  did  not 
seem  wise  to  be  selective  in  the  Middle  American 
area  among  nations  which  are  all  vital  to  our  wel- 
fare. For  these  reasons,  the  trip  was  scheduled 
to  include  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Chile,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Paraguay 
and  Brazil. 


Regarding  Basic  Understanding 

We  found  misunderstanding  of  the  United 
States  in  South  America — misunderstanding  espe- 
cially of  our  economic  capacity  and  an  under- 
estimation of  the  degree  of  the  sacrifices  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  made  since  1941. 

A  great  deal  of  this  misunderstanding  is  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  our  assistance  programs  in 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Far  East.  The 
leaders  and  peoples  of  Latin  America  have  seen 
the  spending  of  billions  of  dollars  by  our  Govern- 
ment under  the  Iiluropean  Recovery  and  Mutual 
Security  Acts.  Disturbed  by  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  have  a  large  direct  share  in  post-war  re- 
covery programs,  Latin  Americans  have  tended 
to  forget  that  they  enjoyed  an  unprecedented 
boom  during  the  war  and  post-war  period  so  that 
there  was  no  need  for  emergency  progi-ams  for 
that  area. 

In  their  current  thinking  they  have  minimized 
the  fact  that  the  tremendous  volume  of  dollars 
made  available  to  the  free  world  by  the  United 
States  tended  to  sustain  directly  and  indirectly 


their  export  markets  with  Europe  and  other  parts 
of  the  world.  They  have  also  seemingly  mini- 
mized the  fact  that  the  high  level  of  activity  in 
the  United  States  has  resulted  in  recent  years  in 
dollar  imports  from  Latin  America  which  are  at 
least  six  times  pre-war  levels,  while  our  imports 
from  Europe  have  risen  to  only  three  times  pre- 
war levels.  There  has  been,  in  other  words,  an 
entirely  different  situation  in  the  older  industrial 
areas  which  suffered  from  wartime  destruction  and 
consequent  shortages  and  post-war  scarcity  of 
foods  and  raw  materials,  and  where  the  problem 
has  been  one  of  restoring  production.  In  Latin 
America  the  war  and  post-war  period  brought  the 
opposite  situation — a  tremendous  stimulus  to  pro- 
duction and  trade,  the  greatest  in  Latin  American 
history. 

Nevertheless,  our  assistance  to  other  areas  came 
precisely  at  the  time  that  need  for  foreign  capital 
was  growing  rapidly  in  Latin  America,  and  loans 
to  them,  though  substantial,  did  not  fully  satisfy 
their  aspirations.  The  unfortunate  result  has 
been  that  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  have  some- 
times come  to  the  view  that  the  United  States  con- 
siders other  areas  of  the  world  to  be  more  impor- 
tant to  its  future  than  the  countries  of  Latin 
America.  Not  realizing  that  the  burdens  we  have 
borne  during  and  since  the  war  have  strained  even 
our  great  resources,  the  feeling  persists  in  Latin 
American  countries  that  the  United  States  has 
such  vast  riches  that  it  could,  if  it  wished,  have 
made  substantial  funds  for  development  available 
to  them  at  a  time  when  it  was  providing  billions 
of  dollars  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Their  dissatisfaction  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
tliey  seek  primarily  not  financial  grants  but 
loans — loans  desired  to  satisfy  their  driving  de- 
mands for  a  broad  and  immediate  development  of 
their  economies. 

They  view  with  skepticism  all  explanations  of 
our  need  to  reduce  our  own  public  expenditures,  in- 
cluding expenditures  in  the  form  of  loans  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  To  them  our  financial 
capacity  appears  unlimited. 

A  tremendous  social  ferment  exists  today 
throughout  Latin  America.  Leaders  of  the  na- 
tions to  the  South,  recognizing  that  too  many  of 
their  people  are  desperately  poor,  that  widespread 
illiteracy  is  a  handicap,  to  progress,  that  educa- 
tional and  health  facilities  are  woefully  inade- 
quate, and  that  improvement  calls  for  capital  for 
machinery,  tools,  highways,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
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other  facilities,  look  to  the  United  States  for  help. 
They  acknowledge  that  no  other  part  of  the  world 
is  now  developing  as  rapidly  as  theirs :  that  their 
construction  of  buildings,  roads,  power  dams,  and 
factories  must  amaze  even  the  most  sophisticated 
observer.  But  these  achievements  are,  in  discus- 
sion at  least,  made  to  seem  unimportant.  They 
want  greater  jiroduction  and  higher  standards 
of  living,  and  they  want  them  new;.  The  key  to 
both  industrial  and  agricultural  improvement, 
they  feel,  is  capital,  capital  in  gi-eat  volume. 

Unhappily,  the  need  for  foreign  capital  is  ac- 
companied throughout  most  of  Latin  America  by  a 
rising  tide  of  nationalism. 

In  some  respects  this  surge  of  nationalism  is 
praiseworthy,  for  it  indicates  a  growing  pride  in 
achievement  and  an  impatient  desire  to  raise 
dramatically  and  immediately  their  standards  of 
living. 

But  ultra-nationalism,  with  its  blindness  to  true 
long-time  interests,  is  a  major  retrogressive  in- 
fluence in  some  coimtries,  often  closing  the  door  to 
the  very  help  and  cooperation  which  are  so  des- 
perately needed.  It  leads  to  laws  and  practices 
which  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign  capital  es- 
sential to  development. 

Ultra-nationalism  is  being  fostered  by  com- 
munist agitators.  Sometimes  political  leaders 
who  in  no  sense  agree  with  ultimate  communist 
purposes  accept  communist  support  to  obtain  tem- 
porary political  advantage.  Thus,  the  two  may 
be  joined  for  a  time  in  the  fallacious  contention 
that  foreign  capital  investment,  private  or  public, 
is  in  reality  a  form  of  imperialism. 

The  situation  is  uneven:  In  some  countries,  we 
found  a  favorable  attitude  toward  the  investment 
of  United  States  capital  in  local  enterprises,  and 
a  full  recognition  of  its  contribution  to  economic 
development.  In  others  we  found  mild  resent- 
ment; for  example,  there  was  criticism  of  the  fact 
that  certain  United  States  enterprises  had  orig- 
inally invested  relatively  few  dollars  locally,  had 
expanded  over  tlie  years  through  the  reinvestment 
of  earnings  and  the  use  of  some  local  capital,  and 
now,  when  exchange  difFiculties  pose  a  major  prob- 
lem, seek  to  take  out  of  the  country  substantial 
amounts  of  dollars  earned  on  the  total  investment. 
In  a  few  instances  we  found  that  the  communist 
propaganda  had  gained  support— propaganda  to 
the  effect,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  use  of  foreign 
capital    for   productive   purposes    somehow    im- 


pinges upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  in  which 
the  capital  is  invested. 

But  here  we  met  a  great  inconsistency :  Wliile 
some  condemn  foreign  investment  as  an  actual  or 
potential  evil  and  while  some  adopt  practices  and 
legislation  that  frighten  or  make  almost  impossi- 
ble the  entrance  of  foreign  capital,  all  strongly  in- 
sist that  a  greater  volume  of  public  and  private 
capital  from  abroad  is  needed  if  they  are  to  meet 
their  just  aspirations. 

We  found  misunderstanding  of  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
both  of  which  have  important  roles  in  Latin 
American  development.  Though  most  of  the 
countries  we  visited  are  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  and  therefore  should  understand 
its  authority  and  operations  as  an  international 
body,  nonetheless  among  many  officials  and  indus- 
trial leaders  we  discovered  a  belief  that  the  United 
States  essentially  controls  the  Bank;  that  a  fail- 
ure of  the  Bank  to  make  loans  in  the  desired  vol- 
ume is  really  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; that  conditions  for  loans  laid  down  by 
the  Bank — such  as  the  requirement  for  reestablish- 
ment  of  their  credit  standing  by  settling  defaulted 
external  debts — are  in  fact  United  States  require- 
ments and  thus  constitute  intervention  in  their 
affairs. 

We  found  attitudes  toward  L^nited  States  busi- 
ness enterprises  now  operating  successfully  in 
Latin  America  to  be  mixed.  Most  thoughtful 
Latin  Americans  realize  that  the  days  when  some 
foreign-owned  enterprises  might  exploit  local  pop- 
ulations are  gone.  Today,  United  States  enter- 
prises usually  pay  higher  wages  to  their  employees 
than  local  employers  do,  and  also  provide  better 
housing,  working  conditions,  schools,  hospitals 
and  highways.  They  pay  very  substantial  sums 
in  taxes,  and  provide  excellent  technical  training 
programs  in  many  instances.  Most  of  the  ITnited 
States  managers  and  statl'  are  well-educated,  speak 
Spanish  or  Portuguese,  work  for  the  improvement 
of  conditions  in  the  host  country,  and  are,  in  gen- 
eral, effective,  friendly  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  its  people. 

But  they  are  also  the  targets  of  connnunists  and 
ultra-nationalists.  They  and  their  companies  are 
foreign.  They  represent  large  amounts  of  capi- 
tal.    As  such,  they   sometimes  suffer   from   un- 
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warranted  attacks  which  on  occasion  are  directed 
at  our  Government. 

Where  United  States  enterprises  own  and  oper- 
ate utilities,  an  earning  rate  sufficient  to  provide 
for  expansion  sometimes  has  not  been  permitted. 
This  has  in  some  cases  led  to  a  rationing  of  power, 
which  in  turn  has  closed  industries  part  of  each 
day  or  week,  thus  throwing  men  out  of  work  and 
curtailing  production.  The  facts  have  been  mis- 
represented to  the  point  that  the  United  States 
Government  is  blamed  for  the  failure  of  the  utili- 
ties to  expand  in  harmony  with  the  growing  in- 
dustrial requirements.  Incidentally  this  situation 
has  occasionally  put  a  premium  on  public  power 
development. 

There  is  also  considerable  misunderstanding  of 
the  operation  of  wartime  price  controls  and  of 
post-war  terms  of  trade.  We  heard  many  times 
the  claim  that  a  large  part  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  Latin  American  exchange  reserves  accumu- 
lated during  the  war,  when  availability  of  imports 
fi-om  the  United  States  was  restricted  by  short- 
ages of  goods  and  shipping,  was  lost  when  goods 
again  came  into  free  supply,  but  at  higher  prices. 
There  is  also  the  belief  that  raw  materials  prices 
are  low  in  relation  to  the  prices  of  manufactured 
goods.  However,  an  examination  of  the  unit 
value  indexes  of  United  States  exports  to  and 
imports  from  the  other  American  republics  shows 
that  the  terms  of  trade  shifted  in  favor  of  Latin 
America  from  a  base  of  100  for  the  1936-38  aver- 
age to  120  for  1947  and  to  171  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1953.  Preliminary  data  for  the  second  quarter 
of  1953  indicate  that  there  was  further  improve- 
ment to  an  index  of  177.  In  practically  evei-y 
product  of  trade  importance,  the  Latin  American 
seller  stands  today  in  a  better  position  than  before 
World  War  II. 

These  complaints  likewise  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count similar  shortages  and  decline  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  savings  suffered  by  United 
States  consumers  during  and  after  the  war  and  the 
serious,  and,  on  the  whole,  successful  effort  made 
by  the  United  States  Government,  both  during  the 
war  and  during  the  Korean  emergency,  to  assure 
continuing  supplies  of  essential  goods  to  the  other 
republics  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  our  domestic 
consumers.  Nevertheless,  the  feeling  persists  in 
Latin  America  that  the  United  States  should  as- 
sume some  responsibility  for  maintaining  favor- 
able prices  of  basic  commodities  which  form  the 
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bulk  of  Latin  American  exports,  or,  as  an  alterna- 
tive, that  the  United  States  should  refrain  from 
imposing  price  controls  on  raw  commodities  at 
times  when  demand  for  such  commodities  is  ab- 
normally high. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  trade  and  invest- 
ment relationships  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  are 
some  misunderstandings  and  disagreements  in  the 
economic  field.  Disagreements  are  bound  to  arise 
in  an  area  of  such  activity,  as  indeed  they  do  be- 
tween sectional  interests  within  the  United  States. 

Fortunately,  the  misunderstandings  we  found 
with  respect  to  economic  affairs  are  not  matched 
in  other  areas.  We  were  delighted  to  find  a  grow- 
ing understanding  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation 
and  as  a  people.  By  no  means  are  the  peoples  and 
leaders  of  the  area  uninformed  of  our  ways  of 
thinking  and  of  our  institutions,  our  democratic 
philosophy,  and  our  aspirations. 

The  press  of  South  America  dailj^  carries  much 
news  from  the  United  States — far  more  than  our 
newspapers  carry  about  their  affairs.  Schools 
teacli  English  and  offer  courses  in  American  his- 
tory and  literature.  Bi-national  institutes  are 
teaching  English  and  related  subjects  to  vast  num- 
bers of  young  people.  In  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  we 
visited  a  bi-national  institute  with  7,000  students ; 
the  funds  are  almost  wholly  local,  the  United 
States  Government  putting  in  only  a  few  thousand 
dollars  each  year;  with  local  funds,  a  ten-story 
building  is  being  built  to  house  the  institute,  and 
its  sole  purpose  is  to  help  the  people  better  under- 
stand the  United  States  and  to  build  international 
friendship.  We  visited  a  similar  institute  in 
Asuncion,  Paraguay,  where  1,200  students  are 
studying  English;  many  of  them  were  in  class 
when  we  arrived  to  visit  an  evening  session.  They 
literally  overwhelmed  us  with  their  friendliness. 

American  schools  in  Latin  America,  which  en- 
roll approximately  70,000  students  each  year  and 
in  which  the  LTnited  States  invests  only  about 
$125,000  annually,  are  focal  points  for  developing 
detailed  understanding  of  us  as  a  people  and  as 
a  nation.  American  libraries  are  making  a  notable 
contribution.  We  visited  one  library  with  only 
8,000  volumes,  but  it  had  48,000  check-outs  last 
year. 

The  small  investment  that  our  Government  puts 
into  these  cultural  and  educational  activities  pays 
large  dividends  in  understanding  and  good  will. 
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The  personnel  of  United  States  embassies  and 
specialized  agencies  are  capable,  well-informed, 
and  respected.  They  are  intimate!}'  a  part  of  the 
life  of  the  countries  to  which  they  are  accredited, 
and  thus  are  able  to  promote  essential  understand- 
ing. The  technical  cooperation  program,  while 
having  as  its  primary  purpose  the  improvement 
of  agricultural,  health,  educational,  and  related 
conditions,  is  one  of  tlie  most  successful  methods 
of  promoting  mutual  understanding,  for  here  per- 
sons of  similar  interests  are  working  closely  to- 
gether. Understanding  flows  from  their  common 
interests  and  purposes. 

Thousands  of  young  men  and  women  from  Latin 
America  are  studying  in  the  high  schools  and  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States.  Most  of  these,  upon 
their  return  home,  become  good  ambassadors,  pro- 
moting inter-cultural  understanding. 

Some  democratic  labor  leaders  have  traveled  and 
studied  in  the  United  States,  and  usually  they  are 
effective  in  promoting  democratic  concepts.  We 
talked  with  such  labor  leaders  wherever  we  could. 
In  one  country  we  held  a  three  hour  conference 
with  thirty  leaders.  They  told  us  that  at  that  very 
time  many  labor  leaders  of  the  country  were,  at 
Soviet  expense,  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  receiving 
indoctrination.  They  pleaded  with  us  to  find  a 
way  to  permit  a  greater  number  of  democratic 
leaders  to  come  and  learn  from  us.  In  this  con- 
nection we  noted  with  concern  in  more  than  one 
country  the  Soviet  practice  of  extending  numerous 
invitations,  with  all  expenses  paid,  to  communist 
propaganda  conferences  and  to  student,  labor  and 
other  meetings  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  The 
Communists  appear  to  have  ample  funds  for  such 
purposes. 

While,  as  we  have  said,  the  press  of  South 
America  carries  an  abundance  of  news  from  the 
United  States,  unfortunately  the  functioning  of 
our  free  press  and  its  value  as  an  independent 
medium  of  news  and  opinion  are  not  too  well 
understood.  A  good  many  leaders  with  wliom 
we  talked,  wliile  indicating  their  comprehension 
of  our  free,  competitive  press  and  news  agencies, 
nonetheless  expressed  the  belief  that  the  United 
States  Government  could,  if  it  wished,  influence 
the  attitude  of  the  press  insofar  as  their  news 
stories  and  editorials  impinge  upon  foreign  rela- 
tions. They  seem  to  believe  that  press  criticism 
of  their  domestic  policies,  sometimes  based  on 
iiia(lof]uate  understanding  of  their  local  condi- 


tions, reflects  a  governmental  attitude  and  that 
thus,  while  maintaining  an  official  polic}*  of  non- 
intervention, we  do  in  fact  intervene  by  indirect 
means. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  learned  that  in 
South  America  there  is  a  growing  understanding 
of  the  United  States,  its  methods,  and  its  philoso- 
phy, save  in  the  economic  field  where  misunder- 
standing and  lack  of  information  represent  a 
challenge  to  all  of  us  to  work  for  improvement. 

We  must  in  all  candor  say  that  many  in  the 
United  States  do  not  understand  adequately  tlie 
economic  difficulties  and  potentialities  in  South 
America — in  Latin  America  as  a  whole. 

In  short,  overcoming  the  present  lack  of  infor- 
mation and  understanding  on  both  sides  with 
respect  to  economic  problems  constitutes  in  our 
judgment  tlie  greatest  single  opportunity  to 
strengthen  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  the  republics  of  Latin  America. 

Regarding  Mutual  Respect  and  Equality  of  States 

We  were  pleased  to  find  that  our  political  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America  are  on  the  whole  quite 
good.  They  are  based  upon  a  concept  of  nuituul 
respect.  The  cornerstone  of  our  inter-American 
relations  is  the  principle  of  juridical  equality  of 
states.  An  essential  concomitant  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  that  of  non-intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  others.  We  respect  their  right  to  bo 
different.  We  must  restrict  our  official  negotia- 
tions to  situations  in  which  the  actions,  attitudes, 
or  policies  of  other  nations  impinge  upon  our 
interests  or  welfare. 

This  principle  of  mutual  respect  is  embodied 
in  several  inter-American  agreements  and  is 
firmly  accepted  in  official  circles,  though  it  is 
sometimes  misunderstood  by  tlie  public  at  large. 
Acceptance  of  the  non-intervention  jirinciple — 
the  real  essence  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy — 
gave  impetus  to  the  Pan-American  movement  in 
tlie  1930's  by  eliminating  the  most  serious  obstacle 
to  confidence  between  the  United  States  and  her 
Hemisphere  neighbors.  The  United  States  now 
consistently  emphasizes  that  our  common  Amer- 
ican destiny  rests  on  the  freely  extended  coojiera- 
tion  of  the  American  nations — each  the  master  of 
its  own  house  but  all  working  together  for  mutual 
beiu'lit  and  progress. 

In  e\ery  country  we  visited  we  found  genuine 
pride  in  the  inter-.Vmericun  system,  with  21  7ia- 
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tions  meeting  regularly  at  a  council  tabic  to  dis- 
cuss their  mutual  problems,  as  the  forerunner  of 
efforts  toward  organized  international  coopera- 
tion. "We  found  also  that  there  is  general  ad- 
herence, even  devotion,  to  the  series  of  principles 
which  have  evolved  through  the  years  as  the 
guiding  rules  of  inter- American  conduct :  In  addi- 
tion to  non-intervention,  they  include  the  juridical 
equality  of  American  nations,  solidarity  in  de- 
fense of  the  continent,  solution  of  inter- American 
disputes  by  peaceful  means,  consultation  in 
matters  of  common  interest  before  action  is  taken, 
and  cooperation  in  economic,  social,  political  and 
cultural  23rograms  of  mutual  benefit. 

The  concept  of  hemispheric  solidarity,  we 
learned,  is  cherished  by  all  the  American  repub- 
lics. This  solidarity  is  the  Hemisphere's  strong- 
est assurance  of  its  own  security;  it  is,  indeed,  a 
great  contribution  of  the  Americas  toward  peace 
in  the  world. 


Regarding  Mutual  Security 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  an  analysis  of  mili- 
tary cooperation  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  report, 
we  were  gratified  to  find  everywhere  a  recognition 
of  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  mutual  security 
principles  embodied  in  the  Rio  Treaty.  We  were 
informed  of  steps  being  taken  to  translate  these 
principles  into  instruments  of  effective  common 
action.  Though  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  military  defense  of  the  Hemisphere  against 
external  aggression  can  be  assumed  as  a  collective 
responsibility,  substantial  gains  are  being  made. 
Some  of  these  gains  have  come  through  the  actions 
of  individual  governments.  Important  progress 
is  also  being  made  through  the  assistance  we  are 
giving  to  the  military  establishments  of  those 
countries  with  which  we  have  military  assistance 
agreements.  In  the  wider  international  scene,  the 
Latin  American  states  have  joined  with  us  in  giv- 
ing support  to  United  Nations  objectives  for  the 
security  and  defense  of  the  free  world  against 
aggression. 

Acceptance  of  the  principle  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  difficulties  is  a  fact  among  the  American 
republics. 

The  importance  of  this  cannot  be  over-empha- 
sized.   It  is  unique  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  tensions  do  not 
sometimes  develop  between  basically  friendly 
nations  in  this  Hemisphere.     They  do.     On  our 


trip,  some  existing  ones  were  explained  to  us  in 
detail.  But  in  each  of  these  situations  we  were 
assured  that  the  nations  feeling  aggrieved  would 
abide  by  their  pledge  "not  to  resort  to  the  threat  or 
use  of  force"  in  any  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
U.N.  Charter  or  the  Eio  Treaty.  The  leaders  and 
peoples  of  the  American  nations  are  convinced  that 
employing  the  machineiy  of  the  inter-American 
system  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  pro- 
vides the  best  method  for  solving  intergovern- 
mental problems  within  the  Hemisphere.  Again 
and  again,  we  were  told  that  recourse  to  anything 
other  than  peaceful  settlement  of  a  controversy 
is  unthinkable. 


Regarding  Common  Goals 

The  American  nations  have,  since  achieving  in- 
dependence from  their  mother  countries,  struggled 
with  uneven  success  toward  democratically- 
functioning  republican  forms  of  government.  If 
democracy  is  not  perfect  in  any  of  them,  including 
the  United  States,  it  is  nonetheless  an  ideal  which 
neither  reactionaries  nor  radicals  find  it  feasible 
to  ignore.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  the 
peoples  of  all  the  Americas  for  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  individual. 

While  there  is  a  wide  gulf  between  the  most  au- 
thoritarian and  the  most  democratic  of  the 
regimes — Uruguay,  for  example,  justly  takes 
pride  in  the  advanced  development  of  its  political 
democracy — virtually  all  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  seek  the  goals  of  permanent  peace,  inde- 
pendence, rising  levels  of  economic  well-being,  and 
the  attainment  of  the  basic  values  of  Western 
civilization. 

In  our  conversations  we  developed  the  convic- 
tion that  common  dedication  to  the  achievement 
of  these  goals  is  tlie  greatest  single  guarantee  we 
have  that  the  nations  of  this  Hemisphere  will  con- 
tinue to  work  amicably  together.  This  coopera- 
tion can  be  made  more  effective  as  miderstiinding 
among  peoples  and  governments  increases.  It 
can  be  fortified  by  our  unswerving  adherence  to 
the  principles  we  have  discussed  in  this  report. 

Attaining  some  of  the  goals  is  the  responsibility 
of  each  individual  nation.  This  is  true,  for  exam- 
ple, of  gradually  extending  the  blessings  of  de- 
mocracy to  all  the  people  of  a  country.  Despite 
all  difficulties,  varying  degrees  of  progress  toward 
genuine  democracy  are  being  made  in  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  Hemisphere. 
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But  most  of  the  goals  the  nations  of  the 
Americas  seek  can  be  reached  only  by  cooperative 
effort.  We  have  already  discussed  cooperative  ef- 
forts toward  some  of  these.  We  now  wish  to  con- 
centrate on  the  problem  of  mutually-be}ieficial 
economic  cooperation  designed  to  help  the  peoples 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  improve  their  levels 
of  well-being.  Economic  improvement  is  the 
greatest  single  desire  of  the  leaders  and  peoples  of 
Latin  America.  And  economic  cooperation  is 
without  question  the  key  to  better  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  nations  to  the 
South.  Everything  else,  no  matter  how  impor- 
tant, must  take  secondary  place,  at  least  in  the 
absence  of  war. 

Regarding  Economic  Development 

Despite  the  difficulties  and  misunderstandings 
which  we  have  eiuunerated  in  the  economic  field, 
no  one  could  return  from  a  trip  such  as  ours  with- 
out deep  feelings  of  faith  and  optimism  in  the 
future  of  Latin  America.  The  outstanding  im- 
pressions left  with  us  are  of  the  tremendous  vital- 
ity and  activity  found  everywhere — of  a  conti- 
nent in  transition,  in  various  stages  in  different 
countries — of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  construc- 
tion in  every  city — of  green  fields  on  what  short 
years  ago  were  deserts.  South  America  is  truly 
a  spectacle  of  enormous  variation,  with  giant  sky- 
scrapers and  new  factories  standing  beside  early 
Indian  and  Spanish  structures,  and  with  modern 
agricultural  experiment  stations  operating  in 
areas  still  characterized  by  primitive  practices  and 
feudalistic  systems  of  farming. 

ABUNDANT  RESOURCES  AVAILABLE 

Human  and  ))hysical  resources  are  great.  A 
rapidly  growing  poi)ulation  of  willing  and  active 
workers  is  an  asset,  though  promising  to  be  a 
problem  unlevSS  production,  especially  of  food- 
stuffs, is  substantially  increased.  New  leadership 
in  business  and  agriculture  has  manifested  itself 
in  many  countries.  There  is  a  growing  awareness 
of  the  many  things  which  must  be  done  if  the 
aspirations  of  the  ])eople  for  a  better  life  are  to  be 
achieved. 

The  vast  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of 
Latin  America  are  only  partially  developed.  If 
the  energies  of  people  ai'e  properly  joined  with 
capital,  with  incentives  for  self-betterment,  and 
with  stable  political  and  economic  conditions,  we 
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shall  witness  an  enormous  agricultural,  mineral, 
and  industrial  development  in  Latin  America  in 
the  next  twenty-five  years. 

THE  GROWTH   OF  POPULATION 

One  profoundly  significant  fact  which  will  af- 
fect Latin  America  in  its  long-time  future,  but 
which  was  seldom  mentioned  to  us  by  the  leader> 
we  interviewed,  is  the  growth  of  the  population. 
In  1950  the  population  of  Latin  America  exceeded 
that  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  since 
the  colonial  era.  In  each  decade  since  1920,  Latin 
America's  population  has  risen  at  a  progressively 
faster  rate.  The  present  rate  of  2.5  percent  per 
year  exceeds  that  of  any  other  major  region  of 
the  world  and  is  at  least  twice  the  world  average. 

If  this  rate  continues,  Brazil's  present  popula- 
tion of  53,000,000 — already  more  than  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom  or  of  any  Latin  nation  of 
Europe — will  double  in  about  35  years.  Within 
50  years  Latin  America's  population,  now  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  may 
reach  500,000,000,  or  double  the  total  anticipated 
for  the  latter  two  countries. 

The  future  problem  is  even  greater  than  is  sug- 
gested by  these  figures,  for  the  rapid  introduction 
and  spread  of  public  health  measures  will  have  an 
appreciable  effect  on  the  death  rate.  As  malaria, 
yaws,  typhus,  tuberculosis,  and  other  diseases  are 
conquered,  the  rate  of  population  increase  may 
well  accelerate.  We  visited  numerous  health  proj- 
ects and  learned  how  malaria  is  being  eliminated 
by  spraying  with  DDT  and  yaws  is  being  con- 
quered by  the  use  of  penicillin.  In  every  country 
we  found  determined  efforts  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
diseases  which  for  centuries  have  plagued  South 
America. 

Thus,  the  problem  is  not  merely  that  of  in- 
creasing production  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  ex- 
isting population — and  in  the  countries  we  visited 
the  per  capita  annual  income  ranged  from  a  low 
of  less  than  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  a  high  of 
about  four  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  problem 
is  also  to  win  a  race  with  growing  numbers.  If 
the  contest  is  to  result  in  a  higher  average  standard 
of  living,  increases  in  production  must  appreciably 
outstrip  population  growth. 

Fortunately,  since  the  war  the  annual  increase 
in  production  has  averaged  nearly  five  jiercent. 
Thus,  despite  tlie  rapid  growth  of  population,  an 
over-all  increase  of  approximately  2.5  percent  in 
per  capita   out  put   per  year  has  been  achieved. 
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This  compares  with  an  average  annual  per  capita 
gi-owth  of  2.1  percent  in  the  United  States  during 
the  period  1869-1952.  It  is  evident,  tlien,  that  a 
long-sustained  production  increase  equal  to  that 
of  the  post-war  years  could  accomplish  wonders 
in  Latin  America. 

THE  DEPENDENCE  ON  RAW  COMMODITIES 

The  export  economies  of  most  of  the  other 
American  republics  have  been  built  around  their 
ability  to  provide  certain  primary  materials  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
Their  supply  of  imported  consumer  goods  and 
other  materials  depends  upon  their  ability  to  sell 
these  products  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  has 
been  a  major  reason  for  the  intense  desire  of  the 
leaders  to  industrialize  and  diversify  the  econo- 
mies of  their  countries.  We  encountered  every- 
where a  widesjDread  desire  for  steel  mills,  metal 
fabricating  plants,  food  processing  plants,  textile 
industries  and  a  wide  variety  of  consumer-goods 
fabricating  facilities. 

Industrialization  has  gone  so  apace  in  some 
countries,  notably  in  Brazil  and  Chile,  that  it  has 
outstripped  the  production  of  food  and  fibre,  as 
well  as  the  fundamental  services  of  transportation, 
communication  and  power.  This  imbalance  has 
been  recognized,  but  it  is  difficult  and  will  take 
time  to  correct.  It  is  a  serious  road-block  in  the 
way  of  balanced  economic  development. 

On  the  basis  of  our  observations  we  believe  that 
the  much-needed  balance  in  economic  development 
will  be  more  rapidly  and  soundly  achieved  if  the 
relatively  free  play  of  market  forces  and  competi- 
tive-price mechanisms  are  allowed  to  operate  in 
all  countries,  as  they  are  now  operating  in  several 
countries  of  the  continent.  The  allocation  of  re- 
sources, labor,  and  capital  will  then  be  permitted 
to  occur  in  the  interest  of  efficient  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption,  and  at  lower  prices. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 

This  is  particularly  pertinent  with  regard  to  the 
pressing  need  in  most  Latin  American  countries 
for  a  rapid  increase  in  food  i^rodnction.  Larger, 
more  efficient  production  is  absolutely  basic  to  the 
continent,  but  agi'icultural  improvement  is  usually 
a  relatively  slow  process.  In  Latin  America,  im- 
provement in  farm  production  calls  not  only  for 
price  incentives  (to  which  we  shall  refer  again), 
but  also  for  the  establislunent  of  agi'icultural 


research  stations  and  extension  systems,  for  far- 
reaching  programs  in  fundamental  education  to 
decrease  illiteracy  in  the  rural  areas,  and  for 
capital  to  finance  the  purchase  or  importation  of 
machinery. 

We  were  encouraged  by  what  we  saw  on  our 
visit  to  the  modern,  effective  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  and  agricultural  college  at  Palmira, 
Colombia — projects  aided  by  the  United  States 
in  the  technical  cooperation  program.  We  were 
similarly  stimulated  by  what  we  saw  of  the  work 
of  SciPA  [Servicio  Cooper'ativo  InteraTnericano 
de  Produccion  de  Alimentos]  in  Peru  and  Stica 
[Sej'vicio  Tecnico  Interamericano  de  Cooperacion 
Agricola]  in  Paraguay — outstandingly  successful 
examples  of  our  technical  cooperation.  Indeed  in 
every  country  we  visited  where  our  technical  pro- 
gram is  operating,  we  saw  evidence  which  con- 
vinced us  that  the  funds  the  United  States  is 
putting  into  "servicio"-managed  agricultural 
projects  is  one  of  the  best  expenditures  made  by 
our  Government.  At  long  last  science  is  being 
introduced  to  the  agriculture  of  the  entire  con- 
tinent. One  new  variety  of  corn  will  j)roduce  four 
times  as  much  as  the  native  variety.  Research  in 
genetics,  entomology,  livestock  selection  and 
breeding,  fertilization,  crop  rotations,  conserva- 
tion and  so  on  is  showing  spectacular  results. 
And  the  discoveries  in  the  stations  are  already 
being  applied  on  many  farms,  though  general 
adoption  may  have  to  await  progress  in  funda- 
mental education  to  decrease  illiteracy,  the  build- 
ing of  practical  extension  services,  and  the 
widening  of  rural  vocational  training. 

Agi'iculturally,  Latin  America  is  today  reminis- 
cent of  the  United  States  in  the  late  19tli  century. 
Primitive  and  inefficient  practices  are  just  begin- 
ning to  be  replaced  by  modeim  scientific  farming. 

Major  credit  for  the  accomplishments  to  date 
belongs  to  the  local  peoples  and  their  governments, 
and  of  course  theirs  is  the  major  task  in  the  future. 
The  technical  assistance  we  have  provided  has  been 
of  enormous  help.  United  States  specialists  in 
all  branches  of  agricultural  science  have  been  skill- 
ful in  training  local  leaders  in  research  and  ex- 
tension work.  Now  many  American  republics 
have  agricultural  colleges  for  the  training  of 
expert  personnel. 

Fortunately,  several  of  the  countries  recognize 
that  to  stimulate  domestic  food  output  they  must 
restore  the  incentive  that  can  flow  from  the  price 
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mechanism.  Through  inflation,  price  controls, 
and  subsidy  exchange  rates,  some  governments 
have  gi-eatly  discouraged  domestic  agricultural 
production  and  encouraged  the  use  of  scarce 
foi'eign  exchange  for  food  imports.  So  serious 
has  this  been  that  some  countries  which  formerly 
produced  enough  of  such  products  as  wheat  and 
sugar  to  meet  most  of  their  domestic  requirements 
have  recently  been  importing  more  and  more  of 
these  very  commodities. 

Ceilings  placed  on  domestic  prices  of  foodstuffs 
as  an  emergency  attempt  to  control  inflation  have 
exerted  a  regressive  influence  on  domestic  pro- 
ducers. Especially  favorable  exchange  rates  for 
food  imports  have  sometimes  made  it  impossible 
for  the  local  farmer  to  compete.  This  has  led  in 
some  instances  to  situations  of  sheer  folly — to 
scarce  foreign  exchange  being  used  to  import  food 
which  in  turn  has  been  illegally  re-exported  in 
large  volume  at  good  profit  by  contraband  traders. 

Such  policies  have  caused  a  shift  in  land  re- 
sources in  the  affected  areas  from  much-needed 
production  to  less  economic  and  less  basic  produc- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  real  standard  of  living  of 
the  people  has  suffered.  Such  policies  also  tend 
to  vitiate,  temporarily  at  least,  the  positive  bene- 
fits of  United  States  technical  cooperation  in  agri- 
cultural experimentation  and  demonstration,  and 
work  against  the  usefulness  of  loans  which  have 
been  extended  for  agricultural  machinery,  irriga- 
tion, and  related  purposes. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  were  indeed  en- 
couraged to  learn  from  a  number  of  governmental 
and  financial  leaders  that  they  have  become  aware 
of  the  self-defeating  nature  of  the  policies  which 
have  been  followed  in  some  countries  and  that  they 
are  taking  steps  to  make  possible  more  realistic 
domestic  prices  and  exchange  rates  for  agricul- 
tural products. 

THE  NEED  FOR  TRANSPORTATION 

A  government  official  in  Ecuador  told  us  that 
his  country  has  three  urgent  needs :  Roads,  roads, 
and  more  roads.  At  present  in  Ecuador,  as  in 
other  countries,  mountainous  terrain  often  cuts  oft' 
rich  agricultural  regions  from  population  and  in- 
dustrial centers.  Next  to  an  inci-ease  in  agricul- 
tural production,  development  of  transportation 
is  the  paramount  need  in  most  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  The  two  are,  in  fact,  inextricably 
linked.    We  found  this  dramatically  exemplified 
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in  Bolivia.  For  many  years,  Bolivia  was  preoc- 
cupied with  the  mining  of  tin.  She  neglected  her 
agriculture  to  such  an  extent  that  today  she  must 
import  about  fifty  percent  of  the  food  required  to 
meet  the  meager  diet  of  the  population.  Bolivia 
is  today  trying  to  diversify,  and  to  expand  agri- 
culture. The  major  opportunity  to  increase  agri- 
cultural production  is  on  the  virgin  lands  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  region,  which  only  now  is  becoming 
economically  accessible  as  a  result  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  highway,  financed  in  large  part 
with  an  Export-Import  Bank  loan. 

In  many  of  the  countries  we  visited,  we  found 
that  there  is  real  opportunity  for  assisting  in  plan- 
ning and  executing  sound  transportation-improve- 
ment projects,  as  has  already  been  done  in  Colom- 
bia, Ecuador,  and  Bolivia,  not  only  with  loans, 
but  also  with  technical  assistance.  Better  high- 
way, rail,  harbor,  inland  waterwaj',  and  air  trans- 
portation facilities  will  often  create  conditions 
which  would  make  possible  the  development  of 
mining,  manufacturing,  agricultural,  and  other 
enterprises,  most  of  which  could  be  financed 
privately. 

THE  NEED  FOR  POWER  AND  FUEL 

Another  serious  impediment  to  a  well-balanced 
development  of  the  other  American  republics  is 
the  shortage  of  power  and  fuel.  The  demand  for 
power  in  an  expanding  economy  is  almost  insati- 
able. All  over  South  2\jnerica  we  witnessed  the 
spectacle  of  severe  power  shortages  and  of  poten- 
tial shortages,  even  where  herculean  efforts  were 
being  made  to  develop  new  sources.  Power  facili- 
ties, especially  hydroelectric  facilities,  are  gluttons 
for  capital.  Hence,  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  for 
countries  short  of  capital  to  keep  up  with  the 
demands  for  power. 

Private  electric  power  enterprises  in  several 
countries  have  demonstrated  a  readiness  to  ex- 
pand generating  facilities.  They  have  given 
assurances  of  their  willingness  to  bring  in  the 
necessary  foreign  capital  to  pay  for  imports  of 
generating  machinery.  Nevertheless,  we  noted 
cases  in  which  the  rates  that  the  companies  are 
permitted  to  charge  for  electricity  have  been 
frozen  at  low  levels  while  inflation  and  exchange 
depreciation  have  forced  operating  costs  upwai'd. 
In  such  a  squeeze  the  private  companies  cannot 
finance  expansion  programs.  It  lies  within  the 
power  of  the  respective  governments  to  remedy 
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the  situation  by  establishing  rates  adequate  to 
jjermit  private  financing. 

The  International  and  Export-Import  Banks 
have  demonstrated  their  willingness  to  provide 
reasonable  support  for  power  generation.  There 
is  an  opjiortunity,  certainly,  to  do  more.  Foreign 
capital  support  is  indispensable,  not  only  because 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  but  also  because 
most  of  the  essential  equipment  must  be  imported. 
The  financial  support  should  in  our  judgment  be 
forthcoming  provided  (a)  that  the  assured  rate 
structure  will  permit  long-time  amortization  of 
the  loans,  and  (&)  that  improved  methods  of  local 
financing  and  better  fiscal  policies  are  adopted  so 
that  the  large  amounts  of  local  capital  necessary 
for  power  facilities  do  not  cause  distortions  in 
the  economy. 

No  large  nation  can  have  a  satisfactory  indus- 
trial development  in  the  absence  of  a  cheap,  in- 
digenous source  of  energy.  Hydroelectric  energj' 
can  make  a  contribution,  but  its  capital  require- 
ments are  high.  Certainly  no  economy  in  South 
America  can  expect  to  function  exclusively  on 
electric  energy.  It  must  have  coal,  oil,  or  other 
combustibles. 

Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Venezuela  have 
oil,  and  both  Colombia  and  Peru  have  coal  re- 
sources. Chile  has  coal  mines,  some  oil,  and 
attractive  hydroelectric  possibilities.  Argentina 
and  Bolivia  may  have  an  indigenous  supply  of 
oil  to  protect  them  for  at  least  the  near  future. 
While  exploration  has  not  jjroceeded  far  enough 
to  provide  assurance,  the  best  opinion  is  that  there 
should  be  oil  resources  of  exploitable  size  in 
Brazil.  Today,  Brazil  has  a  production  of  about 
2,500  barrels  a  day  as  against  about  a  125,000- 
barrel  daily  requirement.  Last  year,  Brazil  im- 
ported more  than  $250,000,000  worth  of  petroleum 
products.  At  the  present  rate  of  growth  in  con- 
sumption of  petroleum  products,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  the  foreign  exchange  requirements  for 
fuel  would  become  an  impossible  burden.  Thus, 
the  need  for  oil  development  in  Brazil  is 
fundamental. 

The  manner  in  which  Brazil  solves  this  prob- 
lem will  be  of  crucial  importance.  Based  on  ex- 
perience elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  even  under 
the  most  favorable  circmnstances  for  oil  explora- 
tion— and  with  good  luck — it  will  be  many  years 
before  Brazil  can  be  self-sufficient.  The  capital 
needs  are  difficult  to  estimate,  but  are  very  large. 
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It  may  be  pertinent  to  note  that  private  companies 
will  have  spent  in  Canada  more  than  $800,000,000 
before  300,000  barrels  a  day  are  produced,  trans- 
ported, and  refined  in  that  country. 

THE  NEED  FOR  INDUSTRIES 

Another  aspect  of  balanced  economic  develop- 
ment in  South  America  relates  to  manufacturing 
activities.  Countries  lacking  basic  and  secondary 
manufacturing  industries  understandably  seek  to 
remedy  that  deficiency.  The  development  of 
healthy,  competitive  industry  in  South  America 
should  aid  substantially  in  promoting  higher 
standards  of  living.  In  nearly  every  country  we 
visited  we  saw  new  industrial  plants  under  con- 
struction. The  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  fastest  growing  metropolitan  center 
in  the  world,  with  hundreds  of  new  plants  and 
businesses,  and  Medelh'n,  Colombia,  has  notably 
modern,  industrial  establishments  and  manufac- 
turing techniques. 

In  some  countries  there  is,  in  fact,  some  danger 
of  excessive  industrialization — industrialization 
for  its  own  sake,  at  any  cost,  rather  than  for  the 
sound  contribution  it  can  make  to  economic  prog- 
ress. In  a  highly  developed  country  possessing 
adequate  resources  and  capital,  unwise  industrial 
development  is  serious  enough;  in  a  country 
which  is  short  of  capital  and  other  resoiaces,  it 
can  have  critical  consequences.  Availability  of 
local  raw  materials  and  of  fuel  resources  are  vital. 
If  adequate  fuel  resources  are  lacking,  increased 
industrialization,  raising  as  it  must  the  demand 
for  fuel  imports,  places  a  still  greater  burden  on 
an  already  overburdened  balance  of  payments. 
In  such  a  situation,  a  due  regard  for  the  balance- 
of-payments  impact  of  specific  industrialization 
would  require  evidence  that  the  new  industry 
would  directly  or  indirectly  earn  or  save  foreign 
exchange,  and  could  operate  without  continued 
subsidy.  High  cost  and  uneconomic  industries 
that  absorb  transportation,  power,  raw  materials 
and  other  scarce  resources  may  affect  adversely 
the  entire  economy. 

Many  manufacturing  industries,  mines,  process- 
ing plants,  and  businesses  in  South  America  are 
wholly  or  partly  owned. by  United  States  enter- 
prises. In  some  countries  they  are  operating  with 
no  difficulty  and  are  making  good  profits.  In 
others,  where  exchange  difficulties  exist,  they  may 
have  trouble  in  importing  essential  products  or  in 
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exporting  earnings,  even  though  locally  their 
operations  are  profitable.  We  met  with  large 
numbers  of  United  States  businessmen  in  nearly 
every  country.  AVe  were  happy  to  find  that  they 
wish  to  carry  on  their  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
l^eople  of  the  host  country  as  well  as  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  stockholders.  They  impressed  us  with 
a  highly  developed  sense  of  business  and  i)oliti- 
cal  statesmanship.  One  company  head  tolil  us  of 
a  development  which  may  be,  probably  is,  typi- 
cal. When  his  company  first  went  into  business  in 
South  America,  it  imported  annually  more  than 
450  different  processed  items  in  quantity.  Grad- 
ually the  company  has  stimulated  the  development 
of  local,  small  industries  to  supply  its  needs.  To- 
day, practically  all  items  are  locally  manufac- 
tured. 

We  found  a  growing  tendency  for  private 
United  States  investors  to  join  with  local  inves- 
tors in  establishing  and  operating  industries  and 
businesses.  This  seemed  to  gain  favorable  re- 
actions in  most  countries. 

During  the  recent  past,  we  leanied,  a  number  of 
European  groups  have  made  direct  investments 
in  South  America  along  lines  quite  parallel  to 
United  States  investments.  These  groups  are 
sujiplying  know-how  and  some  capital  and  consti- 
tute active  competition  with  their  United  States 
counterparts.  There  is  also  developing  in  South 
America  rather  keen  competition  especially  in  the 
sale  of  capital  goods.  In  this  competition,  Eui'o- 
pean  suppliers  are  able,  in  large  part  through  the 
support  of  their  governments,  to  offer  term  pay- 
ments usually  considerably  longer  than  is  custom- 
ary with  American  suppliers  of  comparable  equip- 
ment. This  is  visible  evidence  of  the  export  drive 
so  much  in  vogue  in  the  European  industrial 
countries. 

THE  MENACE  OF  INFLATION 

A  vital  contribution  which  can  be  made  to  sound 
development  in  the  other  American  republics,  as  in 
any  country,  is  the  ])revention  of  inflation  and  the 
maintenance  of  high  levels  of  economic  activity 
with  relative  price  stability — in  short,  the  mainte- 
nance of  honest  money.  Inflation  has  often  dis- 
torted economic  development  and  disturbed  living 
standards  in  I^atin  America  as  it  has  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  It  has  sometimes  destroyed  confi- 
dence in  file  currency,  impaired  the  growth  cf 
sorely-needed  local  savings  for  development,  led 
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to  the  flight  abroad  of  domestic  capital,  and  en- 
couraged speculation  in  local  real  estate  rather 
than  investment  in  productive  enterprises  of  bene- 
fit to  the  population.  Some  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments, not  unlike  other  governments,  have 
tried  to  deal  with  the  s\'mptoms  of  inflation  rather 
than  its  causes.  In  so  doing  they  have  resorted  to 
various  forms  of  control  of  prices,  trade,  and  in- 
vestment, as  well  as  to  varying  degrees  of  govern- 
ment intervention,  even  to  the  point  of  goverimient 
ownership  of  enterprises  which  directly  compete 
with  private  industry  and  capital. 

Inflation  cannot  be  controlled  effectively  over 
any  sustained  j)eriod;  it  must  be  prevented.  Tliis 
requires  uui^opular  measures  in  the  field  of  budget 
expenditures,  taxation,  and  credit  policies  to  as- 
sure that  the  growth  in  the  money  supply  and  in 
money  incomes  does  not  outstrip  growth  of  pro- 
duction. Policies  designed  to  promote  efficient 
production  and  at  the  same  time  keep  money  honest 
are  as  difficult  to  adopt  and  maintain  in  Latin 
America  as  they  are  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  several 
of  the  American  republics  have  succeeded  on 
various  occasions  in  balancing  their  budgets  while 
maintaining  reasonable,  sound  rates  of  economic 
development.  Some  have  been  successful  in 
stabilizing  bank  credit  expansion,  or  at  least  in 
keeping  its  growth  within  satisfacton*  limits,  by 
means  of  effective  central  bank  policy  and  the 
judicious  enforcement  of  appropriate  require- 
ments on  commercial  bank  reserves.  These  gen- 
eral restraints,  while  often  unpopular  with  would- 
be  borrowers,  are  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
sound  currency,  a  balanced  economy,  and  a  satis- 
factory growtii  of  domestic  savings. 

We  visited  with  financial  experts,  in  and  out  of 
government,  who  said  that  among  the  general  re- 
straints which  their  governments  might  apprO' 
priately  employ  is  the  price  deterrent  on  imports 
by  appropriate  upward  adjustment  of  rates  of  ex 
cliange  so  that  domestic  prices  are  more  ncai'ly  in 
line  witli  world  prices.  Efforts  to  avoid  this  ua 
])leasant  necessity  by  direct  licensing  of  imports 
and  by  nudtiple  and  unrealistic  exclumge  rates 
have  often  created  new  difficulties  worse  than  the 
shortages  these  devices  were  designed  to  iTinedy. 
AViiere  inadequate  imports  are  allowed  and  where 
unduly  cheap  rates  for  such  imports  prevail,  the 
fortunate  recipient  of  an  import  ])ermit  is  oftea 
able  to  sell  his  goods  at  great  i)rolit.  Tliis  sitU' 
ation  leads  to  undue  energy  being  expeiuled  on 
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eiforts  to  get  permits,  and  on  efforts  to  get  reclassi- 
fication of  goods  or  special  exemptions  from  the 
authorities,  and  can  easily  lead  to  favoritism  in 
the  issuance  of  permits.  In  addition,  it  often  leads 
to  prices  for  imported  goods  at  the  consumer  level 
even  higher  than  they  might  be  with  a  realistic 
import  exchange  rate. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  value  of  realistic 
domestic  prices  and  import  rates  of  exchange  to 
encourage  adequate  agricultural  production  and 
to  give  consumers  and  businessmen  more  freedom 
in  buying  abroad.  Of  equal  or  greater  importance 
is  the  function  of  realistic  export  rates  of  exchange 
in  giving  incentive  to  the  producer  and  exporter 
to  increase  sales  abroad,  thus  expanding  the  na- 
tional earnings  of  foreign  exchange  and  enlarging 
the  country's  ability  to  buy  needed  articles  from 
foreign  suppliers  for  further  economic  develop- 
ment and  consumption.  Penalizing  certain  major 
expoi'ts  by  permitting  them  to  move  only  at  un- 
favorable rates  of  exchange,  while  producing  an 
apparent  short-run  advantage  to  the  government 
in  the  form  of  "cheap"  acquisition  of  exchange, 
may  prove  costly  in  the  long  run  by  discouraging 
a  proper  expansion  of  basic  exports.  In  extreme 
situations  this  use  of  a  multiple  exchange  rate 
system  has  tended  to  price  the  country's  goods  out 
of  the  market  abroad  and  to  discourage  domestic 
production  while  stimulating  domestic  consump- 
tion. We  learned  that  several  South  American 
governments  have  discovered  this  to  be  a  costly 
exj^eriment. 

Well-trained  experts  of  most  of  the  South 
American  countries  are  fully  aware  of  these  fun- 
damental facts,  and  in  a  number  of  the  countries 
attempts  are  being  made  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  conditions  discussed.  Candor  compels  us  to 
say  that  the  decisions  involved  frequently  pose 
difficult  and  unpalatable  political  choices. 

THE  NEED  FOR  CAPITAL 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  need  of  South 
America  for  capital  to  promote  sound  economic 
development.  Agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sources, as  well  as  industries,  are  awaiting  the 
capital,  the  know-how,  and  the  right  conditions 
for  expansion.  The  greater  part  of  this  capital 
must  come  from  private  investment,  chiefly  from 
local  savings.  For  the  development  of  local  sav- 
ings and  local  capital  markets  great  emphasis  must 


be  placed  on  sound  biulgetary,  fiscal  and  credit 
policies  and  the  restoration  of  confidence  in  the 
value  of  the  local  currency. 

We  found  no  well  established  capital  markets 
in  South  America  in  the  sense  we  know  them  in 
this  country.  Constructive  efforts  are  being  made 
in  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela ;  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  and  Chile  have  markets  for  bonds  and 
stocks.     But  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Foreign  private  capital,  from  the  United  States 
and  other  countries,  has  played  and,  under  appro- 
priate conditions,  will  continue  to  play  an  im- 
portant complementary  role  in  South  American 
development.  There  are  certain  limited  en- 
couragements to  private  foreign  investment  within 
the  power  of  the  United  States  Government;  we 
understand  that  consideration  is  now  being  eiven 
to  what  in  this  connection  might  appropriately 
be  recommended  to  the  Congress. 

Basically,  however,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
private  capital  cannot  be  induced  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  flow  to  other  countries,  even 
to  the  most  friendly.  It  must  be  attracted  by  the 
nation  desiring  the  capital.  United  States  pri- 
vate capital  will  be  invested  where  conditions  of 
political  and  economic  stability  and  fair  and  equi- 
table treatment  provide  it  an  opportunity  for  rea- 
sonable profit  and  assurance  of  remitting  earnings. 
Tlie  fact  is  often  overlooked  that  there  is  too  much 
opportunity  at  home  for  United  States  capital  for 
it  to  go  abroad  unless  it  is  wanted  and  is  sure  of 
fair  treatment. 

Measures  which  can  be  taken  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  attract  private  capital  are  too  well 
known  to  require  extensive  discussion :  They  in- 
clude adequate  opportunities  for  fair  profit,  rea- 
sonable provisions  for  transfer  of  earnings  and 
amortization,  equitable  labor  and  management 
laws  and  regulations,  and  freedom  from  fear  of 
discriminatory  treatment,  expropriation  with  in- 
adequate compensation,  or  unfair  Government  in- 
tervention. Inflation  and  financial  instability 
also  play  a  part  in  many  countries  in  discouraging 
or  repelling  private  investment.  A  genuine  be- 
lief in  the  value  to  the  community  of  private  com- 
petitive enterprise  and  private  profit  is  perhaps 
the  most  fundamental  requirement. 

Private  investment  by  United  States  capital 
in  South  America  has  been  substantial  and  con- 
tinues to  be  made  in  impressive  volume  in  some 
countries  where  experience  and  prospects  are  fa- 
vorable.   Venezuela,  Brazil,  Colombia  and  Peru 
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are  examples  of  countries  where  substantial  in- 
vestments have  been  made  and  where  United 
States  companies  appear  interested  in  making  fur- 
ther investments.  In  some  other  countries  the 
experience  of  private  capital  has  caused  it  to  be- 
come timid,  if  not  actually  anxious  to  leave  the 
country.  In  several  instances,  United  States  pri- 
vate capital  has  had  unhappy  experiences — ex- 
periences of  "creeping  expropriation,"  of  inade- 
quate opportunities  to  make  reasonable  returns 
due  to  government  intervention,  and  of  inability  to 
transfer  earnings  into  dollars.  In  considering 
private  investment  abroad,  prospective  investors 
will  naturally  seek  the  opinion  of  those  who 
already  are  operating  in  a  country. 

Most  of  the  conditions  which  affect  the  flow  of 
private  capital  must  be  considered  also  by  those 
who  weigh  the  possibilities  of  extending  public 
loans.  That  there  is  need  for  further  develop- 
ment which  might  be  met  by  public  loans  is  evident 
in  nearly  every  country  we  visited.  Interna- 
tional Bank  and  Export-Import  Bank  loans  have 
plaj'ed  an  important  part  in  the  unprecedented 
development  now  under  way  in  all  of  Latin 
America.  In  its  relatively  brief  period  of  opera- 
tions the  International  Bank  has  authorized  over 
$400  million  in  loans  to  Latin  American  countries, 
primarily  for  electric  power,  highways,  railways, 
and  agricultural  development.  The  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  with  a  longer  history  of  operations,  had 
outstanding  credit  authorizations  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  of  over  $1,350  million  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1953.  The  experiences  of  the  two  banks 
have  been  highly  favorable.  As  will  be  indicated 
later,  public  loans  can  often  help  provide  the  basic 
facilities  in  economic  development  that  can  foster 
further  development  through  private  capital 
investment. 


THE  NEED  FOR  BETTER  MANAGEMENT 

One  of  the  significant  facts  about  South  America 
which  impressed  itself  upon  us  is  the  shortage 
of  trained  management  personnel  in  many  fields. 
This  deficiency  varies  considerably  from  country 
to  country.  It  is  most  noticeable  in  such  state- 
owned  enterprises  as  railroads  and  communica- 
tion systems.  In  the  private  business  conmiunity, 
there  is  discernible  an  increasing  improvement  in 
management  due  to  training  i)rovided  by  technical 
schools  at  home  and  lo  an  increase  in  overseas 
education.    The  infusion  of  experienced  business- 


men from  abroad  has  also  helped.  In  the  field  of 
management  and  otlier  technical  training  lies  one 
of  the  great  opportunities  we  have  to  help  Latin 
America.  Some  aid  is  now  provided  by  the 
United  States  in  the  technical  cooperation 
progi-am. 


THEIR  CONCERN  ABOUT  TRADE  RESTRICTIONS 

This  part  of  our  report — on  the  economic  situa- 
tion in  Soutli  America — would  not  be  complete 
without  reference  to  what  governmental,  indus- 
trial, agricultural,  and  other  leaders  told  us  about 
tliose  United  States  practices  and  attitudes  which 
vitally  affect  their  welfare.  We  have  referred  to 
some  of  these  in  a  previous  section. 

They  expressed  to  us  the  hope  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  a  high  level  of  prosperity,  for 
they  realize  that  economic  difficulty  here  would 
seriously  affect  their  welfare  and  endanger  the 
whole  free  world.  They  stated  emphatically  their 
conviction  that  a  constantl}'  expanding  trade  be- 
tween our  countries  would  be  mutually  advan- 
tageous and  they  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  not  favor  re- 
strictive legislation  which  would  impede  the  fur- 
ther development  of  trade. 

Everywhere  leaders  expressed  concern  about  our 
future  tariff  policies.  They  pointed  out  that  they 
are  paying  customers,  and  therefore  they  feel  that 
the  United  States  should  welcome  imports  from 
them.  They  spend  in  United  States  markets  most 
of  the  dollars  thus  earned. 

Serious  apprehension  was  expressed  over  meas- 
ures introduced  in  our  Congress  which  would  in- 
crease restrictions  on  United  States  imports  of 
petroleum,  lead,  zinc,  and  fish.  The  possibility  of 
further  restrictions  on  wool  and  other  agricultural 
products  concern  them.  They  have,  vre  found,  a 
real  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  our  domestic 
producers  of  these  products,  but  they  are  nervous 
about  what  they  believe  to  be  a  tendency  in  the 
United  States  to  increase  tariffs  on  these  and  other 
products. 

Wlierevor  we  went,  leaders  of  South  .;\jnerica 
asked  that  we  urge  upon  our  Government  and 
people  the  need  at  least  for  stability  in  the  rules 
of  international  trade.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
tluit  tiiey  would  be  greatly  injured  economically, 
and  tlieir  friendship  and  faith  in  us  weakened,  if 
we  did  less  than  stabilize  the  measures  which  af- 
fect their  trade  with  us. 
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••    WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE? 

In  the  light  of  the  total  situation  in  South  Amer- 
ica as  we  found  it,  my  associates  and  I  have,  since 
we  came  home,  considered  carefully  what  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  our  Government,  the  Con<^ess 
'  of  the  United  States,  and  leaders  in  private  life 
might  do  to  strengthen  relationships  between  our 
country  uTid  the  friendly  neighboring  nations  to 
the  South. 

Since  the  other  four  members  of  the  special 
mission  are  officers  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  may  therefore  make  their  convictions  known 
from  time  to  time  in  the  official  policy  councils  of 
government,  it  seems  appropriate  that  this  con- 
cluding section  should  reflect  my  personal  views. 

Strengthening  Understanding  and  Mutual  Respect 

It  seems  evident  that  the  first  requirement  is 
a  better  understanding  in  the  United  States  of 
the  importance  of  finn  and  abiding  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  the  nations  of  Latin 
America.  Sentimentally,  at  least,  the  people  of 
our  country  want  good  relations  with  their  neigh- 
bors. But  good  relations  may  call  for  new  poli- 
cies, actions,  or  legislation.  These  will  come  to 
fruition  only  if  there  is  a  broad  comprehension 
of  the  great  need  for  stable  political,  cultural, 
military,  and  economic  cooperation,  as  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  explained  in  this  report. 

Wliile  knowledge  of  us  is  gi-eater  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica than  is  our  knowledge  of  them,  there  are  none- 
theless many  serious  misunderstandings  on  their 
part  which  need  to  be  overcome.  The  task  of  de- 
veloping the  essential  understanding  is  a  mutual 
one. 

(1)  Existing  programs  of  intellectual  and  cul- 
tural coojDeration — including  scholarships,  bi- 
national  centers  and  language  institutes,  libraries, 
and  exchange  of  persons — should  be  expanded. 

The  United  States  should  increase  its  sujjport 
of  the  American  schools  in  Latin  America  wliich 
now  have  some  70,000  students  enrolled.  Our 
total  budget  for  this  purpose  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  about  $125,000.  This  sum  should  be 
increased  modestly,  to  $150,000  or  $175,000  a  year. 

We  should  encourage  more  visits  and  lecture 
tours  in  Latin  America  by  United  States  citizens 
who  are  eminent  in  the  sciences,  arts,  and  letters, 
for  Latin  Americans  have  a  high  appreciation  of 
the  cultural  values  of  life. 

We  should  encourage  publishers,  editors,  busi- 
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ness,  agricidtural  and  labor  groups,  students  and 
others  to  travel  more  extensively  in  Latin  America, 
and  Government  departments  should  maintain 
information  services  for  groups  planning  such 
trips. 

We  should  increase  the  number  of  invitations 
to  leading  Latin  Americans  to  visit  the  United 
States,  arranging,  with  the  assistance  of  univer- 
sities, lecture  tours  for  them  to  help  defray 
expenses. 

We  should  also  seek  to  arrange  cultural  ex- 
changes in  all  branches  of  the  arts. 

Especially  should  we  invite  more  democratic 
labor  leaders  of  the  Latin  American  nations  to 
this  country,  helping  them  to  arrange  tours  so 
that  they  may  understand  fully  the  functioning  of 
our  private  competitive  enterprise  system  and  the 
key  place  free  workers  occupy  in  our  society.  We 
should  expand  our  program  of  providing  training 
courses  for  promising  labor  leaders. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  and  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, we  should  encourage  universities  and 
schools  to  establish  close  cooperative  relations  with 
comparable  institutions  in  Latin  America.  This 
practice  is  common  between  American  universi- 
ties and  schools,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Middle 
Eastern  and  Far  Eastern  universities  and  schools 
on  the  other.  One  of  the  best  demonstrations  in 
building  understanding  and  good  will  my  asso- 
ciates and  I  found  on  the  trip  was  in  Colombia 
where  the  agi'icultural  college  and  experiment 
station  at  Palmira  have  close  ties  with  Michigan 
State  College. 

(2)  The  press,  radio,  and  motion  picture  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
in  Latin  America,  though  limited  in  scope,  are 
effective.  In  the  conditions  prevailing  virtually 
throughout  Latin  America,  local  radio  and  motion 
picture  programs  have  been  particularly  success- 
ful in  getting  our  measures  to  the  masses.  They 
should  be  continued  and  expanded,  for  truthful 
information  widely  disseminated  is  one  indispen- 
sable means  of  countering  communist  propaganda 
activities  aimed  at  disrupting  hemispheric  soli- 
darity and  free  world  unity. 

(3)  The  United  States  National  Commission 
for  UNESCO,  which  cooperates  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  promoting  understanding  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  might  well  be  requested  to 
expand  its  program  with  respect  to  Latin  America. 
If  the  Commission  were  willing  to  do  this,  perti- 
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nent  educational  and  informational  materials 
could  be  distributed  by  the  nation-wide  organiza- 
tions represented  on  the  Commission,  and  infor- 
mative group  discussions  on  Latin  America  might 
develop  in  the  cities  and  towns  and  on  the  farms 
all  over  the  country.  Universities,  secondary 
schools,  and  elementary  schools  could  be  encour- 
aged by  the  Commission  to  do  more  in  their  curric- 
ular  and  extracurricular  activities. 

(4)  It  is  my  hope  that  several  of  the  large 
foundations  of  the  United  States  will  make  addi- 
tional scliolursliiijs  available  to  students  of  Latin 
America,  especially  to  students  in  those  countries 
where  exchange  difficulties  make  travel  to  and 
study  in  the  United  States  difficult.  Further,  one 
or  more  of  the  foundations,  with  the  cooperation 
of  a  university,  could  perform  a  valuable  service 
by  establishing  as  a  pilot  project  a  bi-national 
institute  in  the  United  States,  modeled  on  those 
now  functioning  in  several  Latin  American  na- 
tions. The  in.stitute  should  be  largely  self-suj^- 
porting,  and  should  teach  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  Latin  American  history  and  literature.  Stu- 
dents should  be  of  both  school  and  post-school  age. 

(5)  United  States  business  firms  now  operating 
in  Latin  America  might  help  their  public  relations 
and  promote  understanding  by  increasing  their 
support  of  the  American  schools  and  the  bi- 
national  institutes  in  their  host  countries,  and  by 
offering  scholarships  and  training  grants  to  tal- 
ented young  Latin  Americans. 

(6)  Attitudes  toward  United  States  business 
enterprises  now  oi^erating  successfully  in  Latin 
America  have  been  discussed  earlier  in  this  report. 
United  States  companies  in  Latin  America  arc 
playing  an  important  role  in  promoting  better 
understanding  and  friendship  among  tlie  peoples 
of  the  American  republics.  They  should  seek 
constantly  to  ensure  that  their  staffs  are  good  am- 
bassadors as  well  as  good  businessmen.  By  their 
actions  and  their  relations  with  the  public  they 
can  do  still  more  to  increase  the  understanding  of 
the  contribution  which  enlightened  business  meth- 
ods aie  making  to  the  local  economies. 

(7)  In  addition  to  tlie  officially-sponsored  ex- 
ciiange-of-persons  programs,  there  are  opportuni- 
ties for  distingulslied  American  scholars  who 
speak  Spaniisli  or  Portuguese  to  lecture  in  univer- 
sities in  many  of  the  American  republics.  On  our 
trip  we  met  three  Emeritus  Professors  from  the 
United  States  who  were  doing  this.    This  may, 
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indeed,  be  an  attractive  field  for  the  great  number 
of  scholars,  now  retired  from  American  universi- 
ties, who  still  wish  to  be  of  great  service  to  their 
country  and  who,  with  retirement  benefits,  can 
afford  to  undertake  assignments  at  the  modest 
salaries  offered  by  most  Latin  American  institu- 
tions. 

(8)  In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  California  and  Texas — and  no  doubt  in 
other  states — are  private  associations  whose 
major  purpose  is  to  develop  better  iniderstanding 
in  the  United  States  of  Latin  American  culture, 
histories,  problems,  and  aspirations.  Some  have 
active  business,  educational,  and  cultural  services. 
They  provide  forums  for  distinguished  I^atin 
American  visitors  who  come  to  the  United  States. 
This  type  of  association  merits  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  states  and  cities  not  now  having  such 
institutions.  The  large  number  of  Foreign  Policy 
Associations  in  a  multitude  of  American  communi- 
ties might  well  give  special  attention  to  our  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America. 

(9)  We  should  look  to  the  free  mass  communi- 
cation media  of  the  United  States,  and  especiallyj 
to   the   press   associations   and    newspapers   and^ 
magazines  with  Latin  American  correspondents ifl 
and  circulations,  as  a  major  means  of  promotingjjd 
essential  understanding.     Certainly  the  informa-lji 
tion  media  of  the  United  States  have  a  profound*, 
effect  on  attitudes  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America,  and  thus  on  official  and  unofficialj 
relationships.    It  would  be  helpful  if  these  media 
regularly  found  it  possible  to  do  more  than  repor 
the  spectacular  occurrences  in  the  Latin  American 
countries.     A  revolution  will  merit   widespread 
attention  by  the  press,  radio  and  television,  butfl 
tlie  long-term  underlying  causes  may  not.     Yet  the 
basic  causes  may  have  more  to  do  with  the  futui 
welfare  of  our  country — and  with  internationalll 
relationships — than    did    the    revolution    which 
brouglit  new  leaders  to  power. 

I  believe  deeply  tlnit  adequately-informed 
peoples  in  (he  Americas  can  lind  cooperative  and 
nuitually-advautageous  solutions  to  hosts  of  prol> 
lems,  but  i)artially-informed  citizens  are  likely  tc 
foster  tensions,  disputes,  and  serious  ill  will. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  primary  function  of  the 
press  is  to  convey  news,  not  to  promote  under 
standing  and  good  will  among  nations  as  such; 
but  in  the  modern  world  struggle,  in  which  w( 
need  all  the  friends  we  can  get,  citizens  must  dfr 
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pend  greatly  on  mass  commamication  media  for 
the  evidence  relevant  to  valid  judgments.  The 
media  which  have  correspondents  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica should  consider  that  part  of  the  world  so  im- 
portant to  the  United  States  that  they  will  assign 
their  best  men  and  women  there,  as  indeed  some 
of  them  now  do. 

Similarly,  United  States  dispatches  to  Latin 
America  can  faithfully  interpret  or  gi-ossly  mis- 
represent our  intentions  and  actions.  As  stated 
previously  in  this  re^Jort,  the  press  and  radio  of 
South  America  daily  bulge  with  news  gathered 
and  dispatched  by  our  gi'eat  free  infonnation 
system. 

In  mass  communications  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America,  several  considerations 
may  be  pertinent : 

Varying  degrees  of  authoritarianism  exist  in 
Latin  America.  There  are  also  countries  with 
democratic  jDractices  equal  to  ours.  Most  Ameri- 
can nations  which  still  have  degrees  of  feudalism 
and  dictatorship  are  moving  gradually  toward 
democratic  concepts  and  practices.  Commenda- 
tion for  their  achievements  may  not  be  as  news- 
worthy as  criticism  of  their  failures,  but  it  could 
surely  contribute  to  understanding  and  good  will. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  the  United  States  public 
better  understood  that  our  Government  must  dis- 
tinguish carefully  between  actions  and  policies 
which  are  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single 
nation,  and  those  policies  and  actions  which  im- 
pinge upon  our  welfare  or  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

(10)  The  Tenth  Inter-American  Conference, 
■which  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Caracas  in  March 
1954,  will  present  a  timely  opportunity  to  the 
United  States  to  emphasize  our  positive  interest 
in  strengthening  efforts  to  increase  intercultural 
understanding  as  the  foundation  of  mutually  ad- 
Tantageous  cooperation  in  all  relevant  areas. 


Strengthening  Economic  Cooperation 

Before  undertaking  to  make  specific  recom- 
mendations on  strengthening  our  economic  coop- 
eration with  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  I  feel 
impelled  to  express  the  view  that  the  greatest 
contribution  which  the  United  States  can  make  to 
the  well-being  of  the  world  as  a  whole  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  economic  activity 
in  this  country  at  relatively  stable  prices. 


In  this  report,  my  associates  and  I  have  de- 
scribed conditions  which  affect  economic  develop- 
ment in  Latin  America.  We  have  also  discussed 
practices  in  certain  countries  which  deter  the  flow 
of  jjrivate  and  public  capital  needed  for  balanced 
development.  Wliether  such  conditions  are 
changed  is  up  to  the  nations  involved.  Some  of 
my  recommendations  for  strengthening  economic 
relationships  must  be  made  on  the  assumption  that 
deterrents  to  the  flow  of  capital  will  be  altered,  or 
must  be  considered  only  with  respect  to  those  na- 
tions where  serious  deterrents  do  not  exist. 

I  specifically  recommend : 

(1)  That  the  United  States  adopt  and  adhere 
to  trade  policies  with  Latin  America  which  possess 
stability,  and  with  a  minimum  of  mechanisms 
permitting  the  imposition  of  increased  tariffs  or 
quotas.  I  consider  this  matter  of  stability  and 
consistency  the  outstanding  requirement. 

The  nations  of  Latin  America  pay  for  what  they 
obtain  from  us.  Their  purchases  from  us  are 
governed  almost  wholly  by  the  volume  of  oiu'  pur- 
chases from  them. 

Occasionally  the  importation  of  a  particular 
commodity  may  cause  temporary  difficulty  for  one 
of  our  industries.  But  if  we  raise  the  tariff  on 
that  commodity,  the  export  sale  of  other  United 
States  commodities  is  certain  to  decline.  The 
question  then  becomes:  Which  United  States  in- 
dustry, if  any,  should  be  temporarily  disadvan- 
taged 'I  And  the  change  in  our  tariff  may  seriously 
weaken  the  entire  economy  of  a  Latin  American 
nation. 

In  a  mature  economy,  and  especially  in  a  credi- 
tor country,  it  often  develops  that  policies  which 
are  clearly  in  the  national  interest  are  nonetheless 
detrimental  to  one  or  more  economic  groups.  This 
fact  is  not  peculiar  to  problems  of  trade  with  Latin 
America.  A  solution  to  it  would  be  widely  bene- 
ficial and  would  enhance  the  probability  of  main- 
taining stable  economic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America. 

(2)  That  the  United  States  adopt  a  long-range 
basic-material  policy  which  will  permit  it  to  pur- 
chase for  an  enlarged  national  stockpile  certain 
imperishable  materials  when  prices  of  such  ma- 
terials are  declining. 

We  import  from  Latin  America  many  minerals 
and  other  primary  products  whose  prices  on  the 
world  market  are  subject  to  wide  fluctuation.  To 
a  country  which  sells  the  products  of  its  mines 
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and  then  purchases  processed  ji:oods  and  food  from 
abroad,  a  sharp  decline  in  tlie  price  of  its  minerals 
can  be  calamitous,  leading  not  only  to  lower  stand- 
ards of  livino;,  but  also  to  political  instability. 

The  United  States  could  not,  even  if  it  wished, 
control  world  prices  of  such  commodities,  and  it 
is  clear  that  private  enterprises  will  buy  wherever 
they  can  get  materials  of  the  needed  quality  at  the 
least  cost. 

However,  in  the  light  of  the  findings  of  the 
Eeport  of  the  President's  Materials  Policy  Com- 
mission, which  predicted  increasing  United  States 
deficiencies  in  important  materials,  serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  a  new  policy  looking 
toward  building  more  massive  stockpiles  when 
world  prices  of  the  storable  commodities  are  de- 
clining. Such  a  policy  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
of  immense  benefit  in  protecting  the  long-term 
economic  future  of  the  United  States,  and  would 
provide  at  least  some  degree  of  stability  in  world 
market  prices  of  raw  materials. 

I  recognize  that  the  implementation  of  such  a 
policy  would  presumably  have  to  await  the  time 
when  United  States  fiscal  resources  are  not  severely 
strained  by  defense  expenditures;  further,  this 
policy  is  now  partly  in  effect  in  the  defense  stock- 
piling program. 

(3)  That  the  United  States  carefully  examine 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  appropriate  to  amend 
present  tax  laws  to  remove  existing  obstacles  to 
private  investment  abroad. 

(4)  That  public  loans  for  the  foreign-currency 
costs  of  sound  economic  development  projects,  for 
which  private  financing  is  not  available,  go  for- 
ward on  a  substantial  scale,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  borrowers  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
ensure  that  they  are  good  credit  risks. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  International 
Bank  for  Keconstruction  and  Development  should 
have  the  principal  responsibility  for  making,  de- 
velopment loans,  as  compared  with  the  shorter- 
range  lending  operations  of  the  United  States 
Export-Import  Bank.  However,  it  seems  essen- 
tial that  the  United  States  maintain  a  national 
lending  institution  to  make  sound  development 
loans  which  are  in  our  national  interest,  but  which 
might  not  be  made  by  an  international  agency. 

One  difliculty  here  is  tluit  tlie  Administration's 
efforts  to  balance  the  budget  would  be  affected  by 
large  loans  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
since  such  loans  are  a  charge  against  the  annual 
cash  budget.    The  Bank  should,  therefore,  con- 
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sider  using  the  means  available  to  it  to  raise  more 
of  its  funds  from  the  private  capital  market.  ' 

(5)  That  the  United  States  stand  ready  to  give 
appropriate  technical  help  to  the  Latin  American 
countries  that  express  a  desire  to  work  out  more 
orderly  ways  of  determining  how  their  resources, 
including  their  bori-owing  capacity,  can  make  the 
greatest  contribution  to  their  economic  develop- 
ment. It  is  noteworthy  that  the  International  ■> 
Bank  has  made  valuable  contributions  in  this  field. 

Often,  public  loans  for  transportation,  power,  ., 
and  harbor  development,  for  example,  will  lay  j| 
the  foinidation  for  sound  industrial  development  i' 
and  thereby  encourage  private  enterprise,  both 


■ 


local  and  foreign.  The  lack  of  coordination  in 
planning  and  lending  now,  however,  is  notable  in 
some  countries. 

The  purpose  of  technical  assistance  in  this  area 
should  be  to  establish  priorities  of  need,  to  develop 
project  plans  in  ways  that  satisfy  lending  institu- 
tions, and  to  do  this  within  the  credit  worthiness  i 
of  each  nation 

(G)   That,  in  very  unusual  circumstances,  the  i 
President  of  the  United  States  be  in  a  position  to 
make  grants  of  food  from  our  surplus  stocks  to 
Latin  American  countries. 

Everyone  recognizes  the  validity  of  food  grants  ( 
to  meet  problems  caused  by  famine.  But  a  no 
less  serious  human  emergency  exists  when  a  nation 
which  normally  imports  a  substantial  percentage 
of  its  food  is  unable  to  buy  and  its  people  are  on 
the  verge  of  starvation. 

If  food  grants  should  be  made,  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  require  the  government  receiving 
the  grants  to  set  aside  counterpart  funds,  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  gi'ant,  to  be  used  in  expanding  its 
domestic  agricultural  production. 

(7)  That  the  technical  cooperation  progi'am  in 
Latin  America  be  expanded.  l! 

The  provision  of  export  technical  assistance  has  I 
been  and  continues  to  be  an  effective  method  of  I 
helping  the  people  of  Latin  America  attain  better  ; 
licalth,  higher  industrial  production,  better  edu- 
cation,   improved    agricultural    production,    and 
higher  standards  of  living.     It  has  made  firm 
friends   for  the  United   States   among  govern- 
ments   and    individual    citizens   throughout   the 
Hemisphere. 

We  should  continue  the  "servicio"  type  of  ad- 
niinistration — a  device  in  which  local  people  and 
United  States  technical  jiersonnel  share  responsi- 
bility for  the  work. 
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The  consultative  part  of  the  task  should, 
wherever  possible,  be  assi^ied  to  an  American 
university  which,  like  Michigan  State  College  in 
its  relations  with  agricultural  development  in 
Colombia,  is  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  technical  guidance.  Such  an  arrangement 
has  many  advantages.  A  typical  American  uni- 
versitj'  has  every  type  of  specialist  who  can  be 
called  on  for  short  or  long-time  assignments. 
Further,  Latin  Americans  cherish  relationships 
with  our  leading  educational  institutions. 

In  each  "servicio"  project,  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  should  be  to  withdraw  when  that 
project  has  become  well  established,  local  personnel 
have  been  trained,  and  the  local  govermnent  is  able 
to  carry  on.  Thus,  when  an  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  or  a  health  center  has  been  operating 
successfully  for  a  time  and  local  personnel  are 
ready  to  take  over  full  management,  United  States 
funds  should  be  put  into  a  new  project  where  a 
pioneering  contribution  can  be  made. 

This  is  the  general  policy  now,  though  it  is  not 
always  followed.  My  colleagues  and  I  saw  it  in 
operation  in  public  health  work  in  Brazil,  where 
originally  the  bulk  of  the  total  cost  was  borne  by 
the  United  States.  Today,  the  United  States 
portion  of  the  cost  of  a  greatly  expanded  program 
is  very  small. 

For  most  of  the  technical  cooperation  work  in 
Latin  America  today,  the  governments  of  the 
countries  in  which  the  work  is  done  provide  two 
to  thi'ee  times  as  much  of  the  funds  as  does  the 
United  States.  In  some  countries  the  local  contri- 
bution runs  eight  or  nine  to  our  one. 

With  the  transfer  of  the  technical  cooperation 
program  from  the  State  Department  to  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration,  some  have 
warned  of  the  danger  of  submerging  technical 
cooperation  under  the  vast  emergency  programs 
which  are  administered  for  the  benefit  primarily 
of  parts  of  the  world  other  than  Latin  America. 
This  should  not  happen.  Fortunately,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  is 
greatly  interested  in  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  I  am  therefore  confident  that  it  will  be 
carried  forward  efficiently  and  in  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  which  has  made  it  so  successful. 


(8)  That  we  continue  our  vigorous  support  of 
the  various  technical  agencies  operating  as  an 
integi-al  part  of  our  activities  in  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

Particularly  should  we  continue  to  support  the 
work  of  the  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  to  encourage  that  organization  to 
expand  its  successful  multilateral  technical  co- 
operation program  among  the  nations  of  the 
Hemisphere. 

(9)  That  our  Government  also  continue  to  sup- 
port the  work  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
which  has  extended  helpful  short-term  financial 
aid  and  valuable  technical  assistance  to  the  nations 
of  Latin  America  on  their  monetary  and  exchange 
problems.  We  should  also  give  continuing  sup- 
port to  the  work  of  United  Nations  agencies  such 
as  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America, 
with  headquarters  in  Chile,  which  is  helping  the 
Latin  American  governments  to  further  their 
economic  development  through  use  of  their  own 
resources. 

Finally,  I  urge  the  Administration,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  take 
a  long-range  view  as  we  consider  how  we  may 
strengthen  our  economic  relations  with  the  nations 
of  Latin  America. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  the  future 
of  Latin  America.  Her  people  are  on  the  march. 
They  are  determined  to  improve  their  standards 
of  living.  They  have  the  resources  and  the  man- 
power to  do  so. 

Latin  America  is  destined  to  be  an  economically 
powerful  area  of  the  globe.  While  it  will  always 
have  economic  relations  with  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  its  firmest  and  most  extensive 
relations  can  and  should  be  with  the  United  States. 

In  the  long  view,  economic  cooperation,  ex- 
tended to  help  the  j^eople  of  Latin  America  raise 
their  level  of  well-being  and  further  their  demo- 
cratic aspirations,  will  redound  to  their  benefit 
and  to  ours. 

Working  together,  the  nations  of  this  Hemi- 
sphere can,  if  history  should  so  decree,  stand 
firmly  against  any  enemy  in  war,  and  prosper 
mightily  together  in  times  of  peace. 
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Western  Europe's  Economic  Progress — Past,  Present,  and  Future 


hy  Harold  E.  Stassen 

Director  of  Foreign  Operations  ^ 


I  am  particularly  pleased  to  attend  the  present 
meeting  of  the  Oeeo  Ministers.  It  is  a  real  priv- 
ilege to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Oeec,  which 
has  become  a  symbol  of  successful  efforts  by  free 
nations  to  cope  with  their  international  economic 
problems.  On  the  basis  of  solid  achievement  the 
Oeec  has  developed  into  an  economic  forum  for 
the  countries  of  the  North  Atlantic  Community 
as  well  as  the  body  most  directly  concerned  with 
economic  cooperation  in  Western  Europe. 

Perhaps  more  important,  however,  is  the  privi- 
lege of  participating  in  deliberations  on  the  ques- 
tions before  this  meeting.  We  meet  under  no  great 
jn-essures  of  present  economic  crisis.  The  tremen- 
dous job  of  postwar  economic  reconstruction  in 
AVestern  Europe  has  been  successful.  Both  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  production  in  Western 
Europe  and  in  North  America  are  high.  During 
the  first  6  months  of  this  year.  Western  European 
industrial  production  was  40  percent  higher  than 
in  1938  and  4i  percent  higher  than  in  1948.  The 
inflationary  pi-essures  which  in  the  immediate 
postwar  period  and  again  after  Korea  threatened 
the  stability  of  our  currencies,  discouraged  incen- 
tives, and  diverted  resources  from  their  most  pro- 
ductive uses  have  been  brought  under  control.  The 
checks  to  inflation,  introduced  so  widely  in  Europe 
during  1951,  have  now  largely  worked  themselves 
out.  It  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  further 
increases  in  the  economic  strain  imposed  by  the 
reiirmament  jjrogram  in  which  most  of  our  coun- 
tries liave  been  engaged  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  North  Atlantic  ('onununity  has  built  uj) 
a  significant  measure  of  strength  over  the  past 
few  years.     While  the  urgent  necessity  for  main- 


'  AiUlross  made  before  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Organi- 
zation for  European  Kcononiic  Cdnperation  (Oij)c),  at 
Paris  on  Oct.  2it  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
date  by  tho  Foreign  Operations  .\dmlnistration.  The 
following;  arc  mcrulicrs  of  Oiokc  and  were  represented  at 
llie  Council's  meetiiif;:  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Krance,  Germany,  Greece.  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netlierlands,  Norway,  I'lirlugal,  Sweden,  Swit- 
zril:ind,  Trieste,  Turkey,  and  tlie  I'nited  Kiu;,'dom. 
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taining  and  improving  these  forces  will  continue 
to  place  a  heavy  burden  on  our  resources,  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  devote  a  substantial  portion 
of  each  year's  increase  in  production  to  peaceful, 
civilian  pursuits.  The  total  outflow  of  dollars 
from  the  U.S.  economy  is  running  at  around  $20 
billion  a  year.  U.S.  military  expenditures  in  the 
Epu  [European  Payments  Union]  area,  including 
payments  on  offshore  procurement  contracts,  are 
now  estimated  at  about  $1.1  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1953  and  2.5  in  fiscal  year  1954.  Europe's  official 
and  unofficial  gold  and  dollar  reserves  increased 
from  $7  billion  in  mid-1948  to  over  $10  billion  at 
the  moment. 

I  do  not  mention  the  relative  economic  calm  of' 
the  moment  to  encourage  complacency.  I  am  well 
aware  that  many  countries  represented  here  con- 
tinue to  face  basic  economic  problems.  I  know 
that  many  of  your  people  continue  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  the  slow  pace  of  improvement  in  their' 
living  conditions.  I  have  noted  the  observation 
of  yoiu-  Plxperts  Working  Party  that  European  in- 
dustrial production  in  the  second  quarter  of  1953 
was  only  4  percent  above  that  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1951.  I  have  particularly  noted  their  con- 
clusion that,  in  the  absence  of  specific  policies  being! 
adopted  to  foster  European  production,  European 
production  as  a  whole  is  expected  to  rise  onlyi 
slightly. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  suggest  that  we  are  ini 
a  position  to  examine  our  economic  problems  andl 
policies  with  greater  deliberation  than  lias  usually' 
been  true  in  the  i)ast.  Without  inflation,  limitedl 
steps  can  be  taken  in  some  countries  to  improve 
the  standards  of  living  tlu-ough  increased  earn- 1 
ings  of  the  workers  witli  the  resultant  exjianding  \ 
internal  consumer  demand  met  by  higiier  j^roduc-  j 
tivity,  increasing  production,  and  broader  markets. 
We  can  devote  major  attention  to  forging  strong| 
and  stable  economic  relationships  among  our  coun- 
tries and  with  tlie  rest  of  the  free  world  whichi 
will  endure  beyond  momentary  crises.  These  re-i 
lationsliips  nuist  jjrovide  the  basis  for  sound  eco- 
nomic expansion  aiul  rising  living  standards  fori 
ail  the  peoples  of  the  free  world. 
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The  United  States,  as  you  all  know,  has  estab- 

lislied  a  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  review  and  recommend  ap- 
propriate foreign  economic  policies  for  the  United 
btates.  In  his  statement  to  the  oi-ganization  meet- 
ing of  this  Commission,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said : 

No  group  of  citizens  has  been  called  to  a  higher  mission 
than  the  one  on  which  you  are  setting  forth  today.  The 
economic  health  of  our  own  country  and  that  of  otlier  free 
nations  depends  in  good  measure  on  the  success  of  your 
work.  Your  task  is  to  And  acceptable  ways  and  means 
of  widening  and  deeiJeuing  the  channels  of  economic  inter- 
course between  ourselves  and  our  partners  of  the  free 
world. 

The  present  meeting  of  the  Oeec  Ministers  has 
problems  of  comparable  significance  on  its  agenda. 
It  is  scheduled  to  discuss  the  major  policy  areas 
tliat  Western  Europe  must  consider  in  building  a 
sound  basis  for  continuing  economic  strength — 
economic  expansion,  problems  of  progress  toward 
convertibility,  trade  liberalization,  and  the  liberal- 
ization of  manpower  movements.-  If  a  sound  pat- 
tern of  relationships  in  those  economic  fields  can 
be  worked  out,  the  free  world  should  be  able  to 
create  a  firm  basis  for  the  security  and  rising  liv- 
ing standards  that  we  all  seek.  Such  a  structure 
must  be  developed  cooperatively  and  freely.  The 
economic  health  and  strength  of  each  free  nation 
is  essential  and  inseparable  from  the  economic 
health  of  every  other  free  nation.  We  must,  there- 
fore, continue  to  construct  our  economic  edifice 
on  the  basis  of  free  discussion  of  common  problems 
and  difficulties.  We  must  seek  to  compromise  dif- 
ferences and  to  develop  policies  which  will  enable 
all  cotmtries  to  grow  together  rather  than  allow- 
ing each  to  undei"take  separate  efforts  to  jjrosper 
at  the  expense  of  its  neighbors. 


Need  for  Economic  Expansion 

The  necessity  for  economic  expansion  is  a  com- 
pelling one.  This  compulsion  arises  in  some  meas- 
ure because  of  the  continuing  threat  of  aggression, 
a  threat  that  can  be  averted  only  by  maintaining 
substantial  and  effective  deterrent  strength.  Such 
strength  can  only  be  built  and  maintained  securely 
on  a  strong  economic  foundation.  In  this  effort  to 
develop  economic  capabilities  and  to  construct  the 
economic  foundations  of  our  security,  the  free 
world  must  not  lag. 

Of  even  greater  importance  is  the  necessity  to 
meet  the  legitimate  and  reasonable  expectations  of 
all  free  peoples  for  rising  living  standards  and  a 
better  life.  The  freedoms  we  so  cherish,  the  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  of  each  person  that  is  so 
fundamental  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  require 
that  our  people  have  the  opportunity  to  satisfy 


their  needs  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  creative 
technology. 

Tlie  report  of  your  Experts  Committee  stresses 
the  importance  of  expansion — and  by  this  I  take  it 
we  all  mean  expansion  of  the  production  of  goods 
and  services — and  the  necessity  for  all  countries  to 
develop  policies  which  will  promote  a  better  use  of 
their  resources  and  a  continued  high  rate  of 
growth  in  their  economies.  We  in  the  United 
States  lay  particular  empliasis  on  the  stinndating 
effects  to  be  derived  from  freeing  the  private  econ- 
omy from  stifling  controls,  providing  suitable  in- 
centives for  private  saving  and  investment,  and 
encouraging  the  greater  play  of  competitive  forces. 
We  particularly  believe  that  expansion  can,  in- 
deed nuist,  take  place  through  constantly  increas- 
ing productivity  and  without  unleashing  destruc- 
tive and  disruptive  inflationary  forces.  We  have 
successfully  adjusted  tax  policies  when  appropri- 
ate so  as  to  provide  greater  incentives  for  needed 
investments;  we  have  encouraged  the  development 
of  appropriate  credit  facilities  to  finance  needed 
investments.  We  feel  that  our  antitrust  laws  have 
contributed  in  a  very  significant  way  to  creating 
an  environment  that  encourages  more  competition 
and  more  efficient  production.  Our  broad  internal 
market  based  on  high  earnings  of  workers  has 
made  possible  greater  specialization  and  more 
productive  use  of  our  available  resoiu-ces.  Pro- 
grams of  research  have  developed  improved 
methods  of  production  and  management. 

There  has  been  considerable  experience  in  the 
past  few  years  with  the  application  of  some  ele- 
ments of  American  production  and  organization 
methods  to  the  Western  European  economies; 
that  experience  has  not  been  without  its  problems 
and  difficulties.  But  we  believe  that  we  have  all 
profited  greatly  from  that  effort  and  we  hope  to 
continue  and  intensify  such  exchanges.  We  wel- 
come the  creation  of  the  European  Productivity 
Agency  ^  as  one  instrument  for  this  purpose.  We 
also  believe  that  a  large  international  flow  of  pri- 
vate capital  could  contribute  much  to  this  ex- 
change of  knowledge  as  well  as  to  easing  balance 
of  payments  difficulties.  We  hope  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  other  countries  in  eliminating  dis- 
crimination against  foreign  investors,  and  indeed 
in  providing  positive  attractions  for  a  much- 
needed  inflow  of  private  foreign  capital. 


Fears  of  U.S.  Recession 

While  the  experts  have  described  the  necessity 
for  expansion  in  Europe  as  "overwhelming,"  I 
have  also  sensed  a  note  of  some  underlying  hesi- 
tation.    To  a  considerable  extent,  this  hesitancy 


■  Text  of  a  decision  on  manpower  movements,  adopted 
li.v  the  Council  on  Oct.  30,  Is  printed  below. 


"  The  European  Productivity  Asency  was  established 
by  decision  of  the  Oeec  Council  on  March  24,  1953,  and 
operates  within  the  framework  of  the  Oeec.  The  Agency's 
function  is  to  prepare  and  carry  out  a  program  to  promote 
increased  productivity  in  Western  Europe. 
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appears  to  be  founded  on  fears  of  a  U.S.  recession 
and  the  consequences  of  such  a  recession  on  the 
foreign-exchange  position  of  the  European  coun- 
tries. Let  me  reiterate  at  this  point  the  determi- 
nation of  the  U.S.  Government  that  a  major  de- 
pression shall  not  occur  in  the  United  States.  The 
present  administration  has  stated  repeatedly  that 
it  would  mobilize  every  resource  at  its  command 
to  prevent  mass  unemployment  from  ever  again 
becoming  a  reality.  To  be  sure,  the  American 
economy,  like  any  dynamic  economy,  does  undergo 
periodic  adjustment.  We  are,  in  fact,  now  going 
through  such  a  period  of  readjustment  as  we  seek 
to  eliminate  the  forced  draft  of  governmentaliy 
genei'ated  inflationary  pressures  and  to  reduce 
Government  expenditures.  Nevertheless,  savings, 
new  investment,  industrial  production,  and  con- 
sumer demand  continue  at  high  levels.  Our  im- 
ports from  the  rest  of  the  world  are  also  holding 
up  well. 

We  do  realize  that  in  1949  a  relatively  small  re- 
adjustment in  the  United  States  had  serious  effects 
on  Europe's  gold  and  dollar  position.  There  Vvere 
unique  features  of  the  1949  situation  some  of  which 
I  should  like  to  bring  to  your  attention.  At  that 
time,  inventories  and  prices  of  imported  raw  ma- 
terials were  at  very  high  levels  due  to  widespread 
overbuying  in  the  face  of  postwar  shortages.  Per- 
haps the  major  characteristic  of  the  1949  adjust- 
ment was  the  shaking  out  of  excessive  inventories 
and  high  raw  materials  prices.  At  the  moment 
at  least  raw  material  inventories  in  the  United 
States  appear  to  be  normal  and  raw  material 
prices  have  already  experienced  a  substantial  re- 
adjustment from  their  post-Korean  peak.  More- 
over, at  that  time  various  raw  materials  exporter 
countries  had  substantial  wartime  claims  on 
European  countries  which  have  since  been  largely 
liquidated. 

However,  I  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  possible 
effects  of  fluctuations  which  are  in  fact  part  and 
parcel  of  a  vital  and  expanding  U.S.  economy. 
We  have  noted  the  strong  endorsement  on  the  part 
of  the  experts  of  close  consultation,  and  we  are 
delighted  to  concur.  Indeed  we  were  pleased  to 
note  that,  in  the  view  of  the  experts,  the  keystone 
of  our  future  economic  relationships  is  to  be  close 
consultation  and  cooperation  rather  than  depend- 
ence. The  United  States  is  prepared  to  continue 
to  disclose  and  discuss,  as  it  has  been  doing,  its 
economic  situation,  its  economic  prospects,  and  its 
economic  policies.  Wc  are  prepared  to  consider 
and  discuss  with  you  anv  possible  method  of  ad- 
vancing our  common  objectives  by  means  con- 
sistent with  our  own  capacity  and  our  mutual 
interests.  We  are  willing  to  study  any  specihc 
and  concrete  proposals  you  may  develop  for  creat- 
ing advantageous  conditions  for  the  promotion  of 
the  free  world's  economic  strength.  We  welcome 
the  suggestion  that  the  facilities  of  the  Oeec  can 
continue  to  provide  an  appropriate  channel  for 
close  consultation  on  our  common  problems. 
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If  the  risks  of  affirmative  expansion  policies  are 
real,  the  risks  of  negative  over-caution  are  far 
greater;  indeed,  failure  to  adopt  necessary  policies 
may  convert  these  fears  into  a  reality.  Furtlier- 
more,  we  must  not  neglect  the  very  important  risks 
if  our  economies  fail  to  meet  the  demands  that  will 
continue  to  be  placed  upon  them.  Such  risks  are 
ever-present  and  must  constantly  be  assumed  by 
every  government  and  every  business  enterprise. 
While  we  can  minimize  these  risks  by  consulta- 
tion, we  nmst  of  course  each  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  consequences  of  our  own  policies. 

The  United  States  has  been  engaged  in  a  con- 
tinuing series  of  discussions  over  the  past  year 
with  Oeec  countries,  both  individually  and  collec- 
tively, on  the  subject  of  payments  arrangements. 
We  have  all  agreed  on  the  advisability  of  moving 
toward  the  elimination  of  the  restrictions  on  both 
trade  and  payments  that  have  come  to  play  such  an 
important  role  in  the  international  markets.  We 
all  regard  those  barriei-s  as  an  imixjrtant  deterrent 
to  the  best  use  of  our  resources  and  to  the  free  flow 
of  goods  and  capital  across  national  boundaries. 
We  therefore  commend  the  determined,  if  cau- 
tious, approach  of  your  Managing  Board  to  the 
problems  of  improving  and  freeing  the  inter- 
national payments  arrangements  of  the  Western 
Europe  countries.  We  believe  that  an  expansion 
of  world  trade  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  the 
economic  expansion  of  all  our  countries. 

Breaking  Down  Trade  Barriers 

The  United  States  has  been  particularly  im- 
pressed witli  the  importance  that  Oeec  attaches  to 
the  establishment  of  a  single  market  in  Europe. 
We  have  long  believed  that  the  breaking  down  of 
intra-European  trade  and  payments  barriers  wasi 
necessary  to  permit  the  specialization  and  greater 
productivity  that  are  basic  to  a  progressive  and 
competitive  economy.  We  welcomed  and  assisted 
in  the  establisliment  of  tlie  European  Payments 
Union,*  which  effectively  abolished  intra-Euro- 
pean payments  barriers;  we  have  watched  with 
great  approval  the  progressive  reduction  in  the  use 
of  quotas  in  intra-European  trade.  The  proposals 
before  this  meeting  for  moving  toward  100- 
percent  liberalization  of  trade  is  most  encouraging^ 
evidence  of  the  continued  strength  of  the  move 
ment  toward  a  real  European  market.  We* 
appreciate  the  risks  and  difficulties  that  such  at 
proposal  entails  for  many  governments  but  never- 
theless hope  that  an  agreement  can  be  reached  on 
affirmative  action. 

We  have  particularly  noted  the  conclusion  of 
the  Managing  Board  that  the  road  to  converti- 
bility lies  through  the  gradual  elimination  of  re- 
strictions on  trade  witli  the  outside  world  andi 
part  icularly  with  the  dollar  area.   This  conclusion 
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*  For  an  article  ou  this  subject,  see  Buixetin  of  May  12, 
1952,  p.  732. 
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is  combined  with  a  Steering  Board  siigjjestion  that 
a  portion  of  the  increase  in  dollar  receipts  be  de- 
voted to  the  progressive  removal  of  quotas  applied 
on  dollar  goods.  If  these  recommendations  can  be 
put  into  effect,  they  should  help  to  deepen  and 
widen  the  channels  of  international  trade  between 
Europe  and  North  America.  Fewer  restrictions 
on  dollar  imports  would  tend  to  reduce  produc- 
tion costs  in  Europe,  introduce  the  stimulus  of  new 
competitive  pressure  into  the  European  mai-ket, 
and  thus  promote  a  more  efficient  use  of  resources. 
The  United  States  would  welcome  any  sound  move 
that  may  be  possible  to  gradually  reduce  the  pres- 
ent barriers  to  tlie  free  flow  of  American  goods 
and  capital  to  Europe. 

We  hope  that,  as  these  liberalized  measures  are 
introduced,  it  will  be  possible  for  existing  pay- 
ments restrictions  to  be  progressively  modified 
and  eliminated.  If  this  becomes  possible,  we 
should  all  be  able  to  look  to  a  strengthening  of 
the  economic  ties  which  connect  our  countries  and 
to  improvement  of  the  economic  health,  the  se- 
curity, and  the  welfare  of  our  peoples. 

I  am  sure  that  out  of  these  meetings  we  will  all 
gain  new  insight  and  imderstanding  of  the  means 
whereby  we  can  promote  the  common  economic 
welfare,  add  to  the  security  strength,  brighten 
the  outlook  for  peace,  and  contribute  toward  a 
better  life  for  all  our  peoples. 


OEEC  Decision  on  Liberalization 
of  Manpower  Movements 

The  Oeec  Council  of  Ministers  on  October  30 
readied  a  decision  on  the  employment  of  nationals 
by  member  countries.  According  to  an  announce- 
ment made  by  the  Council,  "Workers  will  receive 
permission  to  take  employment  in  Member  coun- 
tries as  a  result.  .  .  .  This  decision  is  aimed  at  the 
maximum  possible  elimination  of  restrictive  rules 
and  formalities,  and  for  the  first  time  brings  the 
policies  of  Member  countries  under  a  measure  of 
inter-Governmental  control." 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  decision : 

The  Council 

Having  kegard  to  Articles  8  and  13  (a)  of  the  Con- 
vention for  European  Economic  Co-operation  of  16th 
April,  1948; 

Having  regard  to  the  Recommendation  of  the  Council 
of  28th  March,  1952,  concerning  the  Measures  to  be  taken 
with  regard  to  the  Increase  in  Overall  Production  of  Mem- 
ber countries  and,  in  particular,  paragraph  II-5  of  that 
Recommendation  : 

Having  kecard  to  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Or- 
ganisation and,  in  particular,  paragraph  462  of  that  Re- 
port ; 

Having  rexjakd  to  the  International  Labour  Recom- 
mendation (No.  86)  concerning  Migration  for  Employ- 
ment and,  in  particular.  Article  V,  paragraph  16(2)  of 
that  Recommendation  ; 

Having  regard  to  the  Report  of  26th  February,  1953,  by 
two  Consultants  appointed  to  examine  the  manpower  or- 


ganisation of  certain  Member  countries  and,  in  particular, 
paragraph  376  of  that  Report : 

Considering  the  Report  of  25th  .Tune,  19.53,  of  the  Worlc- 
ing  Party  on  the  Liberalisation  of  Manpower  Movements; 

Considering  the  Report  of  14th  October,  1953,  of  the 
Manpower  Committee  concerning  the  Liberalisation  of 
Manpower  Movements ; 

On  the  proposal  of  the  Manpower  Committee ; 

Decides: 

1.  (a)  Authorities  of  any  Member  country  shall,  unless 
it  is  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  Decision,  grant,  on  ap- 
plication made  in  the  manner  required  l^y  those  authori- 
ties, permits  in  respect  of  the  employment,  in  its  territory, 
of  suitable  workers  w'ho  are  nationals  of  any  other  Mem- 
ber country,  as  soon  as  it  is  established  that  suitable  la- 
bour, national  or  foreign,  forming  part  of  its  regular  la- 
bour force,  is  not  available  within  the  country  for  the 
employment  in  question. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  sub-paragraph  (c),  suitable  labour  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  be  available  witliin  the  country  if  no 
suitable  applicant  has  been  found  within  a  period  of  one 
month,  at  the  latest,  after  the  employer  has  both  notified 
the  vacancy  in  question  to  the  employment  service  or  any 
other  service  recognised  officially  as  comiietent  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  has  also  made  known  to  that  service  his  inten- 
tion to  apply  for  a  permit  to  employ  a  foreign  worker  if 
suitable  labour  is  not  forthcoming  within  the  country,  al- 
ways provided  that  the  employer  lias  taken  such  other 
steps  as  are  customary  in  a  case  of  the  kind  in  question  to 
try  and  fill  the  vacancy. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  Member  country  which  notifies  to 
the  Organisation  that,  by  reason  of  practical  necessities, 
the  period  of  one  month  provided  for  in  sub-paragraph  (b) 
is  too  short  in  its  case,  an  alternative  period,  not  normally 
exceeding  two  months,  to  be  stated  in  that  notification 
shall  apply. 

2.  Where  a  Member  country  considers  that  for  impera- 
tive reasons  of  national  economic  policy  it  is  against  its 
interest  to  increase,  or  even  to  maintain  at  its  existing 
level,  the  number  of  workers  in  particular  industries  or 
occupations  by  the  admission  of  foreign  workers,  the  ob- 
ligation to  grant  permits  under  paragraph  1  shall  not 
apply  in  respect  of  vacancies  in  any  such  industries  or 
occupations. 

3.  The  authorities  of  a  Member  country  shall  grant  ap- 
plications for  renewals  of  permits  on  their  expiry  unless 
in  any  given  case  it  is  clear  that,  owing  to  a  change  in  the 
employment  situation  since  the  original  permit  was  issued, 
its  renewal  would  operate  to  the  immediate  detriment  of 
national  workers  or  foreign  workers  with  a  longer  period 
of  residence  in  that  country. 

4.  The  obligation  to  grant  or  to  renew  permits  under 
paragraphs  1  and  3  shall  not  lie  if : 

(a)  the  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  offered 
are  less  favourable  than  those  prevailing  for  similar  work 
either  in  the  district  concerned  or  in  the  undertaking  in 
que.stion ;  or 

(b)  the  authorities,  after  consultation,  where  neces- 
sary, with  the  Trade  Unions  and  employers'  organisations 
concerned,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  granting  or  renewal 
of  the  permit  would  endanger  industrial  peace. 

5.  (a)  Authorities  of  any  Member  country  shall  grant 
in  resjject  of  workers  who  have  been  regularly  employed 
in  its  territory  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years,  such 
renewals  of  permits  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  continue  in  employment  either  in  the  same  occupation 
or,  in  the  case  of  particularly  serious  unemployment  in 
that  occupation,  in  another  occupation,  unless  imperative 
reasons  of  national  policy  necessitate  an  exception. 

(b)  Bearing  in  mind  the  provisions  of  Article  V,  para- 
graph 16  (2),  of  the  International  Labour  Recommenda- 
tion, referred  to  above,  and  with  the  intention  of  achieving 
the  maximum  progress  compatible  with  their  economic 
and  social  situation  towards  the  liberalisation  of  man- 
power movements  in  conformity  with  the  Recommenda- 
tion of  the  Council  of  2Sth  March,  19.52,  referred  to  above. 
Member  countries  .shall  reconsider  their  policy  regarding 
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the  number  of  years  of  regular  employment  in  their  ter- 
ritories which  must  elapse  before  workers  who  are 
nationals  of  other  Member  countries  are  freed  from  re- 
strictions on  their  employment  with  a  view  to  reducing 
this  period  to  the  minimum. 

(c)  Reports  on  the  results  of  the  reconsideration  under- 
taken under  sub-paragraph  (b)  shall  be  made  to  the 
Organisation  within  six  months  from  the  date  on  which 
the  Decision  takes  effect. 

6.  (a)  Member  countries  shall  transmit  to  the  Organi- 
sation ijeriodical  reports  on  the  application  of  this  Deci- 
sion showing  the  total  number  of  applications  for  permits 
granted  and  refused  in  the  preceding  period,  unless  such 
information  is  not  available  in  which  case  all  available 
information  shall  be  supplied.  These  reports  shall  state 
the  numbers  and  types  of  case  in  which  : 

(i)  permits  have  been  refused  on  the  grounds  that  the 
worker  is  unsuitable  or  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  2  and  4  (b)  respectively;  and 
(ii)  renewal  of  permits  has  been  refused  on  the  grounds 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  3, 
4  (b)  and  5  (a). 

Where  permits  have  been  refused  under  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  2,  these  reports  shall  also  state  the  nature 
of  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  refusal  in  each  type 
of  case. 

(b)  The  period  indicated  in  sub-paragraph  (a)  shall 
be  six  months,  save  in  cases  where  the  Manpower  Com- 
mittee has  agreed,  on  the  proposal  of  a  Member  country, 
that  in  its  case  the  period  shall  be  one  year. 

(c)  The  Secretary-General  shall  circulate  notifications 
and  reports  transmitted  to  tie  Organization  in  accordance 
with  paragraphs  1  (c),  5  (c),  and  sub-paragraph  (a)  of 
this  paragraph  to  Member  countries. 

7.  The  obligations  under  this  Decision  shall  be  subject 
to  the  limitations  impo.sed  by  the  law  or  practice  in 
Member  countries  governing  permission  to  foreigners  to 
enter  their  countries  or  reside  therein  and  by  the  funda- 
mental requirements  of  health,  public  order,  and  national 
security. 

8.  The  obligations  assumed  under  this  Decision  are  in 
no  way  prejudicial  to  more  favourable  arrangements  al- 
ready existing  or  which  may  be  adopted  in  Member 
countries. 

9.  Nothing  in  this  Decision  shall  require  Member  coun- 
tries to  accord  more  favourable  treatment  regarding  tlieir 
employment  to  nationals  of  another  Member  country  than 
that  accorded  to  their  own  nationals. 

10.  This  Decision  shall  not  apply  to  the  short-term 
entry  of  members  of  the  liberal  professions  or  artistes,  to 
the  entry  of  student  employees,  seamen,  or  persons  enter- 
ing under  "au  pair"  arrangements,  nor  to  any  p<ists  in 
which  the  employment  of  a  foreigner  is  prohibited  by  law. 

n.  (a)  A  Manpower  Liberalisation  Grouii  is  estab- 
lished. It  shall  consist  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chair- 
man  of  the  Manpower  Committee  and  five  other  raeml)ers 
who  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Member  countries  by  reason 
of  the  knowledge  they  have  of  manjiower  problems  and 
of  the  standing  they  enjoy  within  tbrir  administrations. 
They  shall  be  appointed  (>acli  year  l)y  the  Council  and 
shall  serve  in  their  individual  capacity.  They  may  be 
reappointed.  The  (iroup  sliall  elect  a  Chairman  and  a 
Vice-Chairman  from  among  its  members. 

(b)  The  five  members  of  the  Manpower  I-iberalisation 
Gronji  who  are  nominated  and  appointed  in  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (a)  shall  cacli  designate  an  alternate. 
An  alternate  may  attend  meetings  of  the  Grouii  and  shall 
exercise  tlie  functions  of  a  member  if  tlie  latter  is  unable 
to  attend. 

(c)  The  Manpower  Lil)eralisation  Group  shall: 

(1)  consider  the  notifi<'ations  and  reports  transmitted  to 
the  Organisation  in  aci'ordance  vvitli  paragraphs  1  (c), 
.^i(c)  and  (Ua)  and,  in  tlie  light  of  them,  report  to 
the  Mai]|io\ver  ('oiiiiiiitlee  every  six  iiioiitlis  regard- 
ing the  working  of  tlie  provisions  of  this  Decision; 
and 
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(ii)  report  to  the  Manpower  Committee  on  any  other 
matter  relating  to  this  Decision  referred  to  it  for 
consideration. 

(d)  The  Manpower  Liberalisation  Group  shall  invite 
a  representative  from  the  Member  country  concerned  to 
comment  on  any  document  tran.smitted  by  it  to  the  Or- 
ganisation  which  is  being  considered  by  the  Group.  Ob- 
servers from  Member  countries  may  attend  meetings  of 
the  Group  but  shall  not,  unless  they  are  called  upon  to  do 
so,  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

12.  (a)  This  Decision  shall  apply  from  1st  January, 
1954,  to  31st  December,  195.5,  unless  it  is  renewed  by  the 
Council. 

(b)  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  progressive  reduction  of 
obstacles  to  the  free  movement  of  persons  forms  part  of 
the  general  obligations  of  the  Member  countries  under 
Article  8  of  the  said  Convention  of  16th  April,  1948,  the 
Manpower  Committee  shall,  during  the  second  year  of  the 
operation  of  tliis  Decision,  report  on  the  working  of  its 
provisions  during  the  first  year  of  its  operation  and  on 
amendments,  if  any,  required  for  its  application  in  the 
future.  It  shall  take  into  account  the  reports  submitted 
to  it  by  the  Manpower  Liberalisation  Group. 

13.  The  provisions  of  this  Decision  shall  apjiiy  between 
all  Member  countries  with  the  exception  of  Portugal  and 
Turkey. 


Essence  of  Soviet  Note  Rejecting 
Conference  on  Germany 

Press  Conference  Statement  hy  Secretary  DiJIet 

Press  release  614  dated  November  9 

Since  receiving  the  Soviet  note  of  Xovember  3, 
1953,  we  have  studied  it  closely.  That  note  is  the 
latest  of  a  series  of  diplomatic  exchanges  whereby 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  have  sought 
to  find  out  tlie  intentions  of  the  Soviet  rulers  re- 
garding major  matters  of  controversy.  Previous 
Soviet  notes  have  been  ambiguous  and  seemingly 
designed  primarily  for  propaganda  purposes. 
This  note  at  least  has  the  advantage  of  being  clear. 
It  is  nuich  more  than  a  '■brush-ofi"  of  our  request, 
made  jointly  with  Britain  and  France,  that  we 
have  a  conference  on  Germany.^  It  is  a  coldly 
presented  statement  of  Soviet  demands. 

These  demands  fall  roughly  into  two  parts. 
One  part  relates  to  the  collective  security  system 
which  tlie  free  peo]>les  have  been  building  since 
World  AVar  II.  These,  the  Soviet  leaders  say, 
nuist  be  abandoned.  The  second  ]iart  relates  to 
Communist  China.  Here  it  is  demanded  that  the 
United  States  recognize  and  deal  with  the  Com- 
munist government  of  China  as  one  of  the  great 
powers. 

In  ill!  tlie  Soviet  Union: 

1.  Calls  for  cessation  of  talks  between  Brittiin, 
France,  and  the  United  States.  It  terms  such 
talks  "collusion"'  against  {h^  Soviet  Union,  making 
it  harder  for  the  Soviet  riders  to  deal  with  us 
separately. 

'  IUI.I.1T1N   of  Oct.   2(i.   19.53,   p.  547.     For   earlier  ex- 
changes of  notes,  see  ibid.,  Julv  27,  1953,  p.  107,  and  Sept  i 
14,  19,53,  i)p.  351,  352,  and  354. 
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2.  Demands  an  immediate  suspension  of  steps 
to  complete  the  plan  for  unification  of  "Western 

I  Europe  and   the   establishment  of  a   European 
j  Defense  Community. 

3.  States  that  the  Germans  shall  not  be  given 
back  their  sovereignty  or  unity  except  witiiin  the 
context  of  agreements  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  party  and  which  will  prolong  the  life  of  the 
Comnuinist  regime  of  East  Germany. 

4.  Insists  that  our  mutual  security  arrangements, 
such  as  Nato  and  the  Pacific  security  treaties,  must 
be  abandoned  and  that  base  arrangements  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  which  give  strength  to 
collective  security  must  be  liquidated. 

5.  Stipulates  that  before  Soviet  leaders  will  even 
talk  to  us  about  causes  of  tension,  the  United 
States  must  recognize  the  Communist  government 
of  China;  help  to  seat  it  in  the  United  Nations 
and  allow  it  to  participate  in  Big  Five  talks  about 
world  problems. 

C.  Announces  that,  unless  the  United  States 
treats  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  "neutral"  in  the 
Korean  conflict  and  invites  it  to  the  Korean  politi- 
cal conference  as  a  "neutral"  and  also  invites  other 
neutrals  to  give  it  company,  it  will  not  help  the 
conference  to  be  held.  (The  U.S.  has  already 
joined  in  inviting  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  con- 
ference if  the  other  side  wishes,  but  without  de- 
scribing the  Soviet  Union  as  a  "neutral.") 

The  Soviet  note  specifically  rejects  two  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  three  Western  powers — namely, 
tluit  some  of  the  areas  of  present  tension  are  al- 
ready being  considered  by  the  United  Nations  and 
should  properly  be  dealt  with  there  and  that,  since 
other  nations  are  concerned  in  some  of  these  prob- 
lems, the  so-called  "great  powers"  should  not  as- 
sume the  right  to  resolve  them  alone. 

The  demands  made  on  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly those  which  are  stated  as  preconditions 
to  any  meeting,  are  couched  in  language  that  bears 
little  resemblance  to  that  normally  employed  as 
between  nations  which  are  at  peace. 

In  essence,  the  Soviet  leaders  bluntly  demand 
that  the  European  and  Asian  nations  not  now  sub- 
iject  to  Soviet  domination  shall  first  uncondi- 
tionally surrender  their  protective  principles  and 
practices  of  security  and  present  themselves,  di- 
vided and  thus  weakened,  in  order  to  gain  the 
privilege  of  conferring  with  the  rulers  of  the 
Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  world. 

The  Soviet  demands  are  backed  by  an  unpleasant 
reference  twice  repeated  that  failure  on  our  part 
to  accept  the  So^'^et  demands  will  "increase  the 
threat  of  a  new  world  war." 

It  may  be  that  we  do  not  have  to  take  the  Soviet 
note  at  its  face  value.  Perhaps  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion represents,  in  part  at  least,  diplomatic  ma- 
neuvers. We  hope  so.  The  demands  as  formu- 
lated are  not  acceptable  as  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned. 


Death  of  King  Ibn  Saud 

Message  From  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  11 

F ollowing  is  the  text  of  a  message  which  the 
President  sent  on  November  10  to  King  ISaud,  the 
new  King  of  Saudi  Arabia: 

It  is  with  a  profound  sense  of  loss  that  I  express 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  the  Royal  Family  and 
people  of  Saudi  Arabia  upon  the  death  of  their 
illustrious  father  and  ruler.  King  Abdul  Aziz  al 
Saud.  His  Majesty's  statesmanship  and  sagacity 
as  a  ruler  endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  his  people 
and  won  him  universal  renown.  The  American 
people  were  proud  to  count  him  and  his  nation 
among  their  most  trusted  and  valued  friends. 

On  this  solemn  occasion  I  wish  to  extend  to  Your 
Majesty,  as  your  father's  worthy  successor,  my 
good  wishes  upon  your  accession  to  the  throne.  I 
am  confident  that  the  warm  bonds  of  friendship 
and  mutual  interest,  which  have  bound  our  two 
countries  so  closely  in  the  past,  will  remain  firm 
and  enduring  under  your  able  guidance.     The 

Eeople  of  Saudi  Arabia  are  indeed  fortunate  to 
ave  their  destiny  served  by  a  ruler  so  progressive 
and  devoted  to  their  welfare  as  yourself. 

Press  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  615  dated  November  9 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  learn  from  our 
Embassy  in  Jidda  of  the  death  of  the  King,  Ibn 
Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia.  King  Ibn  Saud  will  be 
long  remembered  for  his  statesmanlike  accom- 
plishments. He  was  a  lifelong  friend  of  the 
United  States.  Our  Embassy  has  advised  us  of 
the  accession  of  Crown  Prince  Saud  to  the  throne. 
The  new  King,  who  has  visited  the  United  States 
and  whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  coming  to 
know  when  I  was  in  Arabia  last  May  as  the 
guest  of  King  Ibn  Saud,  has  already  demonstrated 
qualities  of  leadership  and  friendliness.  We  wish 
him  a  long  and  prosperous  reign. 


Halibut  Convention  With  Canada 

Press  release  603  dated  October  28 

A  new  Convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Halibut 
Fishery  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering 
Sea  came  into  effect  on  October  28  when  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  and  the  Canadian  Ambassador, 
A.  D.  P.  Heeney,  exchanged  instruments  of  rati- 
fication in  Washington.  An  amendment  to  the 
Halibut  Fishery  Act  of  1937,  which  will  make  that 
law  applicable  to  the  new  treaty,  becomes  effective 
at  the  same  time. 
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Tlie  Halibut  Convention,  wliicli  was  signed  in 
Ottawa  on  March  2,  1953,  is  the  foiutli  in  a  series 
between  the  two  Governments  and  replaces  tlie 
Convention  of  1937.  The  name  of  the  Commission 
originally  established  by  the  1923  Convention  and 
continued  since  that  date  has  been  changed  to 
International  Pacific  Halibut  Commission.  Its 
former  name,  "International  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion," was  chosen  at  a  time  when  this  Commission 
was  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  The  formation  since 
then  of  other  international  fisheries  commissions 
made  it  desirable  that  each  be  readily  identified 
from  its  name ;  hence,  the  addition  of  the  descrip- 
tive words  "Pacific"  and  "halibut"  to  the  name. 
The  Convention  differs  from  the  1937  Convention 
in  three  particulars : 

The  first  and  most  important  change  is  that  the 
Commission  may  now  establish  more  than  one 
open  season  during  the  year.  This  power  to  de- 
clare more  than  one  open  season  is  expected  to 
increase  the  yield  from  some  halibut  stocks  which 
may  be  under-utilized  at  present. 

The  size  of  the  Commission  is  enlarged  from 
four  to  six  members,  three  from  each  country. 

The  third  change  of  substance  is  a  provision  for 
the  exercise  of  regulatory  authority  respecting 
halibut  caught  incidentally  to  fishing  for  other 
species  of  fish  during  the  open  season.  The  1937 
Convention  had  provided  for  this  type  of  regula- 
tion only  during  the  closed  season. 


N.Y.  Power  Authority  Designated 
To  Construct  St.  Lawrence  Works 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10500' 

Designation  of  the  Powek  Atjthositt  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  Establishment  of  the  United  States 
Section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Joint  Board  of 
Engineers 

Whereas  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  of  .January  11,  1909  (30  Stat.  2448),  the 
Government  of  tlie  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  on  .lune  .'W,  1952,  liled  concurrent  and 
complementary  applications'  with  the  International  .Tciint 
Commission  for  an  Order  of  Approval  of  the  construction, 
jointly  by  entities  to  be  designated  by  the  respective  Gov- 
ernments, of  certain  worlds  for  the  development  of  power 
In  the  International  Rapids  Section  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  of  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  such 
works ;  and 

Whekkah  the  Commission  on  October  29, 1952,  Issued  an 
Order  of  .\pproval '  for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  such  W(irks  jointly  by  The  Hydro-KIectric 
Power  CummissioM  <if  Ontario  and  by  an  entity  to  lie 
designated  by  the  Government  (if  the  United  Slates,  sub- 
ject to  th(!  terms  and  conditions  contained  in  that  Order 
of  A])proval ;  and 


'  18  Fed.  Reg.  7005. 

'  Bt;i.i,CTiN  of  .luly  14,  19.';2,  p.  65. 

•  Ibid.,  Dec.  29,  19.52,  p.  1019. 
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Whereas  condition  (g)  of  the  Order  of  Approval  reads 
in  part  as  follows : 

"In  accordance  with  the  Applications,  the  establishment  I 
by  the  (Jovernments  of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States  of  ( 
a  Joint  Board  of  Engineers  to  be  known  as  the  St.  Law- 
rence  River  Joint  Board  of  Engineers  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Joint  Board  of  Engineers')  consisting  of 
an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  be  designated  by  the  respective  Govern- 
ments, is  approved.  The  duties  of  the  Joint  Board  of 
Engineers  shall  be  to  review  and  coordinate,  and,  if  both 
Governments  so  authorize,  approve  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications of  the  works  and  the  programs  of  construction 
thereof  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  respective 
Governments  as  specified  above,  and  to  assure  the 
construction  of  the  works  in  accordance  therewith  as 
approved.  .  .  ." 

and 

WHKiiEAs  the  Federal  I'ower  Commission  (m  July  15, 
1953,  issued  a  license  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  i 
License)  to  the  I'ower  Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York 
for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  Proj- 
ect No.  2000,  which  projec't  represents  that  portion  of  the 
works  for  the  development  of  iwwer  in  the  International 
Rapids  Section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  located  within 
the  United  States: 

iVoM>,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
by  the  Constitution  and  statutes,  and  as  I'resident  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Designation  of  the  Power  Authority  of  th« 
State  of  New  York.  The  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of 
New  York  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  designee  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  works  referred  to  in  the  Order  of  Ap- 
proval of  the  International  Joint  Commission  of  October 
29,  1952. 

Section  2.  Establishment  of  United  States  Section  o/i 
St.  Lawrence  River  Joint  Board  of  Engineers.  There  ia 
hereby  establi.shed  the  United  States  Section  of  the  Sti 
Lawrence  River  Joint  Board  of  Engineers,  composed  of 
two  members  and  hereinafter  refeiTed  to  as  the  United 
States  Section.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  are  hereby  desig-t 
nated  members.  Each  may  designate  an  alternate  to  act( 
for  him  as  member  of  the  United  States  Section. 

Section  3.  Duties  of  the  United  States  Section.  The 
United  States  Section  shall  represent  the  Government  olS 
the  United  States  on  the  Joint  Board  of  Engineers  in  tl 
performance  of  the  duties  specified  in  condition  (g)  of  the 
Order  of  Approval,  and  is  authorized  to  act  with  the  Ca^ 
nadian  Section  in  the  approval  of  the  plans  and  specificH' 
tions  of  the  works  and  the  programs  of  construction 
thereof,  submitted  for  approval  of  the  respective  Governn 
ments  as  required  by  the  (")rder  of  Approval,  and  to  assoTO 
the  construction  of  the  works  in  accordance  with  sucb 
approval. 

Section  4.  Assistance  to  the  United  States  Section.  The 
Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Federal  Power  Conh 
mission  are  authorized  to  furnish  such  assistance,  include 
ing  facilities,  supplies  and  personnel,  to  the  United  States 
Section  as  may  be  consonant  with  law  and  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  effectuating  this  order. 

Section  5.  Reports  to  the  President.     The  United  States 
Section  shall  submit  its  liiuil  report  to  the  President  upon   t. 
the   completion   of   construction   and   shall   submit   such 
interim  reports  as  may  appear  to  be  desirable. 

Section  (i.  Effect  ire  date.  This  order  shall  be  eflfectlTe 
upon  the  (late  that  the  License  becomes  final. 


IS 
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The  White  House. 
Novemt)er  4,  195S 
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I  Delegation  of  Authority  to 
Boundary  Commissioner  ^ 

United  States  Commissioner,  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexico 

delegation  of  certain  authoritt 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  section  4  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
May  26,  1949  (03  Stat.  Ill),  and  in  accordance  with 
the  act  approved  February  26,  1931  (46  Stat.  1421),  and 
acts  supplementary  thereto  and  amendatory  thereof,  and 
under  the  further  authority  of  the  act  approved  August  19, 
1935,  as  amended  (49  Stat.  660,  1370),  and  the  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Mexico  con- 
cluded February  3,  1944,  for  the  Utilization  of  Waters 
of  the  Colorado  and  Tijuana  Rivers  and  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  the  Protocol  signed  November  14,  1944,  in 
connection  therewith  (59  Stat.  1219),  and  executive  or- 
ders, and  the  American-Mexican  Treaty  Act  of  1950,  ap- 
proved September  13,  1950  (64  Stat.  846),  as  well  as  the 
act  approved  July  9,  1947  (61  Stat.  279),  the  act  approved 
June  3,  1948    (62  Stat.  305),  the  act  approved  July  20, 

1949  (63  Stat.  447),  and  the  act  approved  September  6, 

1950  (64  Stat.  595),  the  United  States  Commissioner,  In- 
ternational Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexico,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  Commis- 
sioner, the  officer  of  the  United  States  Section  of  the 
Commission  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Department 
of  State  as  the  officer  in  charge  thereof,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized in  every  case  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  authorized  to  acquire  by  condemnation,  under  judicial 
process,  any  land  or  easement  or  right-of-way  in  land  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  the  dams  and  reser- 
voirs provided  for  under  the  above-mentioned  treaty  of 
February  3,  1944,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  have 
determined  previously  the  lands,  easements  and  rights- 
of-way  in  land  which  in  his  opinion  it  is  necessary  and 
advantageous  to  so  acquire,  to  sign,  in  behalf  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  letters  to  the  Attorney  General  re- 
questing him  to  cause  proceedings  to  be  commenced  for 
condemnation  of  the  said  lands  or  easements  or  rights- 
of-way  in  land. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  or,  in  the  absence  of 
such  Commissioner,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  Section  of  the  Commission  is  further  authorized, 
in  any  case  in  which  a  petition  in  condemnation  has  been 
or  may  hereafter  be  filed  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  or 
easements  or  rights-of-way  in  land  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  dams  and  reservoirs  provided  for 
'  under  the  above-mentioned  treaty  of  1944,  to  sign,  in 
'•  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  declarations  of  taking  of 
such  lands,  and  letters  to  the  Attorney  General  requesting 
the  filing  of  such  declarations,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner,  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico,  or  in  the 
absence  of  such  Commissioner  in  the  opinion  of  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  United  States  Section  of  the  Commission, 
the  taking  of  such  lands  or  easements  or  rights-of-way 
in  such  land  is  necessary  and  desirable. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  or,  in  tlie  absence  of 
such  Commissioner,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  Section  of  the  Commission  is  further  authorized  to 
sign,  in  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  deeds  and  other 
instruments  which  are  necessary  for  the  disposition  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  27, 
1935  (49  Stat.  906)  as  amended  (53  Stat.  841),  of  any 
lauds  heretofore  or  hereafter  acquired  under  any  act, 


executive  order,  or  treaty,  in  connection  with  projects,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  constructed  or  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  through  the  said  Commissioner  when  such 
lands  are  no  longer  needed. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  or,  in  the  absence  of 
such  Commissioner,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  Section  of  the  Commission  is  also  authorized  to 
make  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State  recommendations 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  concerning  offers  of  settle- 
ment which  may  be  made  in  connection  with  any  petition 
in  condemnation  which  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  filed 
for  tlie  acquisition  of  any  land  or  easement  or  right-of-way 
in  the  land  found  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  necessary 
in  conntK;tion  with  the  construction  of  the  dams  and  reser- 
voirs provided  for  under  the  above-mentioned  Treaty  of 
February  3,  1944. 

[seal]  John  Foster  Dulles, 

Secretary  of  State. 

OCTOBEE  19,  1953. 


Proposals  for  Safeguarding 
Human  Rights 

Statement  hy  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  ^ 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  October  26 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Eights, 
that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  Happiness." 

These  words  are  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, written  in  1776  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  here  on  the  eastern  seaboard  of 
North  America.  They  are  still  a  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  our  Republic.  They  are  still  a  guiding 
principle  in  our  foreign  policy. 

The  promotion  of  respect  for  human  rights  is 
one  of  the  noblest  purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 
My  distinguished  predecessor,  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
played  her  part  in  trying  to  encourage  respect  for 
human  rights. 

When  the  President  called  me  to  serve  in  the 
Commission  on  Human  Eights,  there  were  many 
reasons  why  I  accepted;  but  uppermost  was  my 
personal  conviction  that  nothing  is  more  important 
today  than  the  safeguarding  of  human  rights.  I 
have  followed  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  in 
this  field  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  I  find  it 
a  great  privilege  to  do  what  I  can  to  further  this 
work. 

Our  approach  to  the  problem  of  hiunan  rights, 
like  our  approach  to  all  other  problems  in  the 
United  Nations,  should  be  that  no  nation  is  per- 
fect and  that  there  is  room  everywhere  for  im- 
provement. I  look  back  on  my  early  days  as  a 
volunteer  social  worker,  and  I  recall  the  poverty, 
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misery,  and  ignorance  that  I  saw  in  some  of  the 
areas  where  I  worked.  But  I  am  equally  conscious 
of  the  improvements  and  progress  that  have  been 
made  in  these  areas  and  others  like  them  across 
the  United  States.  I  have  been  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  existence  in  our  local  communities 
of  a  determination  by  the  citizens  to  remedy  the 
failures  and  the  defects,  and  by  the  work  of  volun- 
teers, churches,  and  civic  organizations  through 
local  committees  interested  in  the  problems  of  hu- 
man rights  that  are  improving  the  lot  of  the  people 
in  their  cities  and  villages. 

As  we  begin  this  debate  on  human  rights,  we 
should  all  recognize,  I  believe,  that  we  are  working 
toward  the  same  goals,  that  we  are  anxious  to 
march  ahead,  and  that  we  must  not  disappoint 
the  peoples  of  the  world  who  know  that  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  is  to  promote 
and  encourage  respect  for  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms. 

Last  Thursday  I  listened  with  appreciation  to 
the  thorough  analysis  of  the  subjects  before  us 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  our  wise  and  experienced  colleague  from 
Egypt  [Mahmoud  Azmi].  As  my  own  contribu- 
tion to  this  debate,  I  should  like  to  limit  my  re- 
marks at  this  time  almost  entirely  to  the  four 
paragraphs  in  chapter  V,  section  2,  of  the  Report 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  -  that  relate 
to  the  development  of  the  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  this  field.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission,  where  I  served  under  the 
skillful  and  courteous  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Azmi, 
we  introduced  three  draft  resolutions  which  out- 
lined an  action  program  for  promoting  human 
rights.  The  text  of  these  three  draft  resolutions 
will  be  found  on  pages  32,  33,  and  34  of  the  Eng- 
lish text  of  the  Report  of  the  Ninth  Session  of  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights.^ 

The  views  of  the  United  States  on  the  three  reso- 
lutions are  set  forth  in  Document  E/CN.4/690, 
including  the  statement  which  I  made  in  the  Com- 
mission on  May  19,  1953,  when  I  explained  the 
three  draft  resolutions.^  They  have  been  framed 
in  the  sincere  belief  that  their  adoption  will  make 
more  meaningful  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  field  of  human  rights.  They  stand  upon 
the  Charter  and  upon  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights ;  it  is  upon  that  foundation  we 
hope  to  build  a  progi'am  which  will  continuously 
advance  the  cause  of  human  rights — slowly  per- 
haps, but  nevertheless  effectively. 

Duties  of  Commission  on  Human  Rights 

The  Commi.ssion  on  Human  Rights  was  orig- 
inally established  to  encompass  a  large  field.    Most 


"  U.N.  doc.  A/2430. 
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of  its  time,  however,  has  been  devoted  to  the  draft- 
ing of,  first,  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and,  since  1948,  the  draft  covenants.  It 
is  expected  that  in  perhaps  another  year  the  work 
of  the  Commission  on  the  draft  covenants  will 
be  completed.  It  will  thus  be  possible  for  the 
Commission  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  many  other 
items  on  its  agenda  which  it  has  not  had  time  to 
consider  in  recent  years.  Indeed,  it  is  important 
that  the  Commission  should  do  everything  it  can 
by  way  of  practical  action  to  fulfill  its 
responsibility. 

The  proposals  which  the  United  States  sub- 
mitted are  designed  to  serve  as  the  framework  for 
such  a  program.  The  General  xVssembly,  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  and  the  Secretary- 
General  would  also  play  an  important  part  in  car- 
rying out  a  program  of  this  kind.  But  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  progi'am,  as  with  all  programs  in 
the  United  Nations,  will  in  essence  depend  upon 
the  cooperation  and  willingness  of  each  memoer 
state  to  promote  the  observance  of  human  rights 
for  everyone  within  its  area  of  jurisdiction. 

This  program  submitted  by  the  United  States 
for  the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly  is 
entirely  indei^endent  of  the  draft  covenants  on 
human  rights.  These  three  proposals  are  not  being 
submitted  as  an  alternative  to  tlie  draft  covenants. 
Our  delegation  is  submitting  this  program  because- 
we  feel  that  this  is  a  .sound  program  which  should 
be  undertaken  in  the  United  Nations  for  the  pro- 
niotion  of  human  rights. 

Actually  this  action  program  is  not  at  all  new. 
The  three  proposals  themselves  simply  pull  to- 
gether various  suggestions  which  have  been  mad* 
from  time  to  time  by  other  delegations  and  by  tha 
Secretary-General.     Before  I  left  for  Geneva  lasb  ^ 
spring,  I  read  with  special  care  and  interest  the" 
recommendations  made  by  the  former  Secretary 
General  in  his  20-year  plan.     I  talked  at  lengthi 
with  leaders  of  nongovernmental  organizations  ini 
this  country.     I  noted  tlie  proposal  on  annual  re- 
ports which  was  urged  some  years  ago  by  thei 
French  representative  in  the  Conmiission  on  Hu- 
man Rights.     I  was  aware  of  the  widespread  in- 
terest everywhere  in  exchange  of  ideas,  regionali  toi 
seminars,  and  fellowship  programs. 

It  seemed,  therefore,  that  tliere  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  pulling  together  all  these  various  sug- 
gestions into  a  single  group  of  resolutions  whidi  ioi 
might  be  considered  at  the  same  time.  In  fact,  it 
seems  to  me  more  correct  to  regard  these  proposals  k' 
not  as  a  United  States  program  but  as  a  collec- 
tive program  to  which  many  different  persons  have 
already  contributed. 

The  tliree  proposals  nw  artually  only  a  skeleton 
of  the  program  wliicli  is  yet  to  be  evolved  by  thei 
Conunission  on  Human  Riglits.     Tliey  dt)  not  un-iyiii 
dertake  to  resolve  all  the  procedural  and  technical  Ik 
issues  which  are  naturally  involved  in  such  a  pro-  llij 
gram.     The  details  and  the  technical  side  of  theii^ 
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implementation  of  this  program  are  for  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  to  develop. 

My  colleague  from  Egypt  suggested  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  debate,  and  several  others  have 
suggested  to  me  privately,  that  I  explain  these 
three  proposals  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  shall  be  glad,  therefore,  to  take  them 
up  one  by  one. 


Jhree  U.S.  Proposals 

The  first  proposal  calls  for  annual  reports  from 
each  member  government  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  to  review  each  year  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  human  rights  throughout  the 
world,  such  reports  to  be  prepared  in  consultation 
with  national  advisory  bodies  to  be  appointed  by 
each  government. 

Annual  reports  are  already  being  made  by  mem- 
ber states  concerning  developments  in  this  field, 
and  these  annual  reports  are  now  being  published 
each  year  in  the  United  Nations  Yearbook  on  Hu- 
man  Rights.  What  is  now  called  for  are  reports 
that  not  only  cite  legislation  and  regulations  but 
that  also  record  concrete  action.  These  reports 
might  pay  special  attention  to  what  is  being  done 
in  local  communities,  through  citizen  groups,  for 
example,  to  advance  human  rights.  In  this  way 
it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  focus  on  the  develop- 
ments and  progress  toward  the  objectives  of  the 
Charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration. 

This  first  proposal  further  suggests  that  member 
govermnents  establish  national  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  experienced  and  competent  per- 
sons to  assist  the  government  in  these  reports. 
Tlie  purpose  of  this  is  to  enable  a  government  to 
check  its  judgment  with  the  independent  data  and 
judgment  of  responsible  private  citizens.  These 
citizens  might  be  representatives  of,  or  be  in  close 
touch  with,  national  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions. 

Periodically  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
reviews  the  economic  state  of  the  world,  and  the 
Social  Commission  reviews  the  social  state  of  the 
world.  Our  first  proposal  would  enable  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  to  make  an  annual  re- 
view of  human  rights. 

But  it  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  undertake  only  a  general  debate  on  the 
Iwhole  field  of  human  rights.  It  would  be  wise  for 
;he  Commission  in  addition  to  pay  special  attention 
to  one  specific  subject  and  endeavor  to  discover  just 
how  well  the  world  is  observing  and  respecting 
that  particular  right.  This  is  our  second  pro- 
posal. 

There  are  a  number  of  possibilities  as  to  in- 
dividual rights  that  the  Commission  might  un- 
dertake to  study.  For  example,  the  Commission 
might  wish  to  consider  freedom  of  religion,  the 
pight  to  a  fair  trial,  or  freedom  from  arbitrary 


arrest  and  detention.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
other  subjects  of  importance. 

It  would  be  wise  for  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  to  utilize  the  assistance  of  expert  advisers 
in  these  studies.  These  advisers  would  be  experts 
in  the  particular  subject  under  study. 

We  must  avoid  duplication  of  the  work  of  the 
specialized  agencies.  The  representatives  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  the  World 
Health  Organization,  and  Unesco  were  very  help- 
ful to  the  Connnission  last  spring  in  cooperating 
with  us  to  work  out  provisions  on  this  subject. 
There  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  human 
rights  that  I  feel  certain  that,  with  a  little  care, 
overlapping  and  duplication  of  effort  can  be 
avoided. 

The  third  proposal  we  have  introduced  in  the 
Commission  would  establish  technical  assistance 
in  the  field  of  human  rights.  There  has  already 
been  a  full  discussion  of  technical  assistance  with 
respect  to  the  promotion  and  safeguarding  of  the 
rights  of  women  and  the  prevention  of  discrimi- 
nation and  the  protection  of  minorities.  The  new 
proposal  would  encompass  these  two  fields  and 
would,  in  addition,  cover  such  subjects  as  the  es- 
tablishment and  improvement  of  mass  information 
media,  including  such  facilities  as  news  agencies, 
the  improvement  of  administrative  and  judicial 
procedures,  increased  participation  in  national 
and  community  civic  and  political  affairs,  and  the 
establishment  of  nongovermuental  and  govern- 
mental bodies  for  the  protection  of  human  rights. 
Advisory  services,  scholarships,  fellowships,  and 
regional  seminars  would  be  utilized  for  the  pro- 
motion of  human  rights  in  these  fields.  This  tech- 
nical assistance  program  is  similar  in  scope  to 
those  already  established  in  the  United  Nations 
in  the  fields  of  social  welfare,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  public  administration. 

These  three  proposals  have  been  submitted  by 
our  delegation  as  the  basis  for  a  constructive  pro- 
gram for  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 
Comments  have  already  been  made  concerning 
them  in  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  in 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  written  re- 
plies to  the  request  of  the  Council  have  already 
been  received  from  a  number  of  governments  and 
specialized  agencies.  Our  delegation  welcomes 
these  suggestions  for  improving  the  proposals  and 
will  continue  to  welcome  suggestions.  It  is  most 
grateful  for  constructive  criticism  and  for  con- 
structive advice. 

As  an  example,  may  I  point  out  that  there  has 
been  considerable  criticism  that  annual  reports  of 
the  scope  proposed  would  be  too  burdensome.  Our 
delegation  is  prepared  to  agree  to  biennial  reports 
rather  than  annual  reports.  We  would  be  glad 
to  hear  the  views  of  other  delegations  on  whether 
annual  or  biennial  reports  would  be  prefei'able. 
We  have  no  firm  view  on  this  point. 

The  suggestion  has  also  been  made  that  these 
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reports  slioukl  stress  developme7its  and  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  human  ri«i;hts  and  measures 
taken  to  safeguard  human  liberty  rather  than  to 
call  for  an  account  of  the  difEculties  encountered. 
The  example  of  such  constructive,  affii'mative 
reports  should  be  helpful  and  useful  to  other 
countries. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  suggested  to 
me  that  the  three  proposals  should  not  be  finally 
approved  at  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
but  that  the  views  expressed  here  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  -with 
the  request  that  the  Commission  consider  them 
carefully  and  fully  at  its  next  session  and  pre- 
pare its  recommendations  concerning  them  for 
the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly  next 
year.  Our  delegation  is  prepared  to  go  along  with 
this  procedure.  The  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  will  have  8  weeks  for  its  next  session  and 
should  accordingly  have  adequate  time  for  a  care- 
ful and  thorough  review  of  the  draft  resolutions 
in  addition  to  its  work  on  the  Draft  Covenants  on 
Human  Rights.  Under  this  procedure  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  the  General  As- 
sembly would  have  before  them  at  their  sessions 
next  year  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  which  they  could  then  act. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  stress  again  the  point 
that  it  is  the  profound  hope  of  my  Government 
that  these  draft  resolutions  will  help  to  enable  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  and  the  world,  to 
move  forward  toward  the  goals  laid  down  in  the 
Charter  and  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights.  We  hope  that  this  three-point  pro- 
gram can  be  effective  in  the  promotion  of  human 
rights  and  freedoms  for  everyone  everywhere. 


Treatment  of  Indians 
in  Soutli  Africa 

Statement  by  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  ^ 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  October  26 

It  was  7  years  ago  (hat  the  General  Assembly 
first  considered  the  (|uestion  of  treatment  of  per- 
sons of  Indian  origin  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
This  question  has  given  rise  to  specific  differences 
between  tlie  Union  of  Soutii  Africa  on  the  one  hand 
and  Pakistan  and  India  on  the  other,  these  latter 
being  (lie  countries  of  origin  of  the  racial  minority 
concerned.  In  fact,  for  some  decades  this  question 
has  been  a  subject  of  international  negotiation  be- 
tween governments. 

That  the  jirobiem  comes  back  to  the  Genera! 
Assembly  once  more  tliis  year,  after  7  years  of  dis- 
cussion, is  evidence  of  its  intrinsic  difficulty.  In 
dealing  with  situations  of  this  kind,  time  must  be 
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measured  in  spans  far  longer  than  a  half-dozen 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly ;  yet  we  can  un- 
derstand the  impatience  of  the  people  involved  as( 
the  years  pass  by  without  improvement.  A  people 
can  endure  what  they  feel  as  serious  wrongs  when 
there  is  some  evidence,  however  slight,  of  im- 
proved conditions,  when  official  policy  appears  to- 
be  directed  toward  improving  those  conditions. 
But  it  is  another  thing  to  remain  silent  when  it 
appears  that  circumstances,  by  official  direction, 
are  worsening.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  trend  of  events 
which  is  our  chief  concern  here.  We  are  not  con-) 
cerned  with  isolated  and  local  instances  of  racial^ 
discrimination.  We  are  concerned  with  govern- 
mental policy,  and  that  is  why  the  general  obliga- 
tions undertaken  in  our  charter  are  relevant. 

In  approaching  the  problem  which  now  con- 
fronts the  AssemlDly,  I  should  like  to  speak  briefly 
of  our  own  experience  in  America  with  race  prob- 1 
lems  and  basic  attitudes  which  condition  Ameri-| 
can  thinking  on  this  subject.    In  the  United  State&j 
we  are  a  Nation  of  many  races.    Take,  for  instanceJ 
my  own  city  of  Cleveland.    In  that  city  there  arejj 
among    others,    groups    of    Canadian,    German.  I 
Greek,  Hungarian,  Irish,  Italian,  Jewish,  Lithu- 
anian, Negro,  Slovene,  and  Syrian  ancestry:  14.5 
percent  of  the  total  population  are  foreign-bom- 
and    another    40    percent    are    of    foreign-bom 
parentage. 

We  have  imperfections  in  the  United  States  ini 
the  matter  of  race  relations.  We  have  a  long  his- 
tory of  controversy'  on  this  subject.  Our  Declara-i 
tion  of  Independence  proclaimed  in  1776  that  atl 
men  are  created  free  and  equal.  But  Presidenli 
Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  notj 
issued  until  87  years  later.  It  took  a  long  and| 
bloody  Civil  War  to  end  the  evil  of  human  slavery  i 
and,  although  we  adopted  three  additional  amend-ll: 
ments  to  our  Constitution  to  confirm  equality  un-il( 
der  the  law,  the  question  of  civil  rights  remains  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  in  the  Ignited 
States  today. 

I  believe  I  am  riglit  in  saying  that  the  course 
of  events  in  the  United  States  in  the  field  of  race 
relations  has  been  generally  in  the  direction  at 
equality  under  the  law,  and  in  this  area  we  cohh 
tinue  to  make  progress. 

The  piiilosopiiy  motivating  the  United  Stat«B 
(iovermiient  and  the  American  people  was  restat 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  his  inaugural  addr 
when  he  said: 

CdiicoiviiiK  tlu>  dcft'iist'  of  froi'dum  like  froodom  itself 
to  bi'  Olio  Miiil  iiidivisililo.  wo  hold  all  coiitinonls  and  peO-|l 
plos  in  equal  rofjaid  iuid  lumoi'.    Wo  rojoot  any  in.sintintlonir 
that  Olio  ruc'o  or  another,  one  people  or  another,  i.s  In  any(| 
seii.se  inferior  or  e.\iieiidable. 

Mr.  Cliairniaii,  we  live  at  a  moiuent  in  time  whonfl 
many  countries  are  feeling  the  forces  of  evolution 
as  never  before  in  man's  iiistory.    Men  ai-e  being 
forced  to  iuo\e  into  new  areas  of  living.   They  are 
being  pressed  clo.ser  and  closer  together.  No  longer,, 
can  a  num  say,  "What  difl'erence  does  it  make  to  meil' 
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|What  men  across  the  world  are  doing?"  Whether 
he  likes  it  or  not,  he  must  change  his  ways;  he  must 
throw  off  the  outworn  garments  of  yesterday  and 
be  prepared  gradually  to  move  into  a  new  way  of 
life.  Even  a  superficial  study  of  man's  life  on 
ithis  earth  brings  one  to  the  realization  that  there 
iis  one  great  universal  law  which  not  even  the  tini- 
lest  part  of  an  atom  can  escape,  and  that  is  the  law 
'of  change.  In  our  own  intelligent  self-interest  we 
should  see  to  it  that  where  change  occurs  it  should 
occur  peacefully. 


The  Essence  of  the  Problem 

As  we  look  at  the  question  of  the  treatment  of 
Indians  in  South  Africa,  we  see  that  this  is  essen- 
tially a  problem  of  the  status  of  a  group  of  people 
within  their  own  community  and  within  their  own 
nation.  Relationships  of  this  nature  are  the  out- 
come of  local  conditions.  They  reflect  local  con- 
cepts, local  customs,  local  prejudices.  They  are 
the  resultant  of  local  forces  working  for  harmony 
or  discord  or  indifference.  An  effort  from  the  out- 
side to  modify  these  complex  relationships  may  not 
only  be  ignored  but  may  cause  more  intolerance 
and  more  grief  to  those  most  deserving  of  help. 

We  see  thus  practical  limitations  on  what  an 
organization  such  as  the  United  Nations  can  help 
to  accomplish  in  ameliorating  a  situation  such  as 
that  of  the  Indian  minority  in  South  Africa. 
There  are,  too,  inherent  limitations  in  the  power  of 
the  General  Assembly  under  the  charter.  The 
Assembly  is  not  empowered  to  impose  a  settlement 
of  differences  such  as  those  outstanding  among 
South  Africa,  Pakistan,  and  India  concerning  this 
Indian  minority.  The  Assembly  cannot  order  or 
enforce ;  it  can  only  recommend.  If  the  General 
Assembly's  views  are  to  have  effect,  the  nations 
themselves  must  accept  the  recommendations  and 
cooperate  in  carrying  them  out. 

As  we  consider  the  courses  of  action  open  to  the 
Assembly,  it  may  be  helpful  to  review  the  steps 
taken  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1946  and  sub- 
sequent years.  The  Assembly  has  addressed  ap- 
peals to  the  Goverimients  concerned  that  they 
negotiate  for  a  settlement.  The  Assembly  has 
offered  third-party  assistance  in  such  negotiations, 
at  one  time  through  a  commission  made  up  of  mem- 
ber states  and  at  an  earlier  time  through  the  good 
offices  of  an  individual  whom  the  Secretary-Gen- 
sral  was  authorized  to  designate.  In  addition,  the 
General  Assembly  has  made  findings  concerning 
the  character  of  the  racial  policies  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  and  has  addressed  recommenda- 
tions to  South  Africa  that,  pending  negotiations, 
the  Union  suspend  its  implementation  of  certain 
racial  legislation  in  South  Africa. 


>ifflculties  Impeding  Settlement 

These  efforts  of  the  General  Assembly  so  far 
lave  not  borne  fruit.     The  Union  of  South  Africa 
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has  told  the  General  Assembly,  and  this  year  has 
told  tlie  Commission  established  by  the  seventh 
Assembly,  that  the  United  Nations  is  without  com- 
petence to  consider  the  question  of  the  treatment 
of  persons  of  Indian  origin  in  the  Union.  This 
view  of  the  Assembly's  jurisdiction  is  not  widely 
shared.  South  Africa  invoked  this  line  of  reason- 
ing to  decline  to  avail  itself  of  assistance  from 
the  United  Nations  Good  Offices  Commission  in 
the  discussions  which  the  Assembly  hoped  to  en- 
courage by  its  action.  The  Union  of  South  Africa 
has  shown  its  loyalty  to  the  United  Nations  by 
contributing  with  its  armed  forces  to  the  success 
of  United  Nations  action  to  halt  aggression  in 
Korea.  Yet,  in  the  matter  before  us,  we  must 
note  with  regret  that  it  has  failed  to  respond  to 
the  appeals  of  the  General  Assembly  to  enter  into 
negotiations  in  accordance  with  the  Assembly's 
resolutions.  But  the  Union  of  South  Africa  did 
declare  its  willingness  to  enter  into  direct  negotia- 
tions outside  the  framework  of  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tions. 

These  have  not  been  the  only  difficulties  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  negotiations  between  the  parties 
and  a  possible  settlement  of  the  differences  between 
them.  In  1950  South  Africa  was  prepared  to  en- 
ter into  a  conference  at  Capetown  on  the  basis  of 
an  agenda  which  was  acceptable  also  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Pakistan  and  India.  However,  when 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  rejected  the  request  of 
India  and  Pakistan  to  postpone  the  enactment  and 
implementation  of  the  Group  Areas  Act,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  declared  itself  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  conference.  India,  and  apparently 
also  Pakistan,  have  been  unwilling  to  enter  into 
negotiations  unless  the  implementation  of  the  act 
is  suspended. 

As  we  survey  the  record  of  this  case,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  doubt  the  usefulness  of  creating  at  this 
stage  any  further  commissions  or  U.N.  agencies  to 
play  the  role  of  catalyst  in  negotiations  between 
the  parties.  Failure  of  these  countries  to  negoti- 
ate or  to  reach  an  agreement  has  not  been  due  to 
absence  of  mediators  or  good  offices  groups.  In- 
deed, when  such  agencies  have  been  available  in 
tliis  case,  they  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  con- 
structive contribution. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  United 
Nations  is  without  a  role  in  this  matter.  The  place 
of  the  General  Assembly  as  a  forum  of  opinion 
and  influence  is  unique. 


Direct  Discussions  Recommended 

My  delegation  believes  the  basic  task  of  the  As- 
sembly here  is  to  bring  about  direct  discussions  be- 
tween the  parties.  The  Assembly  should  appeal 
to  the  three  govermnents  concerned  to  act  in  the 
spirit  of  the  pledges  which  they  have  given  in 
such  provisions  of  the  charter  as  paragraph  3  of 
article  2.  The  parties  so  far  have  preferred  to 
stand  on  their  respective  extreme  positions  taken 
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in  our  debates  here  rather  than  meet  together  in 
private  as  they  did  in  the  past  and  explore  pos- 
sible adjustments  of  the  dispute. 

Wliat  is  called  for  is  wise  statesmanship  on  both 
sides  of  the  dispute.  India  has  made  earnest  and 
constructive  efforts  in  urging  and  assisting  in  the 
peaceful  solution  through  negotiations  of  vital  se- 
cui-ity  problems  in  Asia.  The  same  general  ap- 
proach through  negotiation  is  what  we  are  urging 
here. 

My  delegation  believes  that,  before  the  gov- 
ernments concerned  have  made  further  efforts  to 
resume  direct  discussions,  the  General  Assembly 
should  not  recommend  particular  measures  or  so- 
lutions— solutions  of  the  pi'oblem  which  the  par- 
ties, first  of  all,  must  face. 

It  is  a  matter  of  simple  procedure  for  any  mem- 
ber to  ask  that  this  problem  be  included  again  in 
our  agenda  next  year.  For  this  I'easou,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  any  possible  prejudice  to  the  re- 
sumption of  negotiations,  my  delegation  does  not 
favor  any  decision  by  the  jjresent  se.ssion  of  the 
Assembly  that  this  item  is  to  be  placed  automati- 
cally on  our  agenda  next  year.  Further,  we  ques- 
tion the  advisability  of  an  Assembly  recommenda- 
tion addressed  to  South  Africa  alone  in  regard  to 
suspension  of  the  iinplemeiitation  of  the  Group 
Areas  Act.  Our  view  might  be  dift'erent  if  the 
proposal  were  that  the  General  Assembly  should 
again  appeal  to  all  parties  to  refrain  from  any  acts 
which  might  prejudice  negotiations. 

We  are  not  here  to  fix  responsibility  for  failure 
to  achieve  progress  thus  far  in  solving  the  ques- 
tion now  before  this  Committee.  We  consider  it 
harmful  and  inappropriate  to  include  in  any  reso- 
lution on  this  question  expressions  of  regret  over 
past  actions  taken  by  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parties  or  references  to  any  particular  domestic 
legislation. 

We  are  here  to  endeavor  to  create  the  best  possi- 
ble atmospliere  for  the  negotiations,  to  help  de- 
fine the  issues  clearly  and  offer  what  assistance 
we  can. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
my  delegation  will  consider  the  seventeen-power 
proposal.* 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/A  C.  72/L.  10.  The  resolution  as  amended 
wn.'*  ndoptod  by  the  Committee  on  Oct.  27  liy  a  vote  of 
as  (r.S.)-2  (Greeee,  I'nion  of  Soutli  Africa),  with  19 
nlistentions;  the  iilenary  session  approved  it  on  Nov.  11 
by  a  vote  of  42-1  (  Union  of  South  Afrita)-17) .  The  reso- 
lution continues  tlie  (iood  Otiices  Commission  established 
ijy  the  Assembly  last  year  (for  text  of  the  10.'')2  resolution, 
see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  24,  Itl.'J.S,  p.  SS.'i)  and  requests  it  to 
report  to  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly. 
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U.S.  Attitude  on 
Tunisian  Question 

Statement  by  David  W.  Wainhouse  ' 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  October  26 

My  delegation  tried  to  make  it  clear  during  our 
recent  discussion  of  the  ^loroccan  question  that 
the  United  States  sympathizes  with  the  aspirations 
of  non-self-governing  peoples  for  self-govern- 
ment. 

Wo  loolv  forward  to  increasing  self-government 
for  Tunisia.  We  are  convinced  that  this  objective 
should  be  attained  through  harmonious  agreement 
between  France  and  Tunisia.  Unfortunately,  in 
our  view,  this  resolution  ^  is  not  likely  to  advance 
this  objective. 

We  should  like  to  point  out  in  particular  that 
our  vote  against  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the  pre- 
amble in  no  way  reflects  any  lessened  interest  on 
our  part  to  the  attainment  of  self-government  by 
the  people  of  Tunisia.  This  paragraph  is  drafted' 
in  such  a  mamier  as  to  raise  a  number  of  higlUy 
controversial  questions  concerning  sovereignty 
and  the  progress  of  non-self-governing  territories 
towards  self-government. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
voted  against  it. 
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Statemeyit  hy  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

U.  S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  * 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  November  11 

The  United  States  favors  the  ideal  of  self-goV' 
eminent.  We  believe  that  negotiations  between 
the  French  and  Tunisians  are  the  best  approach 
to  the  solution  of  this  question.  We  believe  th( 
General  ^Vsscmbly  should  encourage  such  negotia' 
tions  and  at  the  very  least  not  discourage  themj 
Resolutions  which  exacerbate  the  relations  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Tunisians  are  not  cal- 
culated to  further  the  objective  of  bilateral 
negotiations  and  therefore  in  our  view  tend  to  d* 
feat  their  proper  purpose. 

'  Made  on  Oct.  2f>  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Secu- 
rity). Mr.  Wainhouse  is  senior  adviser  of  the  U.S 
delegation  to  the  General  Assembly. 

■  IT.N.  doc.  A/C.l/I>.  (i4.  The  resolution  as  amended 
was  approved  on  Oct.  20  by  a  vote  of  211-22-5. 

'  Made  on  Nov.  11  in  plenary  session.  The  resolution 
(IT.N.  doc.  A/L  16G)  failed  to  receive  the  necessary  tw* 
thirds  majority  vote;  the  vote  was  31-18  (U.  S.)-10. 
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Robinson  Mcllvaine  Appointed 
to  Caribbean  Commission 

The  President  on  November  10  appointed  Rob- 
inson Mcllvaine,  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Public  Affairs,  to  be  Commissioner  and 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Section  of  the 
Caribbean  Commission  for  a  term  of  one  year,  to 
fill  an  existing  vacancy. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Appointment 

Henry  Parkman  as  Assistant  U.  S.  High  Commissioner 
for  Germany,  with  special  responsibility  for  Berlin  afEairs, 
effective  November  12  (press  release  617). 


Recess  Appointment 

Tlie  President  on  November  10  appointed  U.  Alexis 
Johnson  (formerly  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs)  to  be  Ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia. 
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The  Canadian-American  Partnersliip 


Following  is  the  text  of  an  address  which  Presi- 
dent Eisenhoioer  delivered  before  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Ottawa  on  November  H,  together 
with  a  communique  issued  on  the  same  date  by  the 
President  and  Prime  Minister  Louis  S.  St.  Lau- 
rent, and  documents  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  new  U.  S.-Canadian  engineering  and  economic 
todies. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  14 

Mes  salutations  s''adressent  egalement  a  mes 
amis  canadien-s  qui  parlent  le  frangais.  Je  sais  que 
je  fais  preu'Ve  de  grande  temeritS  en  essayant  de 
m^exprimer,  si  peu  soit-il,  dans  cette  langue;  aussi 
fais-je  appel  a  votre  indulgence  pour  les  erreurs 
d'expression  et  de  prononciation  que  je  peux  com- 
mettre  en  voxis  faisant  part  personnellem£nt  et  di- 
rectement  de  mes  sentiments  d^amitie  et  de  haute 
estime.  Je  vous  solus  egalement  pour  la  part  im- 
portante  que  vous  avez  prise,  de  concert  avec  vos 
freres  de  langue  anglaise,  au  developpement  de  ce 
grand  pays. 

[I  include  in  my  salutation  my  Canadian 
friends  who  speak  the  French  language.  Al- 
though I  am  more  than  bold  to  attempt  even  this 
slight  venture  into  the  speaking  of  that  tongue,  I 
ask  your  forgiveness  for  errors  both  in  expression 
and  in  pronunciation  as  I  take  this  means  of  con- 
veying to  you  personally  and  directly  my  senti- 
ments of  friendship  and  high  esteem.  Likewise, 
I  salute  you  for  the  great  contribution  you,  to- 
gether with  your  English-speaking  brethren,  have 
made  to  the  growth  of  this  great  country.] 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  for  the  very  great  gener- 
osity of  the  personal  sentiments  expressed  toward 
me,  I  am  humbly  grateful.  For  the  reception  Mrs. 
Eisenhower  and  I  experienced  here  throughout 
this  city,  we  should  like  to  extend  to  all  your  citi- 
zens, all  your  people,  our  very  deep  appreciation, 
especially  for  the  honor  of  being  received  before 
this  body.  I  assure  you  you  have  given  us  dis- 
tinction that  we  shall  never  forget. 

Since  World  War  II,  I  have  now  been  privi- 
leged, three  times,  to  visit  this  great  country  and 
this  beautiful  city. 

On  my  first  visit,  more  than  7  years  ago,  I  came 
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to  express  to  the  Canadian  people  a  field  com- 
mander's appreciation  of  their  memorable  con- 
tribution in  the  liberation  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  European  lands.  On  my  second,  I  came 
to  discuss  with  your  governmental  leaders  your 
country's  role  in  the  building  of  Atlantic  security. 
Both  visits,  in  the  warmth  and  spirit  of  a  great 
people's  welcome,  were  days  that  I  shall  remem- 
ber all  my  life. 

This  clay  I  again  salute  the  men  and  women  of 
Canada. 

As  I  stand  before  you  my  thoughts  go  back  to 
the  days  of  global  war.  In  that  conflict,  and  then 
through  the  more  recent  savage  and  grievous  Ko- 
rean battles,  the  Canadian  people  have  been  valor- 
ous champions  of  freedom  for  mankind.  Within 
the  framework  of  Nato,  in  the  construction  of  new 
patterns  for  international  security,  in  the  lengthy 
and  often  toilsome  exploration  of  a  regional  alli- 
ance, they  have  been  patient  and  wise  devisers  of  a 
stout  defense  for  the  Western  World.  Canada, 
rich  in  natural  gifts,  far  richer  in  human  charac- 
ter and  genius,  has  earned  the  gratitude  and  the 
affectionate  respect  of  all  who  cherish  freedom 
and  seek  peace. 

I  am  highly  honored  by  the  invitation  of  the 
Parliament  that  I  address  it.  For  your  invita- 
tion is  rooted  in  the  friendship,  the  sense  of  part- 
nership, that  for  generations  has  been  the  hall- 
mark of  the  relations  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Your  country,  my  country — each 
is  a  better  and  stronger  and  more  influential  na- 
tion because  each  can  rely  upon  every  resource  of 
the  other  in  days  of  crisis.  Beyond  this,  each  can 
work  and  grow  and  prosper  with  the  other 
through  years  of  quiet  peace. 

We,  of  our  country,  have  long  respected  and 
admired  Canada  as  a  JDulwark  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth and  a  leader  among  nations.  As  no 
Soviet  wile  or  lure  can  divide  the  Commonwealtli, 
nothing  will  corrupt  the  Canadian-American 
partnership. 

We  have  a  dramatic  symbol  of  that  partnership 
in  the  favored  topic  of  every  speaker  addressing  an 
audience  made  up  of  both  our  peoples,  our  unforti- 
fied frontier.  But  thougli  this  subject  has  become 
shopworn  and  well  nigh  exhausted  as  a  feature  of 
after  dinner  oratory,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  our 
common  frontier  grows  stronger  every  year,  de- 
fended only  by  friendship.     Its  strength  wells 
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from  indestructible  and  enduring  sources — identi- 
cal ideals  of  family  and  school  and  church,  and 
traditions  which  come  to  us  from  the  common  jjast. 

Out  of  this  partnership  has  evolved  a  progres- 
sive prosperity  and  a  general  well-being,  mutually 
beneficial,  that  is  without  parallel  on  earth.  In 
the  years  ahead,  the  pace  of  our  mutual  growth 
will  surely  be  no  less. 

To  strive,  even  dimly,  to  foresee  the  wonders  of 
Canada's  next  generation  is  to  summon  the  utmost 
powers  of  the  imagination.  This  land  is  a  mighty 
reservoir  of  resources.  Across  it,  at  this  moment, 
there  moves  an  extraordinary  drama  of  entei'prise 
and  endeavor — Canadians,  rapidly  building  basic 
industries,  converting  waters  into  hydroelectric 
energy,  scrutinizing  j'our  soil  for  new  wealth, 
pushing  into  the  barrens  of  the  North  for  minerals 
and  for  oil.  You,  of  Canada,  are  building  a  mag- 
nificent record  of  achievement.  My  country 
rejoices  in  it. 

More  than  friendship  and  partnership  is  signi- 
fied in  the  relations  between  our  countries.  These 
relations  that  today  enrich  our  peoples  justify  the 
faith  of  our  fathers  that  men,  given  self-govern- 
ment, can  dwell  at  peace  among  themselves,  pro- 
gressive in  the  development  of  their  material 
wealth,  quick  to  join  in  the  defense  of  their  spir- 
itual community,  ready  to  arbitrate  differences 
that  may  rise  to  divide  them.  This  Parliament 
is  an  illustrious  symbol  of  a  human  craving,  a 
human  search,  a  human  right  to  self-government. 

All  the  free  legislatures  of  the  world  speak  for 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world.  In  their  deliber- 
ations and  enactments,  they  mirror  the  ideas, 
the  traditions,  the  fundamental  philosophies  of 
their  respective  nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  free  nation,  secure  in 
its  own  economic  and  political  stability,  reflects 
the  responsible  leadership  and  the  wise  compre- 
liension  which  its  legislature  has  brought  to  the 
management  of  public  affaire. 


A  Laboratory  of  Self-Government 

Now,  this  continent  uniquely  has  been  a  labora- 
tory of  self-government  in  which  free  legislatures 
have  been  an  indispensable  force.  What  is  the 
result?  It  is  a  mighty  unity  built  of  values 
essentially  spiritual. 

This  continent,  of  course,  is  a  single  physical 
and  geographical  entity.  But  physical  unity, 
however,  broken  by  territorial  lines,  fortress 
chains  and  trade  barriers,  is  a  characteristic  of 
every  continent.  Here,  however,  independent  and 
sovereign  peoples  have  built  a  stage  on  which  all 
the  world  can  see : 

First:  Each  country's  patriotic  dedication  to 
its  own  enliglitened  self-interest  but  free  from 
vicious  nationalistic  exploitation  of  grudge  or 
ancient  wrong. 

Second:  A  joined  recognition  that  neighbors, 
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among  nations  as  among  individuals,  prosper  best 
in  neighborly  cooperation,  factually  exemplified  in 
daily  life. 

Third:  An  international  will  to  cast  out  the 
bomb  and  the  gun  as  arbiters  and  to  exalt  the 
joint  search  for  truth  and  justice. 

Here,  on  this  continent,  we  present  an  example 
that  other  nations  some  day  surely  will  recognize 
and  apply  in  their  relationships  among  them- 
selves. My  friends,  may  that  day  be  close,  because 
the  only  alternative,  the  bankruptcy  of  armament 
races  and  the  suicide  of  nuclear  war,  cannot  for 
long — must  not  for  long — be  tolerated  by  the  hu- 
man race. 

Great  has  been  our  mutual  progress.  It  fore- 
shadows what  we  together  can  accomplish  for  our 
mutual  good. 

Before  us  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  lies 
an  immense  panorama  of  opportunity  in  every 
field  of  human  endeavor.  A  host  of  jobs  to  be  done 
together  confront  us.  Many  of  them  cry  for  im- 
mediate attention.  As  we  examine  them  together 
in  the  work  days  ahead,  we  must  never  allow  the 
practical  difficulties  that  impede  progress  to  blind 
our  eyes  to  the  objectives  established  by  principle 
and  by  logic. 

With  i-espect  to  some  aspects  of  our  future  de- 
velopment, I  hope  I  may,  without  presumption, 
make  three  observations. 

The  first  is :  The  free  world  must  come  to  recog- 
nize that  trade  barriers,  although  intended  to  pro- 
tect a  country's  economy,  often  in  fact  shackle  its 
prosperity.  In  the  United  States  there  is  a  grow- 
ing recognition  that  free  nations  cannot  expand 
their  productivity  and  economic  strength  without 
a  high  level  of  international  trade. 

Now,  in  our  case,  yours  and  ours,  our  two  econ- 
omies are  enmeshed  intricately  with  the  world 
economy.  We  cannot  risk  sudden  dislocation  in 
industry  and  agriculture  and  widespread  unera- 
ploj'ment  and  distress,  by  hasty  decisions  to  ac- 
complish suddenly  what  inevitably  will  come  in 
an  orderly  economic  evolution.  "Make  haste 
slowly"  is  a  homely  maxim  with  international 
validity. 

Moreover,  every  common  undertaking,  however 
worthwhile  it  may  be,  must  be  understood  in  its 
origins,  its  application,  its  effects  by  the  peojiles  of 
our  two  countries.  Without  this  uiulerstanding 
it  will  have  negligible  chance  of  success.  Cana- 
dians and  citizens  of  the  United  States  do  not  ac- 
cept government  by  edict  or  decree.  Informed 
and  intelligent  cooperation  is,  for  us,  the  only 
source  of  enduring  accomplishment. 

To  study  furtlicr  the  whole  subject  of  United 
States  foreign  economic  policy,  we  have  at  home 
appointed  a  special  commission  with  wide  repre- 
sentation including  members  of  the  Congress  as 
well  as  sjiokosmcn  for  tlie  general  public.  From 
the  couunission's  studies  will  come,  we  hope,  a 
policy  which  can  connnand  the  suj^port  of  the 
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American  people  and  which  will  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 


Joint  U.  S. -Canadian  Projects 

Toward  the  strengtheninc;  of  commercial  ties  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States,  officials  of 
our  two  Governments  have  for  some  months  been 
considering  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Economic 
and  Trade  Committee.  This  Committee,  now  ap- 
proved, will  consist  of  Cabinet  officers  of  both 
countries.  They  will  meet  i^eriodically  to  discuss 
in  broad  terms  economic  and  trade  problems  and 
the  means  for  their  equitable  solution.  I  confi- 
dently believe  tliat  out  of  this  process  the  best 
interests  of  botli  our  countries  will  be  more  easily 
harmonized  and  advanced. 

The  second  observation  is  this:  Joint  develop- 
ment and  use  of  the  St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes 
Waterway  is  inevitable.  It  is  sure  and  certain. 
With  you,  I  consider  this  measure  a  vital  addition 
to  our  economic  and  national  security.  Of  course, 
no  proposal  yet  made  is  entirely  free  from  faults 
of  some  sort.  But  everj'  one  of  them  can  be  cor- 
rected, given  patience  and  cooperation. 

In  the  United  States  my  principal  security  ad- 
visers, comprising  the  National  Security  Council, 
favor  the  undertaking  for  national  defense  rea- 
sons. The  Cabinet  favors  it  on  both  security  and 
economic  grounds.  A  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  has  approved  a  measure  authorizing 

This  measure  provides  for  United  States  partici- 
pation in  a  joint  development  by  both  countries. 
The  proposal  now  awaits  action  by  the  United 
States  Senate  which,  I  am  confident,  will  act  fa- 
vorably on  it  or  some  similar  measure.  The  ways 
and  means  for  assuring  American  cooperation  in 
this  great  project  will,  I  hope,  be  authorized  and 
ai^proved  during  the  coming  session  of  the 
Congress. 

I  have  noted  with  satisfaction  the  New  York 
Power  Authority's  acceptance  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission's  license.  With  this  act  the 
stage  is  set  for  a  start  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Power 
Project  which  will  add  materially  to  the  economic 
strengtli  of  both  countries. 

My  third  observation  is  this:  You  of  Canada 
md  we  of  the  United  States  can  and  will  devise 
■vays  to  protect  our  North  America  from  any  sur- 
prise attack  by  air.  And  we  shall  achieve  the 
lefense  of  our  continent  without  whittling  our 
pledges  to  Western  Europe  or  forgetting  our 
'riends  in  the  Pacific. 

The  basic  threat  of  Comnuniist  purpose  still 
•xists.  Indeed  the  latest  Soviet  communication 
0  the  Western  World  is  truculent,  if  not  arro- 
gant, in  tone.'  In  any  event,  our  security  plans 
nust  now  take  into  account  Soviet  ability  to  em- 
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ploy  atomic  attack  on  North  xVmerica,  as  well  as 
on  countries,  friendly  to  us,  lying  closer  to  the 
borders  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Their  atomic  stockpile 
will,  of  course,  increase  in  size,  and  means  of  de- 
livery will  increase  as  times  goes  on. 

Now,  each  of  our  two  nations  seeks  a  secure 
home  for  realization  of  its  destiny.  Defense  of 
our  soil  presents  a  challenge  to  both  our  peoples. 
It  is  a  common  task.  Defensively,  as  well  as  geo- 
grajihically,  we  are  joined  beyond  any  possibility 
of  separation.  This  element  in  our  security  prob- 
lem is  an  accepted  guide  of  the  service  leaders, 
Government  officials,  and  legislatures  on  both  sides 
of  the  border.  In  our  approach  to  the  problem 
we  both  realize  that  purest  patriotism  demands' 
and  promotes  effective  partnership.  Thus  we 
evolve  joint  agreements  oii  all  those  measures  we 
must  jointly  undertake  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  our  defenses,  but  every  arrangement  rests 
squarely  on  the  sovereign  nature  of  each  of  our 
two  peoples. 


Need  for  Vigilance 

Canada  and  the  United  States  are  equal  part- 
ners and  neither  dares'  to  waste  time.  There  is  a 
time  to  be  alert  and  a  time  to  rest.  These  days 
demand  ceaseless  vigilance.  We  must  be  ready 
and  prepared.  The  threat  is  present.  The  meas- 
ures of  defense  have  been  thoroughly  studied  by 
official  bodies  of  both  countries.  The  Permanent 
Joint  Board  on  Defense  has  worked  assiduously 
and  effectively  on  mutual  problems.  Now  is  the 
time  for  action  on  all  agreed  measures. 

Steps  to  defend  our  continent  are  of  course  but 
one  part  of  tlie  worldwide  security  program.  The 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  for  example, 
is  an  essential  defense  of  Ottawa,  and  of  Wash- 
ington, and  of  our  neighbors  to  the  South,  as  well 
as  of  communities  thousands  of  miles  to  the  east- 
ward. Implicit  in  the  consultations  and  detailed 
studies  which  must  continue  and  in  the  defenses 
which  we  have  already  mounted  is  the  need  for 
worldwide  vigilance  and  strength.  But  the  pur- 
pose is  defense.    We  have  no  other  aim. 

In  common  with  others  of  the  free  world,  the 
United  States  does  not  rely  on  military  strength 
alone  to  win  the  peace.  Our  primary  reliance  is 
a  unity  among  ns  forged  of  common  adherence  to 
nioral  principles.  This  reliance  binds  together 
in  fellowship  all  those  who  believe  in  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man,  as  the  Qiild  of  God. 

Moreover,  our  country  assuredly  claims  no  mo- 
nopoly on  wisdom.  AVe  are  willing — nay,  anx- 
ious— to  discuss  with  friends  and  with  any  others 
all  possible  paths  to  peace.  We  will  use  every 
means,  from  the  normal  diplomatic  exchange  to 
the  forum  of  the  United  Nations,  to  further  this 
search.  We  welcome  ideas,  expressions  of  honest 
difference,  new  proposals'  and  new  interpretations 
of  old  ones,  anything  and  everything  honestly 
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offered  for  the  advancement  of  man's  oldest  aspi- 
I'ation. 

There  are  no  insoluble  problems.  Differences 
can  be  resolved ;  tensions  can  be  relieved.  The  free 
world,  I  deeply  believe,  holds  firmly  to  tliis  faith, 
striving  earnestly  toward  what  is  just  and  equi- 
table. 

My  friends,  allow  me  to  interpolate  here,  merely 
an  expression  of  my  own  pei-sonal  faith.  I  call 
upon  all  of  those  who  are  in  responsible  position, 
either  in  civil  government  or  in  the  military  world. 

In  the  dark  days  of  1940  and  1941  and  1942, 
there  seemed  no  place  from  which  to  start  to  con- 
quer the  enemy  that  bade  fair  to  enslave  us  all. 
Already  he  had  put  most  of  Europe  under  his  heel. 
TVlien  I  stop  to  think  of  the  bewilderment  of  our 
people,  the  fears  of  our  people  in  those  days,  and 
then  how  in  a  few  short  years  we  were  coming 
home  to  celebrate  that  great  victory  that  we 
thought  could  at  last  mark  the  end  of  all  wars,  we 
see  how  fast  human  affairs,  human  outlooks  can 
change,  from  one  of  despondency,  almost  of 
despair,  in  many  quartei-s,  to  one  of  exultation. 

Now  today,  as  we  fail  to  understand  the  intransi- 
gence that  we  feel  marks  others,  as  we  try  to  color 
every  proposal  we  make  with  what  we  believe  to  be 
reason,  understanding — even  sympathy,  as  we  are 
nonplussed  as  to  why  these  offers  are  never  taken 
up,  let  us  never  despair  that  faith  will  win  through. 

The  world  that  God  has  given  us  is,  of  course, 
material  in  its  values,  intellectual  and  spiritual. 
We  have  got  to  hand  on  to  those  who  come  after 
us  this  balance — this  balance  of  values,  and  par- 
ticularly the  certainty  that  they  can  enjoy  the  same 
kind  of  opportunity  in  this  spiritual,  intellectual, 
and  material  world  that  we,  who  will  then  be  their 
ancestors,  enjoyed  before  them. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  real  problem  that 
Canada  and  the  United  States  today  have  to  meet. 
And  it  is  the  one  reason  I  get  such  a  thrill  every 
time  I  come  to  this  country,  because  here  I  sense  in 
the  very  atmosphere  your  determination  to  work 
in  that  direction,  not  acknowledging  defeat,  cer- 
tain that  we  can  win  because  there  are  values  that 
man  treasures  above  all  things  else  in  the  world 
that  are  now  at  stake. 

The  free  world  believes  that  practical  problems 
can  be  solved  practically;  that  they  should  be 
solved  by  orderly  procedure,  step  by  step,  so  tliat 
the  foundation  for  peace,  which  we  are  building 
in  concert  with  other  nations,  will  be  solid  and 
unshakable.  I  deem  it  a  high  privilege  to  salute, 
through  this  their  Parliament,  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple for  the  strength  they  have  added  to  this  faith — 
and  for  the  contribution  they  are  making  toward 
its  realization. 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  atomic  cloud,  the 
horizon  is  bright  with  promise.  No  shadow  can 
halt  our  advance  together.  For  we,  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  shall  use  carefully  and  wisely 
the  God-given  graces  of  faith  and  reason  as  we 
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march  together  toward  it — toward  the  horizon  of 
a  world  where  each  man,  each  family,  each  nation, 
lives  at  peace  in  a  climate  of  freedom. 


TEXT  OF  JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

During  the  course  of  President  Eisenhower's 
state  visit  to  Canada,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Can- 
ada and  members  of  the  Canadian  Cabinet  had 
an  opportunity  of  having  informal  discussions 
with  him  on  matters  of  mutual  interest  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  President  and 
the  Prime  Minister  last  reviewed  some  of  these 
questions  when  the  Prime  Minister  visited  Wash- 
ington last  May.'' 

2.  Views  were  exchanged  on  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  world  situation  and  on  measures 
which  might  bring  about  a  relaxation  of  current 
international  tensions.  It  was  agreed  that  all 
efforts  for  peace  and  improved  world  conditions 
being  made  by  the  United  Nations  or  elsewhere 
should  be  supported  and  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  strength,  unity,  and  determination  of 
the  free  world  to  resist  aggression  was  fully  recog- 
nized. 

3.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed 
on  the  importance  to  the  free  world  of  healthy 
national  economies  and  of  the  expansion  of  world 
trade  on  a  multilateral  basis.  Satisfaction  was 
expressed  at  the  recent  establishment  of  a  joint 
United  States-Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and 
Economic  Affairs.  The  importance  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project  was  empha- 
sized, and  there  was  full  agreement  on  the  urgency 
of  initiating  the  first  phase — construction  of  the 
Power  Project  in  accordance  with  arrangements 
which  already  have  been  made  between  the  two 
govermnents. 

4.  In  discussing  the  means  of  strengthening  the 
security  of  the  free  world,  the  importance  of  col- 
lective arrangements  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  was  emphasized,  includin, 
the  special  responsibilit_v  of  the  United  States  an 
Canada  for  building  up  the  defenses  of  this  conti- 
nent. There  was  complete  agreement  on  the  vital 
importance  of  effective  methods  for  joint  defense, 
especially  in  the  light  of  evidence  of  increasing 
technical  capability  of  direct  attack  on  both  coun- 
tries by  weapons  of  great  destructive  power.  Co- 
operation on  joint  defense  mattei-s  had  its  origin 
in  the  Ogdensbui-g  Agreement  of  1940  which  es- 
tablished the  Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense. 
In  li)47  the  two  countries  issued  a  joint  statement 
which  set  forth  the  principles  and  methods  by 
which  cooperation  would  be  continued  and 
strengthened.  The  full  respect  of  each  country- 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  other  is  inherent  in  these 
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see  Bulletin  of  May  25, 1963,  p.  752. 
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principles.  Tliese  principles  are  equally  valid 
today  when  Canada  and  the  United  States,  recog- 
nizing that  the  defense  of  North  America  must  be 
considered  as  a  whole,  are  undertaking  further 
efforts  for  their  joint  security.  The  arrangements 
for  collaboration  which  have  proved  satisfactory 
over  the  years  provide  a  firm  basis  on  which  to 
!  carry  forward  the  close  relationship  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  in  matters  of  common 
defense. 


JOINT   BOARD   OF   ENGINEERS   ESTABLISHED 
FOR  ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER  PROJECT 

White  House  Announcement  of  November  12 

White  House  press  release  dated  NoTember  12 

The  "VVliite  House  announced  today  that  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
of  Canada  have  concluded  an  agreement  for  the 

,  establishment  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Joint 

[  Board  of  Engineers. 

'      The  purpose  of  this  four-man  Board  is  to  re- 

i  view,  co-ordinate,  and  apjarove  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  the  power  works  and  the  con- 
struction program  in  the  International  Rapids 
Section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  Board  is 
to  assure  itself  that  the  construction  of  the  Power 
Project  is  in  accordance  with  the  approval  given 
by  both  Governments  and  the  International  Joint 
Commission.^ 

The  Agreement,  which  is  now  in  force,  is  con- 
tained in  an  Exchange  of  Notes  signed  at  Wash- 
ington today  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  by  the 
Canadian  Ambassador,  A.  D.  P.  Heeney. 

On  November  4,  1953,  an  Executive  Order  was 
issued  establishing  the  United  States  Section  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  Joint  Board  of  Engineers.* 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  were  designated  as 
the  United  States  members. 


Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  as  the  entity  to 
construct,  maintain  and  operate  the  proposed  works  in 
Canada  and  I  have  been  informed  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  consistent  with  the  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  in  licencing  the  Power  Authority 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  declared  that  authority  to 
be  the  designee  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  construction  of  the  works  referred  to  in 
the  Order  of  Approval  of  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion of  October  29,  1952.  It  would,  therefore,  be  agree- 
able to  the  Canadian  Government  if  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  Joint  Board  of  Engineers,  proposed  in  the  applica- 
tions of  both  Governments  to  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission and  approved  in  that  Commission's  Order,  were 
now  established  so  that  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission of  Ontario  and  the  Power  Authority  of  the  State 
of  New  York  may  submit  their  plans  and  programmes  of 
construction  to  the  Board  for  its  approval. 

The  Canadian  Government  suggests  that  the  Board  con- 
sist of  four  members,  two  to  be  designated  by  and  to  act 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Canada  and  two  to  be 
designated  by  and  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  the  Board 
should  perform  the  duties  specified  in  clause  (g)  of  the 
Order  of  Approval,  including  the  approval  of  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  the  works  and  the  programmes  of  con- 
struction thereof,  submitted  for  approval  of  the  respective 
Governments  as  required  by  the  Order  of  Approval,  and 
assurance  that  the  construction  of  the  works  is  in  accord- 
ance with  such  approval. 

Reports  shall  be  made  by  the  Joint  Board  of  Engineers 
to  the  respective  governments  to  keep  them  currently 
informed  of  the  progress  of  the  construction  of  the  works. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  agreeable  to 
the  foregoing  proposals,  I  suggest  that  this  note  and  your 
reply  should  constitute  an  agreement  between  our  two 
governments  establishing  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Joint 
Board  of  Engineers. 

Accept  [etc.]. 

Secretary  Dulles  to  Ambassador  Heeney 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  note 
No.  820  of  November  12,  1953,  in  which  you  made  pro- 
posals for  the  establishment  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
Joint  Board  of  Engineers. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  concurs  in  these  proposals  and  agrees 
that  your  note  and  the  present  reply  shall  constitute  an 
agreement  between  our  two  Governments  establishing  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  Joint  Board  of  Engineers,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  applications  of  each  Government,  dated 
June  30,  1952,  to  the  International  Joint  Commission  and 
approved  in  that  Commission's  Order  of  October  29,  19.53. 

Accept  [etc.]. 


Texts  of  Notes 


A  mbassador  Heeney  to  Secretary  Dulles 


.No.  820 


Washington,  D.  C. 

November  12,  1953. 


Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  the  Order  of  Approval 
issued  by  the  International  Joint  Commission  on  October 
29,  1952,  under  authority  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty 
of  January  11,  1909,  in  the  matter  of  the  applications  of 
the  Government  of  Canada  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  an  Order  of  Approval  for 
the  construction  of  certain  works  for  the  development  of 
power  in  the  International  Rapids  Section  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

The  Government  of  Canada  has  designated  the  Hydro- 


'For  text  of  the  Commission's  Order  of  Approval,  see 
ma.,  Dec.  29,  1952,  p.  1019. 
'  Ibid.,  Nov.  23,  1953,  p.  724. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS 

White  House  Announcement  of  November  12 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  12 

The  President  today  announced  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have 
concluded  an  agreement  establishing  a  joint 
United  States-Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and 
Economic  Affairs.  The  agreement  was  effected  by 
an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  Canadian  Am- 
bassador in  Washington  and  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  State  today.  The  Canadian  members 
of  the  Committee  will  consist  of  the  Secretary  of 
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State  for  External  Affairs  and  the  Ministers  of 
Finiuice,  Trade  and  Commerce,  Agriculture  or 
Fisheries.  Tlic  United  States  members  will  be  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  Treasury,  Agriculture, 
and  Commerce. 

The  suggestion  that  a  joint  committee  of  this 
type  might  be  established  was  originally  made 
during  tlie  visit  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  Washing- 
ton last  May.  Both  Governments  have  recognized 
that  the  free  world  is  vitally  interested  in  promot- 
ing a  healthy  flow  of  international  trade.  The 
activities  of  the  Joint  Connnittee  will  constitute 
one  aspect  of  the  efforts  of  both  countries  in  pro- 
moting satisfactory  trade  relations  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis  throughout  the  free  world. 

The  Joint  Committee,  whicli  will  meet  at  least 
once  a  year  alternately  in  Washington  and  Ottawa, 
will  consider  broad  questions  affecting  the  har- 
monious economic  relations  of  the  two  countries. 
After  receiving  reports  of  the  Joint  Committee's 
work  each  Government  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  consider  measures  to  improve  economic  relations 
and  to  encourage  the  flow  of  trade. 

This  announcement  is  being  released  simultane- 
ously in  Ottawa  by  the  Department  of  External 
Affairs. 


Texts  of  Notes 

Ambassador  Heeney  to  Secretary  Dulles 


No.  821 


Washington,  D.  C. 

November  12,  195$. 


Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  recent  conversations 
between  representatives  of  our  two  Governments  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  a  joint  economic  committee. 
These  discussions  revealed  a  desire  on  the  part  of  hoch 
Governments  to  make  arrangements  for  periodic  con- 
sultation between  their  respective  Cabinet  members  having 
major  responsibility  for  economic  policy. 

I  have  the  honour  to  propose,  therefore,  that  our  two 
Governments  agree : 

(a)  That  there  shall  be  established  a  Joint  United 
States-Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic 
Affairs  to  consist, 

for  CANADA,  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs   and    the   Ministers   of   Finance,   Trade   and 
Commerce,  and  either  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  or 
the  Minister  of  Fisheries,  as  appropriate,  and, 
for    the   UNITED    STATES   OF   AMEKICA,    of    the 
Secretaries  of  State,  the  Treasury,  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce, 
together  with  such  other  othcials  of  Cabinet  rank  as 
either  Government  may  designate  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  need  arises ; 

(b)  That  the  Committee's  functions  shall  be: 

(1)  To  consider  matters  affecting  the  harnuaiious 
economic  relations  between  the  two  countries; 

(2)  In  particular,  to  exchange  information  and 
views  on  matters  which  might  adversely  affect 
the  high  level  of  mutually  prolltable  trade 
which  has  been  built  up; 

(3)  To  report  to  the  respective  Governments  on 
such  discussions  in  order  that  consideration 
may  be  given  to  measures  deemed  appropriate 
and  necessary  to  Improve  economic  relations 
and  to  encourage  the  How  of  trade; 
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(c)  That  the  Committee  shall  meet  once  a  year  or 
more  often,  as  may  be  considered  necessary  by  the  two 
Governments ; 

(d)  That  the  Committee  shall  meet  alternately  in 
Washington  and  Ottawa,  the  Chairman  to  be  a  Cana- 
dian memher  when  the  meetings  are  held  in  Canada, 
and  a  United  States  member  when  meetings  are  held 
in  the  United  States. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  Is  agreeable  to 
the  foregoing  proposals,  I  suggest  that  the  present  Note 
and  your  reply  to  that  effect  should  constitute  an  agree- 
ment between  our  two  Governments  which  shall  take  effect 
this  day  and  shall  remain  in  force  until  such  time  as 
either  Government  shall  have  given  notice  in  writing  of 
its  desire  to  terminate  the  agreement. 

Accept  [etc.] 


Secretary  Dulles  to  Ambassador  Heeney 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  Note  No. 
821  of  November  12,  19.">:i,  in  which  you  made  propt)sal8 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  United  Stales-Canadian, 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic  Affairs. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Government  ofl 
the  United  States  concurs  in  these  proposals  and  agrees 
that  your  note  and  the  present  reply  should  constitute  an 
agreement  between  our  two  Governments  «  hich  shall  take^ 
effect  this  day  and  which  shall  remain  in  force  until  suchi 
time  as  either  Government  shall  have  given  notice  In 
writing  of  its  desire  to  terminate  the  agreement. 

Accept  [etc.]. 


Three  Power  Conference  Scheduled 


Cl 


H 
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White  House  press  release  dated  November  10 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  Three  Power 
Conference  at  Bcrnnida  which  was  planned  for  the 
beginning  of  July  but  had  to  be  put  oti'.^  Presi-  j 
dent  Eisenliower  and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
will  represent  the  United  States;  M.  Laniel,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Alinisters,  and  M.  Biilault, 
Foreign  Minister,  will  re])resent  France;  and  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden,  Foreign  Min- 
ister, will  represent  Britain.  It  is  hoped  to  meet 
from  December  4  to  December  8,  :ind  various  mat- 
ters of  common  concern  to  the  Three  Powers  will 
be  discussed. 


Letter  of  Credence 

t, 

Afghanistan 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Afghan- 
istan, Moliannnad  Kid)ir  Ludin,  presented  his 
credentials  to  the  President  on  November  10.  For 
the  text  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  text 
of  the  President's  reply,  .see  Department  of  State 
press  release  G30  of  November  IS). 
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The  Moral  Initiative 


Address  hy  the  Secretary'^ 


I  gi-eatly  appreciate  your  cordial  invitation 
which  has  brouglit  me  here.  At  first,  acceptance 
seemed  impractical,  for  I  myself  had  joined  in  an 
invitation  to  Mr.  Molotov  to  meet  in  Switzerland 
this  week  to  discuss  the  problem  of  Germany. 
However  the  Soviets  last  week  rejected  our  invi- 
tation without  benefit  of  courtesy.  That  is  to  be 
regretted.  But  at  least  it  made  me  free  to  join 
you  here,  as  I  gladly  did  when  your  invitation  was 
renewed.  I  might  add  that  our  invitation  to  Mr. 
Molotov  also  remains  open. 

I  know  that  you  did  not  invite  me  because  you 
"always  agi-ee  with  me.    But  the  fact  that  you  do 
not  makes  your  invitation  the  more  significant. 

It  is  significant  of  tolerance  and  it  is  significant 
of  nonpartisanship  in  relation  to  foreign  policy. 
These  are  two  precious  assets  to  be  preserved. 
They  are  not  preserved  by  mere  lip  service,  but 
only  by  actual  practice.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for 
practicing  on  me. 

The  broad  lines  of  United  States  foreign  policy 
were  set  for  us,  long  ago,  by  our  foiuiders.  The 
opening  paragraph  of  the  Federalist  Pape/^s  says 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  to  the  American 
people,  by  their  conduct  and  example,  to  show  the 
possibilities  of  a  free  society.  This  opportunity 
nas  looked  upon  as  one  to  use  not  merely  for  our- 
5el\es  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

As  our  people  have  had  that  spirit  and  put  it 
to  work,  we  have  gained  the  satisfaction  which 
2oiues  from  creative  effort,  and  we  have  had  an 
snvironment  of  goodwill  which  has  contributed 
niiihtily  to  our  security. 

The  challenge  which  today  stems  from  Soviet 
Russia  is  uniquely  formidable.  But  it  is,  in  mod- 
ern garb,  similar  to  what  our  nation  faced  during 
its  early  years.  Then  Czar  Alexander  was  the 
world's  most  powerful  ruler,  and  he  and  his  allied 
iespots  of  Europe  extended  their  power  through- 
jut  much  of  the  world — in  Europe,  Asia,  South 
A^merica,  and  North  America.     Along  our  West 


'  Made  before  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
It  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Nov.  18  (press  release  624  dated 
Vov.  17). 
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Coast  the  Eussians  both  held  Alaska  and  infil- 
trated south  as  far  as  the  San  Francisco  area.  It 
was  this  menace,  primarily  as  it  stemmed  from 
Russia,  which  led  to  the  pronouncement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

That  doctrine  prevailed.  But  that  was  not 
merely  because  the  words  were  bold.  It  was  in 
large  part  because  we  showed,  in  actual  works, 
the  superiority  of  freedom  over  despotism.  Un- 
der our  free  political  institutions  men  were  pro- 
ducing fruits  so  good  that  others,  everywhere, 
wanted  like  opportunities  for  themselves.  Des- 
potism fell  into  a  disrepute  that  was  born  out  of 
contrast  with  freedom.  Gradually  despotism 
receded ;  and  Russian  power  withdrew  to  where  it 
belongs,  that  is,  Russia. 

Today,  when  despotism  is  again  threatening 
throughout  the  world,  we  need  to  draw  on  our 
earlier  experience. 

The  great  weakness  of  despotism  has  been,  is, 
and  always  will  be,  its  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
man.  Despotism  can  always  be  routed  if  free 
men  exploit  that  weakness.  If  our  example  can 
illumine  again  the  great  advantages  of  a  free 
society,  then  Soviet  communism  will  lose  its  decep- 
tive appeal.  Furthermore,  it  will  lose  its  grip 
upon  the  enslaved  whom  it  now  holds.  The  tide 
of  despotism  will  recede  during  the  second  half  of 
this  century  as  it  receded  during  the  first  half  of 
the  preceding  century. 

You  will  see  that  I  agree  with  your  President 
Walter  Reuther  when  he  said :  "The  quest  for 
liberty  constitutes  the  eventual  victorious  chal- 
lenge to  the  totalitarian  system." 

This  quest  for  liberty  must  be  simultaneously 
pursued  on  three  fronts — the  home  front,  the  free- 
world  front,  and  the  captive-world  front. 

The  Home  Front 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  our  homefront 
problems  except  to  emphasize  their  intimate  rela- 
tion to  foreign  policy.  This  administration  knows 
full  well  that  it  is  not  possible  to  formulate  and 
execute  a  clear,  positive,  and  effective  foreign 
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policy  except  against  a  background  of  American 
•well-being  and  opportunity.  That,  as  I  said,  was 
the  creed  of  the  founders.    It  is  our  creed  today. 

This  nation  now  has  a  great  military  establish- 
ment. We  need  that  to  deter  open  aggi-ession 
against  ourselves  and  others  who  depend  on  us  as 
•we  depend  on  them.  But  military  accomplish- 
ments alone  are  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  foreign 
policy.  They  provide  no  great  contrast  with  the 
despots.  They  too  can  build  great  military  estab- 
lishments, and  they  do.  It  is  up  to  us  to  produce 
also  accomplishments  in  welfare  and  justice  that 
the  despots  cannot  match. 

Fortimately,  our  own  nation's  fabulous  produc- 
tive power  does  make  it  possible  for  us  to  be  mili- 
tarily strong  while  also  raising  living  standards. 
But  even  we  have  a  problem  of  balance.  And  we 
must  not  assume  that  each  of  our  allies  can  match 
our  formula  in  this  respect. 

That  problem  needs  to  be  studied  in  relation  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  It  was 
originally  dedicated  to  a  larger  military  progi-am 
than  some  of  tlie  members  could  live  with.  Nato 
must  find  a  sound  scale  of  military  exertion. 

That  is  a  matter  to  which  this  administration 
is  giving  close  attention.  It  was  considered  at 
the  Nato  Council  meeting  last  April,  and  no 
doubt  it  will  actively  engage  the  Council's  atten- 
tion at  next  month's  meeting  in  Paris. 

Military  establishments  and  political  alliances 
alone  will  not  buy  peace,  security,  and  happi- 
ness. We  must  find  the  way  to  do  also  what  des- 
potism can  never  do.  That  means  we  must  recog- 
nize the  equal  dignity  of  all  men  and  find  a  way 
to  provide  opportunity  that  extends  from  the  most 
fortunate  to  the  least  fortunate  among  us. 

Specifically  and  concretely,  this  administration 
is  committed  to  the  development  of  policies  that 
will  bring  the  gi'eatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber. There  must  be  lifted  from  the  minds  of  all 
our  people  the  fears  of  disaster,  poverty,  and  old 
age.  Our  entire  economy  must  be  such  as  to  de- 
velop a  system  of  prosperous  industry  and  agri- 
culture and  service.  Above  all,  it  must  help  to 
insure  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  resulting 
products. 

During  the  period  of  the  industrial  revolution, 
political  liberty  won  fame  by  its  mechanical  feats, 
which  multiplied  many  times  the  productivity  of 
labor.  Today  the  task  is  not  only  to  attain  in- 
creasing productivity,  but  also  to  insure  that  the 
resultant  jjroducts  are  distributed  in  ways  whicl\ 
reflect  tliose  moral  and  spiritual  concepts  which 
self-seeking  despots  always  ignore.  Our  IGO  mil- 
lion people  should  always  constitute,  by  every 
honorable  test,  the  finest  advertisement  for  free- 
dom. 

Your  organization  has  helped  to  insure  that 
America  stands  for  that  kind  of  freedom  by  using 
your  power  with  moderation,  wisdom,  and  eflfec- 
tiveness.    By  continuing  in  tliat  way,  you  will  help 
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to  make  it  possible  to  have  a  foreign  policy  which 
will  meet  the  high  standard  of  American  tradition. 

The  Free  World  Front 

On  the  free-world  front  the  colonial  and  de- 
pendent areas  are  the  field  of  most  dramatic  con- 
test. Here  the  policies  of  the  W^est  and  those  of 
Soviet  imperialism  come  into  headlong  collision. 

The  Western  Powers  practiced  colonialism,  par- 
ticularly during  the  19th  century.  But  it  was 
inevitable  that  their  colonialism  would  be  tran- 
sitory and  self-liquidating,  because  Western  civi- 
lization was  based  on  belief  in  the  spiritual  nature 
of  man.  Western  ascendancy  was  no  mere  exhi- 
bition of  brute  force.  The  West  had  somethingi 
to  offer  that  others  wanted.  That  was  not  shackles, 
but  the  moral  and  economic  keys  to  freedom.  For 
example,  missionaries  and  merchants  went  every- 
where, deterred  by  no  martyrdom  and  no  hard- 
ship. 

The  missionaries  brought  a  concept  of  tlie  spir- 
itual nature  of  man  that  was  fresn  to  much  of 
the  world,  although  it  had  long  ago  had  its  he- 
ginning  in  Judea,  where  East  and  West  met.  It 
was  the  same  concept  that  had  been  politically 
translated  into  the  Magna  Carta,  the  French 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Each  of  these  his- 
toric pronomicements  had  universal  import  and 
led  logically  to  the  pledge  by  the  United  Nations) 
Charter  to  develop  self-government  and  free  po- 
litical institutions  among  all  non-self-governing< 
peoples. 

Human  liberty  requires  an  economic,  as  well  a; 
a  political,  foundation.  These,  too,  the  West  sup- 
plied as  economic  pioneers  gave  worldwide  cur- 
rency to  tlie  products  of  Western  inventiveness 
They  developed  forgotten  and  hidden  natural  re- 
souices  throughout  the  world.  They  built  rail 
roads  and  ports  and  works  of  irrigation.  Thej 
taught  tlie  techniques  of  their  own  productivity 

These  political  and  economic  tasks  must  be 
pursued. 

We  cannot,  however,  ignore  the  hazards  ere 
ated  by  international  communism,  which  [ilots  t< 
pervert  nationalism  to  its  own  imperialistic  ends 

The  Soviet  Icadei-s,  in  mai)i)ing  their  strategj 
for  world  conquest,  hit  on  nationalism  as  a  devia 
for  absorbing  the  colonial  peoples.  Stalin,  in  hu 
classic  lecture  on  the  Foundations  of  Leninis: 
says  that  ''The  road  to  victory  of  the  revolution 
in  the  AVest  lies  through  the  revolutionary  alli- 
ance with  the  liberation  movement  of  the  colonies 
and  depeiulent  countries.'" 

There  is  then  outlined  a  two-phased,  and  two- 
faced,  program.  In  the  fii-st  phase  the  Commu- 
nist agitators  are  to  whip  up  the  nationalistic 
asjurations  of  the  jieople,  so  that  they  will  rebel 
violently  against  the  existing  order.  Then,  be- 
fore newly  won  independence  can  become  consoli' 
dated  and  vigorous  in  its  own  right.  Communists 
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will  take  over  the  new  government  and  use  this 
power  to  "amalgamate"  the  peoples  into  the  Soviet 
orbit. 

That  plot  is  in  active  operation.  Throughout 
the  newly  liberated  areas  and  those  which  seek 
liberty,  Communists  operate,  usually  disguised  as 
local  patriots. 

Your  CIO  knows  from  its  own  experience  how 
insidious  Communist  infiltration  can  be.  You 
have  fought  it  and  helped  others  fight  it,  at  home 
and  abroad.  Out  of  your  honorable  effort  you 
must  have  come  to  realize  that  this  is  no  time  to 
fragmentize  the  free  world  into  a  multiplicity  of 
weak  and  unrelated  political  units.  Those  who 
would  be  fi'ee  must  accept  a  large  measure  of 
interdependence  to  protect  their  freedom. 

George  Washington,  in  transmitting  the  pro- 
posed Constitution  of  the  United  States,  said  that 
it  would  be — 

obviously  impractical  to  secure  all  rights  of  independent 
sovereignty  to  eacli  [state]  and  yet  provide  for  the  in- 
terests and  safety  of  all.  Individuals  entering  into  so- 
ciety must  give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to  preserve  the  rest. 

It  is  useful  for  the  members  of  our  free-world 
society  to  heed  George  Washington's  advice. 

There  are  some  who,  having  just  gained  politi- 
cal independence,  already  stand  close  to  losing  it 
in  the  way  the  Communists  planned.  Some  non- 
self-governing  peoples,  if  they  won  today  what 
the  extremists  ctemand,  would  find  that  they  had 
fallen  into  the  Communist  trap.  This  is  a  time 
when  the  development  of  genuine  independence 
is  a  task  of  infinite  difficulty  and  delicacy.  Zeal 
needs  to  be  balanced  by  patience. 

Fortunately,  despite  the  obstacles  that  commu- 
nism has  created,  orderly  evolution  goes  on.  Let 
me  give  three  illustrations. 

In  Indochina  the  French  made  a  July  3,  1953, 
Declaration  of  Independence  for  the  Associated 
States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet-Nam.  Today 
these  States  and  the  French  are  taking  practical 
steps  to  make  that  independence  a  reality.  The 
United  States  rejoices  at  this  development.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  pointed  out  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Associated  States  that  they  could  scarcely 
hope  to  preserve  their  independence  in  isolation. 
Economically,  politically,  militarily,  they  would, 
at  first,  be  weak  and  dangerously  exposed.  The 
French  Union,  like  the  British  Commonwealth, 
could  be  a  framework  within  which  independ- 
ence and  interdependence  can  find  voluntary 
expression. 

In  the  Sudan,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Egypt 
this  year  freely  gave  up  their  joint  rule  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  self-determination  of  the  people. 
The  Sudanese  are  this  month  holding  their  first 
election.  They  are  organizing  a  legislature  which 
will  take  over  many  of  the  duties  which  the  British 
Governor  General  had  previously  carried  out. 
This  legislature  will  rule  the  country  for  a  period 
of  3  years.     Then  a  constituent  assembly  will  be 


elected  to  determine  the  future  status  of  the 
Sudan. 

In  the  Philippines  the  Communist  inspired 
Huks  have  been  seeking  to  destroy  civic  order. 
Then,  last  week,  came  general  elections,  under  con- 
ditions of  severe  strain.  Many  feared  that  the 
Philippine  people  and  their  leaders  would  not  be 
sufficiently  vigilant  and  dedicated  to  preserve  their 
freedom.  The  result  is  a  thrilling  demonstration 
of  the  capacity  of  the  Philippine  nation  for  self- 
government.  There  was  an  orderly  change  of 
power  which  reflects  credit  upon  all  concerned. 
The  political  independence  consummated  in  1946, 
after  50  years  of  preparation,  stood  solid  against 
all  internal  threats. 

Externally  there  is  interdependence  expressed 
by  the  Mutual  Defense  Pact,  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  sign  for  the  United  States  in  1951. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  feel  that  your  government 
is  not  pushing  political  liberty  as  strongly  as  it 
should.     I  can  say  to  you  three  things : 

First,  we  are  pushing  for  self-government  more 
than  appears  on  the  surface. 

Secondly,  where  we  exercise  restraint  it  is  be- 
cause of  a  reasoned  conviction  that  precipitate 
action  would  in  fact  not  produce  independence 
but  only  transition  to  a  captivity  far  worse  than 
l^resent  dependence. 

Thirdly,  we  are  alert,  to  the  possibility  that  the 
Communist  threat  might  grow  into  an  excuse  for 
delay,  when  it  is  not  an  honest  reason  for  delay. 

There  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  the 
United  States  desires,  in  the  United  Nations  and 
elsewhere,  to  show  unity  with  its  Western  allies. 
But  we  have  not  forgotten  that  we  were  the  first 
colony  to  win  independence.  And  we  have  not 
given  a  blank  check  to  any  colonial  power. 

There  is  no  slightest  wavering  in  our  convic- 
tion that  the  orderly  transition  from  colonial  to 
self-governing  status  should  be  carried  resolutely 
to  a  completion. 


The  Captive  World  Front 

The  third  front  is  the  captive  world  front. 
Dui-ing  the  last  10  years  600  million  people  peace- 
fully won  political  independence  from  the  West. 
But,  during  the  same  period,  a  comparable  num- 
ber were  impressed  into  Communist  servitude. 
They  too  deserve  our  thoughts. 

Most  of  the  captive  people  are  essentially  re- 
ligious and  patriotic  folk.  Very  few  of  them  are 
international  Communists.  Even  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sia itself  the  Communist  Party  membership  is  only 
about  3  percent  of  the  population.  The  balance, 
except  for  a  favored  few,  are  the  most  exploited 
people  in  the  world  today.  You,  and  your  fellow 
workers  in  the  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions,  know  the  situation  thoroughly. 

These  newly  enslaved  nations  are  being  made  to 
serve  the  ambitions  of  a  small  materialistic  group 
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which  fanatically  believes  that  peace  and  jiros- 
perity  require  a  world  of  conformity.  In  that 
world  there  are  to  be  no  distinctive  characteristics 
of  nation,  creed,  and  individuality;  there  all  men, 
like  domesticated  animals,  are  to  perform  slavishly 
the  acts  prescribed  by  a  few  rulers  who  exercise 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

Such  a  system,  unless  it  changes,  is  doomed 
ultimately  to  collapse.  Tlie  time  of  collapse  de- 
jjends  largely  on  whether  we  ])roduce  the  richer 
fruits  of  freedom ;  whether  that  is  known  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain;  and  whether  these  captive  peo- 
ples also  know  that  they  are  not  forgotten,  that  we 
are  not  reconciled  to  their  fate,  and,  above  all,  that 
we  are  not  prepared  to  seek  safety  for  ourselves 
by  a  bargain  Mith  their  masters  which  will  con- 
firm their  captivity. 

It  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  desirable,  that  we 
should  try  to  foment  violent  revolution.  That 
would  mean  only  the  exposure  and  massacre  of 
those  who  most  cherish  freedom.  Nonviolent 
methods  can  be  more  efficacious. 

All  rulers,  however  absolute,  depend  on  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  ruled.  You  cannot  dig  coal  with 
bayonets. 

Already  the  Soviet  rulers  are  gravely  preoccu- 
pied with  the  mood  of  the  captive  workers.  The 
events  of  last  June,  in  Eastern  Gei-many  and  East 
Berlin,  showed  that  the  workers  were  being  ex- 
ploited to  the  breaking  point. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  rulers  now  refuse  to 
meet  to  discuss  European  problems  is  not  a  sign 
of  strength,  but  of  fear.  They  dare  not  admit  of 
a  prospect  of  greater  liberty  anywhere  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  lest  restivencss  increase  everywhere 
behind  tliat  curtain.  So,  they  slammed  the  door  on 
a  European  conference,  and  started  diversionary 
talk  about  our  being  buddies  M'ith  aggressor  China. 

The  Soviet  rulers  have  retreated  into  a  diplo- 
matic defensive.  The  free  world  now  has  the 
diijlomatic  and  moral  initiative. 

We  shall,  I  hope,  .sustain  that  initiative  by  being 
ready  to  talk  about  any  concrete  point  of  differ- 
ence— whether  it  be  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  or 
wlietlier  it  be  in  relation  to  armaments.  Persist- 
ence; and  strength  won  us  an  honorable  end  to  the 
fighting  in  Korea.  We  nuist  never  grow  weary  or 
became  discouraged  in  the  quest  for  other  honor- 
able settlements  of  concrete  issues. 

But  some  cautions  slioulil  be  observed.  Our  zeal 
for  conference  should  never  lead  us  to  confer  where 
the  only  probable  result  would  be  an  apparent 
moral  approval  of  tiu;  Krendin's  I'ule  over  the  peo- 
ples of  15  once  independent  nations. 

Also,  we  should  never,  as  the  ])ric(;  for  admission 
to  a  conference,  abandon  basic  positions  and  pro- 
grams in  Asia  or  Eurojje. 

Let  us  always  remember  what  President  Eisen- 
hower lias  so  often  emphasi/.ed,  that  what  counts 
the  most  are  deeds,  not  words. 
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The  free  peoples  can  promote  their  own  security 
bj-  deeds  which  confront  the  Soviet  world  with  liv- 
ing examples  of  how  a  free  society  works  creatively 
to  advance  human  welfare.  That  is  one  reason 
why  this  administration  attaches  such  high  im- 
)iortance  to  the  growing  political,  economic,  and 
military  unity  of  Western  Europe.  The  now 
operating  Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  the 
prospective  European  Defense  and  Political  Com- 
munities are  not  merely  defensive  measures.  They 
are  the  most  valid  and  effective  exhibits  of  freedom 
in  action.    That  is  bound  to  be  contagious. 

In  the  Pacific  area,  there  are  similar  opportuni- 
ties to  set  examples — in  Indochina,  Formosa, 
Japan,  and  Korea.  If  India  and  Pakistan  develop 
economic  well-being  under  their  fi-ee  societies,  that 
will  do  more  than  armies  to  dislodge  communism 
in  China. 

In  all  these  matters  the  United  States  has  a 
great  responsibility.  We  are  fortunately  located 
because  both  to  the  East  and  West  there  are  brave 
and  free  people  between  us  and  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated workl.  But  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  that 
will  always  be  the  case.  That  depends  largely  on 
what  we  do. 

Freedom  never  thrives  in  a  conservatory.  Free- 
dom becomes  a  satisfying  and  contagious  thing 
onh'  as  it  is  put  to  ennobling  use.  Your  Govern- 
ment is  acting  in  that  faith.  At  all  the  critical 
jjoints,  we  seek,  with  other  friendly  nations,  to  put 
freedom  into  action. 

We  know  that  we  shall  not  have  an  unbroken 
series  of  successes.  Sometimes  the  obstacles  are 
greater  than  foreseen.  Sometimes  known  ob- 
stacles make  success  far  from  certain.  Such  pos- 
sibilities should  not  stop  us  from  striving,  for 
nothing  makes  policy  more  cowardly  and  more 
feeble  than  the  premise  that  no  setbacks  can  be 
risked. 

This  is  the  spirit  that  today  animates  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy.  To  carry  on  we 
need  public  support.  We  do  not  ask  for  uncritical 
support.  But  we  do  ask  for  support  which  is  un- 
derstanding and  wliicli  does  not  demand  a  perfec- 
tion which  is  humanly  unattainable. 

Also,  we  need  concurrent  action  by  private  peo- 
[)les  and  organizations.  A  society  is  not  truly  free 
if  everything  is  left  to  government.  Responsibil- 
ity must  be  shared  by  nongovermnental  persons. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  are  aware 
of  their  responsibilities  and  want  to  discharge 
them.  They  do  not  want  to  live  cheaply  or 
meanly,  or  for  themselves  alone.  I  know  that 
I  hat  is  the  viewpoint  of  your  CIO.  We  somet  imes 
diU'i'i-,  but  I  feel  that  we  share  the  same  basic 
viewpoint  in  relation  to  world  all'airs.  1  ask  that 
you  steadily  assert  that  viewpoint,  both  upon 
those  of  us  who  act  oflicially  in  Washington,  and 
also  upon  the  American  i)eoplc.  For  their  word 
is  the  last  word. 
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Invitation  to  Four-Power 
Meeting  Left  Open 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  exchange  of  notes 
hetuieen  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Governments  regavd- 
ing  the  invitation  extended  to  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
participate  in  a  four-power  meeting  to  consider 
questions  relating  to  Germany  and  Austria.  The 
[J.S.  note  loas  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Ministry  on  Noveviber  16  hy  Elirrv  0''Shaughnessy, 
Charge  d' Affaires  ad  interim  at  Moscow.  Simi- 
lar notes  ivere  delivered  to  the  Foreign  Ministry 
on  the  same  day  on  hehalf  of  the  British  and 
French  Governments. 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  NOVEMBER  16 

Press  release  618  dated  November  16 

In  close  consultation  with  the  Governments  of 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States  Government  has  carefully  studied  the  So- 
viet Government's  note  of  November  3  in  reply 
to  the  note  of  October  18  ^  in  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment proposed  that  the  four  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  sliould  meet  at  Luo;ano  on  Novem- 
ber 9.  The  Government  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic  and  the  German  authorities  in  Berlin 
have  also  been  consulted. 

The  U.S.  Government  notes  with  regret  that 
the  Soviet  Government  has  for  the  third  time 
■within  the  past  four  months  ignored  its  invitation 
to  discuss  the  most  urgent  international  problems. 
The  U.S.  Government  is  still  of  the  opinion  that 
the  best  way  of  reducing  international  tension  is 
to  persevere  in  constructive  efforts  for  the  pro- 
gressive solution  of  outstanding  problems,  start- 
ing with  those  which  most  urgently  require  an 
early  settlement.  With  this  in  mind,  the  United 
States  Government  proposed  a  meeting  of  the 
four  Foreign  Ministers  in  order  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  Germany,  especially  on  its  reunification 
in  freedom,  and  on  the  Austrian  State  Treaty. 
In  the  same  spirit,  it  is  continuing  its  efforts  to 
enable  the  political  conference  on  Korea  to  take 
place. 

_  To  judge  from  its  note  of  November  3,  the  So- 
viet Government  contemplates  a  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers,  "with  the  participation  of  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ples Republic,"  of  such  a  different  character  that 
it  would  not  only  become  involved  in  futile  and 
endless  debate,  but  would  also  prevent  all  prog- 
ress in  the  settlement  of  questions  which  are  both 
urgent  and  concrete. 

The  United  States  Government  laid  down  no 
conditions  in  its  invitation  and  made  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  take  into  account  the  views  of  the 
Soviet  Government.     But  the  latter  has  made  a 


meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  conditional 
upon  the  acceptance  of  a  number  of  demands. 
Some  of  these  have  no  relation  to  Europe,  but 
must  in  the  Soviet  view  be  met  before  even  the 
study  of  European  problems  could  be  initiated. 
Oth^ers  would  entail  the  abandonment  by  the  U.S., 
U.K.  and  France  of  all  their  plans  to  safeguard 
their  own  security.  A  defenseless  Western  Eu- 
rope appears  to  be  the  price  demanded  by  the 
Soviet  Government  for  participation  in  a  con- 
ference. The  Soviet  Government  must  be  well 
aware  that  such  demands  are  totally  unacceptable. 
The  United  States  Government  can  only  con- 
clude from  the  latest  Soviet  note  that  the  Soviet 
Government  does  not  wish  at  the  present  time  to 
enter  into  any  negotiations  which  might  have  pos- 
itive results.  The  U.S.  Government  nevertheless 
remains  determined  to  seek  by  all  appropriate 
means  agreement  on  tlie  most  urgent  question  the 
solution  of  which  is  essential  to  the  lessening  of 
international  tension.  Therefore  it  leaves  open 
the  invitation  addressed  to  the  Soviet  Government 
on  October  18.  The  U.S.  Government  is  con- 
vinced that  negotiations  on  these  vital  problems 
would  open  the  way  to  broader  agreement  and 
would  thus  improve  the  chances  of  re-establishing 
real  peace  in  the  world. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  NOVEMBER  3 

[Unofficial  translation] 

The  Soviet  Government  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the 
note  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
of  October  18,  which  is  in  answer  to  the  note  of  the  Soviet 
Government  of  Septemljer  28.^ 

In  its  note  of  October  18,  just  as  in  its  former  note  of 
September  2,'  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  avoids  the  principal  questions  posed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  whose  examination  has  the 
aim  of  contributing  to  the  settlement  of  unresolved  inter- 
national problems  and  of  strengthening  the  peace.  Mean- 
while, the  necessity  for  such  a  settlement  has  become  still 
more  pressing. 

It  is  also  impossible  to  isnore  the  fact  that  the  latest 
note  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
once  again  the  result  of  separate  collusion  of  the  Three 
Powers,  i.  e.,  the  United  States  of  America,  England,  and 
France.  Accordingly,  the  new  meeting  of  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Three  Powers  at  London,  lilie 
the  preceding  meeting  at  Washington,  in  no  way  facili- 
tates the  task  of  a  settlement  of  unresolved  international 
problems.  On  the  contrary,  such  meetings  cannot  but 
limit  initiative  and  the  possibilities  of  attainment  of  an 
agreement  between  the  interested  powers,  a  fact  which 
naturally  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  international 
cooperation. 

In  its  note  of  September  28,  the  Soviet  Government  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  well  as  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  France,  to  the  necessity  of  an  examination  of  meas- 
ures for  lessening  tension  in  international  relations  by 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  England,  France,  the  Chinese  People's  Republic, 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  this  regard  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  been  guided  by  the  fact  that  the  Governments 
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of  the  indicated  powers  are  also  expressing  a  desire  to 
reacli  sucli  au  understanding  as  would  lead  even  in  the 
near  future  to  a  lessening  of  international  tension,  and 
this,  in  its  turn,  would  make  possible  the  attainment  of 
positive  results  in  the  settlement  of  urgent  international 
problems.  In  advancing  this  proposal,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment proceeded  from  the  fact  that  favorable  conditions 
have  been  created  for  this  at  the  present  time,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  in 
Korea. 

It  is  well  known  what  a  favorable  effect  the  statement 
of  the  Government  of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  had 
on  the  achievement  of  an  armistice  in  Korea.  This  Gov- 
ernment, together  with  the  Government  of  the  Korean 
Popular  Democratic  Republic,  took  the  initiative  which 
led  to  the  agreement  on  termination  of  bloodshed  in  Ko- 
rea. It  would  be  completely  natural  to  expect  further 
steps  toward  the  easing  of  international  tension  from 
both  interested  parties.  A  refusal  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  easing  tension  in  international  relations  could  not 
be  considered  other  than  as  an  unwillingness  to  contribute 
to  the  settlement  of  unresolved  questions,  and  thereby  to 
contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  peace  and  international 
security. 

One  of  the  chief  elements  bearing  witness  to  the  great 
tension  in  international  relations  is  the  fact  that,  during 
the  course  of  recent  years,  the  armaments  race  is  in- 
creasing ever  further,  including  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons ;  military  groupings  of  some  states  against  other 
states  are  being  formed ;  a  network  of  military  bases 
established  by  certain  states  on  the  territories  of  other 
states  is  growing  rapidly ;  and  so  forth.  If  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  like  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  recognizes  that  such  a  situation  increases  the 
threat  of  a  new  world  war  and  that  an  examination 
of  the  above-mentioned  most  important  international 
questions  must  not  be  postponed  for  an  indefinite  period, 
then  in  that  ease  objections  to  undertaking  an  examina- 
tion of  the  question  of  measures  for  the  lessening  of  in- 
ternational tension  without  further  delay  should  dis- 
appear. In  contrary  case,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
assure  appropriate  conditions  for  the  resolution  of  urgent 
international  problems,  to  the  settlement  of  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  also  attaches 
great  importance. 

In  its  note  of  October  18,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  refers  to  the  fact  that  several  ques- 
tions raised  in  the  Soviet  Government's  note  of  Septem- 
ber 28,  including  the  disarmament  question,  are  already 
being  considered  or  will  be  considered  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  However,  it  is  im- 
possible to  acknowledge  this  reference  as  in  any  degree 
well  founded.  In  the  United  Nations,  several  important 
questions  related  to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  have  been  considered  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  organization.  This  refers  especially  to  such  ques- 
tions as  the  limitation  and  regulation  of  armaments,  the 
prohibition  of  atomic  and  other  types  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  the  impermissibility  of  the  establishment  of 
military  bases  on  foreign  territory,  the  impermissibility 
of  propaganda  aimed  at  the  preparation  of  a  new  world 
war.  However,  as  is  well  known,  the  solution  to  these 
important  questions  in  the  United  Nations  has  encoun- 
tered serious  difficulties.  As  a  result,  the  armaments  race 
being  carried  on  by  certain  countries  not  only  is  not  de- 
creasing, but  is  continuing  in  still  greater  measure,  in 
connection  with  which  the  tax  burden  which  broad  sec- 
tions of  the  population  of  these  countries  bears  on  its 
shoulders  is  increasing  without  interruption,  and  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  are  becoming  ever  more  destructive 
and  dangerous,  e.specially  with  the  appearance  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb.  Full  settlement  of  the  Korean  question 
has  great  significance  for  the  easing  of  tension  in  inter- 
national relations.  At  the  present  time  this  requires  that 
the  question  of  national  unification  and  the  establl.shment 
of  a  stable  i)eace  in  Korea  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  the 
armistice  reached.  The  convocation  of  a  political  con- 
ference on  Korea  should  answer  these  ends. 
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The  Soviet  Government  has  already  noted  in  its  note 
of  September  28  that  the  convocation  of  this  conference 
is  facing  serious  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  exami- 
nation of  the  question  of  conferences.  There  still  exists 
a  clear  underevaluation  of  the  significance  of  the  agreed 
actions  on  this  question  with  such  directly  interested 
states  as  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  and  the  Korean 
Popular  Democratic  Republic.  As  should  be  completely 
obvious,  the  success  of  the  Korean  political  conference 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  coordination  of  tie 
actions  of  the  most  interested  parties  and  on  the  par- 
ticipation in  this  conference  of  other  neutral  states  which 
contributed  to  the  attainment  of  the  armistice  in  Korea 
and  which  can  offer  substantial  help  in  the  settlement  of 
the  whole  Korean  question.  In  accordance  with  existing 
understanding,  there  is  already  taking  place  a  meeting 
between  the  parties  at  Panmunjom,  called  for  the  exami- 
nation of  unsettled  questions  connected  with  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  Korean  political  conference.  If  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  govern- 
ments of  certain  other  countries  bearing  responsibility 
for  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Korean  question,  in  particular  for  the  difficulties 
connected  with  a  decision  of  the  question,  are  really 
striving  for  the  success  of  this  conference,  then  they  can- 
not fail  to  take  into  account  the  above-mentioned  legiti- 
mate demands  of  the  Korean-Chinese  side  which,  as  has 
been  shown  by  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the 
conference  composition  at  the  Seventh  Session  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  are  shared  by  the  majority  of  the 
states  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

The  easing  of  tension  in  international  relations  also 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  settlement  of  the  question 
of  mutual  relations  with  the  Chinese  People's  Republic, 
the  re-establishment  of  China's  legitimate  rights  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  its  participation  in  the  decision  of 
the  fundamental  questions  relating  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security  of  peoples.  To  ignore  the  necessity 
of  an  urgent  decision  on  questions  relating  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  national  rights  of  the  Chinese  People's  Repul>- 
Ii€  and  to  delay  the  implementation  of  China's  partici- 
pation with  full  rights  in  the  settlement  of  urgent 
international  problems  is  to  contribute  to  the  further 
maintenance  of  international  tension.  It  is  impossible 
to  limit  the  matter  to  the  participation  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic  in  the  Korean  conference,  inasmuch  as 
the  positive  results  of  this  conference  are  also  in  no  small 
measure  connected  with  the  recognition  of  the  rights  and 
legitimate  interests  of  the  Chinese  people  in  the  settle- 
ment of  other  important  international  problems.  It  is  also 
nece.ssary  to  recognize  as  impermissible  a  situation  where- 
by in  recent  years  there  have  taken  place  a  number  of 
acts  of  aggression  in  relation  to  the  Chinese  People's  Re- 
public provoked  by  c-ertain  powers. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  for  the  regulation  of  urgent 
international  problems  having  great  significance  for  the 
lessening  of  international  tension,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  special  problems  relating  to  the  situation  in  South 
East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  urgently  necessary 
to  call  a  conference  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Five 
Powers:  United  States,  England,  France,  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ple's Republic,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  reply  to  the  Soviet  Government's  proposal  concern- 
ing the  calling  of  a  conference  composed  of  the  Forelgu 
Ministers  of  tlie  Five  Powers  to  examine  means  to  lessen 
tension  in  international  relations  the  U.S.  Government 
expressed  its  readiness  to  consider  the  causes  of  such  ten- 
sion with  a  view  to  eliminating  them.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  U.S.  Government  stated  that  it  "wishes  to 
do  so  under  conditions  which  offer  reasonable  prospects 
for  ix)sitlve  results  and  assure  that  the  views  of  the  di- 
rectly interested  governments  are  properly  representwl." 

Thus,  stating  its  readiness  to  examine  the  causes  of 
present  inlernatioual  tension  in  order  to  eliminate  them, 
the  U.S.  Government  there  and  then  refuses  to  call  a 
conference  of  the  five  ix)wers  at  the  present  time.  This  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  It  advances  various  precondi- 
tions directed  toward  a  postponement  of  the  calling  of  the 
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above-mentioned  conference  for  an  indefinite  period.  If 
the  U.S.  Government  in  the  future  continues  to  insist  on 
these  preconditions,  it  will  be  evidence  that  it  does  not  in 
fact  desire  an  easing  of  international  tension  and  a 
corresponding  settlement  of  unresolved  international 
problems. 

In  refusing  a  convocation  of  a  five-power  conference 
the  U.S.  Government  points  out  that  it  has  agreed  to  a 
convocation  of  the  Korean  political  conference  where  all 
these  powers  might  be  represented.  However,  that  this 
statement  of  the  U.S.  Government  is  without  foundation, 
if  only  for  the  fact  that  the  position  it  has  taken  in  re- 
jecting the  participation  of  neutral  countries  in  the  Korean 
conference,  makes  the  participation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  this 
conference  impossible.  One  must  not  forget  that  it  is  im- 
possible at  the  Korean  conference  to  consider  the  general 
question  of  lessening  of  international  tension,  urgent  con- 
sideration of  which  can  not  be  denied  at  the  present  time. 

In  its  note  of  September  28  the  Soviet  Government  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  recent  political  developments  in 
West  Germany  have  increased  alarm  in  the  peace-loving 
coimtries  of  Europe.  Ruling  circles  in  Western  Germany 
openly  set  as  their  goal  the  accelerated  implementation  of 
a  plan  for  remilitarization.  Measures  for  the  creation  of 
a  regular  army,  air  force,  and  navy  are  being  carried  out. 
Hundreds  of  industrial  enterprises  are  being  converted  to 
serve  military  needs.  West  German  monopolists  who  in 
their  time  inspired  Hitlerite  aggression  are  engaged  in 
the  re-establishment  of  war  industry.  Those  generals  who 
cieated  the  Hitlerite  army  and  carried  out  Hitler's  mili- 
tary plans  are  again  assuming  leadership  over  the  creation 
of  armed  forces  in  West  Germany.  The  present  Bonn 
Government  which  expresses  the  aspirations  of  aggressive 
circles  of  West  German  monopolists  and  Hitlerite  military 
leadership  already  feels  no  necessity  to  hide  its  aggressive 
aims  in  regard  to  its  neighboring  states.  Ruling  circles 
in  West  Germany  openly  advertise  their  revanchist  plans, 
a  fact  which  creates  an  increasing  threat  to  European 
security.  West  German  revanchists,  who  have  raised  their 
heads  recently,  are  trying  to  secure  the  support  of  aggres- 
sive circles  in  other  states. 

In  this  situation  one  cannot  fail  to  see  the  danger  in 
the  endeavors  of  the  ruling  circles  in  West  Germany  to 
hasten  in  every  way  the  ratification  and  entry  into  force 
of  both  the  Paris  and  Bonn  agreements,  with  which  are 
bound  up  their  calculations  for  the  acceleration  of  the 
remilitarization  of  West  Germany  and  for  the  realization 
of  their  revanchist  plans  in  Europe.  In  these  circum- 
stances one  should  recognize  as  particularly  impermissible 
those  attempts  at  crude  pressure  which  have  recently 
been  undertaken  in  relation,  for  example,  to  France,  to 
overcome  public  resistance  to  the  Bonn  and  Paris  agree- 
ments. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Paris  agreement  concerning  the  so- 
called  European  army,  including  West  German  armed 
forces,  means  creating  a  regular  army  in  West  Germany, 
West  German  revanchists  stop  at  nothing  to  achieve  this 
agreement's  entry  into  force.  In  addition  West  German 
revanchist  circles  are  exerting  continuous  pressure  to 
hasten  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Bonn  agreement  also. 
They  intend  to  utilize  this  agreement  as  well,  which  leaves 
West  Germany  for  decades  in  the  position  of  an  occupied 
country,  in  order  subsequently  to  free  their  hands,  having 
joined  the  North  Atlantic  military  group  of  powers  and 
having  secured  the  support  of  the  most  aggressive  forces 
of  this  group. 

Entry  into  force  of  the  Paris  and  Bonn  agreements 
would  mean  that  the  remilitarization  of  West  Gennany 
will  get  full  under  way.  And  then,  as  is  witnessed  by  the 
grievous  experience  of  the  peoples  of  Europe,  West  Ger- 
man revanchists  will  cease  paying  any  attention  to  many 
paragraphs  of  these  agreements.  Then  they  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  involve  the  parties  to  these  agreements 
in  adventures,  which  will  facilitate  their  starting  a  war 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  criminal  revanchist  aims. 

The  peace-loving  peoples  of  Europe,  and  above  all  West 
Germany's  neighbors,  cannot  fail  to  take  this  into  ac- 
count.    Tlie   lessons   of   history   are   well   known   to   all 


whereby  neighboring  countries,  which  German  militarists 
never  hesitated  to  dig  up  pretexts  for  attacking,  became 
tlie  first  victims  of  aggressive  German  militarism. 

In  connection  with  this  it  is  understandable  that  the 
U.S.  Government's  note  of  October  18  touches  on  so 
serious  a  question  as  that  of  European  security,  to  which 
the  Soviet  Government  has  always  attached  greatest 
significance.  One  cannot  hut  admit  that  only  such  a 
solution  of  the  German  problem  as  will  guarantee  the 
restoration  of  the  national  unity  of  flermany  as  a  demo- 
cratic and  peace-loving  state  and  also  guarantee  the  in- 
terests of  the  security  of  all  other  European  states  will 
accord  with  the  interests  of  the  peace-loving  peoples  of 
Europe  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  German  people  itself. 
This  means  that  the  formation  of  a  special  military  group 
of  European  states  directed  against  some  states  of  Europe, 
such  as  creation  of  the  so-called  European  army  now  being 
undertaken,  has  nothing  in  common  with  real  European 
security. 

One  should  not  forget  that  there  exist  the  Franco- 
Soviet  treaty  of  1944  and  also  the  Anglo-Soviet  treaty  of 
1942  according  to  which  the  U.S.S.R.  and  France  as 
well  as  the  U.S.S.R.  and  England  assumed  obligations 
to  undertake  joint  measures  against  possible  new  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  German  militarism  which  in  addition 
is  in  accord  with  the  aims  of  insuring  the  security  of  all 
European  states.  To  forget  these  important  obligations 
would  not  be  in  the  interests  of  France  and  England.  As 
regards  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  part  now  as  previously, 
it  is  fully  ready  not  only  not  to  weaken  these  obligations 
but  also  to  take  into  account  existing  new  possibilities 
for  insuring  security  in  Europe. 

However,  the  position  of  the  U.S.  Government  regard- 
ing the  German  problem  expressed  in  the  referenced  note 
as  well  as  in  its  previous  notes  does  not  at  all  accord  with 
the  interests  of  insuring  European  security,  since  they 
ignore  not  only  the  above-mentioned  obligations  but  also 
the  provisions  of  the  Potsdam  conference  of  1945  accord- 
ing to  which  the  United  States,  England,  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  France  which  adhered  to  them  agreed  to  assist  by 
joint  efforts  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  unity  of  the 
German  state,  the  creation  of  an  all-German  democratic 
government  and  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with 
Germany.  The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
siders it  necessary  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  the  great  importance  for  assuring 
European  security  by  the  observance  of  the  principles 
and  aims  of  the  Potsdam  agreement  regarding  Germany. 
The  Soviet  Government  still  considers  that  only  by  the 
joint  efllorts  of  the  Pour  Powers  can  European  security 
be  assured  and  can  one  prevent  the  re-establishment  of 
aggressive  German  militarism  toward  which  West  German 
revanchists  are  striving.  It  is  thus  necessary  for  the 
United  States,  England,  France,  and  the  U.S.S.R..  to- 
gether with  representatives  of  West  and  East  Germany, 
to  agree  that,  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  strength- 
ening peace  and  European  security  and  the  solution  of 
this  principle,  there  he  no  further  delay  in  the  decision 
concerning  Germany  and  the  problems  connected  there- 
with, i.  e.,  the  problems  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  unity  of  a  German  state 
on  democratic  and  peace-loving  principles. 

Namely  by  reason  of  the  above  considerations,  the 
Soviet  Government  proposed  to  consider  at  a  conference 
of  Foreign  Ministers  such  questions  as :  calling  a  peace 
conference  to  examine  the  question  of  a  peace  treaty  with 
Germany,  the  creation  of  a  provisional  all-German  Gov- 
ernment,  and  the  conduct  of  all-German   elections. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  Government  considered  and 
considers  it  important  to  examine  the  question  of 
lightening  the  financial-econoinic  obligations  of  Germany 
connected  with  the  consequences  of  war. 

As  before,  in  its  note  of  October  18  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment did  not  express  its  attitude  toward  these  questions 
which  have  paramount  significance  for  the  solution  of 
the  German  problem.  Instead,  it  confines  itself  to  a 
statement  that  in  the  conference  under  reference  it  would 
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utilize  "the  opportunity  to  put  forward  its  views  con- 
cerninK  questions  dealt  with  in  its  previous  notes." 

This  statement  of  the  U.S.  Government  moans  that  it, 
as  before,  seeks  to  limit  consideration  of  the  German 
problem  to  the  question  of  all-German  elections  orf;anized 
by  the  occupation  authorities  and  not  by  the  German 
people  itself,  inasmuch  as  the  U.S.  Government  again 
evades  considering  the  question  of  the  immediate  forma- 
tion of  an  all-German  democratic  government.  More- 
over, until  such  an  all-German  government  is  formed,  it 
is  impossible  to  hold  truly  free  all-German  elections  and 
to  insure  the  solution  of  the  basic  tasks  set  by  the  Four 
Power  Potsdam  agreement,  i.  e.,  to  assist  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  Germany  as  a  democratic  and  peace- 
loving  state. 

Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  German  prob- 
lem independent  of  the  other  important  problem  directly 
relating  to  the  security  of  Europe,  i.  e.,  the  question  of  the 
situation  which  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  ever- 
widening  network  of  American  military  bases  on  the 
territories  of  certain  European  states.  As  the  Soviet 
Government  has  already  repeatedly  stated,  these  military 
bases  are  being  created  principally  in  regions  bordering 
the  Soviet  Union  and  countries  of  the  Peoples'  Democracies 
which,  in  itself,  is  evidence  that  these  bases  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  tasks  of  the  defense  of  the  countries 
participating  in  the  North  Atlantic  bloc  and  are  Intended 
for  use  for  aggressive  ends.  Such  American  bases  have 
been  established,  as  is  well  known,  on  the  territories  of 
England,  France,  Italy,  Turkey,  Norway,  and  a  number 
of  other  countries.  Only  recently  an  agreement  was 
concluded  regarding  the  establishment  of  new  American 
military  bases  on  the  territory  of  Greece,  which  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  national  interests  of  the 
Greek  people.  How  far  the  business  of  creating  Ameri- 
can military  bases  in  Europe  has  gone  is  witnessed  by 
the  fact  that  recently  an  agreement  was  signed  between 
the  United  States  and  the  former  accomplice  of  Hitlerite 
Germany,  Franco  Spain,  which  is  becoming  a  military  ally 
of  the  North  Atlantic  group  of  powers  and  is  making  its 
territory  available  for  the  establishment  of  American 
naval  and  air  bases.  In  view  of  these  new  facts,  no  one 
can  assert  that  the  North  Atlantic  bloc  serves  defensive 
aims. 

In  addition,  open  pressure  is  being  systematically  put 
on  certain  other  states  of  Europe  and  the  Near  East  and 
Middle  East  and,  in  particular,  on  Iran  to  oblige  them  to 
make  their  territory  available  for  foreign  military  bases 
despite  legitimate  protests  from  wide  circles  of  the  public 
in  these  countries  who  realize  that  establishment  of  such 
bases  serves  aggressive  aims  and  is  incompatible  with 
the  national  sovereignty  and  independence  of  these 
countries. 

Measures  are  being  carried  out  now  in  the  remilitariza- 
tion of  West  Germany  and  directed  toward  turning  the 
West  German  territory  into  a  Place  d'Armes  for  the  prep- 
aration and  the  carrying  out  of  the  revanchist  aims  of  the 
West  German  militarists  and  also  the  aggressive  plans  of 
the  Nortli  Atlantic  bloc  have  direct  connection  with  the 
creation  of  the  above-mentioned  military  bases. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that,  in  such  a  situation 
when  on  the  territory  of  a  nunilier  of  states  of  Europe, 
Nortli  Africa,  tlie  Near  and  Middle  East  are  being  organ- 
ized more  and  more  new  foreign  military  bases  and  when 
plans  are  l)eing  carried  out  for  the  remilitarization  of 
Western  Germany,  that  a  threat  is  being  created  to  the 


security  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
states  which  is  leading  to  further  aggravation  of  tension 
of  the  international  situation  and  is  increasing  the  threat 
of  a  new  world  war.  All  this  indicates  that  a  settlement 
of  the  German  [iroblem  in  conformity  with  the  interests 
of  guaranteeing  European  security  is  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  decision  of  the  question  of  the  liquidation  of 
these  military  bases.  Any  other  attitude  to  this  question 
would  mean  that  the  interests  of  genuine  guaranty  of 
European  security  are  being  ignored. 

In  connection  therewith  the  Soviet  Government  would 
like  to  receive  a  elarilication  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  from  the  Governments  of  England 
and  Prance  as  to  whether  their  statement  on  the  willing- 
ness to  consider  the  German  question  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Four  Powers  and  their  recognition  of  I 
the  importance  of  guaranteeing  European  security  means 
that  they  will  not  place  themselves  in  a  position  whereby 
on  the  one  hand  it  is  proposed  to  examine  the  German 
question  at  a  conference  and  on  the  other  simultaneously 
to  adopt  measures  for  the  ratification  of  the  Paris  and  the 
Bonn  agreements  by  those  states  which  have  so  far  not 
ratified  them.  The  receipt  of  such  clarification  is  neces- 
sary in  view  of  the  fact  that  ratification  of  these  agree- 
ments and  their  entry  into  force  will  make  impossible  the  f 
restoration  of  Germany  as  a  unified  state  and  thereby  also 
render  pointless  the  consideration  of  the  German  question 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Alt'airs  of  the 
Four  Powers.  Such  a  meeting  would  he  bound  in  advance 
by  agreed  separate  obligations  of  the  Three  Powers  and' 
the  Bonn  Government  of  Adenauer  for  inclusion  of  West- 
ern Germany  in  the  North  Atlantic  bloc  and  the  creation 
of  a  West  German  revanchist  army.  All  that  is  said 
above  shows  that,  given  a  genuine  desire  to  settle  urgent 
international  problems,  it  is  necessary  to  reach  an  under- 
standing concerning  the  urgent  consideration  of  measures 
for  the  reduction  of  tension  in  international  relations  and 
this  requires  the  convocation  of  a  conference  of  the  Five 
Powers.  It  is  possible  to  hope  that  the  examination  of  ^ 
the  above-mentioned  measures  will  facilitate  also  the  de- 
cision of  the  German  question  which,  as  is  evident,  is 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  problem  of  guaranteeing 
of  European  security. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  the  Soviet  Government- 
reaffirms  the  proposal  contained  in  its  note  of  September 
28  for  the  calling  of  a  conference  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  at  that  meeting: 

1.  To  examine  measures  for  the  reduction  of  tension 
in  international  relations  with  participation  of  the  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
England,  France,  the  Chinese  Peoples'  Republic,  and  thei 
Soviet  Union ; 

2.  To  consider  the  German  question,  including  all  that 
proi)osals  advanced  during  the  course  of  the  preparations 
for  the  conference  with  the  participation  of  the  Ministerai 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  an  Austrian  treaty 
mentioned  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary 
recall  that  it  is  awaiting  the  answer  of  the  GovernmenI 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  also  of  the  QoveniH 
nients  of  England  and  France  to  its  note  of  August  28  oni 
this  question  and  notes  that  the  discussion  proposed  by 
the  Soviet  Government  of  this  question  through  normal 
diplomatic  channels  has  not  yet  taken  place. 
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Department  of  State  fiuf/ef/iilllii 


Anniversary  of  Recognition 
I  of  Soviet  Government 

Press  release  622  dated  November  17 

Asked  at  his  press  conference  on  November  17 
for  comment  on  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  U.S. 
I  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Sec- 
re  fary  Dulles  said: 

I  believe  that  on  balance  over  the  20-year  period 
the  United  States  has  gained  uaore  than  it  has  lost 
through  recognition.  The  gain  was  particularly 
notable  during  the  period  of  the  Second  World 
War  when  the  Russians  were  our  Allies,  when  the 
Red  armies  were  fighting  valiantly  against  a  com- 
mon enemy  and  when  there  was  necessity  for  co- 
operation. 

I  might  add,  however,  that  there  is  a  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  the  fact  that  the  original  recogni- 
tion was  gained  on  the  basis  of  false  pretenses. 
The  Soviets  at  that  time  made  promises  which 
they  have  not  lived  up  to.  For  example,  they 
promised  that  they  would  not  tolerate  any  subver- 
sive activities  against  the  United  States. 

We  can,  I  think,  usefully  learn  a  lesson  from 
that,  which  is,  it  is  never  prudent  to  trade  per- 
formance on  our  part  against  promises  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Communists. 


finally  accepted  by  the  Communists  in  June  1953, 
although  the  Communists  attempted  to  insert  a 
provision  which  would  have  held  the  prisoners 
until  final  agreement  by  the  Political  Conference. 
The  U.N.  negotiators  maintained  their  position 
that  POW's  should  not  be  indefinitely  held  and  the 
Conmiunists  finally  accepted  the  U.N.  position. 
The  agreement  thus  connrms  the  consistent  and 
firm  position  of  the  United  States. 

The  relevant  portion  of  paragrapli  11  of  the 
Terms  of  Reference  for  the  Neutral  Nations  Re- 
patriation Commission,^  annexed  to  the  Armistice 
Agreement,  reads : 

Tlie  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission  shall 
declare  the  relief  from  the  prisoner  of  war  status  to 
civilian  status  of  any  prisoners  of  war  who  have  not  exer- 
cised their  right  to  be  repatriated  and  for  whom  no  other 
disposition  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Political  Conference 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  (120)  days  after  the  Neu- 
tral Nations  Repatriation  Commission  has  assiuned  their 
custody. 


Eric  Johnston  Reports 
on  NeaK  East  Talits 


iFreeing  of  Prisoners  of  War 
in  Korea 

Press  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Puss  release  621  dated  XoTember  17 

There  has  been  some  inquiry  as  to  the  status  of 
prisoners  of  war  in  Korea  120  days  after  they  were 
turned  over  to  the  Repatriation  Commission.  The 
armistice  ^  provisions  are  clear.  All  prisoners  who 
have  not  chosen  repatriation,  and  as  to  whom  no 
other  disposition  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Politi- 
fcal  Conference,  shall  be  given  their  freedom  after 
120  days.  This  period  ends  January  22,  1954. 
Even  if  no  Political  Conference  has  been  held  by 
that  time  the  prisoners  on  that  date  should  receive 
their  freedom. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  POW  discussion,  the 
U.S.  position  has  been  consistently  that  POW's 
must  not  be  forcibly  repatriated  or  held  indefi- 
aitely. 

This  was  made  clear  and  accepted  by  the  United 
N^ations  when  its  resolution  of  December  3,  1952,^ 
svas  under  discussion.  It  was  made  clear  to  the 
Communists  when  armistice  negotiations  were  re- 
sumed in  the  spring  of  1953.    This  position  was 


'  }'.tTi.i.ETiN  of  Aug.  3,  195.3.  p.  132. 
'Ibid.,  Dee.  8,  1952,  p.  916. 
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White  House  Statement 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  17 

Eric  Johnston  today  reported  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  governments 
of  the  countries  which  he  visited  are  studying  with 
an  open  mind  the  far-reaching  proposals  outlined 
in  the  recent  U.N.  report  on  unified  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Jordan  River  Valley.* 

The  objective  of  Mr.  Joltnston's  visit  to  these 
states  as  the  President's  personal  representative 
was  to  lay  the  Jordan  Valley  report  before  them 
and  to  emphasize  the  importance  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  attaches  to  it. 

Since  the  proposals  in  the  U.N.  report  involve 
political  questions  of  great  concern  to  the  inter- 
ested countries,  as  well  as  complicated  technical 
problems,  Mr.  Johnston  did  not  expect  nor  ask 
for  decisions  at  this  time.  He  asked  the  interested 
goverimaents  to  consider  the  report  carefully  and 
indicated  his  intention  of  returning  for  more  defin- 
itive discussions  after  they  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  proposals  in  detail.  He 
received  assurances  that  they  would  be  given  the 
most  careful  study  preparatory  to  his  return. 

Mr.  Johnston  reported  that  the  attitude  he  en- 
countered gave  him  reason  to  believe  that,  after 


'  Ihid..  June  22,  1953,  p.  867. 

'  Unified  Development  of  the  Water  Resources  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  Region,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
United  Nations  under  the  direction  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  by  Charles  T.  Main,  Inc. 
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serious  scrutiny,  the  project  will  commend  itself 
to  the  states  concerned  as  a  sound  and  constructive 
appi'oach  to  some  of  the  most  critical  issues  con- 
tributing to  present  tensions  in  the  area. 

Acceptance  of  the  proposals  by  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley states  would  not  only  go  far  toward  resolving 
the  liighl}'  controversial  question  of  rights  to  the 
vital  water  of  the  River  Jordan,  but  clear  the  way 
for  the  construction  of  irrigation  and  hydro- 
electric installations  to  provide  an  economic  base 
in  the  Jordan  Valley  for  upward  of  300,000  peo- 
ple. This  would  offer  an  opportunity  to  settle  a 
substantial  number  of  the  Arab  refugees  now 
living  on  international  relief  rolls  in  the  Arab 
countries  of  the  region.  This  problem  was  re- 
ported by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  one  of  great 
concern  following  his  trip  to  the  Middle  Eastern 
areas  last  May. 

The  President  has  expressed  his  gratification 
to  Mr.  Johnston  and  has  asked  him  to  pursue  this 
matter  further  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  It 
is  expected  that  Mr.  Johnston  will  proceed  to  the 
Near  East  for  further  discussions  in  the  near 
future. 


Press  Conference  Statement 
by  the  Secretary 

Press  release  623  dated  November  17 

At  his  press  conference  on  November  17,  Secre- 
tary Dulles  made  the  following  statement  about 
the  recent  mission  of  Eric  Johnston  to  the  Near 
East  as  Personal  Representative  of  the  President : 

I  am  gratified  by  the  report  given  by  Mr. 
Johnston  to  the  President  and  me.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  Jordan  Valley,  as  proposed  by  the 
United  Nations  report,  could,  it  seems,  go  far 
toward  removing  some  of  the  most  serious  causes 
of  tensions  in  the  Near  East.  It  offei-s  a  basis  for 
rehabilitation  of  a  substantial  number  of  the  Arab 
refugees  and  a  settlement  of  rights  to  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan. 

The  political  situation  which  has  currently  de- 
veloped in  the  area  might  well  have  resulted  in 
an  outright  rejection  of  the  ideas  set  out  in  the 
U.N.  report.  However,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  John- 
ston's presentations,  the  project  is  still  very  much 
alive,  and  we  are  hopeful  of  increasingly  favorable 
consideration. 


Claims  Against  Former 
Ruling  Family  of  Egypt 

Press  ri'lease  CIO  dated  Novembor  17 

The  following  annotmcement,  v  hich  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Egyptian  prr.ss  on  November  12, 1953, 
may  be  of  interest  to  American  persons  or  finn-s 
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luiving  claims  against  the  property  of  the  former 
Idling  family  of  Egypt: 

In  execution  of  the  decision  of  the  Revolution- 
ary Command  Council  on  November  8,  1953,  con- 
fiscating funds  and  property  of  members  of  the 
MoluinuMl  Ali  Family,  and  also  funds  and  prop- 
erty acquired  from  them  by  others  through 
inheritance,  marriage,  or  relationship,  the  Con- 
fiscated Property  Liquidation  Committee  informs 
persons  owing  money,  be  it  contract,  debts,  rent,  or 
otherwise,  to  persons  on  whom  the  confiscation 
decision  applies,  that  they  would  refrain  from 
settling  any  debt  or  effect  any  settlement,  or  hand 
over  anything  to  anyone  except  to  the  Committee 
direct. 

Said  per.sons  should  furthermore  inform  the 
Committee  within  1  month  from  the  date  of  pub- 
lication of  this  notice,  of  the  amount  they  owe, 
and  the  date  on  which  it  falls  due.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  creditors  to  any  of  the  i^ersons  whose 
property  the  Revolutionary  Connnand  Council 
decided  to  confiscate  have  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee their  documents  proving  the  debt  not  later 
than  1  month  from  the  date  of  publication  of  this 
notice,  so  that  the  Committee  may  be  able  to 
register  their  claims. 


Claims  Payment  Made  by  Mexico 

Press  release  631  dated  November  10 

The  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
Manuel  Tello,  on  November  19  presented  to  Jolin 
M.  Cabot,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  the  Mexican  Government's 
check  for  $2,500,000,  U.S.  currency,  representing 
the  twelfth  annual  installment  due  to  the  Unitedl 
States  under  the  Claims  Convention  concludedl 
November  19,  1941.'  The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  requested  the  Ambassador  to  convey  to  his 
Government  an  expression  of  this  Govermnent's 
appreciation. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  convention,  Mexico^ 
agreetl  to  pay  the  United  States  $40,000,000,  U.S. 
currency,  in  settlement  of  certain  property  and 
other  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Government  of  Mexico,  as  described  in 
the  convention.  (Not  included  in  the  convention 
were  claims  based  upon  expropriation  of  petroleum 
properties  and  certain  minor  claims  enumerated  in 
the  convention.  Payment  on  the  oil  claims  was 
completed  in  1947.)  Payments  heretofore  made 
amount  to  $33,500,000.  With  the  present  pay- 
ment of  $2,500,000  the  balance  remaining  to  be  paidi 
amounts  to  $4,000,000  to  be  liquidated  during  the 
next  2  years. 
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Deparfmenr   of  Sfafe   Bu//ef{|ll 


The  Importance  of  U.S.-Latin  American  Trade 


by  John  M.  Cabot 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs  '■ 


Wlio  isn't  cheered  by  the  aionia  of  a  hot  cup  of 
coffee?  How  would  our  wheels  of  industry,  and 
government,  turn  without  it  ?  Is  it  a  pure  coinci-' 
dence  that  so  manj'  of  the  most  advanced  nations 
of  the  world  have  such  a  strong  liking  for  it? 

But  coffee  is  a  source  of  discord  as  well  as  pleas- 
ure. Between  the  i^roducer  who  remembers  dreary 
years  of  ruinous  prices  while  surplus  coffee  was 
burned,  and  the  consumer  who  finds  the  packaged 
coffee  he  is  accustomed  to  using  marked  up  again 
and  again  in  recent  years,  there  has  unfortunately 
arisen  considerable  misunderstanding.  That  is  re- 
grettable because  the  interests  of  each  require  that 
there  shall  be  an  adequate  supply  at  a  fair  price. 
It  is  doubly  unfortunate  because  it  tends  to  affect 
our  hemispheric  relations. 

You  are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  coffee 
in  our  hemispheric  trade  relations.  We  import 
$1.3  billion  of  it  annually  from  our  sister  republics. 
It  represents  better  than  three-eighths  of  Latin 
America's  total  export  trade.  For  some  countries 
the  percentage  is  much  higher — 80  percent  or  more 
in  Colombia,  El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala,  and 
over  70  percent  in  Brazil.  In  these  countries  cof- 
fee is  the  principal  employer.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  population  is  occupied  either  in  the  gi'ow- 
ing  or  the  preparation  of  coffee,  and  their  stand- 
ard of  living  depends  in  large  measure  on  the 
relative  prosperity  of  the  coffee  trade.  Without 
tlie  exchange  earned  from  sales  of  coffee,  the  pro- 
ducing countries  would  not  be  able  to  buy  abroad 
the  many  things  whicli  they  now  import  from 
the  United  States  and  from  Europe. 

Wliy,  then,  should  misunderstanding  have 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  trade  in  such  an  important 
commodity  ? 

The  fundamental  coffee  problem  is  always  the 
adjustment  of  supply  to  demand.  Demand  is  sub- 
ject to  fluctuations  of  a  cyclical  character  which 
are  not  entirely  predictable  and  such  fluctuations 


■  Address  made  before  the  National  Coffee  Association 
at  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  on  Nov.  16  (press  release  616  dated 
Nov.  12). 


are  even  greater  on  the  supply  than  on  the  demand 
side.  Also,  the  production  cycle  of  coffee  is  a  long 
one.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  increase  supplies 
rapidly  in  a  period  of  rising  demand.  The  reverse 
is  also  true.  Since  coffee  trees,  once  jilanted,  con- 
tinue to  produce  for  about  40  years,  it  is  even 
more  difficult  to  reduce  production  when  demand 
declines. 

Here  in  the  United  States  the  average  citizen 
knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  coffee  supply 
situation,  coffee  stocks  in  particular.  Many  are 
under  the  impression  that  there  is  still  a  surplus 
of  coffee  in  Brazil  and  that  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment is  deliberately  holding  stocks  off  the  market 
as  a  means  of  raising  the  price.  Surprising  as  it 
may  seem,  letters  have  come  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment within  the  past  6  months  from  individuals  in 
this  country  asking  whether  it  was  not  true  that 
Brazil  was  still  burning  coffee.  Actually,  as  you 
know,  world  consumption  of  coffee  has  exceeded 
world  production  for  the  past  several  years.  The 
excess  of  consumption  over  production  has  been 
supplied  from  stocks  carried  over  from  previous 
years,  and  these  are  now  virtually  exhausted. 

There  is  also  a  misconception  regarding  the  de- 
gree of  control  which  producing  countries  can 
exercise  over  production  and  price.  The  fact  that 
we  tend  to  speak  of  "Latin  America"  as  a  unit  con- 
tributes to  this  fallacy,  I  believe.  We  forget  that 
there  are  14  separate  countries  in  the  hemisphere 
exporting  coffee,  and  thousands  of  individual  pro- 
ducers in  each,  whose  interests  do  iiot  necessarily 
coincide.  We  assume  that  conflicting  crop  reports 
are  an  attempt  on  someone's  part  to  influence 
prices.  We  have  little  conception  of  the  difficul- 
ties involved  in  getting  adequate  statistical  data 
in  countries  where  communications  are  not  always 
well  developed,  and  producing  areas  are  widely 
separated. 

However,  we  in  the  United  States  have  no 
monopoly  on  misconceptions,  as  those  of  you  who 
have  traveled  south  realize.  There  is  a  general  be- 
lief in  Latin  America  that  we  are  not  dealing 
fairly  with  them  in  the  prices  we  pay  for  their 
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commodities — that  we  buy  their  coflfee,  their  metals 
and  tlieir  raw  materials  at  a  relatively  low  price 
and  that  the  prices  we  charge  for  manufactured 
goods  are  proportionately  too  high.  Actually, 
the  prices  whicli  the  Latin  American  countries  now 
receive  for  their  exports  in  relation  to  the  prices 
they  pay  for  their  imports  is  much  more  favorable 
to  them  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  World  AVar,  although  the  prices  of  some 
of  Latin  America's  exports  have  declined  during 
the  past  year.  On  the  basis  of  1939  prices  equaling 
100,  the  index  of  the  prices  of  our  exports  to 
Latin  America  rose  in  1952  to  192  but  the  index  of 
the  prices  of  our  imports  from  Latin  America  rose 
to  400.  The  present  level  of  coffee  prices,  espe- 
cially, is  favorable  to  the  producing  countries. 
Coffee  prices  are,  in  fact,  in  a  favorable  relation- 
ship not  only  to  the  prices  of  most  of  the  goods 
which  the  coffee-iiroducing  countries  import  from 
the  United  States  but  to  the  prices  of  most  other 
goods  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Latin 
America.  One  of  the  reasons  why  this  is  not  better 
understood  in  Latin  America  is  the  fact  that  infla- 
tionary prices  within  some  of  the  coffee-producing 
countries  have  gi'eatly  increased  the  costs  of 
producing  coffee. 

It  is  also  at  times  alleged  by  Latin  America 
that  we  are  trying  to  thwart  their  efforts  at  indus- 
trialization, in  order  to  assure  ourselves  of  raw 
materials  on  the  one  hand  and  markets  on  the 
other. 


Aid  to  Latin  American  Industry 

The  fact  is  that  this  is  the  exact  reverse  of 
the  truth.  We  have  steadily  sought  to  promote 
the  industrialization  of  Latin  America.  Since  the 
Export-Import  Bank  w^as  established  in  1934,  it 
has  made  loan  commitments  to  Latin  American 
countries  of  more  than  $2  billion  of  which  con- 
siderably more  than  one-half  has  been  connuitted 
since  1945.  Our  Technical  Cooperation  Program 
has  contributed  substantially  to  this  same  objec- 
tive. In  tliis  way  we  have  not  only  aided  in  pro- 
viding basic  facilities  to  encourage  industrializa- 
tion, but  also  have  cooperated  in  building  up  great 
industries  such  as  the  Volta  Eedonda  Steel  Mill 
in  Brazil.  We  have  also  looked  with  favor  on  tlie 
investment  of  American  i)nvate  capital  in  Latin 
America.  In  substantial  measure,  the  enormous 
progress  of  Latin  America  in  industrialization  in 
recent  years  has  been  due  to  our  positive 
cooperation. 

We  have  cooj)erated  in  tiie  industrialization  pro- 
grams of  our  sister  republics  precisely  because  we 
believe  that  it  is  in  our  interest  as  well  as  tiieirs 
to  cooperate  in  them.  We  feel  that  it  is  no  acci- 
dent that  our  total  trade  with  them  has  increased 
in  value  from  $1.0  billion  in  1939  to  $6.9  billion 
in  1952  and  in  volume  about  21/0  times.  The  rapid 
development  of  our    sister    republics,  far   from 


iiarming  the  market  for  American  goods,  lias 
vastly  increased  it.  The  rapid  development  of 
Latin  America's  facilities  and  natural  resources 
has  not  only  helped  Latin  America  to  industrial- 
ize and  to  supply  new  industries,  but  also  has  pro- 
vided increased  materials  for  our  industrial 
machine. 

We  have,  moreover,  a  definite  national  interest 
in  stable,  prosperous,  and  strong  neiglibors  in  this 
hemisphere  with  expanding  economies  and  rising 
living  standards.  We  appreciate  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  sturdy  young  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere in  maintaining  world  peace  and  resisting 
aggression  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come. 
We  know  that  nations  in  which  conditions  are 
economically  and  socially  sound  are  not  likely  to 
succumb  to  the  hypocritical  promises  of  Commu- 
nist agitators.  In  short,  it  is  important  for  us, 
for  political  as  well  as  economic  reasons,  that  our 
sister  republics  develop  their  economies  along 
sound  lines  as  rapidly  as  they  can. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  National  Coffee  Asso- 
ciation on  the  theme  which  you  have  chosen  for 
this  year's  convention,  "The  Challenge  Facing 
Coffee."  It  is  heartening  to  see  an  industry  fac- 
ing up  so  directly  to  its  problems.  One  of  these 
problems,  I  am  sure,  is  the  misunderstanding  re- 
garding the  present  coffee  situation  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Latin  America.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  convention  may  help  to  lessen  that 
misunderstanding.  The  membere  of  the  National 
Coffee  Association  appear  to  me  to  be  in  a  par- 
ticularly favorable  position  for  interpreting  their 
fellow  citizens  to  the  producing  countries  and  for 
explaining  producer  problems  to  consumers  in 
the  United  States,  which  is  now  almost  synony- 
mous with  the  body  politic.  You  know  the  prob- 
lems. You  have  the  contacts.  You  have  excel- 
lent press  coverage.  You  are  therefore  admirably 
situated  to  serve  as  moderators  when  differences 
arise,  and  you  can  do  nuich  to  correct  each  group's 
perspective  on  the  problems  of  the  other. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  it  is  im- 
portant to  clarify  our  problems  in  Latin  ^Vmerica 
and  avoid  misunderstandings,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  coffee  industry  and  from  the 
broader  standpoint  of  foreign  relations.  From 
the  trade  standpoint,  as  you  know,  developments 
which  result  in  material  unfairness  to  producere, 
or  consumers,  will  correct  themselves  in  the  long 
run,  and  in  the  process  any  temporary  advantage 
which  has  accruetl  to  either  party  may  be  more 
than  offset  with  the  reverse  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum. The  trade  is  too  fragmented  on  both  sides 
for  either  to  expect  to  reap  any  long-run  advan- 
tage at  the  expense  of  the  other.  But  there  is  a 
risk  that  a  lack  of  comprehension  of  basic  eco- 
nomic laws  nuiy  do  as  much  damage  as  actual 
market  manipulation  by  retarding  necessary  ad- 
justments. 

If  we  in  the  United  States  encourage  consumer  1 
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strikes  against  coffee  on  the  assumption  that  it 
will  bring  down  the  price,  we  may,  in  fact,  re- 
duce prices  temporarily.  But  if  the  high  price  is 
a  reflection  of  rising  labor  costs,  we  may  find  that 
labor  is  being  attracted  out  of  coffee  production 
into  some  other  field  and  that,  as  supply  falls  off, 
prices  go  higher  than  they  were  before.  Simi- 
I  larly,  producing  countries  which  take  the  position 
'  that  price  must,  willy-nilly,  be  kept  at  a  figure 
which  covers  the  cost  of  production  of  their  least 
i  efficient  producers  may  damage  their  own  inter- 
ests more  than  those  of  the  consumer.  If  prices 
are  supported  at  levels  which  are  unrealistic  in 
terms  of  competitive  costs  in  other  countries,  re- 
gardless of  the  cost  situation  in  the  price-support- 
ing counti'y,  it  will  not  be  long  before  lower  cost 
producers  are  increasing  their  plantings  and  tak- 
ing over  a  larger  share  of  the  market.  Corrections 
always  take  place  over  the  long  run,  but,  the 
longer  the  period  of  readjustment,  the  more  dras- 
tic it  will  be,  the  greater  the  resentment  engen- 
dered and  the  more  difficult  the  reconciliation  of 
viewpoints.  It  would  be  better  if  the  consumer 
could  appraise  the  situation  correctly  in  the  first 
instance  and  not  have  to  do  without  his  coffee.  It 
would  be  better  if  the  producer  could  be  made 
aware,  at  the  outset,  of  the  competitive  risks  in- 
volved in  policies  which  lead  to  overplanting  and, 
eventually,  to  surplus.  The  coffee  industry  will 
be  healthier,  producers,  dealers,  and  roasters  in- 
cluded, if  excessive  fluctuations  in  price  can  be 
avoided. 

Looking  now  beyond  the  coffee  trade's  own  in- 
terests, we  have  an  interest  as  a  government  in 
maximizing  our  trade  in  coffee  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  in  avoiding  misunderstandings  of  every 
sort.  Misunderstanding  and  mistrust,  given  the 
existing  international  situation,  can  retard  the 
economic  progress  of  the  hemisphere,  undermine 
our  solidarity  and  even  threaten  our  joint 
security. 


Coffee  and  Economic  Progress 

First,  consider  the  importance  of  an  expanding 
coffee  trade  to  the  hemisphere's  economic  prog- 
ress. Latin  America  is  in  the  midst  of  a  tremen- 
dous economic  expansion.  It  has  magnificent  un- 
developed resources;  it  has  a  rapidly  growing 
population;  and  it  has  the  ambition  to  develop  its 
resources  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  its 
people  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time.  It 
IS  to  our  interest  as  well  as  theirs  that  its  pro- 
ductive capacity  be  increased.  What  it  lacks  is 
capital.  Young  countries,  like  young  people,  do 
not  have  large  savings  to  draw  upon  and  must  rely 
m  current  income  to  obtain  the  capital  goods  and 
iquipment  which  they  need.  That  current  in- 
2ome  must  be  obtained,  in  large  measure,  in  a  good 
tnany  countries,  from  coffee.  It  is  the  one  big  cash 
;rop.    Even  today,  with  coffee  prices  at  the  high- 


est level  they  liave  ever  reached,  some  producing 
countries  are  in  a  difficult  foreign-exchange  posi- 
tion— not  because  they  are  not  basically  solvent, 
but  because  it  takes  time  for  investments  to  begin 
to  produce  income.  If  the  coffee  industry  should 
suffer  a  serious  depression,  not  only  would  it  in- 
tensify existing  balance-of-payments  problems, 
but  it  would  retard  the  flow  of  new  capital  into  the 
area  and  delay  investments  in  basic  facilities 
which  are  already  overdue. 

Most  of  these  countries  are  in  serious  need  of  in- 
creased electric  power,  of  better  transportation 
facilities,  of  more  warehouses,  of  all  kinds  of  im- 
provements that  are  fundamental  to  their  future 
growth.  They  can  obtain  a  part  of  the  capital 
they  require  by  borrowing,  but  a  major  part  must 
be  supplied  out  of  the  proceeds  of  their  export 
trade.  Even  their  ability  to  borrow  is  in  large 
measure  contingent  on  their  ability  to  meet  in- 
terest charges,  and  in  many  countries  this  means 
ability  to  sell  their  coffee.  I  have  noted  a  grow- 
ing awareness  in  Latin  America  lately  of  the  need 
for  expanding  exports  of  agricultural  products 
and  encouraging,  or  at  least  not  discouraging, 
production  of  those  commodities  in  which  these 
countries  have  a  clear  comparative  advantage. 

There  is  evidence  of  a  waning  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  some  governments  for  industrializa- 
tion at  any  cost,  and  a  more  realistic  approach  to 
development  problems.  As  the  difficulties  of  meet- 
ing increasing  exchange  obligations  with  a  limited 
exchange  availability  become  more  apparent,  the 
need  grows  for  examining  each  new  investment  in 
terms  of  the  contribution  it  can  make  to  balancing 
the  exchange  account  as  well  as  of  the  long-run 
contribution  which  it  can  make  to  general  eco- 
nomic development.  Regardless  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  foreign  capital,  domestic  capital  must  take 
primary  responsibility  for  each  country's  future 
development  and  for  the  elevation  of  living  stand- 
ards, and  if  it  is  to  do  this  successfully,  its  basic 
export  industries  must  be  kept  in  healthy  condi- 
tion. 

In  stressing,  as  I  have,  the  extent  to  which  mis- 
conceptions are  responsible  for  our  problems,  both 
in  trade  and  in  politics,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  full  knowledge  and  a  frank  discussion  will 
always  resolve  the  issues.  But  it  should,  at  a  mini- 
mum, serve  to  develop  tolerance,  both  on  our  part 
and  on  theirs,  as  we  observe  over  the  years  that 
neither  of  us  was  invariably  right.  There  are  rel- 
atively few  problems  which  admit  of  only  one  so- 
lution. We  should  never  fail  to  seek  the  broader 
view,  and  the  coffee  problem  is  but  one  of  many  to 
which  I  refer.  It  illustrates  many  of  the  ob- 
stacles we  face  in  seeking  to  promote  the  unity  of 
purpose  in  this  hemisphere  that  is  vital  to  the 
security  of  all  of  the  American  Republics.  The 
apparent  conflict  of  interest  between  the  coffee 
producer  in  Latin  America  and  the  consumer  in 
the  United  States  is  in  fact  a  common  interest 
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which  should  advance  us  on  the  path  of  our  com- 
mon destiny. 


A  Definition  of  Democracy 

Cordell  Hull  once  defined  democracy  as  the 
right  to  differ.  Surely  that  is  the  meaning  of  na- 
tionality and  sovereignty  in  the  modern  world; 
that  nations  with  diverse  heritages,  philosophies, 
and  capacities  may  seek  to  work  out  national  prob- 
lems in  the  differing  ways  their  respective  national 
geniuses  may  suggest.  In  the  free  world  coopera- 
tion between  nations  rests  on  consent,  not  coercion. 
We  are  prepared  to  cooperate  with  any  nation 
which  fulfills  its  international  responsibilities,  and 
for  that  reason  we  do  cooperate  with  nations  show- 
ing the  greatest  political,  economic,  and  social  di- 
versities. That  is  precisely  our  quarrel  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  it  seeks  to  impose  the  sterile  uni- 
formity of  its  Communist  tyranny  on  all  of  us. 

At  Yalta,  Stalin  insisted  that  any  nation  which 
wished  to  get  an  invitation  to  the  San  Francisco 
conference  had  to  prove  it  was  peace  loving  by 
declaring  war  on  tlie  Axis.  Today  there  are  re- 
spected voices  raised  in  the  United  States  to  say 
that  in  order  to  pi-omote  hemispheric  solidarity 
we  should  quarrel  with  those  sister  republics  in 
this  hemisphere  which  do  not  choose  to  mold 
themselves  in  our  image.  There  are  respected 
voices  in  Latin  America  which  have  joined  in 
shortsighted  clamor  against  the  United  States.  In 
any  foreign-policy  job  there  is  never  any  lack  of 
excellent  reasons  for  quarreling  if  one  so  chooses. 
Nevertheless,  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  task  of 
diplomacy  to  avoid  quarrels  rather  than  to  pro- 
mote them,  to  find  means  of  reducing  interna- 
tional frictions  rather  than  of  increasing  them.  Is 
it  not  curious  that  the  returning  war  hero  is 
greeted  with  tumultuous  parades,  while  the  diplo- 
mat who  avoids  an  unnecessary  war,  or  resolutely 
turns  from  the  road  leading  to  one,  is  greeted  with 
a  yawn  if  not  pilloried  in  the  press?  Surely  it  is 
better  to  avoid  unnecessary  wars  than  to  win  them, 
and  unnecessary  quarrels  often  lead  to  unneces- 
sary wars. 

I  question  whether  we  shall  promote  unity  and 
understanding  in  the  free  world  by  screaming 
imprecations  at  each  other  whenever  we  happen 
to  disagree.  We  shall,  of  course,  have  our  dis- 
agreements in  the  Americas.  Does  any  family 
agree  about  everything?  Let  us  never  forget, 
however,  the  bonds  of  sentiment  and  interest  which 
bind  the  American  family  of  nations  together  and 
let  us  disagree  without  a  public  brawl.  Does  it 
mean  nothing  to  us  in  the  United  States  that,  as 
we  have  loyally  sought  to  strengthen  the  family 
bonds  with  our  sister  American  Republics,  some 
of  the  voices  raised  against  us  have  been  stilled? 
If  we  unnecessarily  goad  oilier  American  voices 
to  speak  in  strident  discord  witli  ours,  can  we 
expect  to  get  across  our  vital  messages  to  our 
sister  republics,  and  to  the  M'(n-l(l  ? 
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If  the  voice  of  the  American  Republics  is  to 
be  strong,  clear  and  inspiring  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world  who  long  for  peace  and  security  but  do 
not  find  it,  it  must  not  rise  in  snarling  dissonance; 
it  must  be  lifted  up  in  confidence  and  harmony  in 
order  that  the  rest  of  the  world  may  know  that 
we  have  found  better  ways  of  solving  international 
disputes  than  by  throwing  hydrogen  bombs  on 
each  other;  that  justice,  not  might,  makes  right; 
that  strong  and  weak  can  live  together  in  mutual 
respect  and  cooperate  with  mutual  benefit. 

Four  weeks  ago  today  I  was  j)rivileged  to  be 
present  at  the  dedication  of  the  Falcon  Dam  by 
President  Ruiz  Cortines  and  President  Eisen- 
hower. The  ceremonies  were  held  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  unalloyed  cordiality  and  friendship.  As 
the  two  Presidents  stood  side  by  side  directly  on 
the  frontier  while  the  honors  were  rendered,  each 
before  the  plaque  he  had  unveiled,  I  must  confess 
I  was  deeply  moved.  Relations  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  have  not  always  been  as 
friendly  as  they  are  today.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
each  President  was  not  only  proud  to  be  repre- 
senting his  own  nation,  but  was  proud,  too,  to 
clasp  the  other's  hand  at  this  significant  intei*- 
national  ceremony — to  underline  to  the  world  what 
friendly  international  cooperation  can  accomplish. 
How  infinitely  better  that  nations  should  build  a 
dam  which  will  benefit  them  both,  rather  than 
two  forts  to  protect  themselves  each  from  the 
other !  No  beacon  that  all  the  generators  of  Falcon 
could  ever  light  could  be  brighter  than  this  one 
that  two  American  republics  have  lit  to  illuminate 
further  the  path  into  the  future  in  world  affair.s. 
Once  a<^ain  the  New  World  has  blazed  a  trail. 
From  that  path  we  must  never  permit  ourselves 
to  be  led  astray  by  our  unessential  differences. 
Let  us  follow  it  in  friendship  and  confidence, 
guided  by  the  splendor  of  our  Pan  American 
concepts. 


Import  Duties  on  Brier  Pipes 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  10 

In  identical  letters  to  Senator  Eugene  D. 
Millikin,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  Representative  Daniel  A.  Reed,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
President  on  November  10  declined  to  accept  the 
reconnnendation  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission for  certain  increases  in  duties  on  low- 
priced  brierwood  pipes. 

On  February  18,  10o3,  the  President  made  an 
interim  report  to  the  Congress  stating  that  he  was 
requesting  certain  additional  facts  from  the  Tariff 
Conunission  regarding  the  brier  pipe  case  before 
reaclunt!;  a  final  decision.* 
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In  his  letter  to  Senator  Millikin  and  Eepresenta- 
j  tive  Keed,  the  President  stated  that  he  has  now 
i  reviewed  the  supplemental  I'eport  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  ^  and  has  concluded  that  the  primary 
cause  of  the  industry's  difiiculty  does  not  appear, 
in  his  opinion,  to  be  imports  from  abroad,  but 
rather  a  shift  in  consumer  preference  away  from 
pipe-smoking.  He  does  not  believe,  therefore,  that 
an  increase  in  the  duty  on  brierwood  pipes,  as 
recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commission  under  the 
"Escape  Clause"  provision  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1951,  would  "remedy  such 
deterioration  as  has  taken  place  in  the  domestic 
industry." 


Text  of  the  President's  Letter 

November  10, 1953 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  On  February  18,  1953,  I 
made  an  interim  report  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
gard to  an  application  by  representatives  of  the 
domestic  brier  pipe  industry  for  an  investigation 
of  the  imports  of  brierwood  pipes  and  bowls. 
Kepresentatives  of  the  domestic  industry  had  con- 
tended that  these  imports  were  occurring  in  in- 
creased quantities  and  were  causing  or  threaten- 
ing to  cause  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
industry.  Accordingly,  they  had  asked  for  relief 
under  Section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 

Subsequently,  the  Tariff  Commission  had  con- 
ducted an  investigation  and  had  recommended 
certain  increases  in  duties  on  low-priced  brier- 
wood pipes.  However,  on  an  independent  review 
of  the  available  facts,  I  felt  that  the  record  was 
incomplete  in  some  respects  and  I  requested  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  furnish  certain  additional 
facts  regarding  the  brier  pipe  case. 

I  have  now  reviewed  the  Tariff  Commission's 
supplemental  report  submitted  in  response  to  my 
request  of  February  18.  The  report  has  proved 
most  helpful  in  clarifying  the  factual  issues  relat- 
ing to  the  case. 

Since  1947,  the  domestic  pipe  industry  has 
shown  an  overall  deterioration.  This  industry 
consisted,  in  April  1953,  of  13  concerns  employing 
more  than  5  production  workers  each,  and  em- 
ploying in  the  aggregate  1,225  persons.  As  the 
Tariff  Commission's  report  points  out,  this  repre- 
sents a  marked  decline  from  wartime  and  immedi- 
ate postwar  employment  levels.  This  deteriora- 
tion is  further  reflected  by  decreased  volume  of 
production,  closing  down  of  a  number  of  plants, 
and  poor  profit  experience  of  some  of  those  pro- 
ducers remaining  in  operation.  This  develop- 
ment was  due  partly  to  the  unloading,  on  the 
market  by  the  government  of  several  million  pipes 

'  Copies  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  report  on  the  brier 
pipe  ease  and  of  the  supplemental  report  may  be  obtained 
from  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 


from  its  war  surplus  stocks  following  World  War 
II.  However,  the  same  period  has  seen  the  return 
to  the  American  market  of  foreign  suppliers.  Like 
many  other  imports  which  had  disappeared  during 
the  war,  brier  pipes  from  abroad  returned  in 
steadily  increasing  volume  from  1947  to  1951, 
finally  reaching  levels  higher  than  before  the  war. 

Tlie  Tariff  Commission,  in  pursuance  of  its  man- 
date under  Section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act,  found  that  this  revival  of  imports 
had  contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  domestic 
industry  and  that  part  of  the  responsibility  was 
attributable  to  the  tariff  treatment  accorded  the 
brier  pipe  industry  under  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 

Under  the  existing  law,  the  Tariff  Commission 
must  make  recommendations  for  remedial  action 
when  it  finds  that  a  domestic  industry  is  being 
seriously  injured  by  increased  imports  resulting 
"in  whole  or  in  part"  from  the  existing  customs 
treatment  under  a  trade  agreement.  The  law, 
however,  lays  upon  the  President  the  responsi- 
bility of  weighing  these  recommendations  and  of 
making  a  final  determination  on  the  basis  of  them. 
Eeasons  of  public  policy  or  national  interest  which 
lie  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Tariff  Commission's 
field  of  inquiry  may,  from  time  to  time,  enter  into 
this  final  judgment  of  the  Commission's  findings: 
or  the  effect  of  a  tariff  concession  on  a  given  indus- 
try may  be  deemed  of  such  little  consequence  that 
an  increase  in  the  duty  would  not  substantially 
improve  the  situation. 

In  the  present  case,  the  primary  cause  of  the 
domestic  industry's  difficulty  appears  to  be  a  shift 
in  consumer  preference.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  total  annual  sales  in  the  United  states 
of  brierwood  pipes  have  fallen  off  from  a  peak  of 
20.7  million  in  1948  to  14  million  in  1952.  Since 
the  increase  in  annual  imports  of  brier  pipes  dur- 
ing the  period  was  less  than  2  million,  it  seems 
apparent  that  the  major  part  of  this  loss  has  been 
due  to  decline  in  consumer  demand.  Strong  evi- 
dence for  this  view  is  also  provided  by  the  sharp 
decrease  in  domestic  consumption  of  pipe  tobacco 
in  recent  years.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  the 
latest  estimates  indicate  that  the  decline  in  pipe 
sales  in  this  country  has  continued  into  the  first 
half  of  1953.  In  other  words,  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  clear  and  sharp  decrease  in  pipe- 
smoking  in  this  country. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  I  am  not  per- 
suaded that  the  industry's  difficulty  is  due  pri- 
marily to  increased  imports  under  the  existing 
trade  agreement  rates  nor  that  the  application  of 
the  Tariff  Commission's  recommendations  under 
the  "escape  clause"  procedure  would  remedy  such 
deterioration  as  has  taken  place  in  the  domestic 
industry.  Accordingly  I  have  decided  not  to  act 
upon  the  Tariff  Commission's  recommendation  to 
increase  the  duty  on  brierwood  pipes. 

Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 


November  30,   J  953 
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Mission  of  USIA  Defined 

Wlilte  House  press  release  dated  October  28 

Statement  by  the  President 

In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  in  accordance 
■with  pertinent  statutes  and  Presidential  directives, 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  [Uslv] 
shall  be  guided  by  the  following: 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  shall  be  to  submit  evidence  to  peoples 
of  other  nations  by  means  of  communication  tech- 
niques that  the  objectives  and  policies  of  the 
United  States  are  in  harmony  with  and  will  ad- 
vance their  legitimate  aspirations  for  freedom, 
progress  and  peace. 

2.  The  purpose  in  paragraph  1  above  is  to  be 
carried  out  primarily : 

a.  By  explaining  and  interpreting  to  foreign 

geoples  the  objectives  and  policies  of  the  United 
tates  Government. 

b.  By  depicting  imaginatively  the  con-elation 
between  United  States  policies  and  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

c.  By  unmasking  and  countering  hostile  at- 
tempts to  distort  or  to  frustrate  the  objectives  and 
policies  of  the  United  States. 

d.  By  delineating  those  important  aspects  of  the 
life  and  culture  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
which  facilitate  understanding  of  the  policies  and 
objectives  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 


Letter  to  the  President  From  Theodore  C.  Streibert, 
United  States  Information  Agency  Director 

October  27,  1953 

My  dear  Mr.  President  :  On  August  1  of  this 
year,  by  authority  of  your  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  8 '  approved  by  the  Congress,  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  came  into  being  as  a 
separate  independent  agency  reporting  to  you 
througli  the  National  Security  Council. 

The  operations  of  the  Agency — embraciiig 
among  others  the  Voice  of  America,  the  U.  S. 
Libraries  overseas,  the  motion  picture  service,  and 
the  press  and  publications  service — were  all  for- 
merly activities  of  the  Dej^artment  of  State.  We 
receive  daily  foreign  policy  guidance  from  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Since  August  1,  we  have  been  engaged  in  organ- 
izing the  Agency  under  tlie  new  set-up  and  re- 
programming  our  activities  within  the  hmitations 
of  the  present  appropriation.  The  new  statement 
of  mission  for  the  Agency,  adopted  at  last  week's 
meeting  of  the  National  Security  Council,  is  a 
great  stride  forward.  It  is  of  supreme  importance 
to  us — and  indeed  to  the  American  people — be- 
cause it  clearly   defines  the  broad  lines  within 


i 


it, 


which,  I  am  convinced,  our  overseas  information 
service  can  do  an  effective  job. 

It  reflects  the  recommendations  of  the  Senate's 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Overseas  Information 
Programs  chaired  by  Senator  Bourke  B.  Hicken- 
looper  of  Iowa,  which  proposed  on  June  15,  1953 
certain  changes  to  strengthen  the  foreign  infor- 
mation program. 

It  also  embodies  the  concept  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  International  Infoi'ination  Activi- 
ties (William  H.  Jackson  Committee)  .^  This  con- 
cept is  that  psychological  activities  and  psycho- 
logical strategy  do  not  exist  apart  from  official 
policies  and  actions. 

Under  this  new  mission,  avoiding  a  propagan- 
distic  tone,  the  Agency  will  emphasize  the  com- 
munity of  interest  that  exists  among  freedom- 
loving  peoples  and  show  how  American  objectives 
and  policies  advance  the  legitimate  interests  of 
such  peoples. 

We  shall  therefore  concentrate  on  objective,! 
factual  news  reporting  and  appropriate  commen- 
taries, designed  to  present  a  full  exposition  of 
important  United  States  actions  and  policies, 
especially  as  they  affect  individual  countries  and 
areas. 

In  presenting  facts  we  shall  see  to  it  that  they 
are  not  distorted  and  that  their  selection  does  not 
misrepresent  a  given  situation. 

We  shall  make  sure  that  the  tone  and  content 
of  our  material  is  forceful  and  direct,  but  we  shal]||() 
avoid  a  strident  or  antagonistic  note. 

This  does  not,  of  course,  preclude  us  from  maks 
ing  forceful,  factual  refutations  of  false  accusa- 
tions such  as  those  tliat  come  from  the  Soviet  com- 
munist portion  of  the  world. 

The  new  approach  will  be  harder  hitting  thar  k 
previous  more  diffuse  approaches  because  it  is 
based  on  the  idea  of  getting  across  a  message  that 
will  be  convincing.  Facts,  and  comment  associ- 
ated with  facts,  are  more  compelling  than  accusa^ 
tions  and  unsupported  assertions  on  a  wide  varietj 
of  issues. 

From  here  on  the  Agency  will  pinpoint  its 
activities  on  fewer  but  more  vital  programs. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Jackson  Committee,  the 
American  people  share  fundamental  beliefs  and 
values  with  millions  of  other  men  and  women  wf 
are  attempting  to  win  to  our  side,  which  should  bt 
made  clear  to  other  peoples.  These  include  belie! 
in  a  Deity,  in  individual  and  national  freedom,  ir 
the  right  to  ownershii)  of  property  and  a  deceni 
standard  of  living,  in  the  common  humanity  of  al] 
men,  and  in  tiic  vision  of  a  peaceful  world  with 
nations  compromising  their  differences  and  co- 
operating in  the  United  Nations. 

Wq  must  make  every  effort  to  show  the  muta 
ality  of  our  interests  and  goals  with  legitimate 
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^oals  of  other  peopl&s.  We  must  explain  those 
goals  in  ways  that  will  cause  other  peoples  to  join 
iwith  us  in  achieving  them. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  under  these  more  clearly 
defined  objectives  there  will  be  greater  opportu- 
nity for  us  to  use  the  resources  of  patriotic  private 
American  business  and  non-Governmental  groups 
in  support  of  the  information  program.  Private 
gidiips  have  given  splendid  support  in  the  past, 
and  we  i>lan  an  intensive  drive  to  further  increase 
til  is  support  and  thus  multiply  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program. 

The  content  of  the  new  directive  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  all  our  posts  in  77  countries  throughout 
the  world,  so  that  they  may  have  the  immediate 
benefit  of  this  guidance. 


Inclusion  of  Atrocities  Item 
on  General  Assembly  Agenda 

Statements  hy  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  ^ 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  November  2 

The  U.S.  delegation  requested  on  October 
30  that  there  be  included  in  the  agenda  of  the 
piesent  session  of  the  General  Assembly  an  item 
entitled  "Question  of  Atrocities  Committed  by  the 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communist  Forces 
Against  U.N.  Prisoners  of  War  in  Korea."  In 
compliance  with  Rule  20  of  the  Rules  of  Pro- 
ceilure,  I  submitted  an  Explanatory  Memorandum 
on  this  proposal.- 

The  relevance  and  importance  of  this  subject 
in  the  General  Assembly  rests  on  a  clear  historical 
record.  The  many  thousands  of  atrocities  which 
have  been  uncovered  were  connnitted  against 
armed  forces  acting  under  the  U.N.  Unified  Com- 
mand— acting  pursuant  to  a  mandate  from  the 
United  Nations  to  repel  aggression  in  Korea 
and  restore  international  peace  and  security  in 
the  area.  In  addition,  atrocities  were  committed 
against  the  civilian  population  in  Korea.  The 
authors  of  these  atrocities  were  the  same  North 
Korean  and  Chinese  Communist  armed  forces 
against  whose  aggressive  action  the  United 
Nations  forces  were  fighting. 

Evidence  of  the  commission  of  these  atrocities 
began  to  appear  in  the  late  summer  of  1950,  after 
the  U.N.  forces,  in  their  advance  from  the  Pusan 
perimeter,  overran  the  rear  areas  of  the  enemy. 
Further  atrocities  were  discovered  after  the  first 
Chinese  Communist  offensive  had  been  repelled 
in  the  spring  of  1951. 


This  evidence  continued  to  be  collected  all  dur- 
ing the  3-year  course  of  the  hostilities.  Delay  in 
official  publication  of  the  evidence  until  the  pres- 
ent time  was  due,  first,  to  our  wish  to  include  the 
additional  and  corroborating  evidence  which 
could  only  come  from  returning  U.N.  prisoners 
after  their  repatriation ;  secondly,  to  the  thought 
that  premature  publication  of  these  reports  might 
jeopardize  repatriation  of  some  of  our  forces  in 
Communist  hands;  and,  lastly,  because,  after  these 
individuals  had  been  repatriated  and  had  reported, 
time  was  required  for  careful  evaluation  and  re- 
view of  their  reports,  and  of  all  other  evidence 
obtained,  by  qualified  authorities. 

In  view  of  this  record,  and  in  view  of  the  con- 
cern of  the  U.N.  for  observance  of  international 
standards  of  civilized  conduct,  this  question  of 
atrocities  against  U.N.  forces  is  properly  and 
necessarily  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  General 
Assembly.  This  would  be  so  even  if  the  atrocities 
had  been  committed  exclusively  against  members 
of  the  armed  forces  of  my  country.  It  is  true 
all  the  more  since  a  large  proportion  of  the  vic- 
tims belonged  not  only  to  the  armed  forces  and 
civilian  population  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
whose  territoi-y  had  been  violated  by  the  aggres- 
sion, but  also  in  many  cases  to  military  units  of 
other  member  nations  which  were  fighting  loyally 
as  components  of  the  United  Nations  Unified 
Command. 

I  therefore  urge,  Madam  Chairman,  that  this 
item  be  included  in  the  agenda  of  the  present 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.^ 


I  just  wish  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I 
intend  to  keep  within  the  spirit  of  your  injunction 
and  confine  myself  to  arguing  that  this  is  an  im- 
portant enough  matter  to  go  on  the  agenda  so  that 
the  merits  can  be  dealt  with  there.  I  will  not  try 
to  deal  with  the  merits  here  today. 

It  is  really  deplorable  that  Mr.  Vyshinsky 
should  argue  against  putting  this  on  the  agenda. 
His  contention  that  there  is  not  enough  material 
is  disproven  simply  by  looking  at  this  document, 
which  is  an  extract  of  material  from  the  Interiin 
Historical  Report,  ^Yar  Crimes  Division,  Judge 
Advocate's  Section,  Korean  Communication  Zone, 
cumulative  to  June  30,  1953.  This  material  has 
been  published — most  of  it  has — and  it  certainly 
shows  there  is  a  great  deal  of  material,  certainly 
plenty  to  justify  putting  it  on  the  agenda. 

Madam  President,  in  doing  this,  we  do  not  con- 
sider that  we  are,  in  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  words,  intro- 
ducing a  complication  to  peace.  If  we  thought  we 
were  doing  that,  we  would  not  be  doing  what  we 
are  today.  Our  action  is  not  adding  any  difficulty 
at  all  to  the  talks  going  on  at  Panmunjom.     We 


■  Made  on  Nov.  2  in  the  General  Committee. 
=  Bulletin  of  Nov.  16, 1953,  p.  685. 
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do  not  believe  that  human  affairs  can  be  conducted 
on  the  basis  of  suppressing  the  truth,  or  on  the 
basis  of  ignoring  evil,  or  that  anything  sound  or 
good  or  lasting  can  be  built  on  the  basis  of  sweep- 
ing things  under  the  rug  as  tliough  they  hadn't 
happened.  We  believe  that  something  is  owed  to 
the  memory  of  the  tragic  victims  of  these  atroci- 
ties and  that  simply  to  allow  their  suffering  to  pass 
into  oblivion  is  not  right.  In  the  larger  sense, 
therefoi-e,  what  we  are  doing  is  in  the  interests  of 
peace  and  in  the  interests  of  better  human  rela- 
tions in  the  future. 


Statement  in  Plenary  Session 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  November  11 

On  October  30,  the  United  States  requested  that 
there  be  included  in  the  agenda  of  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  an  item  entitled 
"Question  of  Atrocities  Committed  by  the  North 
Korean  and  Chinese  Communist  Forces  Against 
United  Nations  Prisoners  of  War  in  Korea."  On 
the  following  clay,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
procedure,  I  submitted  an  explanatory  memoran- 
dum on  this  proposed  agenda  item.  This  memo- 
randum, and  my  oral  statement  to  the  General 
Committee,  noted  the  accumulation  of  evidence 
that  atrocities  had  been  committed  by  the  aggres- 
sor forces  in  Korea  against  many  thousands  of 
captured  military  personnel  of  the  United  Nations 
Unified  Command,  representing  several  national 
contingents,  as  well  as  against  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  Korea. 

Let  it  be  repeated  that  it  has  only  recently  be- 
come possible  to  present  anything  like  a  complete 
and  balanced  picture  of  the  atrocities  and  other 
wrongful  acts  which  the  aggressor  forces  com- 
mitted. The  evidence  accumulated  by  United 
States  military  authorities  in  Korea  during  the 
three  years  of  warfare  had  to  be  carefully  ana- 
lyzed and  evaluated.  Furthermore,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  await  the  repatriation  of  our  surviving 
prisoners  of  war,  following  the  armistice,  in  order 
to  receive  their  testimony  corroborating  and  add- 
ing to  the  information  we  already  had. 

There  are  herewith  submitted  four  fundamental 
reasons  why  the  General  Assembly  should  consider 
this  evidence  and  its  implications. 

The  first  reason  is  the  simple  fact  that  the  acts 
in  question  were  committed  by  forces  engaged  in 
an  act  of  military  aggression,  so  recognized  by  the 
United  Nations. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  acts  in  question 
were  committed  against  the  military  forces  which 
the  United  Nations  sent  to  repel  that  aggression, 
as  well  as  against  the  people  of  the  country  which 
the  aggressors  were  trying  to  conquer. 

The  third  reason  is  that  these  acts  by  their  very 
nature,  mass  murder  and  many  other  heinous  acts, 


are  of  a  character  which  grossly  violates  principles  { 
of  common  humanity  and  decency.     Such  prin-l 
ciples,  in  fact,  are  so  basic  that  their  observance! 
in  war  itself  has  been  agreed  to  in  solemn  con- 
ventions having  the  force  of  international  law. 
To  the  extent  that  tlie  United  Nations  is  interested! 
in  the  observance  of  such  principles,  and  specifi- 
cally in  the  observance  of  international  law,  we;' 
submit  that  on  this  ground  alone  it  could  not  well  i 
ignore  the  history  of  their  wholesale  violation  by 
the  aggressor  forces  in  Korea.  , ! 

The  fourth  reason  is  that  the  forces  which  com-  ■  i 
mitted  these  acts  still  stand  today,  fully  mobilized, 
and  fully  armed,  north  of  tlie  demilitarized  zone 
in  Korea.  Thus  we  must  recognize,  in  the  midst 
of  our  prayers  and  labors  for  genuine  peace,  that 
this  story  of  inhuman  warfare  is  not  brought  out 
of  a  forgotten  past  but  bears  directly  on  the 
pressing  problems  of  the  present. 

For  these  reasons,  Madam  President,  I  urge  that 
this  item  be  included  in  the  agenda  of  the  present 
session  of  the  General  Assernbly.* 


U.S.  Objective  in  Discussion 
of  "Germ  Warfare"  Charges 

Statement  hy  Henry  Ford  II 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly^ 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  November  3 

The  objective  of  the  United  States  in  the  discus-i 
sion  of  this  item  was  to  bring  the  truth  before  the 
world  so  that  these  dreadful  things  would  neven 
happen  again.  Two  main  events  have  taken  place 
since  the  General  Assembly  last  April  passed  its 
resolution  calling  for  an  impartial  investigation 
of  the  charges  of  use  by  the  United  Nations  forces 
of  bacteriological  warfare.  The  first  event  was 
that  the  Rejniblic  of  Korea  and  Japan  indicated 
their  acceptance  of  the  investigation.  The  Clii- 
nese  and  North  Korean  Communists  did  not  reply 
to  the  communication  of  the  President  of  the  Sev- 
enth General  Assembly  on  this  subject.  The  sec- 
ond event  related  to  certain  materials  introduced.' 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  connection  with  the  debate] 
on  this  item  in  the  Seventli  General  Assembly.  I 
am  referring  to  the  so-called  "confessions"  of  si 
American  fliers  that  thej'  had  waged  bacteriologi' 
cal  warfare  over  North  Korea  and  China. 

These  fliers  had  been  repatriated  and  liad  indi' 
cated  their  so-called  "confessions"  were  obtainedw 


*  Iiulusion  of  the  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  Gener 
Assembly  was  agreed  upon  on  Nov.  11  by  a  vote  of  63-6| 
(Soviet  bloc)  -2. 

'  Made  in  plenary  session  on  Nov.  3. 
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under  coercion  and  torture.  My  Government 
brought  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  and 
also  indicated  to  the  Committee  the  significance 
of  the  entire  bacteriological  warfare  campaign  in 
relation  to  the  general  political  tactics  of  world- 
wide Communist  imperialism.® 

t?ince  the  resolution  of  the  Seventh  General 
Assembly  is  still  operative,  my  Government  saw 
no  occasion  for  any  further  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject. An  impartial  investigation  can  be  conducted 
pursuant  to  that  resolution,  any  time  that  the  Chi- 
nese or  North  Korean  Communists  indicate  their 
willingness  to  cooperate. 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  introduced  into  the 
Committee  discussion  a  resolution "  calling  upon 
all  states  which  have  not  acceded  to  or  ratified  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  June  17, 1925,  for  the  "prohibi- 
tion of  use  of  bacteriological  weapons  to  accede  to 
the  Protocol  or  ratify  it."  This  Soviet  resolution 
was  properly  described  in  the  Committee  as  a  "red 
herring,"  totally  irrelevant  to  the  question  which 
the  Committee  was  discussing.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  sole  motive  of  the  action  of  the  Soviet 
Union  was  to  cast  an  aspersion  on  my  Goveriunent 
and  thus  divert  attention  from  a  debate  which  it 
could  not  win. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Can- 
ada, Colombia,  France,  and  New  Zealand  intro- 
duced into  the  Committee,  and  the  Committee  ac- 
cepted, a  proposal  *  to  refer  to  the  Disarmament 
Commission  the  draft  resolution  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  My  Government  supported  this  resolution 
in  the  Committee  and  will  vote  for  it  today.  The 
entire  question  of  the  elimination  of  bacteriologi- 
cal warfare  as  well  as  of  other  major  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  properly  belongs  in  the  Disarma- 
ment Commission.  The  Soviet  Union  has  reintro- 
duced into  the  General  Assembly  the  same  resolu- 
tion which  it  presented  to  the  Committee.  The 
adoption  by  this  Assembly  of  the  resolution  ap- 
proved in  the  Committee  in  the  view  of  my  Gov- 
ernment will  make  unnecessary  a  vote  on  the 
Soviet  resolution. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  debate  on  this  matter 
has  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  that  these  frightful 
charges  of  the  use  of  bacteriological  warfare  by 
U.N.  forces  in  Korea  are  totally  unfounded  and 
are  false.  I  further  hope  that  all  states  will  con- 
sider thoroughly  the  significance  of  such  a  cam- 
paign of  falsehood  in  relation  to  the  broader  sub- 
ject of  the  political  tensions  now  engulfing  the 
world. 


'  For  text  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Mayo's  statement  in  Com- 
mittee I,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  9,  1953,  p.  641. 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/L.67. 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/L.68.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by 
Committee  I  on  Oct.  31  by  a  vote  of  47-0-13  and  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  Nov.  3  by  a  vote  of  47-0-12.  The 
Soviet  draft  was  not  put  to  a  vote  in  either  the  Committee 
or  the  plenary  session. 


Continuation  of  Assistance 
to  Arab  Refugees 

Statement  hy  James  P.  Richards 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly ' 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  November  4 

My  delegation  has  examined  the  report  of  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Acting  Di- 
rector and  the  Advisory  Commission  on  the  meas- 
ures which  should  be  taken  by  the  Assembly  in 
the  difficult  and  protracted  problems  of  the  Arab 
refugees  from  Palestine.^  We  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  cosponsor  a  resolution  ^  which  is  de- 
signed to  continue  the  measures  of  assistance  to 
the  refugees  which  have  been  initiated  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  past  and  which  have 
justly  received  such  widespread  support  from  the 
international  community. 

We  are  especially  gratified  that  Egyj^t,  Jordan, 
and  Syria,  states  so  directly  concerned  with  the 
refugee  problem,  have  joined  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission of  the  Unrwa  in  the  past  year.  The 
counsel  of  their  representatives  has  been  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Agency  in  the  conduct  of  its  dif- 
ficult operations.  I  am  certain  that  their  assist- 
ance will  be  of  continued  value  to  the  Unrwa. 
My  delegation  has  also  been  glad  to  note  the  inter- 
est of  the  Republic  of  Lebanon  in  joining  the  Com- 
mission and  in  adding  weight  and  support  to  the 
Agency's  program  looking  to  the  improvement 
of  living  conditions  of  the  refugees  and  to  the 
time  when  much  larger  numbers  of  the  refugees 
can  become  self-supporting. 

The  problem  of  the  Palestine  refugees  is  com- 
plex. The  reasons  for  their  plight,  tneir  present 
difficulties,  and  their  future  all  are  intertwined  in 
the  web  of  the  economics  and  politics  of  the  Near 
East.  It  is  therefore  important  that  we  should 
separate  out  clearly  in  our  thinking  those  issues 
which  now  concern  this  Committee  in  dealing 
with  the  specific  item  on  our  agenda  and  the  spe- 
cific resolution  which  we  are  considering.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  do  this,  and  clearly  realize  what 
is  relevant  at  this  time,  discarding  irrelevancies, 
we  can  make  progress  in  alleviating  the  lot  of  the 
refugees  and  in  rehabilitating  many  thousands  of 
them.  It  is  important  to  limit,  on  this  occasion, 
our  topics  to  those  of  economic  and  humanitarian 
considerations.  We  must  recall  that  the  Unrwa 
necessarily  operates  within  a  political  framework 
which  is  not  of  its  own  making.    Fortunately,  the 


'  Made  on  Nov.  4  in  the  Ad  Hoe  Political  Committee. 

'  U.  N.  docs.  A/2470  and  A/2470/Add.  1. 

'  U.  N.  doc.  A/C.  72/L.  12,  sponsored  by  France.  Turkey, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  The  Com- 
mittee adopted  the  resolution  on  Nov.  12  by  a  vote  of 
46-0-5  (Soviet  bloc). 
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text  of  the  draft  resolution  which  is  before  us 
presents  in  clear  and  precise  terms  the  essentials 
of  present  concern  to  this  Committee. 

In  tlie  first  place,  the  resolution  in  its  preamble 
establishes  once  more  the  appropriate  setting  for 
the  Unrwa  operations.  Its  assistance  to  the 
Arab  refugees  in  no  way  prejudices  the  rights  of 
the  refugees. 

In  the  second  place,  the  resolution  calls  for  a 
continuation  of  the  Agency's  mandate  for  an- 
other 3'ear — an  essential  legislative  act  if  the 
Unuw.v  is  to  continue  its  life  beyond  June  30, 1954. 

In  tlie  third  place,  the  resolution  sets  a  goal  for 
the  relief  operations  of  the  Agency  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  enables  relief  operations  to  continue 
in  tlie  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  resolution  continues  the 
availability  of  the  project  fund  of  $200  million, 
establislied  at  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Assembly, 
until  June  30,  1955. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  resolution  requests  the 
Negotiating  Committee  for  Extra-Budgetary 
Funds  to  obtain  from  governments  the  contribu- 
tions necessary  to  meet  the  Agency's  needs,  which 
have  proved  to  be  larger  than  the  requirements 
forecast  in  January  1952,  when  the  General  As- 
sembly established  the  3-year  program  of  relief 
and  reliabilitation. 

In  the  sixth  j^lace,  the  resolution  authorizes  an 
increase  in  the  membership  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission. We  gladly  support  this  proposal.  My 
delegation  is  aware,  however,  of  the  delicate  bal- 
ance necessarily  existing  between  the  management 
of  an  operating  agency  of  Unrwa's  character 
and  its  board  of  advisers;  it  may  well  prove  tliat 
to  expedite  the  daily  operations  of  the  Agency  it 
will  he  best  for  the  Advisory  Commission  to  con- 
cern itself  primarily  with  broad  policy  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Director  of  the  Agency. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  my  Government  is  increasingly 
concerned  with  the  magnitude  of  the  refugee  prob- 
lem and  tlie  delays  in  finding  measures  to  solve  it 
in  whole  or  in  part.  It  is  my  duty  to  make  our 
position  clear  to  all  concerned  at  this  time.  It 
would  be  no  kindness  to  the  refugees,  nor  to  the 
Near  Eastern  countries  so  deeply  concerned  with 
this  i)roblem,  if  I  now  leave  unsaid  those  things 
wiiich  will,  in  the  opinion  of  my  delegation,  atfect 
the  f  ut  lire  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  United  States  is  not  prepared,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  my  delegation,  and  in  the  words  of  one  of 
our  congressional  committees  which  considered 
the  problem  at  length  during  the  past  summer,  "to 
bear  indefinitely  so  large  a  share  of  the  burden  in- 
volved in  this  situation  when  Israel  aiul  the  Arab 
States  show  so  little  initiative  in  helping  to  settle 
the  matter  among  themselves.  There  is  a  very 
real  danger  that  the  longer  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  supply  relief  money,  the  less  desire  there 
will  be  on  the  [nut  of  the  states  in  the  ai'ea  to  make 
real  efforts  on  their  own  to  liquidate  the  problem." 
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It  is  with  a  background  of  continuous  support 
in  the  past,  however,  that  my  delegation  now  looks 
to  the  countries  of  the  area,  which  are  primarily 
concerned  and  which  have  primary  I'esponsibility,    J 
for  constructive  solutions.  ' 

My  delegation  has  noted  with  interest  the  four  : 
program  agreements  concluded  during  the  year  i 
with  Egypt,  Libj'a,  Jordan,  and  Syria,  as  indica-  i 
tive  of  cooperation  with  the  Unrwa  program. 
Progress  in  carrying  out  specific  projects  of  ben-  i 
efit  to  the  refugees  will  be  followed  with  great  in- 
terest. We  believe  that  a  determined  effort  to  turn  , 
these  prospects  into  realities  can  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East  and  of 
the  free  world.    Continuation  of  sul 


f 
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ibstantial  con- 
tributions to  the  UxRWA  program  will,  inevitably, 
be  determined  by  the  progress  which  is  made  in 
the  months  ahead. 

We  also  believe  that  the  interests  of  both  the 
Palestine  refugees  and  of  Israel  herself  make  it 
important  for  Israel  to  take  further  steps  with  a 
minimum  of  delay  in  discharge  of  the  responsi- 
bilities she  has  accepted  for  compensating  the  Pal- 
estine refugees,  and  that  Israel  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  renew  consideration  of  the  responsibility 
for  and  the  possibilities  of  repatriation. 

Ready  as  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
abroad  may  be  to  help  with  services  and  funds,  the 
progi-ams  so  far  proposed  cannot  hope  to  solve  the 
problem  for  more  than  the  320,000  refugees  who 
would  be  rendered  self-supporting,  as  estimated 
in  the  Acting  Director's  report.  No  programs  are 
yet  under  consideration  for  the  remaining  500,000. 
We  look  for  a  real  disposition,  both  in  the  Arab 
States  and  in  Israel,  to  take  bold  and  statesman- 
like measures  to  assure  the  success  of  the  programs 
now  envisaged  and  of  others  which  must  bei 
developed. 

The  governments  of  these  countries  are  well 
aware  of  the  following  facts,  as  they  most  certainly 
apply  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the- 
refugees.  No  government  can  speak  authorita- 
tively on  behalf  of  the  refugees  as  a  whole.  They 
have  lost  their  homes,  their  possessions,  and  im 
most  cases  their  livelihood,  and  have  been  paid  no 
compensation  in  exchange.  Few  have  thus  far 
been  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes.  They  are 
in  most  instances  unable  to  lind  work  in  the  coun- 
tries which  give  them  shelter,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  ^lauy  thousands  are  living  in  temporary 
shelter,  founded  by  Unrwa,  close  to  the  borders 
of  Israel. 

In  such  a  situation  may  be  found  the  basis  of 
eternal  hates  and  the  seeds  of  future  wars. 

Only  in  a  spirit  of  compassion  can  the  problems 
of  the  refugees,  as  well  as  other  associated  i)rob- 
lenis  in  that  area,  be  solved.  Only  by  an  exhibition 
of  this  spirit  can  the  parties  involved  reasonably 
expect  the  United  Nations  to  continue  to  pour  out 
money  in  direct  relief;  only  by  the  spirit  of  give 
and  take,  if  you  please,  in  a  world  grown  very 
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I  small  in  recent  years  and  ever  more  conscious  of 

I  things  of  the  spirit,  can  any  nation  or  any  people 
expect  the  permanent  blessing  of  our  Creator  or 
the  confidence  of  mankind. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  how  can  Unrwa 
hope  to  assist  many,  many  thousands  of  those 
refugees  to  earn  their  liveliliood  unless  real  and 
immediate  progress  is  made  toward  the  maxinmm 
utilization  of  local  resources'^ 

Is  it  not  possible,  as  a  start,  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  Jordan  waters  on  the  basis  of  equity  and 
economy,  dedicating  a  fair  share  of  the  benefits 
which  could  be  thus  obtained  to  those  refugees  who 
cliose  to  settle  in  the  Jordan's  watershed?  In 
order  to  be  fully  informed  on  the  potentials  of  the 
development  of  the  Jordan,  the  Unrwa  has  sought 
and  secured  the  best  engineering  advice.  The  re- 
jHirt  recently  released  on  the  unified  development 
of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  one  which  must  command 
the  most  thoughtful  and  careful  consideration. 
Its  significance  is  such  that  all  of  the  governments 
concerned  should  study  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
vital  economic  interests  of  their  own  peoj^les  and 
of  the  refugees.  It  highlights  a  basic  problem 
wliich  must  be  squarely  faced.  Methods  and  pro- 
cedures for  dealing  with  the  facts  brought  out  in 
til  is  study  will  need  to  be  evolved  when  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  facts  has  been  fully  understood. 

1  The  United  States  Government  believes  that  the 
suggestions  in  this  report  are  sound  and  well  con- 
sidered. We  hope  that  other  governments  con- 
cerned will  share  our  conviction  and  seek  the 
adjustments  that  could  make  this  plan  woi'k. 

I  Tlie  problems  involved  in  the  use  of  inter- 
national rivers  are  not  new.  Although  circum- 
stances in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  very  dif- 
ferent, I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  our 
own  experiences.  This  month  there  has  been  com- 
pleted on  the  Rio  Grande  the  great  Falcon  Dam ;  * 
its  planning,  finance,  construction,  and  utilization 
are  the  results  of  joint  agreements  worked  out 
through  patient  negotiation  and  in  a  spirit  of  give 
and  take.  Its  benefits  to  the  peoples  of  Mexico  on 
one  side  of  the  river  and  to  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  on  the  other  will  be  great.  This 
great  work  could  never  have  been  achieved  with- 
Dut  the  basic  concern  of  the  peoples  and  Govern- 
ments of  both  countries  in  the  improvement  of  tht 
resources  with  which  nature  had  endowed  them, 
jranted  this  desire  to  make  the  best  uses  of  a 
»reat  river,  ways  and  means  were  worked  out  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  interests  in  this  water- 
shed.   The  same  thing  can  be  done  elsewhere  if 

Lhere  is  a  will  to  do  it. 

This  is  a  time  for  decision  in  the  Near  East. 
\Iay  those  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  its 
'uture  welfare  move  forward,  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
•iliation,  armed  with  wisdom,  good  temper,  and 
;ood  hope.    We  stand  ready  to  help. 


U.S.  Position  on  Evacuation  of 
Foreign  Forces  From  Burma 

Statements  hy  Archibald  J.  Carey,  Jr. 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  ^ 

REVIEW  OF  PROGRESS  TOWARD  AGREEMENT 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  October  31 

As  we  all  know,  the  resolution  ^  passed  by  the 
Seventh  Assembly  last  April,  by  59  votes  \yith 
none  against,  recommended  that  the  negotiations 
then  in  progress  through  the  good  offices  of  cer- 
tain member  states  should  be  pursued  toward  a 
practical  solution  of  the  problem  before  us.  On 
the  basis  of  that  resolution  my  Government  sug- 
gested the  formation  of  a  working  committee  of 
the  interested  parties — that  is,  Burma,  China, 
Thailand,  and  the  United  States — to  recommend 
and  supervise  the  implementation  of  measures  for 
the  evacuation  of  as  many  of  the  foreign  forces 
from  Burma  as  possible.  The  Committee  was 
formed  and  began  meeting  at  Bangkok  on  May  22. 

Its  efforts  during  the  first  month  were  produc- 
tive. By  June  22  the  Committee  had  prepared  a 
draft  agreement  on  the  principles  of  evacuation, 
as  well  as  a  preliminary  plan  for  evacuation.  Both 
documents  were  submitted  to  the  Governments  con- 
cerned for  approval.  Although  the  Four  Power 
agreement  on  principles  was  not  finally  signed,  for 
reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  Committee,  the 
four  Governments  have  recently  completed  a  full 
exchange  of  views  and  are  now  in  accord  on  the 
measures  to  be  taken.  The  evacuation  plan,  as 
subsequently  developed  and  amplified  by  the  Com- 
mittee, was  a  practical  one,  and  it  is  substantially 
this  plan  which  is  now  being  used. 

Following  the  drafting  of  the  agreement  and 
the  basic  plan,  the  Committee's  next  step  was  to 
translate  words  into  action.  It  was  at  this  stage 
that  serious  obstacles  were  encountered.  At  the 
end  of  June  five  representative  officers  of  the  for- 
eign forces  from  the  Mong  Hsat  area  of  Burma 
were  called  to  Bangkok  by  the  Committee  to  dis- 
cuss ways  and  means  of  evacuation.  The  Com- 
mittee's talks  with  these  officers  were  unproductive 
and  difficult.  The  Chinese  Government  made  per- 
sistent efl'orts  to  persuade  them  to  accept  its  stated 
policy  of  evacuation  and  even  sent  a  special  rep- 
resentative of  Gen.  Li  Mi  to  Bangkok  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  difficulties  with  the  Mong  Hsat  officers 
continued  and  progress  was  halted  for  over  a 
month,  until  early  August.  The  Committee  con- 
tinued to  press  for  a  solution  of  the  impasse  until 
the  Chinese  Government  called  the  leader  of  the 
foreign  forces  to  Formosa  for  an  explanation  of 


'  For  text   of   President  Eisenhower's   address  at   tiie 
ledication,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  2,  1953,  p.  579. 


'  Made  on  Oct.  31  and  Nov.  4  in  Committee  I  (Political 
and  Security). 

■  U.N.  doc.  A/Resolution  101. 
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Chinese  policy.  When  he  returned  to  Bangkok 
on  August  8,  this  leader  was  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Shao  Yu-lin,  President  Chiang  Kai-shek's  special 
emissary,  who  went  to  Mong  Hsat  further  to  ex- 
plain his  Govermnent's  desires  to  the  Chinese 
troops  in  that  area.  On  August  20  Dr.  Shao  was 
able  to  report  some  success.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  troops  had  been  influenced  to  agree  to 
leave.  But  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  Chinese  Government,  as  it  had  already  as- 
serted, did  in  fact  exercise  only  limited  control 
over  the  large  majority  of  the  irregulars  in  Burma. 
In  the  first  week  of  September  it  appeared  that 
Burma  and  China,  and  the  troop  commanders, 
were  substantially  agreed  on  the  principles  and 
mode  of  evacuation.  The  evacuation  plan  was 
ready  except  for  one  important  detail,  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  irregulars  who  would  accept  re- 
patriation. Despite  the  urgings  of  the  Committee, 
the    Chinese   Government   felt   itself    unable   to 

faarantee  the  departure  of  a  specific  number.  On 
eptember  17,  as  you  know,  the  Burmese  made 
certain  stipulations,  including  the  removal  of 
5,000  men  in  35  days,  which  the  Chinese  stated  they 
■were  unable  to  accept ;  and  Burma  withdrew  from 
the  four-nation  Committee. 

But  my  Government  continued  its  efforts  to 
solve  the  problem.  Having  ascertained  that  the 
Chinese  Government  was  still  willing  to  evacuate 
as  many  troops  as  it  could  persuade  to  leave,  the 
Governments  of  Thailand  and  the  United  States 
decided  to  continue  their  good  offices  with  the 
Government  of  Burma,  at  the  diplomatic  level,  in 
order  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  the  effort  to 
reach  a  solution.  The  first  step  was  to  urge  China 
to  make  concrete  proposals  as  to  what  it  was  able 
and  willing  to  do,  and  on  September  30,  the  Chi- 
nese proposals  were  submitted  to  the  remaining 
three-nation  Committee  at  Bangkok.  The  Chi- 
nese Govermnent  stated  that  according  to  its  in- 
formation some  2,000  men  and  several  hundred 
dependents  could  be  evacuated.  Among  other 
things,  China  indicated  willingness  to  disavow  all 
irregulars  refusing  to  leave  Burma  and  gave  as- 
surances that  it  did  not  intend  to  aid  these  irregu- 
lars by  furnishing  them  with  supplies  of  any  kind. 
At  the  first  opportunity  we  transmitted  these  Chi- 
nese proposals  to  the  Government  of  Burma ;  and 
we  offered  the  continuance  of  our  good  offices,  as 
well  as  our  physical  assistance  with  an  evacuation, 
provided  Burma  would  give  reasonable  assurances 
not  to  interfere  with  the  operation  or  attack  the 
evacuating  troops. 

I  should  add,  as  an  indication  of  the  importance 
■which  my  Government  has  attached  to  a  solution 
of  this  longstanding  problem,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  taken  a  personal  interest 
in  it  and  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  developments. 

After  the  Burmese  representatives  had  left  the 
four-nation  Committee  in  mid-September,  and  be- 
fore Burma's  receipt  of  the  Chinese  proi^osals,  the 


Burmese  Air  Force  had  on  several  occasional 
bombed  the  Chinese  installations  in  the  Shan 
States.  On  October  13,  however ,  the  Burmese 
Government  gave  us  its  assurances  that  it  would 
not  interfere  with  an  evacuation,  would  cooperate 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  Committee  although  not 
formally  rejoining  it,  and  would  take  no  military 
action  against  the  foreign  forces  before  November 
15.  The  Burmese  Government  at  the  same  time 
indicated  its  willingness  to  send  two  teams  of  ob- 
servers to  cooperate  in  the  execution  of  the  evacu- 
ation nlan.  These  Burmese  assurances  were  con- 
tingent upon  acceptance  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment without  delay.  On  October  21  our  Embassy 
at  Taipei  repoited  that  China  had  accepted  the 
Burmese  assurances.  The  acceptance  was  com- 1|. 
municated  to  the  Government  of  Burma  with  all 
minimum  of  delay,  and  that  Government  agreed 
that  the  cease-fire  was  in  effect.  This  was  in  turn 
promptly  communicated  to  the  Chinese  Govern' 
ment,  and  there  was  accord.  On  October  27  the 
Chinese  representative  at  Bangkok  told  the  Com' 
mittee  that  the  first  group  of  evacuees  would  reach) 
the  Burma-Thai  border  by  November  5.  On  Octo- 
ber 29,  as  you  know,  the  Committee  at  Bangkok  isi 
sued  the  joint  communique,  which  has  been  circu-i 
lated  in  this  Assembly,  briefly  recapitulating  the 
scope  of  agreement  as  finally  reached.' 

It  was  only  when  agreement  was  a  fact  that  the 
Governments  of  Thailand  and  the  United  States 
were  able  to  set  in  motion  the  many  arrangements 
which  had  been  prepared.  A  contract  was  sigied 
for  the  prearranged  airlift  from  Thailand  to  For 
mosa.  The  United  States  Government,  havin, 
sometime  since  selected  and  alerted  its  element  o: 
the  international  control  team,  ordered  these  offi- 
cers to  travel  to  Bangkok  and  report  for  duty, 
Burma  arranged  to  send  its  team  of  observers. 

The  Government  of  Thailand,  for  its  part,  w 
able  to  activate  final  arrangements  for  the  many 
facilities  necessary  for  receiving  the  evacuees  at" 
the  border  and  for  their  transit  through  Thai  terri 
tory  en  route  to  Formosa.  These  arrangements 
include  shelter,  food,  and  medicaments  for  the 
evacuees,  the  dispatch  of  Thai  security  troops  toi 
the  area,  and  a  host  of  other  services  which  only 
Thailand  could  provide.  I  wish  to  say  here  that,i 
in  my  Government's  view,  no  solution  could  havej  / 
been  possible  without  the  wholehearted  coopera-r 
tion  and  hospitality  of  the  Government  of  Thai 
land. 

The  necessary  preparations,  as  you  know,  are 
taking  several  weeks.    It  is  anticipated  that  move- 
ment of  the  first  group  of  evacuees  across  the  , 
border  may  begin  at  about  the  end  of  the  first  i 
week  of  November.  ' 

Mr.   Chairman,  my  Government  has  already  ■> 
made  it  clear  before  this  Assembly  that  it  deplores  (■ 
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the  presence  of  unwanted  foreign  forces  on  the 
sovereign  soil  of  Burma,  and  I  now  reiterate  that 


view. 


The  Government  of  China,  for  its  part,  has 
openly  declared  its  policy  to  be  the  removal  of  as 
many  of  the  forces  as  possible.  Such  an  evacua- 
tion is  on  the  eve  of  being  accomplished.  It  is  our 
hope  that  additional  personnel  beyond  the  esti- 
mated 2,000  may  be  persuaded  to  quit  Burma,  and 
I  am  sure  that  everyone  will  agree  that  China 
should  do  everything  within  its  power  to  increase 
that  number.  It  has  become  manifest,  however, 
that  the  degree  of  influence  which  the  Chinese 
Government  exercises  over  the  large  majority  of 
these  forces  is  small  indeed.  The  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, having  recognized  this,  is  repatriating 
what  forces  it  can  and  is  disavowing  those  who 
refuse  to  leave.  As  long  as  the  latter  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  Burma,  they  are  out- 
laws. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  removal  of  all  the  foreign  forces  who  are 
amenable  to  the  influence  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment would  constitute  substantially  the  limit  of 
what  can  be  achieved  by  international  action  and 
peaceful  methods.   While  regretting  the  continued 

.  presence  of  unwanted  foreign  forces  on  Burmese 
5oil,  my  Government  considers  that  it  is  not  in 
:he  power  of  other  Governments  to  secure  their 
'complete  evacuation"  by  peaceful  means.  It 
should  be  recalled  that  only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  the  forces  formed  the  nucleus  of  regu- 
lar Chinese  Army  personnel  who  retreated  into 
Burma  in  1950.  The  rest,  according  to  the  Chinese 
jrovernment,  are  largely  inhabitants  of  the 
Funnan  region  who  never  had  command  relation- 
ship with  that  Government.  Before  this  Assembly 
ast  April  the  representative  of  China  pledged  his 
jovernment's  utmost  cooperation  in  removing  as 
iiany  of  these  forces  as  could  be  prevailed  upon 
0  accept  repatriation.  This  is  now  finally  about 
o  be  accomplished,  and  in  the  opinion  of  my 
jovernment  such  accomplishment,  when  achieved, 
ivill  constitute  a  substantial  implementation  of  the 
•esolution  of  April  23. 

My  Government  does,  however,  wish  it  to  be 
;learly  understood  that  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  this  problem  will  not  cease  with  the 
ivacuation  of  these  several  thousand  troops, 
ifter  this  first  movement  we  would  hope  to  be  able 
0  consult  again  with  the  interested  parties  re- 
;arding  what  further  action  might  usefully  be 
aken. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  remark  that  in  the 
ixercise  of  our  good  offices  we  have  striven  unre- 

;  aittingly  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  resolution 
'f  April  23,  insofar  as  this  is  within  our  power ; 
md  as  long  as  the  countries  directly  concerned  con- 

I  inue  to  find  our  efforts  helpful,  the  Government 
if  the  United  States  stands  ready  and  willing  to 
'8  of  use. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  November  4 

In  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  press 
statement  issued  by  the  Joint  Military  Committee 
in  Bangkok  on  October  29  was  circulated  to  the 
members  of  this  Committee,  a  number  of  develop- 
ments bearing  on  the  forthcoming  evacuation  of 
foreign  troops  in  Burma  have  taken  place  which, 
I  believe,  will  be  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
members  of  this  Committee  and  of  which  they 
should  have  knowledge  in  order  properly  to  evalu- 
ate and  assess  actions  already  taken  or  which  will 
shortly  take  place. 

The  information  which  I  am  making  available 
comes  from  various  official  sources  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  supplements  the  statement  issued 
by  the  Joint  Military  Committee.  Since  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  are  doubtless  familiar  with 
the  contents  of  the  aforementioned  statement, 
there  is  no  need  for  me  to  dwell  upon  it,  but  I 
should  like  to  repeat  what  I  previously  said  about 
the  agreement  which  has  been  reached,  namely, 
that  my  Government  considers  it  to  be  a  substan- 
tial unplementation  of  the  resolution  of  April  23, 
and  though  it  regrets  the  continued  presence  of 
unwanted  foreign  forces  on  Burmese  soil,  my  Gov- 
ernment considers  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
other  governments  to  secure  the  "complete  evacua- 
tion of  all  of  these  troops  by  peaceful  means." 

The  supplementary  information  to  which  I  have 
alluded  bears  largely  upon  the  implementation  of 
the  understandings  outlined  in  the  statement  of 
October  29  and  is  as  follows : 

On  October  28  American  Embassy  officials  in 
Bangkok  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  airlift  to 
Taipei  of  the  troops  who  are  being  evacuated  from 
North  Burma.  The  contract  provides  for  the 
flight  of  these  foreign  forces  from  Lampang  to 
Taipei  nonstop  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  200  per  day. 
Each  plane  will  carry  approximately  50  evacuees. 

The  airlift  will  continue  until  such  time  as  the 
evacuation  committee  is  satisfied  that  all  of  the 
foreign  troops  and  their  dependents  who  have 
been  persuaded  to  evacuate  Burma  have  in  fact 
departed. 

The  American  Government,  along  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  China  and  Thailand,  will  defray  part 
of  the  costs  of  the  evacuation  of  foreign  troops 
from  Burma,  the  first  of  whom  are  expected  to 
arrive  at  Tachilek  on  November  7.  Four  hun- 
dred evacuees  are  expected  on  that  date,  and  an 
additional  150  on  November  8;  100  on  November 
9;  100  on  November  10;  and  additional  numbers 
thereafter  until  approximately  2,000  will  have  been 
evacuated. 

The  Thai  representative  on  the  Joint  Military 
Committee  has  stated  that  his  country  is  prepared 
to  receive  the  groups  on  tlie  dates  indicated. 

The  Burmese  Government,  as  you  are  aware,  has 
accepted  the  evacuation  plan  in  principle  and  has 
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given  assurances  of  full  cooperation  in  facilitating 
the  evacuation.  In  this  connection  a  Burinese  ob- 
server group,  consisting  of  a  major  and  five  cap- 
tains, proceeded  to  Bangkolv  on  jNovcniber  1  and  is 
expected  to  accompany  the  Joint  Military  Com- 
mittee and  the  United"  States,  Thai,  and  Chinese 
evacuation  teams  to  the  north  of  Thailand  on  No- 
vember 4.  We  have  just  received  word  that  this 
group  left  Bangkok  for  the  north  of  Thailand  at 
8 :  30  a.  m.  today.  Thai  time.  These  observers  will 
be  in  a  position'f ully  to  inform  themselves  regard- 
ing the  progress  of  the  evacuation. 

Ten  United  States  members  of  the  American 
evacuation  team  arrived  in  Bangkok  on  October 
30. 

Tachilek  will  be  the  first  staging  point.  This  is 
a  small  village  on  the  Thai-Burmese  border  about 
170  miles  north  of  Lampang.  There  the  troops 
will  be  disarmed  under  the  supervision  of  the  mili- 
tary control  teams  operating  under  the  direction 
of  the  Joint  Evacuation  Committee.  The  troops 
will  then  cross  the  border  to  Mae  Sai  in  Thailand 
and  be  taken  to  a  staging  area  at  ISIae  Chan.  From 
there  they  will  be  transported  by  truck  and  bus 
150  miles' to  Lampang  to  board  planes  for  Taipei. 

All  arrangements  for  handling  the  troops  after 
their  entrance  into  Thailand  are  being  directed  by 
the  Thailand  Government. 

Before  closing  I  should  like  once  again  to  state 
that  the  interest  of  my  country  in  this  problem 
will  not  cease  with  the  evacuation  of  the  2,000 
troops  and  their  dependents.  After  they  have  left 
Burmese  soil,  we  would  hope  to  be  able  again  to 
consult  with  the  interested  parties  regarding  what 
further  action  might  usefully  be  taken,  and  I  can 
assure  the  members  of  this  Committee  that,  as  long 
as  the  countries  directly  concerned  continue  to  find 
our  efforts  helpful,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  stands  ready  and  willing  to  be  of  use.* 


Urgent  Need  for  U.N.  Action 
on  Freedom  of  Information 

Statement  by  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  = 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  Novenilier  4  [Excerpls] 

In  associating  my  (iovermnont  with  this  reso- 
lution, I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  I\eport  on  Freedom  of  In- 
formation "  prepared  by  Mr.  Lopez.'  The  excel- 
lence of  the  report  which  the  rapporteur  has  pre- 


*On  Nov.  .5  Comniittco  I  by  n  v.ite  of  50-3-0  deferred 
dehato  on  Iho  lUiniiese  coinplniiit  for  H  wei-ks. 

•MmcU'  (ill  Nov.  4  in  ("oMiniiltce  III  (Social,  Humani- 
tarian and  Cultural). 

'  U.N.  dw.  E/2426. 

'  Salvador  Lopez  of  tlip  Philippinea. 
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Text  of  Draft  Resolution 
on  Freedom  of  Information  ' 


U.N.  doc.  A/C.3/L.364 
Dated  Oct.  28,  1953 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recallinij  that,  in  resolutions  C31  (VII)  and  633 
(VII),  it  requested  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil to  submit  to  the  General  As.senibl.v  at  its  eighth 
session  a  statement  of  its  views  and  plan.s  re.;.'aid- 
ins  future  work  in  connexion  with  freedom  of  in- 
I'urniation  and  its  recommemlutions  eonoeriiiug  the 
development  uf  information  facilities  in  under- 
developed regions  of  the  world. 

Rajrettiny  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
was  unaljle  to  give  consideration  at  its  sixteenth 
session  to  the  subject  of  freedom  of  information, 
including  the  Report  of  its  Rapporteur    tE/242G), 

1.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
give  priority  at  its  seventeenth  session  to  discussion 
of  freedom  of  information,  including  the  Report  of 
the  Rapporteur,  and  to  the  fornmlation  of  recom- 
mendations for  the  consideration  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  ninth  session  ; 

2.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  in 
its  discussion  of  freedom  of  information,  to  take 
into  account  the  views  expressed  on  this  subject  at 
tlie  eighth  session  of  the  General  Assembly ;  and 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-CJeneral  to  complete  the 
report  on  a  programme  of  concrete  action  for  the 
development  of  information  facilities  in  under- 
developed rejaons  in  the  world,  requested  in  reso- 
lution 633  (VII),  in  time  for  consideration  at  the 
seventeenth  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 


IT 
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'  Sponsored  by  Chile,  France,  Mexico,  the  Nether- 
lands, Pakistan,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Uruguay.  Committee  III  approved  the 
resolution  as  amended  (A/C.3/L.370)  on  Nov,  5  by 
a  vote  of  42-0-G ;  the  vote  in  the  Assembly  on  Nov, 
28  was  03-0-6  (Soviet  bloc). 


pared  is  no  surprise  to  anj-  of  us  who  know  ^Ir. 
Lopez,  who  is  one  of  our  most  valued  colleagues. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  was  unable  to  discuss  the  report  at  its  last 
session.  "We  find  it  equally  unfortunate  that  the 
Secretary-General  likewise  has  not  been  able  to 
complete  his  report  on  freedom  of  information  for 
the  consideration  of  this  body  and  venture  to  ex- 
press the  ho])e  that  it  will  not  be  uiuhily  delayed. 

I  believe  I  am  on  safe  grounds  in  stating  that  the 
views  of  my  Government  on  the  general  subject 
of  freedom  of  information  are  well  known  in  this^ 
forum  and  elsewhere.  As  all  of  you  know,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  speech,  and  assembly  are  in  Ihe 
bedrock  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  have  become  so  much  a  part  of  the  American 
way  of  life  tliat  many  of  us  are  iirone  to  take  these 
freedoms  for  granted.  This,  however,  seldom  lasts 
for  long,  because  there  are  almost  daily  reminders 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  that  these  priceless, 
freedoms  cannot  ever  be  taken  for  granted.  Fok 
exaiui>le.  I  noticed  in  the  news  colnnuis  only  last 
week  (hat  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  a  certain 
foreign  land  had  been  arrested  because  he  had 
dared  to  write  an  article  critical  of  the  head  of  his 
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country;  while  only  a  few  days  ago  another  gov- 
enunent  announced  that  it  had  taken  over  the  pub- 
lication of  a  newspaper  which  it  had  confiscated 
for  expressing  views  distasteful  to  those  in  power. 
It  is  unhappy  events  such  as  these,  which  I  venture 

0  say  occur  in  some  pai't  of  the  world  almost  daily, 
that  give  us  pause  in  our  comi)lacency.  As  we  all 
know,  large  parts  of  the  world  do  not  now  have  a 

ruly  free  press. 

Our  delegation  will  have  a  number  of  recom- 
nendations  to  propose  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  concerning  the  Lopez  report.  We  hope 
hat  the  consideration  of  this  report  will  go  far 
oward  solving  some  of  our  knottier  problems  of 
freedom  of  information  throughout  the  world. 

For  example,  Mr.  Lopez  recommends  that  an 
umual  report  or  survey  be  made  by  the  United 
Stations  of  the  global  status  of  freedom  of  in- 
formation, in  order  that  restrictions  and  other 
excesses  against  such  freedom  may  be  brought  into 
lie  salutary  light  of  world  opinion.  This  is  fuljy 
n  line  with  our  own  views,  expressed  by  the  U.  S. 
lolegate  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  last 
ricar,  that  a  yearly  report  be  made  on  this  subject, 
;ogether  with  recommendations  for  reducing  or 
iliminating  repressions  and  violations.  We  be- 
ieve  this  particular  recommendation  can  be 
broadened  to  include  many  other  aspects  of  the 
subject.  It  could,  for  instance,  bring  together 
'various  studies  and  the  holding  of  a  major  debate 
n  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  periodic 
ntervals  on  freedom  of  information.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  Lopez  report  is  not  now  before  this  body, 
Ne  offer  these  as  purely  tentative  views  at  this 
stage.  We  do  so  solely  to  underline  the  emphasis 
A^e  wish  to  place  on  making  some  progress  in  f  ree- 
iom  of  information  and  we  reserve  the  right  to 
ihange  or  expand  them  at  the  proper  time. 

Another  of  Mr.  Lopez'  suggestions  which  we 
"eel  to  have  great  merit  is  that  a  rapporteur  be 
ippointed  for  another  year  to  continue  the  work 
le  has  begun  with  such  promise.  My  Government 
nade  the  original  proposal  for  the  appointment  of 

1  rapporteur  on  freedom  of  information  and  be- 
ieves  that  his  work  can  be  broadened  and 
itrengthened  if  he  is  allowed  to  continue  for  an- 
)ther  full  year.  This  would  be  compatible  with 
>ur  own  previously  expressed  views  that  the 
Jnited  Nations  agencies  should  do  everything 
possible  to  keep  under  constant  study  and  review 
he  issue  of  freedom  of  information  in  order  to 

11  ixpose  violations  and  seek  appropriate  remedies. 
In  cosponsoring  this  resolution  on  freedom  of 

nformation,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  it  would 

■equest  the  next  session  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
*i  ial  Council  to  discuss  on  an  urgent  basis  the 
'^  leport  of  the  Rapporteur  on  Freedom  of  Infor- 
*'  Qation  and  formulate  recommendations  for  the 

onsideration  of  the  Ninth  Session  of  the  General 

^sembly. 

lovember  30,   1953 


Turning  now  to  the  draft  resolution  contained 
in  document  L.  364,  may  I  say  that  our  delegation 
joined  in  sponsoring  this  draft  resolution  because 
of  the  deep  concern  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  press  have  in  safeguard- 
ing freedom  of  information. 

The  United  States  delegation  feels  that  the 
Council  should  be  requested  to  give  priority  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  freedom  of  information  and 
that  the  Secretary-General  should  complete  the 
study  of  concrete  action  for  developing  informa- 
tion media  in  underdeveloped  countries.  The 
adoption  of  this  draft  resolution  will  not  commit 
any  Government  regarding  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  rapporteur's  report ;  and 
my  Government,  like  others,  will  make  known  its 
views  about  those  substantive  issues  in  greater 
detail  in  the  Council.  The  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution will  merely  insure  that  the  Council  will 
devote  ample  attention  at  its  next  session  to  one 
of  the  most  important  items  on  its  agenda. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 


Commission  for  Bibliography  and  Publications 
CWMO) 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  November  18 
(press  release  629)  that  the  United  States  will  partici- 
pate in  the  First  Session  of  the  Commission  for  Bibliog- 
raphy and  Publications  of  the  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization (Wmo)  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Paris  from 
November  24  to  December  14,  1953.  The  U.  S.  delegate 
will  be  Arthur  W.  Johnson,  Meteorological  Attach^, 
Geneva. 


IMC  Central  Group 
on  ''Stand-by"  Basis 

The  International  Materials  Conference  an- 
nounced on  October  26  that  the  Central  Group  of 
the  Conference  had  gone  on  a  "stand-by"  basis,  ef- 
fective October  23.  Such  action  followed  the 
dissolution  of  the  last  active  Commodity  Commit- 
tee (Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt)  on  September  30. 

During  the  last  21/2  years,  the  Central  Group 
has  held  regular  monthly  meetings  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  general  interest  and  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  work  of  the  Conference.  On 
its  "stand-by"  basis  the  Central  Group  will  no 
longer  meet  regularly.  There  will,  however,  be 
a  meeting  on  or  before  December  15.  The  pur- 
pose and  function  of  the  Central  Group  in  its 
"stand-by"  character  are  to  provide  a  meeting 
point  at  an  international  level  for  the  discussion 
of  common  problems  arising  out  of  possible  short- 
ages of  raw  materials  and  to  furnish  an  instru- 
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ment  for  the  speedy  recalling  of  specialized 
groups  should  new  emergencies  arise. 

The  expenses  of  the  Conference  have  been  met 
by  contributions  from  the  participating  govern- 
ments. Owing  to  the  progressive  reduction  in  the 
activities  of  the  Conference  in  the  last  12  months, 
certain  funds  remain  unspent.  These  are  now 
being  refunded  to  the  contributing  governments. 

A  final  report,  supplementing  the  two  previous 
reports  on  operations  issued  in  April  1952  and 
April  1953  and  reviewing  briefly  the  activities  of 
the  Conference  in  the  last  7  months,  has  been  pre- 
pared and  will  be  issued  in  November. 
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THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Assignments 

The  Department  announced  on  November  17  (pri 
release  620)  that  W.  Walton  Butterworth,  now  Ambai 
sador  to  Sweden,  is  being  assigned  to  London  as  Ministe 
and  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  and  that  .Tulius  C.  Holmei 
who  has  served  as  Minister  and  Deputy  Chief  of  Missio 
In  London  for  the  past  5  years,  is  undertaking  a  temporar 
assignment  in  the  Department  in  relation  to  Trieste. 


Consular  Offices 

The  official  closing  of  the  consulate  at  Bari,  Italy,  too 
place  on  October  13.  The  Usis  office  at  Bari  closed  t 
the  public  on  September  15  and  closed  officially  o 
September  30. 

The  official  closing  of  the  consulate  at  Millaga,  Spall 
took  place  on  October  28.  Effective  October  29,  a  coi 
sular  agency  was  established  at  MiVlaga. 

The  official  closing  date  of  the  consulate  at  Brisbani 
Queensland,  .Australia,  was  September  22.  Consular  jurli 
diction  for  the  Brisbane  area  was  assumed  by  the  COI 
sulate  general  at  Sydney  as  of  August  15. 

Following  is  a  list  of  additional  consulates  which  hav 
been  closed : 

Cloxid  to  Officially 

public  cloned 

Adelaide,  Australia    .    .     May   30,  1953     June  15,  19 
Georgetown 

British  Guiana    .     .     .     Nov.  20,  19.".2      Dec.  14,  19 

Gibraltar July    15,  19,53      Sept.   9,   10 

Godthaab,  Greenland  .     .     Aug.    15,  19.53      Oct.     9,  19 
Newcastlc-on-Tvne 

lOnglaiid Sept.  11,  1953      Oct.     7,  18 

Regiiia,    ("anuda      .     .     .     Aug.    31,  1953     Oct.     2,  18 
Tenerife.  Canary 

Islands July    17.  19!>:?      Oct.      4,  1! 
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The  Basic  Weakness  of  Despotism 


by  Under  Secretary  Lourie  ^ 


Lithuanians  and  persons  of  Lithuanian  descent 
have  been  identified  with  this  country  in  many 
ways.  By  their  skills  and  hard  work,  Lithuanians 
have  materially  assisted  in  the  development  of 
this  nation.  Their  arts  and  crafts  have  enriched 
our  cultural  life.  I  heard  many  favorable  com- 
ments on  the  Festival  of  Lithuanian  Art  and  Cul- 
ture, so  capably  organized  by  your  Mr.  Olis, 
which  was  presented  in  Washington  last  year. 

Victor  Bremer  ( Victoras  Baronas) ,  the  designer 
of  the  Lincoln  penny,  was  of  Lithuanian  birth. 
And  you  will  recall  that  the  great  Lithuanian  pa- 
triot, President  Smetona,  died  in  this  country  in 
1943.     Thus  he  is  linked  with  America. 

I  think  that  the  work  of  the  Council  itself 
should  be  noted.  You  have  organized  and  led 
the  movement  of  Lithuanian-Americans  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  tyranny  that  the  Soviet  LTnion  has  im- 
posed on  your  country  of  origin.  You  have  helped 
maintain  the  idea  of  an  independent  Lithuania, 
free  of  the  shadow  of  the  Soviet  Communist  or 
any  other  oppressor.  You  have  further  per- 
formed the  valuable  service  of  making  public  in 
this  country  information  about  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion and  the  courageous  refusal  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  to  accept  Connnunist  dictatorship. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Lithuanian  people  know 
that  they  are  not  forgotten  and  that  their  coun- 
trymen in  America  likewise  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  they  shall  be  released  from  bondage. 
These  activities  play  a  significant  part  in  keeping 
alive  the  spark  of  freedom  in  that  oppressed  land. 

And  they  are  not  forgotten.  The  United  States 
well  remembers  the  formation  of  the  Baltic  Re- 
publics. From  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we 
watched  with  interest  as  the  young  republican 
governments  assumed  their  responsibilities.  It 
was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  see  how  these 
new  States  progressed  and  prospered.  And  it  was 
with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  grief  that  we  viewed 
the  tragedy  of  the  Soviet  takeover. 

'  Address  made  before  the  American-Lithnanlan  Council 
at  Chicago,  III.,  on  Nov.  28  (press  release  642). 
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As  far  as  the  U.S.  Government  is  concerned, 
the  incorporation  of  the  free  Republic  of  Lithua- 
nia and  her  Baltic  neighbors  into  the  Soviet  Union 
has  never  been  recognized.  We  shall  continue  to 
maintain  that  position  unaltered. 

You  may  recall  that  the  then  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  Welles  denounced  the  encroachment  of 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  Baltic  States  when  it 
took  place  in  1940.  At  that  time  he  declared,  "The 
policy  of  this  government  is  universally  known. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are  opposed  to 
predatory  activities  no  matter  whether  they  are 
carried  on  by  the  use  of  force  or  the  threat  of 
force." 

Since  that  statement  was  made,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  variety  of  tactics  in  aggression  by  dicta- 
torial regimes.  And  what  we  have  seen  has 
strengthened  and  confirmed  this  position. 

Similarly,  we  refuse  to  recognize  as  the  legiti- 
mate government  of  the  people  of  Lithuania  the 
quisling  regime  established  there  by  the  Kremlin. 
And  consistent  with  that  refusal,  we  continue  to 
regard  the  distinguished  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  Povilas  Zadeikis  as 
the  official  representative  of  Lithuania  in  this 
country.  Minister  Zadeikis  can  boast  the  longest 
term  of  service  of  any  Minister  in  Washington, 
and  I  might  add  that  Lithuania  is  fortunate  in 
having  a  representative  of  his  caliber  and  experi- 
ence. 

This  Government  has  been  active  in  Lithuania's 
behalf  in  other  capacities.  At  such  international 
meetings  as  the  Postal  Union  Congress  and  the 
Telecommunications  Conference,  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion has  worked  successfully  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  other  free  nations  to  block  the  efforts 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  seat  puppet  representatives 
from  the  Baltic  States. 

There  is  more  that  can  be  done.  Wherever 
practicable  we  shall  do  it.  A  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  headed  by  Congressman 
Kersten  is  launching  an  inquiry  into  the  forced 
incorporation  of  the  Baltic  Republics  by  the 
Soviet  Union.     I  understand  the  matter  will  be 
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explored  fully  with  due  attention  to  the  violations 
of  agreements  and  treaties  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Baltic  Republics  committed  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  also  undei-stood  that  the  hear- 
ings will  expose  the  methods  employed  by  tlie 
Communists  in  their  aggression  against  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Baltic  States. 

The  Department  is  giving  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion to  this  committee.  Secretary  Dulles  has 
planned  to  appear  before  it  and  present  a 
statement. 

I  am  sure  that  the  results  of  the  hearing  will  be 
beneficial.  And  I  am  also  certain  that  the  public 
airing  of  the  methods  by  which  the  Kremlin  de- 
stroys the  free  governments  and  institutions  of 
small  neighbors  will  have  a  real  impact  upon 
world  opinion. 

Baltic  Tragedy  Duplicated  Elsewhere 

As  we  know,  the  plight  of  the  Baltic  Republics 
is  duplicated  with  equal  tragedy  elsewhere  in  cen- 
tral Europe  and  in  Asia  as  well.  In  this  respect 
the  annihilation  of  Lithuanian  independence  is 
one  segment  of  a  larger  problem — that  of  aggres- 
sive despotism. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  deal  eflFectively  with  despotism, 
we  must  study  it  so  that  we  are  fully  aware  of  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  We  must  also  examine, 
with  equal  care,  the  counterforce  which  we  em- 
ploy. I  mean  the  force  of  freedom.  If,  in  this 
examination,  we  discover  a  fault  in  the  structure 
of  despotism  and  if  we  can  oppose  it  effectively,  we 
can  advance  step  by  step  in  the  struggle  against 
communism. 

Tyrants  and  their  tyranny  are  not  new  to  the 
world.  At  one  time  or  another,  most  of  the  world's 
surface  has  been  subject  to  them.  We  therefore 
have  a  wealth  of  experience  upon  which  to  draw, 
because  in  its  essentials  the  tyranny  of  communism 
has  many  qualities  in  common  with  the  despotism 
practiced  by  other  dictators  in  other  eras. 

There  have  been  other  periods  in  history  when 
the  tide  of  tyranny  ran  at  flood  levels  and  when  it 
seemed  that  the  remaining  islands  of  freedom  must 
be  engulfed.  But  always,  the  tide  reached  a  peak 
and  then  ebbed. 

I  think  it  important  here  that  we  adjust  our  per- 
spective. The  flood  levels  of  earlier  tides  of  des- 
potism have  run  higher  than  the  one  we  now  face. 
Early  in  the  liistory  of  the  American  Republic,  a 
so-called  "Holy  Alliance"  of  European  despots 
including  Czar  Alexander  extended  their  domain 
over  much  of  the  civilized  world  and  their  rule 
reached  into  North  and  South  America.  Alaska 
was  a  Russian  possession,  and  Russian  influence 
penetrated  as  far  south  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  tlie 
San  Francisco  area. 

But  an  ebb  set  in,  as  strong  as  the  flood.  The 
power  and  domain  of  the  despots  receded.  In 
tiie  course  of  the  century  following  the  Napoleonic 
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period,  freedom  and  constitutional  government 
were  extended  to  many  countries  once  subject  to 
desTiotic  rule. 

Certainly  there  were  many  physical  factors — 
military,  political,  and  social — that  contributed  to 
the  contraction  of  this  despotic  power.  And  I 
believe  that  similar  factors  would  be  found  to  be 
at  work  in  the  decline  of  other  tyrannies.  But  if 
we  go  below  the  surface,  we  discover  that  these 
physical  factors  were  set  in  motion  as  a  result  of 
a  basic  weakness  in  the  structure  of  despotism. 

This  weakness  is  a  callous  and  complete  disre- 
gard for  the  rights  of  man. 

I  would  like  to  quote  to  j'ou  a  recent  comment  by 
Secretary  Dulles  on  this  phenomenon  which  he 
made  during  his  speech  in  Cleveland  a  week  ago.* 
He  declared : 

Despotism  can  always  be  routed  if  free  men  exploit  that 
weakness.  If  our  example  can  illumine  again  the  great 
advantages  of  a  free  society,  then  Soviet  communism  .  .  . 
will  lose  its  grip  upon  the  enslaved  whom  it  now  holds. 
The  tide  of  despotism  will  recede  during  the  second  half 
of  this  century  as  it  receded  during  the  first  half  of  the 
preceding  century. 

You  may  hear  this  theory  challenged  by  some 
who  assert  that  technical  advances  in  such  in- 
struments of  dictatorial  control  as  weapons,  ar- 
mor, and  communications  have  simplified  the 
problems  of  policing  the  subject  peoples.  Thus, 
it  is  argued,  the  despot  need  have  no  concern  for 
those  under  his  rule. 

It  is  true  that  mechanical  advances  have  made' 
the  control  of  a  captive  population  easier  in  some 
respects.  It  is  also  true  that  hazards  of  unor^n- 
ized  resistance  are  substantially  greater.  But 
despite  these  facts,  the  theory  still  stands. 

Signiflcance  of  Iron  Curtain 

This  is  proved  by  some  of  the  actions  of  the 
Kremlin  itself.  A  major  item  of  evidence  is  the 
existence  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  reason  for  the 
Iron  Curtain  is  to  prevent  the  peoples  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  and  the  jieoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 
from  receiving  the  information  which  will  permit 
them  to  compare  their  life  and  their  standard  of 
living  with  that  which  prevails  in  the  free  nations 
of  the  AVest. 

This  action  certainly  evidences  a  deep  concern 
over  discontent  of  the  people. 

The  Kremlin  has  also  demonstrated  great  anx- 
iety over  the  effect  of  western  contacts  on  Red 
Army  troops.  It  has  been  reported  that  after 
Worid  AVar  II  large  mnnbers  of  military  person- 
nel who  had  participated  in  the  ort'cnsive  in  central 
Europe  were  transferred  to  the  Soviet  interim-  and 
subjected  to  a  reindoctrination  before  reverting  to 
civilian  life. 

The  Conununist  leaders  were  obviously  afraid 
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of  the  effect  on  these  troops  of  what  they  had  seen 
and  learned  outside  the  Soviet  sphere.  Again,  we 
see  here  the  deep-seated  concern  over  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

And  it  has  been  reported  that  this  practice  is 
still  in  force.  The  troops  garrisoned  in  East  Ger- 
many, on  returning  to  the  Soviet  Union,  are  in- 
tensively reschooled  to  cleanse  them  from  contami- 
nation by  what  the  Communists  tenn  the  "bour- 
geois standards  and  ideas."  This  is  probably  a 
necessary  and  difficult  job  after  their  contact  with 
the  freedoms  and  the  higher  standards  of  the 
West. 

If  this  confession  of  weakness  is  involuntary,  as 
it  would  appear  to  be,  it  is,  for  that  reason,  more 
compelling  evidence  that  the  basic  weakness  of 
tyranny  remains  unchanged. 

We  then  come  to  the  question  of  the  application 
of  the  theory  by  the  free  nations.  How  best  can 
this  weakness  be  exploited  ? 

In  a  number  of  ways — by  capitalizing  on  the 
basic  strength  of  a  democratic  society,  its  concern 
for  the  rights  of  the  individual;  by  emphasizing 
the  political  and  economic  justice  that  comprises 
the  essential  framework  of  a  free  society ;  by  con- 
tinuing to  show  the  great  strength  and  produc- 
tivity of  f i-ee  men ;  by  demonstrating  the  fruits  of 
liberty  itself. 

There  are  many  means  by  which  this  can  be  ac- 
complished. In  the  United  States,  our  immense 
productive  power  has  enabled  us  to  rebuild  our 
military  strength  and  assist  our  allies  to  recon- 
struct theirs  and  at  the  same  time  improve  our 
standard  of  living. 

In  conjunction  with  our  allies,  we  are  well 
along  in  the  organization  of  a  voluntary  defense 
association  of  the  Western  nations  which  initially 
aimed  at  securing  the  North  Atlantic  area  from 
the  Communist  threat.  The  defense  coalition  now 
supports  European  political  and  economic  integi-a- 
tion.  As  this  is  achieved  the  economies  of 
the  participating  nations  will  be  substantially 
strengthened.  We  hope  that  political  frictions 
which  have  for  decades  plagued  that  region  will  be 
eliminated. 

The  voluntary  character  of  this  association 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  open  use  of  force 
by  which  the  Soviet  Union  retains  its  hold  on  the 
satellites.  Of  this  contrast,  peoples  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  are  fully  aware.  We  have 
made  strenuous  diplomatic  efforts  to  reach  settle- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Government — thus  far 
without  success.  However,  these  efforts  have  ex- 
posed the  real  nature  of  the  Soviet  position  on  in- 
ternational issues. 

For  some  years,  the  United  States  and  the  other 
Western  Powers  have  been  trying  to  get  Soviet 
agreement  to  a  unification  of  Germany  as  a  free 
and  democratic  state.  We  have  also  consistently 
pressed  them  to  terminate  the  occupation  of  Aus- 
tria.   Until  recently,  the  Soviet  Union  attempted 
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to  maintain  that  it  really  favored  both  these  moves 
but  could  not  accept  the  means  proposed  by  the 
West  to  bring  them  about. 

The  recent excliange  of  notes  between  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  tlie  other  unmasked  the 
dishonesty  of  the  previous  Soviet  stand.  In  their 
note  of  November  3,^  the  Soviets  put  forward  ex- 
treme demands  which  they  knew  to  be  completely 
unacceptable  to  the  West.  They  thus  made  clear 
that  the  Kremlin  has  no  intention,  at  this  time,  of 
doing  anything  about  bringing  to  an  end  the  Ger- 
man or  the  Austrian  occupation. 

The  latest  Soviet  note  of  November  2G  appears, 
on  the  surface,  to  accept  our  repeated  proposals  for 
a  conference  on  Germany.  This  appearance  how- 
ever is  deceptive.  The  note  attempts  to  overcome 
some  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  its  prede- 
cessor. Thus  it  is  a  tactical  retreat.  In  the  matter 
of  substance  the  note  sticks  to  all  the  positions  put 
forward  in  the  previous  note.  Thus  it  confirms  the 
impression  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  prepared 
to  agree  to  a  unification  of  Germany  on  anything 
like  acceptable  terms.  And  Austria  is  not  even 
mentioned. 

Phony  Soviet  Attitude 

I  think  we  can  be  fairly  sure  that  this  Soviet 
stand  is  determined  by  necessity.  The  Kremlin,  in 
the  past,  had  taken  great  pains  to  maintain  the 
pretense  of  wanting  unification  of  both  Germany 
and  the  restoration  of  full  independence  to  Aus- 
tria. They  did  not  want  to  be  identified  as  the 
party  blocking  it.  That  would  have  had  an  ad- 
verse efl'ect  on  the  people  in  their  areas  of  occupa- 
tion and  throughout  the  satellites. 

This  phony  attitude  was  also  consistent  with 
their  so-called  peace  offensive  and  the  suggestions 
coming  from  Moscow  that  a  means  of  peaceful  co- 
existence might  be  worked  out.  This  latter  was  an 
important  element  in  their  campaign  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  the  Western  Powers  and  prevent 
the  formation  of  the  projected  European  Defense 
Community. 

Now  all  of  this,  from  the  Kremlin's  point  of 
view,  served  a  highly  desirable  purpose.  I  do  not 
think  we  assume  too  much  if  we  assume  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  would  not  have  hardened  their  line 
unless  they  were  forced  by  circumstances  and  the 
effectiveness  of  our  policies  to  do  so. 

It  may  be  that  the  June  uprisings  in  Germany 
raised  a  danger  signal.  The  complete  inability  of 
the  East  German  puppet  regime  to  deal  with  the 
disturbances  may  have  come  as  a  shock  to  Moscow. 
It  showed  them  that  a  Soviet  withdrawal  from 
East  Germany  would  probably  result  in  the 
prompt  collapse  of  the  puppet  government.  It 
also  demonstrated  that  the  East  German  police 
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und  the  paramilitary  forces  created  there  by  the 
Soviet  Union  were  not  as  reliable  as  they  were 
tlioufiht  to  be. 

In  sum,  it  displayed  for  the  Kremlin's  benelit, 
and  for  the  other  satellites  and  the  free  world  as 
well,  the  abject  failure  of  the  Soviet  policy  in  East 
(iermany. 

Of  itself  that  is  significant.  But  that  is  by  no 
means  all.  Consider  the  Kremlin's  position.  The 
situation  in  Germany  might  be  duplicated  to  a 
greater  or  a  lesser  degree  in  the  other  puppet 
States.    There  had  been  other  signs  of  unrest. 

If  such  were  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  want  to  avoid  any  serious  discus- 
sion of  the  withdrawal  of  Red  troops  fi-om  Ea.st 
Germany.  Such  a  move  might  set  off  a  chain 
reaction  throughout  the  other  central  European 
satellites. 

Information  about  developments  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  is  limited  and  not  always  reliable. 
Moreover  it  is  always  risky  to  be  positive  about 
the  causes  which  underlie  Soviet  actions. 

I  believe  we  are  on  solid  ground  in  our  analysis 
of  the  present  attitude  of  the  Kremlin.  There  has 
been  a  much  harsher  political  policy  imposed  on 
Eastern  (iermany.  Tlie  puppet  regime  has  under- 
gone a  purge  and  punitive  measures  liave  been 
taken  against  those  who  took  part  in  the  uprisings. 
In  both  East  Germany  and  the  other  satellites, 
concessions  have  been  announced  witii  respect  to 
agricultural  products  and  consumer  goods. 

The  motives  behind  these  concessions  and  the 
results  remain  to  be  seen. 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  general  significance  of 
these  developments  in  Eastern  Europe.  They  in- 
dicate clearly  that  tactically  the  Krendin  has  been 
forced  on  the  defensive.  The  political  and  moral 
initiative  is  retained  by  the  West. 

To  me,  these  gains  constitute  proof  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  theory  I  have  stated  and  the  meth- 
ods we  and  our  allies  used  to  apply  it.  These 
gains  also  point  the  way  to  the  course  we  should 
follow  in  the  future. 

We  know  that  the  direct  or  indirect  use  of  force 
would  fail  of  its  jiurpose  because  it  would  expose 
to  annihilation  those  we  wish  to  .see  returned  to 
freedom.  We  know  that  nonviolent  methods  can 
accom])lish  as  much,  and  nujre,  than  can  be  accom- 
plished through  force.  We  have  seen  the  vulnera- 
bility of  the  Soviet  system  to  the  constant  pres- 
sure e.xerted  by  the  sheer  superiority  of  a  free 
society. 

In  effect,  we  must  in  the  time  to  come  constantly 
increase  this  pressure  by  our  demonstration  of 
freedom  in  action. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  ap])roi)riate  conclusion 
of  this  discussion  with  you  than  to  read  to  you  a 
message  from  someone  wlut  has  a  sincere  interest 
in  your  organization.  You  know  him  and  1  am 
sure  admire  and  respect  iiim  as  I  do.  Heie  is  the 
message : 
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Mr.  Anthony  J.  Kiulis 

Chairiimn.  Americ-an-I^itluianian  Council 

Grand  ItaUriKini 

Morrison  Hotel 

Chicago,  Illinois 

I  am  liajipy  to  send  warm  trreptings  to  the  National 
Convention  of  the  .Vnierican-Lithuanian  Council.  I  know 
your  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  to  the  cul- 
tural and  si)iritual  traditions  of  the  Litluuuiian  ])eople 
and  to  the  free  institutions  of  our  American  l{e!)Ul>lic.  ] 
eouKratulate  you  on  your  past  achievements  in  serving 
these  ideals,  and  I  send  best  wishes  for  the  continuec 
suece.ss  of  your  work. 

Americans  are  well  aware  of  the  qualities  of  extraor 
dinary  determination,  fortitude,  industry  and  integritj 
which  yoiu'  Lithuanian  fathers  brought  to  the  life  of  thii 
Nation.  These  same  (lualities  are  the  streni-'th  still  sua 
taining  the  Lithuanian  people  as  they  await  the  day  whei 
independence  will  enable  them  to  i)rosper  again  among  thi 
family  of  free  nations. 

It  is  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Unitet" 
States,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 


Education  for  a  Peaceful  World 

Remarkn  hy  the  President  ^ 

White  House  press  release  Oated  November  19 

First,  I  should  like  to  make  of  record  the  dee) 
sense  of  distinction  I  feel  in  the  honor  conferrei 
upon  me  by  the  trustees  of  this  great  universitj 
I  personally  feel  that  the  greatest  honor  that  ca 
come  to  an  individual  under  the  various  aspect 
of  our  Western  civilization  is  to  be  awarded  a 
honorary  doctorate  by  one  of  our  great  educa 
tional  institutions. 

I  should  like  also  to  address  a  word  to  your  ne> 
Rector.  Now,  my  own  sojourn  as  a  President  of 
university  was  not  long  enough  to  entitle  me  t 
speak  to  liim  in  words  of  advice.  Moreover,  Sii 
I  should  say  that  fairiu'ss  and  frankness  compe 
me  to  say  that  I  heard  no  great  clamor  or  outer 
or  ])rotest  or  incidents  of  any  kind  when  I  left  th 
exalted  ranks  of  college  presidents,  and  agai; 
donned  the  unit'orm  of  my  country. 

But  I  was  privileged  to  stay  long  enough  in  sue 
a  position  to  confirm  my  belief — my  faith — that  i 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  in  the  sec 
ondary  and  primary  schools  of  this  country,  ther' 
is,  almost,  our  greatest  ()])portunity  to  helj)  satisfU 
man's  oldest  yearning:  to  live  in  peace  with  hij^jl 
fellows. 

I  believe  that  in  the  university  resides  a  greai 
opportunity  and  a  great  responsibility  to  brin; 
about  a  peace  that  is  based  upon  the  only  durabl 
values. 

Those    who   seek   peace    in    terms   of    militar 


'  Made  on  Nov.  1!1  after  the  receipt  of  an  hontirar 
degree  of  Uoctor  of  Laws  at  the  special  convocation  con: 
menioniliiig  the  l.")th  year  of  the  establishment  of  th 
National  Calholic  Edncatlon.-il  .\ssoeiali(in.  Catholic  I'ni 
versity  i>f  America.  Washington,  1>.  I'. 
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strength  alone,  I  am  certain,  are  doomed  to  end  up 
in  the  agony  of  the  battlefiekl.  There  is  no  peace 
only  in  tanks  and  in  guns  and  in  planes  and  in 
bombs — even  with  the  most  terrifying  instruments 
of  destruction  that  science  has  produced.  I  am 
convinced  there  is  no  peace  alone  in  edicts  and 
treaties,  no  matter  how  solemnly  signed.  There  is 
none  in  economic  arrangements,  no  matter  how 
favorable  they  will  be.  Not  in  these  things  alone. 
There  must  be  knowledge,  and  thei-e  must  be 
understanding  to  use  knowledge.  And  the  under- 
standing cannot  be  only  of  ourselves,  and  of  our 
aspirations  and  of  our  hopes,  and  the  knowledge 
that  our  jnu-poses  are  pure.  We  must  have  un- 
derstanding of  others,  and  realize  among  other 
things  that  people  the  world  over  have,  after  all, 
many  things  in  common. 

It  is  my  unshakeable  conviction  that  no  people, 
as  such,  wants  war.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  the  longing  for  peace  among  those  people  that 
we  now  must  class  as  hostile  to  us  is  as  gi'eat  as  it  is 
among  us.  Else,  why  would  their  leaders  have 
constantly  to  urge  upon  them  the  argument  that  we 
know  to  be  false,  that  the  free  world  wants  war? 

In  this  understanding,  that  I  believe  must  uuder- 
gird  and  substantiate  the  validity  of  any  kind  of 
peace  treaty  among  the  nations,  is  an  understand- 
ing of  the  essential  spiritual  character  of  man. 


Here  in  such  a  university  as  this,  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  sort  of  a  happy  marriage  between  the 
determination  to  instruct  in  the  spiritual  and 
moral  values  of  life,  as  well  as  to  develop  the 
intellectual  capacity  of  the  students.  Only  as 
they  grasp  these  truths  and  learn  to  understand,  to 
appreciate  and  to  sympathize  with  these  longings 
of  numkind,  are  we  going  to  build  a  true  peace. 

And  so  let  us  by  no  means  neglect  the  strength 
that  we  must  have,  the  military  strength,  the  eco- 
nomic strength.  Let  us  by  no  means  neglect  any- 
thing that  we  can  do  through  the  normal  channels 
of  diplomacy  and  by  agreements  among  ourselves. 
But  let  us  remember  that  we  must  achieve,  first, 
among  those  who  think  somewhat  as  we  do,  a 
unity — a  unity  based  upon  an  understanding  of 
those  basic  aspirations  and  values.  And  then  in 
that  strength  of  unity,  seek  tirelessly  to  convince 
others  that  a  world  of  peace  will  be  a  world  of 
prosperity  and  ha^jpiness,  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  men  can  satisfy  their  natural  longing — 
their  material,  their  spiritual,  and  intellectual 
aspirations. 

In  all  of  these  things,  it  seems  to  me,  the  univer- 
sity has  a  special  responsibility,  a  special  oppor- 
tunity. And  in  that  sense,  I  address  myself  to  the 
new  Rector  in  terms  of  envy.  Unworthy  as  I  am, 
I  should  like  to  have  that  task. 


The  Problem  of  Sea  Water  Pollution 


hjj  J  oh  n  W.  Mann 


For  well  over  half  a  century  governments  have 
legislated  separately  against  the  preventable  re- 
lease into  their  navigable  waters  of  polluting 
refuse  matter.  The  discharge  of  oil  and  oily  wa- 
ter, with  consequent  fouling  of  beaches  and  har- 
bors, fire  hazard,  and  injury  to  fish  and  wildlife, 
has  been  jiarticularly  objectionable.  In  some 
countries  shii)owners  and  petroleum  associations 
have  conducted  studies  and  voluntarily  taken  pre- 
ventive measures.  The  subject  has  also  been  con- 
sidered internationally  and  is  presently  being 
studied  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  problem  in  its  international  aspects  is  some- 
times complicated  by  apparent  confusion  as  to  the 
desired  objective.  It  is  not  always  clear  whether 
what  is  wanted  is  international  control  on  the  high 
seas  or  better  control  by  the  governments  in  their 
own  territorial  waters.  Cases  of  preventable  pol- 
lution of  the  high  seas  would  in  most  cases  be  diffi- 


cult or  impossible  to  substantiate.  Control  of 
harbor  and  other  local  waters  would  be  a  national 
or  local  matter  in  each  case.  The  breaking  up  of 
submerged  or  stranded  wrecks  with  release  of 
cargo  or  bunker  oil  cannot  be  prevented  by  legis- 
lation. 

In  the  United  States,  a  mnnber  of  State  and 
local  governments  have  adopted  preventive  laws 
or  regulations.  Prior  to  June  7,  1924,  there  was 
no  Federal  law  specifically  prohibiting  the  dis- 
charge of  oil  into  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States,  although  the  War  Department  could  j^ro- 
ceed  under  the  act  of  June  29, 1888  (so-called  New 
York  Harbor  Act)  in  cases  of  the  discharge  of  oil 
into  the  Harbor  of  New  York  and  adjacent  wa- 
ters. In  addition,  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1899  contains  a  general  prohibition  against  the 
dumping  of  "any  refuse  of  any  kind  or  descrip- 
tion" into  navigable  waters. 
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A  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  dated  April  13, 
1953,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Department 
of  State,  gives  the  following  statistics  concerning 
the  enforcement  of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924. 
The  average  number  of  prosecutions  under  the 
Act  of  192-1,  annually,  are 

Philadelphia  District 3 

Baltimore  District 18 

Norfolk   District 11 

Office  of  Supervisor  of  New  York  Harbor 19 

Total 51 

The  Office  of  the  Supervisor  of  New  York  Harbor 
also  reported  an  average  of  about  15  cases  a  year 
under  the  New  York  Harbor  Act  of  1888  and 
about  one  case  a  year  under  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1899.  The  Districts  almost  exclusively  pro- 
ceed under  the  act  of  1924  rather  than  the  act  of 
1899  because  of  the  more  effective  prosecution 
possible  under  the  former.  The  combined  reports 
indicate  convictions  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In 
no  case  was  a  prison  sentence  imposed.  The  fines 
imposed  varied  from  $500  to  $1,800  (the  maximum 
fine  provided  by  the  act  is  $2,500).  Suspensions 
or  revocations  of  ships'  officers'  licenses  for  oil 
pollution,  authorized  by  the  act  of  1924,  are  rare, 
although  two  such  cases  were  acted  upon  by  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  in  1951.  This  phase  of  the 
1924  law  is  seldom  invoked  either  because  the  in- 
dividual responsible  for  the  oil  pollution  is  not 
present  at  the  hearing  conducted  by  the  Coast 
Guard  or  because  sufficient  evidence  is  unobtain- 
able ;  furthermore,  70  percent  of  the  oil  pollution 
violations  involve  vessels  of  foreign  registry 
manned  by  foreign  officers  whose  marine  licenses 
are  not  subject  to  suspension  or  revocation  by  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard.  These  statistics  include  only 
cases  referred  to  a  U.  S.  Attorney  for  prosecution 
and  do  not  include  instances  where  the  District 
Engineer  did  not  consider  prosecution  to  be  feasi- 
ble oecause  of  inadequacy  of  the  evidence  obtained 
or  for  other  reasons. 

Oil  pollution  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  is 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army.  The  Coast  Guard  in- 
vestigates incidents  of  oil  pollution  and  furnishes 
findings  to  the  District  Engineer.  A  study  of  all 
cases  of  oil  pollution  reiiortcd  during  1949  by  all 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  districts  bordering  on  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  including  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska,  was  initiated  by  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Institute  and  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard.  This  study,  which  was  completed  in 
June  1950,  indicated  that  insofar  as  the  coastlines 
of  the  United  States  and  its  territories  are  con- 
cerned pollution  of  sea  water  by  oil  is  not  a  serious 
problem,  and  the  United  States  under  domestic 
legislation  is  able  adequately  to  cope  with  most  of 
the  pollution  reported. 
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Two  years  before  the  enactment  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act,  1924,  the  British 
Government  also  sought  to  pi-otect  the  territorial 
waters  and  harbors  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  by  enacting  the  Oil  in  Navigable  Waters 
Act.  In  1924  British  shipowners  appointed  a  joint 
committee  to  consider  preventive  measures. 


International  Consideration  of  Problem 

Consideration  of  oil  pollution  as  an  interna- 
tional problem  was  suggested  by  the  United  States 
Congress  in  1922.  By  Joint  Resolution  approved 
by  the  President  July  1  of  that  year,  the  Congress 
called  attention  to  the  damage  being  done  through 
dumping  of  oil  refuse  on  tlie  high  seas  as  well  as 
in  territorial  waters  and  requested  the  President 
to  call  a  conference  of  maritime  nations  with  a 
view  to  adoption  of  effective  means  for  the  preven- 
tion of  pollution  of  navigable  waters.' 

With  a  view  to  preparing  the  way  for  the  call- 
ing of  an  international  conference  as  contemplated 
in   the  Joint   Resolution,   an   interdepartmental 
committee  was  set  up  to  study  the  problem  of  oil 
pollution,  including  ways  and  means  in  use,  or  in  J 
the  course  of  development,  for  the  prevention  of  | 
oil  pollution  by  ships.    Representatives  of  the  fol- 1 
lowing  Departments  served  on  the  committee  dur- 
ing the  period  of  its  existence:  State,  Treasury, 
War,  Navy,  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce. 
The  United  States  Shipping  Board  also  served. 
Two  subcommittees  were  appointed :  one  on  com- 
plaints and  the  other  on  causes  and  means  of  pre- 
vention. 

The  subcommittee  on  complaints  reported  oni 
February  G,  1923,  that  the  existence  of  serious  oil 
pollution  in  American  waters  was  beyond  dis- 
pute; that  instances  had  been  reported  in  tha 
waters  of  every  seaboard  State  except  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Mississippi ;  and  that  the  sources  of  pol- 
lution were  oil-burning  sliips,  oil  tankers,  shore 
refineries,  and  fueling  stations.  The  work  of  the 
subcommittee  on  causes  and  means  of  prevention! 
developed  into  a  series  of  studies  and  investiga' 
tions  with  i)articipation  of  the  various  Govern- 
ment departments  concerned,  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute,  and  the  American  Steamship] 
Owners  Association. 

The  investigation  included  tlie  more  technicali 
aspects  of  the  problem,  the  local  laws  antl  regu- 
lations in  effect,  and  the  measures  taken  in  other 
maritime  countries  with  a  view  to  a  solution.  Tlie 
Department  of  State  informed  the  governments 
of  leading  maritime  nations  that  the  United  StateS' 
was  giving  consideration  to  calling  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  oil  pollution  ami  invited  and 
received  from  them  information  and  comments. 
The  interdepartmental  committee  submitted  its 
report  March  13,  192G. 


'  4-2  Stat.  821. 
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Preliminary  Conference 

At  tlie  invitation  of  the  United  States  a  pre- 
liminary conference  of  experts  met  at  AVashington 
on  June  8,  1926,  to  consider  questions  relating  to 
oil  pollution  with  the  object  of  facilitating  an  ex- 
change of  views  on  technical  matters  and  formu- 
lating proposals  for  dealing  with  the  matter 
through  international  agreement.  The  following 
Grovernments  participated:  United  States,  Bel- 
gium, Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Norway. 
Sjjain,  and  Sweden. 

Tlie  Washington  Conference  agi-eed  that  there 
had  been  a  marked  diminution  of  oil  pollution 
since  attention  was  first  called  to  it,  both  because  of 
the  action  of  the  governments  and  the  voluntary 
cooperation  of  the  interests  involved.  The  Con- 
ference could  not  agree  as  to  the  extent  and  effect 
of  pollution  by  oily  deposits  on  the  high  seas  at 
distances  greater  than  50  miles  from  shore.  It 
therefore  recommended  that  a  system  of  areas 
should  be  established  on  the  coasts  of  maritime 
countries  and  on  recognized  fishing  grounds  with- 
in which  no  oil  or  oily  mixtures  should  be  dis- 
charged. Each  country  was  to  determine  the 
width  of  the  areas  off  its  coasts,  following  the 
general  rule  that  the  width  of  the  area  should  not 
exceed  50  nautical  miles.  In  special  cases,  where 
peculiar  configuration  of  the  coast  or  other  special 
circumstances  render  such  a  course  necessary,  the 
width  might  be  extended  to  150  nautical  miles. 
Each  government  was  to  use  all  reasonable  means 
to  require  its  vessels  to  respect  all  such  areas. 
Each  government  shoidd  observe  the  effect  of  the 
system  off  its  coasts  and  exchange  information 
which  would  be  coordinated  and  circulated  by  a 
central  agency  to  be  established.  The  Confer- 
ence submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
spective governments  a  draft  convention  embody- 
ing its  recommendations. 

The  International  Shipping  Conference  (com- 
posed of  private  shipowners'  organizations  of 
principal  maritime  countries)  also  met  in  1926 
and  considered  the  pollution  problem.  It  felt 
unable  to  make  any  definite  recommendations, 
although,  at  the  instance  of  that  conference,  a 
number  of  shipowners  of  various  countries  agi'eed 
to  follow  the  practice,  already  adopted  by  some, 
of  voluntarily  refraining  from  discharging  oily 
water  within  50  miles  of  the  coast. 


Presentation  of  Problem 
to  League  of  Nations 

The  problem  was  laid  before  the  League  of 
Nations  by  the  British  Government  in  1934.  The 
League's  Council  decided  in  1936  to  convene  an 
international  conference  to  consider  a  draft  con- 
vention prepared  by  the  League's  Ti'ansit  Organ- 
ization in  1935  and  based  on  the  work  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  of  1926.     The  conference  was 


not  held,  because  the  Governments  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan,  considered  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  arrangement,  would  not  attend. 

The  suggestion  that  separators  should  be  in- 
stalled in  ships  as  a  partial  solution,  which  had 
been  made  as  a  result  of  earlier  studies,  produced 
energetic  opposition  in  some  quarters.  The 
League's  draft  convention,  like  the  Washington 
document,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  zones 
and  did  not  require  the  fitting  of  separators  on 
ships. 

As  an  international  problem,  oil  pollution  of 
the  seas  was  in  abeyance  during  and  immediately 
after  Woi'ld  War  II.  A  great  deal  of  pollution 
resulted  from  the  sinking  of  ships  by  enemy  ac- 
tion, but  this  was  recognized  as  unavoidable,  and 
the  maritime  countries  were  engrossed  with  other 
matters. 

In  the  United  States,  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  80th  Congress,  Second  S'ession,=  which  was 
designed  to  strengthen  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of 
1924  by  increasing  the  maximum  fine  permissible 
from  $2,500  to  $10,000,  the  minimum  fine  from 
$500  to  $1,000,  and  the  provisions  for  imprison- 
ment from  a  maximum  of  1  year  to  a  maximum 
of  5  years.  One-half  of  the  fine  levied  would  be 
paid  to  any  individual  (other  than  a  United 
States  enforcing  officer)  furnishing  evidence  of 
the  violation.  The  sponsor  of  the  bill,  Chairman 
Schuyler  O.  Bland  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  14, 1948,  a  statement  citing 
a  great  many  instances  of  oil  pollution.  However, 
a  report  by  the  Coast  Guard  analyzing  all  re- 
ported cases  of  pollution  by  oil  of  United  States 
shorelines  during  the  following  year,  1949,  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  existing  domestic  laws  and 
regulations  could  adequately  deal  with  all  but  a 
very  few  of  the  instances  studied. 


Action  by  United  Nations 

In  the  case  of  a  number  of  other  countries,  it 
is  understood  that  the  ill  effects  of  oil  pollution 
have  been  a  growing  problem.  Damage  to  the 
coasts  of  Britain,  France,  the  Netherlands,  West- 
ern Germany,  Denmark,  and  Ireland  has  been  re- 
ported, as  well  as  damage  to  coasts  in  Mediterra- 
nean areas.  The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the 
United  Nations  which,  on  December  20,  1949,  is- 
sued a  history  of  previous  efforts  dating  back  to 
1926  to  control  the  pollution  of  sea  water  by  oil.' 
The  document  included  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
draft  convention  prepared  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions in  1935.  The  subject  was  scheduled  for  dis- 
cussion at  meetings  of  the  United  Nations  Trans- 
port and  Communications  Commission  beginning 
March  27,  1950. 


'H.  R.  4468. 

'  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.  2/68. 
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Ill  the  United  States,  the  U.N.  document,  as 
well  as  subsequent  papers  on  this  suV^ject,  was 
referred  for  development  and  recommendation  of 
a  U.  S.  position  to  the  Shippino;  Coordinatinji 
Committee,  an  interdepartmental  committee  on 
which  are  represented  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Defense,  State,  and  Treasury,  the  Maritime 
Administration  (now  under  the  Department  of 
Commerce),  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  A 
number  of  industry  and  labor  orji'anizations  have 
agreed  to  assist  the  Committee  as  advisers,  and 
their  views  are  invited  as  various  phases  of  the 
subject  come  up  for  consideration.  The  Na- 
tional Federation  of  American  Shipping  and  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  have  been  particu- 
larly helpful  to  the  Conunittee  in  this  connection. 
In  dealing  with  this  problem,  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
]ife  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  also 
participated. 

Following  study  and  report  by  the  Transport 
and  Comnnmications  Connnission  and  resolution 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Seci'etary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  requested  the  views 
of  governments  on  a  number  of  points.  The 
United  States  reply,  as  developed  by  the  Shipping 
Coordinating  Committee  and  transmitted  by  the 
Department  of  State  in  Novemtjer  10.50,-»  was  to 
the  effect  that  a  recent  study  of  oil  pollution  along 
the  coastlines  of  the  United  States  and  its  terri- 
tories disclosed  no  ]iresent  need  for  action;  that  a 
meeting  on  the  suliject  does  not  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary in  the  near  future  but,  if  such  a  meeting  is 
to  be  called  on  the  basis  of  pollution  reported  by 
other  govermnents,  the  Ignited  States  would  desire 
to  be  represented;  that  the  draft  convention  pre- 
pared by  the  League  of  Nations  appeal's  to  con- 
stitute an  appro]ii-iate  initial  basis  for  any  discus- 
sions whicli  may  ])rove  necessary,  although  some 
of  the  information  is  somewhat  antiquated;  and 
that  a  constitutional  question  as  to  how  far  the 
admiralty  jurisdiction  of  United  States  courts 
could  be  extended  outside  its  territorial  waters 
would  require  further  study  before  the  United 
States  could  be  prepared  to  discuss  it. 

On  Jaiuiary  !),  1!).51,  the  Transport  and  Com- 
munications Commission  issued  a  suunuary  of  the 
various  replies  received  from  governments  to  the 
Secretary-General's  inquiry.'^  Although  it  had 
been  geuei-ally  decided  (liat  the  matter  would  be 
one  for  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization  (I:\i(()),  tiie  proposed  special- 
ized agency  of  the  United  Nations,  these  replies 
showed  a  majority  of  countries  in  favor  of  taking 
preliminary  action  without  waiting  foi-  the  eslab- 
lisinnent  of  Imco.  Tiuu'e  was  divergence  of  opin- 
ion as  to  wliether  a  special  body  of  experts  should 
be  convened  to  study  the  subject  or  whether  study 
should  1)6  made  by  the  individual  governments. 
It  was  also  obvious  fi'om  the  replies  that  there 


was  serious  misunderstanding  as  to  whether  the 
problem  was  to  be  considered  as  an  international 
matter  for  the  control  of  pollution  on  inter- 
national waters  or  whether  it  was  to  be  treated 
as  an  international  problem  of  bringing  about  ade- 
quate control  of  national  waters. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  adopted  on  August  11,  1951,  Resolution 
"F" "  on  the  subject  of  pollution  of  sea  water  by 
oil.  This  resolution  noted  that  some  Governments 
have  already  undertaken  studies  of  pollution  of 
sea  water,  invited  other  Governments  possessing 
technical  facilities  to  undertake  similar  studies, 
invited  Governments  to  conununicate  the  results 
of  their  studies  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  instructed  the  Secretary- 
General  to  transmit  the  results  of  these  studies  to 
the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization  when  it  starts  functioning. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the  Shipping 
Coordinating  Committee  undertook  a  study  of, 
and  jn-epared  a  report  upon,  pollution  of  sea  water 
by  oil  in  waters  of  the  United  States  and  the  con- 
tiguous high  seas.  A  copy  of  this  report,  which 
has  the  approval  of  all  members  of  the  Shipping 
Coordinating  Committee  and  of  its  industry  ad- 
visers and  which  was  transmitted  on  March  31, 
195:^,  to  the  United  Nations,  follows: 

Report  of  Studies  by  the  United  States  on  the  Subject 
OF  Pollution  of  Sea  Water  by  Oil  ' 

Proposed  to  be  communicated  to  the  Secretarii-Ocncriil  of 
the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  Rtsolution  "F"  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  Thirteenth  Session 

PdUution  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  by  oil  dis- 
cli.Ufii'd  from  passing  vessels  does  not  jirosent  any  serious 
pidblciu.  The  abnonual  wartime  condition,  with  heavy 
tanker  losses  in  nearl>y  waters,  is  ]iast ;  however,  many 
tankers  with  full  cargoes  of  oil  were  sunk  off  North 
.\nierican  coasts  and.  as  these  vessels  gnidually  go  to 
pieces,  some  local  beach  ix>llution  will  be  exix'rieiiced. 
It  is  still  possible  for  a  ship  to  cause  coastal  fouling 
through  rupture  of  a  comiiartment  which  contains  or  has 
contained  oil.  due  to  stress  of  weather  or  to  stranding. 
Such  an  occurrence  is  infrequent  and  cannot  be  legislated 
against. 

Pollution  in  harbors  and  enclosed  waters  may  occasion- 
ally he  fo\ind.  iisiially  in  small  areas  and  due  to  local  spill- 
age. .National  leuisl.alion  anil  iiiuniciial  regnlalion  ade- 
i|Uately  penalize  negligence  and  are  rigidly  enforctHl. 
Polhition  by  industrial  wastes  or  raw  sewage  probably 
exceeds.  In  many  cases,  that  by  oil.  Interested  and  re- 
sponsible autliorilies  in  the  United  States  are  in  agrtHMuent 
tli:it  pollution  of  the  territorial  waters  of  the  country  by  oil 
is  not  serious  and  shows  no  sign  of  increase. 

The  active  seagoing  mercbaiU  marine  of  the  Uniteil 
States,  aggregating  i;!.C.ll.(MI()  gross  tons,  uses  oil  for  fuel 
almost  exclusively.  It  is  also  proliably  s.afe  to  say  that  the 
great  majority  of  foreign  vessels  entering  United  States 
ports  or  passing  along  its  coasts  use  oil  for  fuel,  either 
under  boilers  or  in  internal  combustion  engines.  Pour 
lunidi-ed  and  forty-seven  United  States  vessels,  of  a  total 
of  ■l,r,l7,lKHl  gross  tons,  are  tank  vessels. 

In   most    of   the  laincipal   United    States   ports  sludge 


'  U.  N.  doe.  E/CN.2/100. 

'  Ihid. 


'  V.  N.  doc.  I'V-'OSi-'. 

'.\n  analysis  of  this  report   is  contained   in   U.N,  doe. 
E/('N.2/i:i4." 
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)iarf;es  are  generally  available  for  receiving  cdntaminated 
rt-ater  discharges.  In  the  case  of  tanker  terminals  a  slop- 
main  is  usually  provided  by  the  oil  comiKiny  and  oily 
water  is  discharged  therein  directly  from  the  tanker. 

There  have  been  instances  of  harlior  fires  due  to  oil  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  In  all  cases  these  have  been 
due  either  to  casualties  or  to  neglect  in  ob.serving  pre- 
scribed precaution.s. 

There  are  several  types  of  shipboard  oil  separators, 
tlie  costs  of  which  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $18,000- 
.$:;o.OOO.  The  usual  capacity  is  50  tons  per  hour.  Sub- 
stantial nnml}ers  were  installed  in  the  United  States  ships 
liiiilt  during  World  War  II.  Such  separators  are  designed 
til  remove  all  but  0.0."i  i>er  cent  of  oil  from  the  water  efflux. 

The  United  States  has  no  data  with  respect  to  the 
distance  which  oil  or  oily  water  may  drift  and  still  appre- 
ciably contaminate  beaches  or  affect  fisheries.  This  would 
Iircsumably  \ary  with  the  nature  of  the  oil  and  the  degree 
of  its  dilution  at  discharge,  as  well  as  wind  and  surface 
currents. 

Certain  proprietary  solvents  are  available  for  the  treat- 
iijiMit  of  oil  and  sludge.  Their  primary  use  seems  to  be  to 
,-iitten  and  remove  residual  deposits  in  oil  tanks.  Claim 
is  made  that  the.se  render  the  oil  soluble  in  water  if  u.sed 
in  sufficient  quantity.  Use  of  such  solvents  does  not  seem 
to  be  widespread. 

It  is  indul)itable  that  if  heavy  oil  is  spread — from  any 
source — upon  stagnant  water  such  as  marsh,  waterfowl 
alighting  thereon  will  be  unable  to  rise  again.  A  suffi- 
ciently heavy  contamination  of  open  water  lu-obably  would 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  upper-level  fish.  Such  con- 
centrations are  unu.sual  and  are  generally  the  result  of  a 
casualty  to  a  ship.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
does  not  feel  that  further  investigation  in  such  cases  is 
necessary.  In  the  case  of  relatively  minor  contamination 
no  serious  effect  has  been  perceived  on  fish  or  .shell  fish. 

In  conclusion,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  que.stion  of  pollution  of  national  or 
territorial  waters  is  one  to  be  met  as  requisite  by  national 
action.  For  waters  of  the  United  States  this  has  been 
done  with  satisfactory  efficacy.  In  respect  of  pollution  of 
the  high  seas  the  United  States  has  insufficient  evidence 
that  this  is  of  such  seriousness  as  to  require  international 
action.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  stands 
willing',  however,  to  participate  in  any  further  joint 
Studies  that  may  be  deemed  desirable  or  necessary. 

As  an  additional  means  of  research,  the  British 
Admiralty  announced  in  October  1953  a  plan  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Oceanography  to  drop 
10,000  plastic  envelopes  into  the  sea  in  the  various 
seasons  of  105-i.  The  dropping  track  will  run 
from  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  roughly  in  a  semicircle 
of  500  miles  radius,  to  a  point  halfway  between 
the  Hebrides  and  Iceland.  Each  of  the  envelopes 
will  contain  an  instruction  sheet  in  eight  languages 
and  a  franked,  addressed  post  card  on  which  will 
be  printed  a  list  of  questions.  Finders  of  the 
envelopes  will  be  asked  to  fill  in  their  names  and 
addresses  and  the  date  and  place  of  recovery  of 
the  envelopes.  Upon  receipt  of  each  returned  card, 
a  reward  of  a  British  half-crown  or  its  foreigir- 
exchange  equivalent  will  be  paid  to  the  sender. 

It  is  expected  that,  from  the  many  envelopes 
which  will  eventually  float  ashore  on  the  British 
coasts  and  the  coa.sts  of  other  countries  in  north- 
west Europe,  it  will  be  possible  to  estimate  the 
speeds  and  directions  of  the  currents.  If  a  large 
percentage  of  the  envelopes  dropped  in  any  area 
is  recovered,  it  will  be  assumed  that  oil  jettisoned 
in  that  area  is  likely  to  drift  ashore. 

December  7,    7953 


The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
following  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  the  Transport  and  Com- 
munications Commission,  on  May  7,  1953,  re- 
quested governments  of  member  states  interested 
in  the  matter,  including  the  United  States,  to  make 
experts  in  tliis  field  available  to  him,  at  the  expense 
of  those  governments,  with  a  view  to  correlating 
the  studies  and  other  conmumications  submitted 
by  interested  governments  and  drawing  such  con- 
clusions as  may  be  approjiriate  for  transmittal  to 
the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization  when  that  organization  shall  have 
started  its  activities. 

The  United  States  in  reply  referred  to  its  pre- 
vious connnunications  setting  out  its  views  and 
stated  that,  while  it  has  a  great  sympathy  with, 
and  interest  in,  the  efforts  of  other  governments 
with  regard  to  this  matter,  it  does  not  desire  to 
participate  in  this  study  at  this  time.  It  stated 
al.so  that  it  is  prepared  to  furnish  copies  of  laws 
and  regulations  and  information  with  respect  to 
the  educational  programs  of  the  maritime  industry 
of  the  United  States  designed  to  encourage  the 
curtailment  of  pollution  of  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  States.  The  educational  programs 
have  been  of  significant  value  to  the  United  States 
tiovernment. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Min- 
ister of  Transport  on  September  24,  1952,  ap-. 
pointed  a  committee  whose  members  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  interested  governmental  agencies  and 
by  the  shipping  industry  and  the  oil  companies. 
Its  ]iurpose  was  to  consider  what  practical  meas- 
ures can  be  taken  to  prevent  jiollntion  by  oil  of  the 
waters  around  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  committee  reported  on  July  2,  1953,  after 
comprehensive  investigations  and  experiments, 
including,  for  example,  studj^  of  the  drift  of  oil 
in  the  .sea.  Among  its  recommendations  is  one 
that  the  British  Government  as  soon  as  possible 
should  seek  the  agi-eement  of  the  other  maritime 
countries  to  the  fixing  of  a  date  after  which  dis- 
charge into  the  sea  of  persistent  oils  by  ships  of 
any  country  would  be  prohibited. 

Progress  in  United  States 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  sub- 
stantial progress  is  being  made,  through  enforce- 
ment of  national  and  local  legislation  and  throujih 
voluntary  efforts  of  private  interests,  in  the  pre- 
vention of  sea  pollution  by  oil.  Although  in  the 
United  States  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished 
along  those  lines  including  the  provision  of  re- 
ceptacles for  contaminated  water  sludge  at  termi- 
nals and  most  principal  ]50rts,  it  appears  that  the 
governments  of  some  other  countries,  where  the 
problem  presumably  is  more  acute,  are  convinced 
of  the  need  for  international  action.  Recommen- 
dations for  such  action  now  under  consideration 
contemplate  the  establishment  of  areas  or  zones 
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on  tlie  high  seas  where  discliarge  of  oil  or  con- 
taminated water  would  be  prohibited.  There  is 
no  jjressure  for  any  international  requirement  for 
the  installation  of  separators.  It  is  noted  that 
the  comprehensive  British  study  completed  last 
July  recommends  that  separators  be  required  only 
on  ships  of  United  Kingdom  registiy  which  use 
tanks  alternately  for  oil  fuel  and  water  ballast; 
the  report  stated  that  deep-sea  tankers  can,  with- 
out the  use  of  separators,  effect  separation  of  most 
of  the  water  by  settling  in  a  slop-tank.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  chemical  treatment  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting oil  pollution  have  not  been  overlooked  in 
official  reports  of  some  governments,  but  their  rec- 
ommendations point  to  further  study  along  this 


line.  The  need  for  adequate  facilities  for  the  re- 
ception of  oily  residues  at  oil  terminals,  ship- 
repairei'S,  and  in  ports  and  harbors  has  been 
stressed  in  the  various  studies,  but  in  some  coun- 
tries it  appears  that  insufficient  provision  has  been 
made  for  that  purpose. 

•  Mr.  Mann,  author  of  the  above  article,  is  a 
foreign  affairs  officer  in  the  Office  of  Transport 
and  C onvmunications  Policy.  From  1951  until 
1953  he  was  stationed  in  London  as  Supervising 
Mai'itime  Attache  for  Europe.  Previously  he  had 
served  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Shipping  Co- 
ordinating Committee  and  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Shipping  Policy  Staff. 


The  United  States  Looks  at  the  United  Nations 


hy  Robert  Murphy 

Assistant  Secretary  for  United  Nations  A  ffairs  ^ 


Groups  like  you  throughout  the  country,  and 
in  many  other  lands,  are  doing  a  lot  of  thinking 
about  the  responsibility  of  education  in  preparing 
a  new  generation  for  this  new  kind  of  world  in 
which  we  live.  I  know  that,  in  your  local  school 
systems  and  through  your  own  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion, you  will  want  to  consider  how  the  facts  of 
international  cooperation  can  best  be  taught. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  you  if  I  describe  tonight 
some  of  the  conclusions  I  have  reached  about  the 
usefulness  to  our  countrj^  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies  under  present  world 
conditions. 

Starting  with  the  assumption  that  as  Ameri- 
cans all  of  us  have  roughly  the  same  basic  aims — 
I  believe  that  is  a  fair  assumption — I  like  to  think 
of  these  basic  aims  in  terms  of  the  simple  things  we 
want  in  our  everyday  lives.  We  want  to  worship 
God  as  we  please,  to  live  in  our  homes  and  com- 
munities without  fear,  to  exchange  views  freely 
with  others,  to  be  able  to  work  usefully,  and  to 
enjoj  the  fruits  of  our  own  labor. 

Bitter  experience  has  taught  us  that  these  aims 
are  not  easily  achieved.  There  are  many  obstacles 
at  home  and  abroad.  But  I  am  sure  we  would  all 
agree  that  the  overriding  obstacle  to  a  greater 

'Address  made  before  the  Texas  Congress  of  I'arents 
and  Teachers,  San  Antonio,  on  Nov.  11)  (jiress  release  C20 
dated  Nov.  18). 
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achievement  of  these  basic  aims  of  ours  is  Sovieft 
imperialism. 

The  menace  of  Soviet  imperialism  overshadows 
all  else  in  the  effort  to  win  for  all  ^\jnericans  the 
opportunity  to  lead  the  kind  of  lives  they  want  tO' 
lead. 

This  calls  for  working  together  with  other 
peoples  who  share  our  aims.  It  would  be  folly 
to  go  it  alone.  Together  with  our  friends  we  are 
building  a  common  defense  and  are  seeking  to 
reduce  tensions.  We  ai"e  cooperating  to  improve 
conditions  of  life  which  breed  communism  or 
weakness. 

We  did  not  seek  this  responsibility,  but  world 
changes,  including  changes  affecting  the  British 
p]mpire,  have  tapjied  our  country  as  the  leader  of  |J 
the  fi-ee  world.  We  must  use  our  great  material/ 
power,  and  our  equally  great  moral  power,  as  a 
nation  in  a  manner  promoting  the  greatest  possible 
unity  with  our  allies.  AVliether  we  like  it  or  not| 
we  are  in  a  complex  of  world  power  politics. 

There  are  those  who,  knowing  the  power  we 
could  wield,  wonder  and  sometimes  complain  that 
as  the  leaders  of  the  free  world  we  do  not  use 
that  power  to  impose  what  they  feel  certain  would 
be  right.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  sometimes 
suspect  abroad  by  those  who  see  coercion  behindu 
American  proposals  no  matter  how  generou8.jj 
Tliese  difficulties  are  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  ist' 
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not  easy  to  find  the  formulations  which,  like  mag- 
nets, will  draw  countries  together  in  support  of 
common  aims  for  their  own  good.  Nevertheless, 
free  association  is  the  only  decent  way  to  live,  na- 
tionally and  internationally.  It  is  the  only  safe 
way  to  live.  For  both  isolation  and  coercion  are 
bound  to  bring  disaster. 

So  we  have  been  trying  to  weld  together,  to 
strengtlien,  that  part  of  the  world  that  is  free. 
And  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  doing  this  is 
througli  the  United  Nations. 

In  talking  about  the  United  Nations  as  one  fea- 
ture of  American  foreign  policy,  I  do  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  in  our  dealings  witli  foreign  countries 
we  depend  also  on  traditional  diplomatic  channels 
as  well  as  on  tlie  Organization  of  American  States, 
the  North  Atlantic  Ti'eaty  Organization  for  Eu- 
rope and  the  Pacific  Treaty  arrangements  with 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Eepublic  of  Korea, 
the  Philippines,  and  Japan,  to  mention  a  few. 

On  the  subject  of  diplomacy,  I  think  we  have 
had  a  tendency  to  underestimate  our  own  accom- 
plishments. It  was  Will  Kogers,  I  believe,  an 
American  for  whom  I  have  always  had  great  ad- 
miration, wlio  once  made  a  wisecrack  to  the  effect 
tliat  the  United  States  had  never  lost  a  war  nor 
won  a  conference.  I  am  sure  that,  if  Will  were 
here  tonight,  he  would  admit  that  all  things  in 
this  world  are  relative.  There  are  no  absolute 
victories  in  either  wars  or  conferences. 

Eelatively,  we  have  not  done  so  badly.  Look 
at  the  diplomatic  history  of  some  other  countries. 
The  foreign  policies  of  the  Matsuokas  and  the 
Tojos  brought  disaster  to  our  friends,  the  Jap- 
anese people.  The  diplomatic  course  pursued  by 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  brought  misery  and  tragedy 
to  our  friends,  the  Italian  and  the  German  people. 
The  diabolical  Soviet  policy  which  led  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  mutual  nonaggression  pact  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Nazi  Germany  on  August  23, 
1939,  divided  Poland,  and  precipitated  World  War 
II,  paid  a  bloody  dividend  to  the  Soviet  Union 
of  some  ten  million  killed.  The  aggressions  of 
which  they  are  guilty  since  World  War  II  may 
prove  very  expensive  to  their  peojDle  even  as  Korea 
is  a  glaring  example  of  failure  in  a  stupid  cam- 
paign for  world  domination. 

A  Word  on  Behalf  of  U.S.  Diplomacy 

So  I'd  like  to  say  just  a  word  in  support  of 
American  diplomacy  which  has  guarded  our  na- 
tional interest  without  serious  disaster  to  our  own 
people.  To  speak  up  in  favor  of  American  di- 
plomacy has  lately  not  been  fashionable.  But  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  country  will  profit  if  the 
American  people,  who  stand  for  fair  play  and  in 
"whose  judgment  I  have  implicit  faith,  when  they 
know  tlie  facts,  will  give  their  diplomats  (who 
are  more  than  the  people's  business  agents  abroad) 
their  understanding  and  support.  The  fact  is 
that  American  foreign  policy  safeguards  the  best 


interests  of  the  United  States.  Hysterics  and 
detractors  to  the  contrary,  our  position  in  the 
foreign  field  is  stronger  today  than  that  of  any 
other  country. 

Our  strength  in  part  stems  from  our  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations.  Quite  frankly,  I  am 
not  here  toniglit  to  examine  with  you  whether  or 
not  we  ought  to  belong  to  the  United  Nations. 
That,  for  most  Americans,  as  for  me,  is  settled. 
Tlie  United  Nations  is,  as  President  Eisenhower 
recently  put  it,  "sheer  necessity."  It  is  American 
policy  to  support  the  United  Nations.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  United  Nations  is  essential  in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 

We  take  this  position  with  confidence  and  as- 
surance, because  we  know  from  our  careful  studies 
of  American  public  opinion  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  continue  to  believe  in  the  value  of 
tlie  United  Nations  and  to  support  U.S.  member- 
ship in  it.  In  spite  of  some  strong  minority  at- 
tacks in  local  areas,  I  can  report  to  you  that  no 
other  institution  or  issue  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  draws  such  sustained  support  from  or- 
ganizations and  gi'oups  of  citizens  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Now  this  support  does  not  mean  at  all  that  we 
as  a  government  or  as  a  people  are  blindly  com- 
mitted to  some  visionary  adventure.  It  does  not 
mean  tliat  the  United  States  has  sacrificed  sover- 
eign rights  to  the  United  Nations  or  that  the 
United  Nations  is  the  only  instrumentality  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Nor  do  we  have  to  accept  without 
question  proposals  of  other  nations  or  agree  with 
the  actions  or  views  of  United  Nations  officials 
when  they  are  contrai-y  to  our  national  interest. 

What  this  support  cloes  mean  is  simply  that  we 
intend  as  a  nation  to  do  our  best  to  fulfill  our 
obligations  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  want  to  use  United  Nations  machinery  wher- 
ever it  will  be  helpful.  We  want  to  see  the  United 
Nations  as  an  instrument  of  world  peace  get 
stronger,  not  weaker. 

And,  I  believe,  it  is  getting  stronger.  It  is  get- 
tiiio:  stronger  even  though  it  has  had  to  develop 
differently  from  tlie  expectations  of  its  founders. 

Tlie  founders  of  tlie  United  Nations  had  high 
hopes  for  the  new  organization  based  upon  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  great  nations  who  had  success- 
fully worked  together  for  victory  in  World  War 
II  would  continue  to  work  together  for  peace. 
That  expectation  proved  erroneous.  The  war- 
time cooperation  was  the  result  of  common  danger, 
and,  when  that  danger  was  dissipated,  allied  unity 
was  replaced  by  new  division  and  new  fears. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "Don't  forget  that  the 
ally  of  today  may  be  the  enemy  of  tomorrow." 
No  sooner  had  the  United  Nations  begun  to  meet 
in  1946  than  it  became  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  acting  directly  in  conflict  with  the  idea  of 
great  power  cooperation  and  to  the  basic  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  This  could  have 
disrupted  the  United  Nations  completely.    But 
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it  did  not.  Insteiid,  it  provoked  a  searcli  for  ways 
to  enable  the  United  Nations  to  adjust  itself  to 
these  greatly  changed   circumstances. 

Let's  take  a  closer  look,  now,  at  how  the  United 
Nations  has  been  developing  in  these  times  when 
our  first  concern  must  be  how  to  frustrate  the 
Soviet  threat  to  our  free  way  of  life. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Communists  have  not  been 
able  to  use  the  United  Nations  to  serve  their  own 
ends.  They  have  tried  to  use  it  as  a  sounding 
board  but  have  only  succeeded  in  opening  the  eyes 
of  a  vast  portion  of  the  globe  to  the  insidious  na- 
ture of  their  propaganda. 

Tliey  have  never  been  able  to  control  any  of  the 
operations  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Soviet 
bloc  has  5  votes  out  of  GO  in  the  General  Assembly. 
I  do  not  recall  that  any  major  Soviet  proposal  has 
ever  been  adopted,  and  I  can  think  of  hundreds 
that  have  been  passed  over  tlieir  violent  objections. 
Over  140  times  the  Soviet  bloc  has  tried  to  seat 
Chinese  Communist  representatives  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  each  time  tliey  have  been  frustrated. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  tried  to  hamstring  the 
United  Nations  in  security  matters  by  abusing  its 
veto  power.  But  this  has  led  to  a  shift  of  power 
from  tlie  Security  Council  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly where  there  is  no  veto.  The  General  Assem- 
bly is  now  prepared  to  handle  the  basic  problems 
affecting  world  peace. 

U.  N/s  Usefulness  to  Free  World 

So,  wliile  the  Soviet  bloc  has  certainly  not  ful- 
filled its  promises  in  the  United  Nations — quite 
the  contrary — it  is  clear  on  the  record  that  it  has 
not  been  able  to  turn  the  United  Nations  to  its 
own  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  variety 
of  ways  the  free  world  has  been  able  to  use  the 
United  Nations  to  further  its  own  ends  and  to 
thwart  Soviet  objectives — by  repelling  Soviet-en- 
gineered aggression,  by  settling  conflicts  within 
the  free  world,  by  exposing  Communist  techniques 
of  subversion,  by  promoting  better  conditions  of 
life,  and  by  easing  the  transitions  to  self-govern- 
ment in  colonial  areas. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  these.  I  begin  with  the 
i-epelling  of  aggression  in  Korea,  for  that  was 
the  greatest  test  of  the  youthful  organization. 

Some  people  i-ight  fully  (juestion  why  the 
United  Nations  was  not  better  prepared  to  meet 
the  Communist  attack  in  Korea  and  why  other 
U.N.  members  did  not  make  more  of  a  contribution 
to  the  U.  N.  effort  there. 

In  1950,  when  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  at- 
tacked, tiie  U.N.  job  in  some  ways  represented  an 
attemi)t  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 

Because  the  Soviets  had  failed  to  carry  out  their 
commitments,  the  United  Nations  had  no  standing 
armed  forces  with  which  to  discourage  or  to  com- 
bat aggression.  Such  forces,  therefore,  had  to  be 
rai.sed  witii  the  consent  of  the  states  concerned, 
starting  from  scratch.    Some  of  you  may  recall 
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the  motion  picture  High  Xoon  and  tlie  situation 
which  confronted  the  village  marshal  in  trying  to 
round  up  deputies  to  deal  with  the  impending 
arrival  of  desperate  outlaws.  The  troubles  the 
mar.shal  faced  because  the  village  leaders — good, 
sincere  family  men — hesitated  to  risk  their  lives 
are  at  bottom  no  different  from  those  the  United 
Nations  faced  in  attempting  to  send  aid  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea  in  resisting  the  unprovoked  and  i 
brutal  aggression  to  which  it  was  subjected  in  June 
1950. 

In  this  pioneer  enterprise  in  collective  .security, 
unlike  the  marshal,  the  United  States  did  not  j 
have  to  tight  alone.  The  record  in  Korea  was 
good.  Fifty-three  nations  supported  the  United 
Nations  action.  Forty-six  gave  material  assist- 
ance.   Sixteen  sent  armed  forces  to  fight. 

Of  course,  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  mili- 
tary burden  had  been  shared  more  equalh'.  But 
some  members  had  other  pressing  military  com- 
mitments, such  as  France  in  Indochina,  Britain  in 
Malaya,  and  all  the  Western  European  members 
of  Nato.  Others  simply  do  not  possess  armed 
forces  that  can  stand  up  to  modern  war. 

Given  all  the  difficulties,  the  response  of  the 
United  Nations  to  this  fii-st  major  test  of  open 
aggression  was  encouraging  enough  to  maintain 
faith  in  its  possibilities. 

The  comparison  that  must  be  made  is  not  be- 
tween what  actually  happened  and  what  might 
have  happened  in  an  ideal  world.  That  is  not  a 
true  test.  The  comparison  we  should  make  is  be- 
tween what  did  ha])pen  and  what  would  have 
happened  if  the  United  Nations  had  not  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Not 
many  of  us  would  want  the  world  of  the  fifties- 
to  go  the  way  of  the  world  of  the  thirties,  where 
the  League  of  Nations  failed  to  ijrevent  World 
AVar  II. 

Without  U.  N.  action,  the  United  States  would 
have  had  to  assist  the  Republic  of  Korea  alone 
or  else  to  have  given  up  Korea  to  the  Comnuuiist 
attackers.  For  us  to  have  chosen  to  go  it  alone 
in  Korea  would  have  meant  that  our  own  sacrifices 
would  have  been  even  greater  than  they  are  and 
our  motives  might  have  been  sus])ect.  Our  unilat- 
eral action  might  have  been  mistaken  in  many 
quarters  for  an  imperialist  adventure  in  Asia. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  failure  to  resist  the  attack 
would  have  allowed  Conununist  forces  to  think 
Japan  and  [ilace  in  jeoj)ardy  all  of  our  AVestern 
Pacific  defenses.  The  anti-Connnunist  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia  might  have  disintegrated.  And 
the  fall  of  Korea  would  have  made  resistance  to 
(\)nuiiunist  aggression  in  Europe  more  diflicult. 
From  positions  unfavorable  to  the  free  world,  the 
Conummists  would  have  been  emboldened  by  suc- 
cess to  attack  other  victims,  with  all  the  danger  of 
an  ultimate  world  war. 

Instead,  by  Ignited  Nations  resistance  in  Korea 
the  free  world  has  built  up  its  strength  to  a  point 
where  it  now  represents  a  much  firmer  bairiei-  to 
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I  future  aggression.    As  the  bitterness  and  the  pain 
I  of  tlie  Korean  struggle  recede  into  tlie  background, 
I  believe  tliat  the  American  people  will  increas- 
ingly agree  that  no  other  honorable  course  could 
have  been  taken  by  this  country. 

So  the  Korean  armistice  agreement  is,  I  believe, 
a  real  achievement.  For  the  first  time,  collective 
security  tlirough  an  international  organization 
has  worked  on  the  battlefield.  And  this  has  been 
done  witliout  resorting  to  global  war. 

I  think  tliat  a  namesake  of  mine.  Sergeant  1st 
class  Kobert  Murphy,  sunnned  this  up  about  as 
well  as  anyone  I  know.  Sergeant  Murphy  holds 
the  Purple  Heart  with  three  clusters  as  a  result  of 
wounds  in  World  War  II  and  in  Korea.  Here's 
what  he  said : 

I  fimnd  (lilt  that  a  fellow  can  set  over  ju.st  about  any 
kind  of  Sftliatk  if  he  knows  that  he  was  hurt  fighting  in 
a  good  cause,  doing  his  duty  the  best  that  he  could. 

In  Korea,  there  were  South  Koreans  and  British  and 
French  and  Dutch  and  Colombians  and  Greeks  and  other 
national  units  in  the  Eighth  Army  fighting  with  us. 

I  knew  many  of  these  men  personally  and  found  that 
no  matter  what  tongue  they  spoke,  we  all  could  share  the 
satisfaction  of  lieing  comrades,  of  lighting  for  a  common 
ideal,  the  United  Nations  and  the  rule  of  law  against  an 
aggressive  force  that  threatened  to  destroy  it.  Usually 
a  law  is  an  old,  well-worn  rule.  In  Korea  it  was  different. 
Whenever  we  had  a  spare  moment  to  think  about  such 
things  at  all,  it  seemed  that  the  only  law  anywhere 
around  was  the  new  one  we  were  together  helping  to 
make. 

Nowadays,  you  can  hear  a  lot  of  people  running  down 
the  moral  issue  on  which  the  war  In  Korea  was  fought, 
saying,  "All  that  talk  about  principles  is  the  bunk  and 
noliody  really  ever  believed  it."  When  they  do  that, 
they  take  away  from  the  soldier  about  the  only  reward 
he  has — the  self-satisfaction  he  feels  within  hiinself  for 
liaving  defended  his  country  and  a  cause  that  was  right ! 
So  don't  tell  a  fighting  man  his  contributions  weren't 
worth  it.    He  won't  like  it. 

Now  that  the  military  operations  are  concluded, 
the  United  Nations  is  concerned  with  three  major 
problems  in  Korea : 

First,  we  are  seeking  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the 
Armistice  provisions  on  prisoners  of  war.  As  a 
matter  of  common  humanity,  we  have  absolutely 
refused  to  force  any  prisoner  in  our  hands  to  re- 
turn to  Connnunist  tyranny  against  his  will.  Re- 
cently, we  have  seen  the  Communists  suffer  one 
stunning  defeat  after  another  in  their  vain  efforts 
to  induce  these  anti-Communist  prisoners  to 
return. 

Secondly,  we  are  seeking  to  arrange  for  a  politi- 
cal conference  in  accordance  with  the  Armistice 
Agreement  and  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  We  earnestly  desire  that  such  a 
Korean  political  conference  be  held  and  held  soon, 
so  that  progress  can  be  made  toward  unification  of 
that  country  and  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces. 
If  one  is  not  held,  the  blame  will  fall  squarely 
where  it  belongs,  on  the  Communists. 

Thirdly,  the  United  Nations  is  concerned  with 
the  reconstruction  of  wartorn  Korea.  Those  of 
you  who  have  lived  in  countries  that  have  been 


disrupted  by  war  realize  its  effects  on  the  social 
life  and  economy  of  the  country.  Korea  is  no  ex- 
ception to  that  rule.  I  have  seen  a  good  many 
countries  that  have  been  victimized  by  both  Worhl 
Wars,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  devastation  in 
Korea  equals  the  tragedy  I  saw  in  Berlin  and  in 
other  German  cities  after  AVorld  War  II. 

If  I  have  lingered  on  the  subject  of  Korea,  it  is 
because  the  Korean  problem  represents  the  su- 
preme test  of  the  United  Nations  thus  far.  But 
Korea  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  United  Nations 
story.  It  would  be  misleading  to  ignore  or  mini- 
mize the  many  other  U.N.  activities  in  the  politi- 
cal and  security  field  which  serve  to  strengthen 
the  free  world. 


Examples  of  Preventive  Action 

The  job  of  settling  disputes  and  stopping  small 
wars  is  not  spectacular,  but  it  is  preventive  action 
by  the  United  Nations  which  keeps  crisis  situations 
from  erupting  into  world  conflicts.  In  Palestine, 
Indonesia,  Greece,  and  Kashmir,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  fulfilled  this  function.  In  two  of  these 
cases,  new  nations  have  been  born  as  a  result  of 
U.N.  action.  Many  problems  remain  in  these 
areas  of  tension,  but  they  are  not  being  solved  by 
large-scale  hostilities.  They  are  being  talked  out, 
not  fought  out. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  U.N.  intervention  in 
such  situations  has  the  effect  of  waving  a  magic 
wand,  of  stilling  all  passions,  and  of  abolishing  all 
signs  of  violence  or  injustice.  Not  at  all!  But  the 
readiness  of  the  United  Nations  to  act  is  a  princi- 
pal deterrent  to  those  nations  who  might  other- 
wise break  the  peace  in  areas  where  unusual  bitter- 
ness festers  and  peace  treaties  cannot  be  nego- 
tiated. In  Palestine,  Kashmir,  and  along  the 
northern  frontiers  of  Greece,  for  example,  the 
presence  of  U.N.  observation  groups  serves  this 
valuable  purpose. 

The  United  Nations  also  serves  the  free  world 
by  providing  an  outlet  for  the  expression  of  world 
opinion  and  by  acting  as  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind. Of  the  74  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  session  now  inider  way  in  New 
York,  two  are  particularly  important  in  this 
regard. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  General  Assembly  re- 
newed its  discussion  of  the  false  Communist 
charges  that  the  United  Nations  engaged  in  germ 
warfare  in  Korea.  The  Communists  have  for  over 
a  year  relentlessly  sj^read  throughout  the  world 
their  vicious  and  lying  propaganda  on  our  alleged 
use  of  germ  warfare  in  Korea.  It  has  been  an  elab- 
orate and  total  effort  of  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda machine  and  not  without  some  success  in 
many  areas. 

Tlie  United  Nations  provided  the  most  effective 
forum  for  answering  these  charges.  We  chal- 
lenged the  Communists  to  an  impartial  investiga- 
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tion.  Soviet  refusal  to  submit  to  such  an  investi- 
gation created  grave  doubts  about  the  validity  of 
their  charges.  But  the  total  falsity  of  their 
charges  could  not  be  set  before  the  world  until  the 
U.  N.  prisoners  of  war  were  repatriated.  Dr. 
Charles  Mayo,  world-famous  surgeon  and  member 
of  our  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly,  was 
then  able  to  present  to  the  United  Nations  the 
actual  experiences  of  those  American  prisoners 
who  were  forced  to  confess  to  these  charges  by  the 
Commimists  and  of  others  who  did  not  confess  de- 
spite the  cruel  pressures  of  their  Communist 
guards.-  This  documented  presentation  told  a  dra- 
matic stoi-y  of  how  the  Communists  fabricated 
their  charges.  The  nakedness  of  the  Communist 
lie  was  evident  for  all  to  see.  Dr.  Mayo's  forceful 
and  convincing  U.  N.  speech  dealt  a  crippling  blow 
to  the  credibility  of  all  Communist  propaganda. 

We  have  a  further  opportunity  in  the  United 
Nations  to  reveal  to  the  world  the  Communist  rec- 
ord of  brutality,  when  the  General  Assembly  dis- 
cusses the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Communists 
in  Korea.  This  matter  was  placed  before  the 
Assembly  almost  as  soon  as  the  Army  released  its 
war  crimes  report,  a  shocking  record  of  barbarism 
against  both  U.  N.  prisoners  and  non-Communist 
Koreans. 

In  still  another  field  the  United  Nations  per- 
forms a  uniquely  useful  function.  The  free  world 
has  demonstrated  over  and  over  that  it  sincerely 
desires  agreement  on  a  disarmament  program  that 
provides  adequate  safeguards  for  all  concerned. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union,  despite  its 
specious  propaganda  claims  of  support  for  dis- 
armament, has  adamantly  refused  to  go  along  with 
U.  N.  plans.  Instead,  the  Communists  have  asked 
for  paper  prohibitions  on  atomic  weapons  and  for 
disarmament  arrangements  which  they,  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  could  evade  with  impunity.  Airing 
this  problem  in  the  United  Nations  has  exposed 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  Soviet  position  on  disarm- 
ament. 

Despite  the  present  unhelpful  Soviet  attitude,  it 
is  important  that  the  technical  disarmament  work 
in  the  United  Nations  continue.  The  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  made  it  plain  that, 
as  progress  is  made  in  settling  jiolitical  issues 
which  create  world  tensions  and  as  world  trust  is 
strengthened,  we  can  proceed  concurrently  with 
the  task  of  reducing  the  armaments  burden. 

Not  long  ago  we  thouglit  of  arms  reduction  in 
terms  of  financial  savings  and  political  pacifica- 
tion. Today  we  think  of  it  as  a  measure  of  sheer 
survival  for  civilization. 

As  Secretary  Dulles  has  said,  wlien  the  moment 
comes  in  which  political  leaders  would  be  prepared 
to  put  into  effect  international  agreements  lim- 
iting armaments,   we  must   be   able  to   seize   it 
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quickly.    "We  must  not  let  it  escape,  because  it 
might  never  be  recaptured. 

U.N.'s  Economic  and  Social  Work 

Let  me  now  turn  from  the  political  activities  of 
the  United  Nations,  which  often  attract  more  at- 
tention, to  its  equally  important  work  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  field.  This  type  of  work,  when 
wisely  conducted,  is  one  of  the  essential  elements 
in  wiping  out  the  root  causes  of  war  and  commu- 
nism. Take,  for  example,  tlie  U.N.  Technical 
Assistance  Program.  Henry  Ford,  II,  also  a  mem- 
ber of  our  present  delegation  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, recently  showed  how  and  wliy  this  pro- 
gram is  to  our  interest.    He  said : ' 

The  American  people  recognize  that  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  very  low  living  standards  in  large  areas  of  the 
world  is  unhealthy.  We  know  that  the  existence  of  vast 
depressed  areas  is  a  heavy  drag  upon  the  whole  world 
economy.  The  American  people,  who  have  experienced 
the  benefits  of  a  vigorous  and  prosperous  economy,  have  a 
real  stake  in  the  development  of  similar  situations 
abroad.  We  are  not  interested  in  exploiting  anybody.  We 
are  interested  in  the  mutual  advantages  which  tlow  from 
an  unfettered  exchange  of  skills,  goods  and  ideas  with 
other  peoples.  This  is  neither  altruism  nor  imperialism — 
it  is  simply  enlightened  self-interest. 

Certain  other  U.N.  agencies  make  real  contri- 
butions to  our  everyday  life  which  receive  little 
attention.  For  instance,  when  the  World  Health 
Organization  moves  in  to  fight  cholera  or  malaria 
in  Southeast  Asia,  it  is  not  only  protecting  Amei"- 
ican  citizens  in  those  areas  but  also  preventing  the 
spread  of  these  diseases  to  our  own  shores.  Over- 
seas communications  and  trade  would  be  chaotic 
without  the  International  Postal  Union  and  the 
International  Teleconnnunication  Union.  "Wlien 
the  International  Refugee  Organization  found 
homes  for  over  a  million  refugees  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  it  removed  a  possible  source  of  fu- 
ture tension. 

One  of  these  specialized  agencies,  Unesco,  has 
been  a  subject  of  particular  controversy  in  some 
areas  of  our  country.  The  purpose  of  Unesco  is 
to  promote  international  understanding  and  peace 
by  the  advancement  of  linman  welfare  through 
eclucation,  science,  and  culture.  The  present  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  undertooli  an  inde- 
pendent appraisal  of  the  organization  to  determine 
if  the  charges  against  it  were  valid.  President 
Eisenhower  assigned  Col.  Irving  Salomon  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Mrs.  Elizabeth  HefTelfinger  of  Minnesota, 
and  President  John  H.  Perkins  of  tlie  University 
of  Delaware  to  do  tiiis  important  job.  Thej'  found 
that : 

1.  Unesco  does  not  advocate  world  government 
or  world  citizensliip  in  the  political  sense. 

2.  Unesco  does  not  attempt,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  undermine  national  loj'alties  or  to 
encourage  the  substitution  of  loyalty  to  and  love 
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for  a  supranational  authority  for  loyalty  to  and 
love  for  one's  own  country. 

3.  The  official  bodies  and  the  personnel  of 
UNESCO  observe  the  provision  of  the  Unesco  con- 
stitution wliich  prohibits  Unesco  from  interfer- 
ing in  matters  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
member  states.  Unesco  does  not  attempt  to  in- 
terfere in  the  American  school  system. 

4.  There  was  no  evidence  of  atheism  or  anti- 
religious  bias  in  any  of  Unesco's  work. 

The  report  not  only  found  no  basis  for  these 
charges  about  Unesco,  but  went  on  to  make  some 
valuable  suggestions  for  increasing  Unesco's  con- 
tribution to  our  national  interest. 

Tlie  United  Nations  is  also  doing  useful  work 
for  the  free  world  in  dependent  areas  which  have 
not  yet  reached  the  stage  where  they  can  govern 
themselves. 

Today  a  number  of  dependent  peoples  seek 
greater  political  and  economic  freedom.  The  job 
of  the  United  Nations  is  to  channel  these  rightful 
aspirations  toward  the  constructive  evolution  of 
self-government  or  independence.  By  helping 
dependent  peoples  to  move  forward  gradually,  by 
assisting  them  in  preparing  themselves  for  the 
great  responsibilities  which  independence  and 
self-goverimient  entail,  the  United  Nations  is 
helping  to  create  conditions  in  these  areas  in  which 
communism  cannot  grow.  By  forwarding  the  or- 
derly development  of  peoples  through  a  gradual 
process,  we  can  hope  to  avoid  violent  revolutionary 
situations  which  Soviet  communism  would  seek  to 
exjDloit  to  its  own  advantage. 

In  a  general  way  I  think  I  have  indicated  how 
broadly  based  our  interest  in  the  United  Nations 
is  and  why  its  activities  are  so  important  to  us. 

What  does  all  this  cost  us?  The  U.S.  assess- 
ment for  its  share  of  the  budget  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  si^ecialized  agencies  this  year  cost 
each  person  in  the  United  States  just  16  cents,  less 
than  the  fare  for  one  bus  ride  in  the  city  where  I 
work.  All  American  contributions  to  all  U.N. 
agencies,  including  the  cost  of  maintaining  our 
own  staffs  there,  come  to  less  than  one  dollar  per 
person  per  year.  This  includes  the  vohmtary  con- 
tributions this  Government  makes  to  such  special 
programs  as  the  International  Childrens'  Fund, 
the  Korean  Relief  Program,  the  Palestine  Refugee 
Relief  Program,  and  the  Technical  Assistance 
Program.  I  think  you'll  agree  with  me  that  this 
is  a  prudent  and  economical  investment  for 
America's  future. 

Summing  it  all  up,  then,  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
wisest  course  is  to  continue  to  cooperate  fully  with 
other  friendly  states  in  the  United  Nations  to  our 
mutual  advantage;  to  build  up  the  structure  of 
regional  security  organizations  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations;  to  develop  to  the 
full  the  procedures  for  peaceful  settlement  which 
the  Organization  affords ;  to  make  the  United  Na- 
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tions  increasingly  effective  as  the  voice  of  the  con- 
science of  mankind;  and  to  use  it  wherever  ap- 
propriate to  improve  conditions  of  life  everywhere. 
If  we  follow  this  course,  we  shall  be  living  up  to 
our  responsibilities  in  this  turbulent  world  and  at 
the  same  time  serving  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  people. 


U.S.  Willing  To  Consider 

Any  Soviet  Proposal  on  Austria 

Press  release  635  dated  November  25 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  to  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Office  hy  the  American  Emiassy 
at  Moscow  on  November  25 : 

In  its  note  of  November  3,^  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment ignored  the  U.S.  Government's  invitation  to 
discuss  the  Austrian  State  Treaty  at  a  meeting  of 
the  four  Foreign  Ministers  at  Lugano.  It  said 
that  it  awaited  a  reply  to  its  note  of  August  28 
on  this  subject  and  confined  itself  to  recalling  the 
suggestion  contained  in  its  earlier  notes  for  pur- 
suing this  question  through  diplomatic  channels, 
without  however  putting  forward  by  this  means 
any  proposal  on  the  Austrian  problem. 

Ten  years  after  the  Moscow  Declaration  the 
Austrian  people  have  still  not  obtained  their  com- 
plete political  and  economic  independence.  Wish- 
ing to  fulfill  the  promise  made  in  that  Declaration 
and  to  comply  with  the  U.N.  resolution  of  Decem- 
ber 20, 1952,-  the  U.S.  Government  has  not  relaxed 
its  effort  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty.  During 
the  present  year  it  has  three  times  proposed  that 
the  treaty  be  discussed  by  the  Deputies,^'  and  since 
August  28  it  has  twice  suggested  that  this  ques- 
tion be  taken  up  at  the  proposed  conference  at 
Lugano.* 

It  is  all  the  more  surprising  that  the  Soviet 
Government  has  not  been  willing  to  resume  dis- 
cussions on  Austria  in  that  the  three  Western 
Governments,  in  order  to  meet  Soviet  wishes,  had 
in  their  note  of  August  17  '^  withdrawn  the  short 
draft  treaty,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  to 
achieve  the  earliest  possible  restoration  of  Aus- 
trian freedom  and  independence.  In  order  to 
remove  any  possible  misunderstanding,  the  U.S. 
Government  wishes  once  more  formally  to  state 
that  this  draft  is  withdrawn. 

The  U.S.  Government  believes  that  nothing 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  resumption  of  discussion 
on  the  Austrian  State  Treaty  except  the  attitude 

"  BuiiETiN  of  Nov.  30, 1953,  p.  745. 
'  Ibid.,  Jan.  12,  1953,  p.  69. 

'  Ibid.,  Jan.  26,  1953,  p.  135 ;  Feb.  16,  1953,  p.  260 ;  Aug. 
31,  1953,  p.  282. 

*  Ibid.,  Sept.  14,  1953,  p.  351;  Oct.  26,  1953,  p.  547. 
'  Ibid.,  Aug.  31, 1953,  p.  282. 
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of  the  Soviet  Government.  The  U.S.  Government 
is  prepared  to  study  any  Soviet  proposal  which 
would  promote  an  Austrian  settlement  and  which 
does  not  raise  extraneous  issues.  If  the  Soviet 
Goveriunent  does  not  feel  able  to  participate  in 
the  very  near  future  in  a  conference  of  the  For- 
eign Ministers,  the  U.S.  Government  hopes  that 
it  will  see  no  objection  to  the  resumption  of  the 
work  of  the  Deputies  at  a  date  which  the  Soviet 
Government  finds  convenient.  If,  however,  the 
Soviet  Government  would  prefer  to  make  propo- 
sals through  diplomatic  channels  and,  in  partic- 
ular, would  give  an  indication  of  the  basis  on 
which  it  would  be  prepared  to  conclude  the  treaty, 
the  U.S.  Government  would  give  any  such  pro- 
posal prompt  and  careful  consideration. 


Department's  Views  on 
New  Soviet  Note 

Statement  hy  Henry  Suydam 
Chief,  News  Division'^ 

The  full  text  of  the  Soviet  note  [of  November 
26]  was  received  only  a  few  hours  ago.  This  So- 
viet note  is  a  reply  to  the  identical  notes  which  the 
three  allies  sent  to  the  Soviet  Government  on 
November  16  in  reply  to  the  earlier  Soviet  note  on 
November  3,  which  had  rejected  Allied  proposals 
for  a  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Four 
Powers  at  Lucano  to  consider  the  German  and 
Austrian  questions. 

1.  One  of  the  most  significant  and  obvious  as- 
pects of  the  note  is  that  it  has  been  timed  to  co- 
incide with  the  current  foreign  policy  debate  in 
the  French  Parliament  and  would  appear  there- 
fore to  repi-esent  another  Soviet  effort  to  impede 
progress  on  Edc  ratification  and  other  steps  to- 
ward greater  European  unity  and  strength. 

2.  A  second  significant  aspect  of  the  note  is  that 
it  is  another  effort  to  gloss  over  the  uncompro- 
mising nature  of  Soviet  policy,  as  exposed  by  the 
note  of  November  3.  That  note  shocked  the  whole 
world  by  revealing  tliat  the  Soviets  were  not  will- 
ing to  seek  a  relaxing  of  tensions  unless  the  West- 
ern Powers  in  effect  abandoned  in  advance  vital 
policy  and  security  positions.  The  present  Soviet 
note,  like  the  recent  Molotov  press  conference,  is 
an  effort  to  overcome  some  of  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  the  November  3  note.  In  this  respect 
it  represents  a  tactical  retreat  and  is  further  evi- 
dence that  Soviet  policy  is  on  the  defensive  and 
that  the  free  world  has  the  diplomatic  and  moral 
initiative. 

3.  As  far  however  as  substance  is  concerned,  the 
Soviet  note  adheres  to  all  the  positions  which  were 
l>ut  forward  in  previous  notes  and  i-epeated  at  the 

'  Made  to  correspondents  on  Nov.  27  (press  release  638). 


current  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
The  unacceptable  nature  of  these  positions  has 
been  made  evident  by  delegates  from  many  coun- 
tries and  reflected  in  overwhelmingly  adverse  As- 
sembly votes.  Therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of 
real  substance  the  note  is  disappointing. 

4.  The  Soviet  note  will,  of  course,  continue  to 
receive  the  most  serious  study  and  consideration  by 
this  Government.  The  Bermuda  conference  of  the 
heads  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  French  Governments  will  afford  an  early  op- 
portunity for  full  consultation  among  the  three 
governments  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 


Use  of  Terror  Tactics  in 
Soviet  Zone  of  Germany 

Following  is  a  press  release  issued  on  Novem- 
her  17  hy  the  Office  of  the  United  States  High 
Commissioner  for  Germany,  Berlin  Element: 

The  recent  well-publicized  series  of  arrests  and 
trials  in  the  Soviet  Zone  is  the  most  sweeping  and 
sustained  effort  of  its  kind  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Zone  puppet  government  in 
1949,  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Timberman,  U.S. 
Commander  in  Berlin,  stated  today. 

The  number  of  persons  involved,  the  severity 
of  the  sentences,  and  the  deliberate  creation  of  a 
"witch  hunt"  atmosphere  of  conspiracy,  terror, 
and  espionage  indicate  recognition  by  Soviet 
Zone  authorities  that  the  passive  resistance  of 
the  population  has  not  been  broken  and  their 
consequent  determination  to  try  to  break  it  with 
raw  terror.  Rarely  have  tlie  East  German  Com- 
munist officials  made  so  evident  their  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  their  own  policies  and  their  unwilling- 
ness to  trust  their  social  system  to  compete  openly 
with  that  of  the  free  world. 

A  study  of  the  Soviet-licensed  press  since  Sep- 
tember 19  shows  at  least  23  separate  trials  or  an- 
nouncements of  arrest  actions  in  all  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Zone.  A  total  of  74  persons  have  been 
listed  as  receiving  sentences,  of  whom  four  were 
given  the  doatli  penalty  and  11  life  imprisonment. 
It  is  evident  that  many  more  persons  liave  in  fact 
been  arrested,  many  of  wliom  have  likely  been 
convicted  in  secret  trials.  Even  the  published 
figures  represent  tlie  most  violent  attack  by  the 
regime  on  the  population  since  the  formation  of 
the  Soviet  Zone  government. 

June  17  Played  Down 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  only  a  few  of 
these  reported  trials  did  the  accusation  of  active 
jiarticipation  in  the  uprising  of  June  17  play  an 
important  role.  Obviously,  Soviet  Zone  authori- 
ties are  unwilling  to  face  a  showdown  with  public 
opinion  on  the  issue  of  June  17.     The  most  fre- 
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quent  accusations  were  the  stereotyped  charges 
of  spying  for  foreign  powers,  for  organizations 
like  RIAS/  the  Investigating  Committee  of  Free 
Jurists,  and  the  Fighting  Gi'oup  Against  Inhu- 
manity, or  the  preparation  of  acts  of  sabotage  and 
terror. 


Soviet  Zone  Definition  of  "Spying" 

The  accusation  of  spying,  as  used  by  Soviet  Zone 
authorities,  deserves  closer  scrutiny,  because  it 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
as  it  is  used  in  nontotalitarian  countries.  The 
existence  of  organizations  such  as  EIAS,  the  Free 
Jurists,  and  the  free  press  in  West  Berlin  has  never 
been  a  secret.  Nor  is  it  a  secret  that  persons  from 
the  Soviet  Zone  come  to  them  to  describe  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  live  and  to  record  in- 
justices committed  in  the  Soviet  Zone.  They  do 
so  because  the  Soviet  Zone  regime  has  deprived 
them  not  only  of  the  right  to  give  political  expres- 
sion to  their  wishes,  which  is  the  essence  of  demo- 
cratic government,  but  also  of  the  right  to  seek 
redress  of  wrongs  done  them  and  even  of  the  right 
of  criticism  itself.  It  is  because  the  Soviet  Zone 
regime  has  made  legitimate  criticism  impossible 
within  its  borders  that  its  citizens  seek  out  West 
Berlin  as  a  place  where  they  can  be  heard.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Soviet  Zone  authorities,  it  is  this  act 
of  telling  the  truth  about  conditions  under  the 
Communist  system  which  constitutes  spying.  Only 
persons  who  fear  the  trath  could  take  such  a  view. 

It  is  also  a  part  of  the  totalitarian  pattern  of 
terror  and  falsehood  to  attempt  to  defame  the  op- 
position that  has  been  suppressed.  As  it  was  with 
the  Nazis,  so  it  is  with  the  Soviet  Zone  regime. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Soviet- 
licensed  propaganda  organs  picture  the  defend- 
ants at  these  trials  as  paid  agents,  criminals,  or 
Fascists.  The  truth,  that  opposition  to  the  regime 
springs  from  its  own  tyranny,  is  too  painful  for 
Soviet  Zone  officials  to  face. 


blur  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  June  17  uprising 
was  spontaneous  and  as  a  smokescreen  behind 
which  it  is  trying  to  liquidate  persons  accused  of 
active  participation  in  the  June  17  uprising  and 
persons  suspected  of  maintaining  opposition  to 
the  Sed  -  since  then. 

Persons  arrested  because  of  their  actions  on 
June  17  were  for  the  most  part  convicted  in  secret 
or  were  tried  on  other  charges.  The  current  spate 
of  spy  charges  is  evidently  designed  to  provide 
a  cover  for  further  arrests  and  conviction  of  per- 
sons suspected  of  opposition  to  the  regime,  as  well 
as  for  punishment  of  the  remaining  persons  who 
have  been  under  arrest  since  the  uprising. 


Role  of  Security  Organs 

The  only  new  element  in  the  present  terror 
campaign,  aside  from  its  unprecedented  violence, 
is  the  novel  attempt  to  popularize  the  State 
Security  Police  and  to  endear  it  to  the  citizenry 
as  a  friend  and  helper.  In  unprecedented  public 
appearances.  Security  Secretary  Ernst  Wollweber 
and  his  deputy,  "Lieutenant  General"  Erich 
Mielke,  have  spoken  before  groups  of  workers 
and  sought  to  propagate  the  notion  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  vast  system  of  informers,  of  arbitrary 
arrests,  and  illegal  detentions  for  unlimited  pe- 
riods is  a  necessary  and  desirable  part  of  every- 
day life. 

At  the  same  time,  Wollweber  and  Mielke's  im- 
passioned appeals  for  help  from  the  population  in 
tracking  down  opposition  elements  and  their 
threats  of  punishment  to  pereons  failing  to  de- 
nounce their  fellow  citizens  revealed  that  Soviet 
Zone  residents  are  under  no  illusions  about  the 
real  function  of  the  security  organs  and  that  they 
withhold  cooperation  from  these  organs  wherever 
possible.  The  assistance  given  to  countless  ref- 
ugees passing  through  the  Soviet  Zone  testifies  to 
this  attitude. 


Other  Aims  of  Terror  Campaign 

Moreover  in  creating  a  false  "spy  and  sabotage" 
psychosis,  the  regime  is  trying  to  place  the  blame 
for  its  own  failures  on  some  outside  cause.  Here 
too  the  vehemence  of  the  attacks  on  so-called  "sabo- 
teurs and  terrorists"  suggests  that  the  failures  are 
impressive,  a  fact  already  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  vehemence  of  the  June  17  uprising.  In  the 
Soviet-licensed  press  over  the  past  weeks,  inclivid- 
ual  blunders,  objective  difficulties,  official  wrong- 
headedness,  and  natural  catastrophes  have  all  been 
attributed  to  the  sinister  workings  of  agents  and 
saboteurs. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  the  regime  is  using 
the  present  trials  of  alleged  "agents"  to  try  to 

'  Radio  in  tlie  American  Sector. 


Significance  of  Terror 

It  is,  as  already  suggested,  a  simple  matter  for 
the  Soviet  Zone  security  organs  to  lay  hands  on 
persons  ojjposed  to  the  regime  since,  as  the  June  17 
uprising  showed,  nearly  the  entire  population  falls 
into  that  category.  Moreover  as  the  Soviet- 
licensed  press  has  itself  admitted  in  the  course  of 
the  purge  of  "unreliable"  elements  of  the  Sed 
and  Fdgb,^  even  many  of  the  small  group  of  state 
and  party  functionaries  are  discontented  and  crit- 
ical of  the  regime. 

There  is  thus  no  shortage  of  candidates  for 
arrests  and  show  trials.  United  States  officials 
see  no  indications  of  an  early  end  to  the  present 

'  Syoziali-ftische  EinJieitspwrtei  Deutschlands,  the  East 
German  Communist  Part.v. 

'  Freier  Deutscher  Geioerkschaftsbund,  the  Communist 
trade  union  organization. 
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wave  of  terror.  But  in  showing;  once  more  who 
are  the  real  "terrorists"  in  the  Soviet  Zone,  the 
Soviet  Zone  regime  is  giving  the  lie  to  its  claims  of 
popular  support  won  by  the  "new  course"  and 
demonstrating  anew  that  its  weakness  is  such  that 
it  can  maintain  itself  only  by  continuous  applica- 
tion of  brutal  terror  methods. 


Disarmament  of  Japan 

Press  release  634  dated  November  24 

When  a-sked  at  his  press  conference  on  Novem- 
ber 24.  wheth-er  he  was  in  agreement  with  a  state- 
ment by  Vice  President  Nixon^  made  in  a  speech 
while  tJie  latter  ^uas  in  Japan,  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  had  erred  in  trying  to  disarm  or  in 
actually  disarming  Japan  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Secretary  Dulles  replied  as  follows: 

Yes,  I  am  in  agreement  with  it.  The  United 
States  carried  forward  programs  for  disarmament 
rather  far  both  in  relation  to  Japan  and  in  rela- 
tion to  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Some  of 
the  projects  and  propositions  that  were  then  ad- 
hered to  have  since  been  reversed.  As  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said,  those  in  charge  of  our  foreign 
policy  at  that  time  seemed  to  have  assumed,  as  was 
quite  natural  perhaps  to  assume — many  of  us  did — 
that  we  were  entering  into  an  era  of  lasting  peace 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  be  a  threat. 
Therefore  it  was  thought  the  disarmament  of 
Germany  and  Japan  could  proceed  apace  and 
would  presumably  be  followed  by  a  reduction  of 
armaments  on  the  part  of  all  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries. You  will  recall  that  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  was  adopted  at  San  Fran- 
cisco actually  just  about  the  time  that  the  German 
armistice  was  being  concluded  and  before  the 
Japanese  armistice,  contained  provisions  calling 
generally  for  the  limitation  of  armament  and  the 
lightening  of  the  load  of  armament  upon  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 


Panmunjom  Discussions 

Following  is  a  partial  text  of  a  statement  made 
by  Ambassador  Arthur  H.  Dean  at  the  November 
17  session  of  the  preliminary/  talks  with  Conrniu- 
nist  representatives  at  Panmunjom:''- 

I  think  that  it  is  in  your  side's  interests,  as  well 
as  in  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  humanity,  to  get 
these  agenda  matters  settled  quickly  and  to  our 
mutual  satisfaction.  Our  side  has  attempted  to  do 
so  and  will  continue  to  do  so  within  appropriate 
limits.    Our  side  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  in 


'  For   previous   statements   by   Ambassador   Dean,   soe 
Boi-LETiN  of  Nov.  16, 1053,  p.  666. 
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our  quest  for  a  reasonable  agreement  with  you, 

Panmunjom  is  most  unsuitable  [as  a  site  for  the 
conference].  It  is  not  conducive  to  international 
negotiations. 

I  have  several  times  suggested  San  Francisco, 
Honolulu,  and  Geneva  as  possible  sites  for  the 
conference.  We  are  openminded  if  the  place  is 
conducive  to  peaceful  relations  and  has  adequate 
and  appropriate  facilities  for  a  conference. 
Surely,  with  all  the  world  to  choose  from,  some 
place  other  than  Panmunjom  would  be  satisfactory 
to  you. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  argumentative,  nor  do  I  wish 
to  say  anything  that  would  interfere  with  the 
smooth  functioning  of  these  negotiations  where 
we  have  been  making  distinct  progress. 

But  let  me  point  this  out  to  you :  If  this  ques- 
tion of  neutral  nations  had  been  raised  during  the 
armistice  negotiations,  it  would  have  been  de- 
bated and  settled.  But  it  wasn't.  It  was  our  un- 
derstanding, at  least,  that  your  side  did  not  want 
anyone  at  the  conference  who  had  not  participated 
in  the  hostilities.  After  suggesting  the  United 
Nations  itself,  we  acceded  to  your  side's  point  of 
view  and  article  60  of  the  armistice  agreement  was 
drafted  and  signed  accordingly;  we  made  our 
plans  accordingly.  Once  you  depart  from  a  prin- 
ciple, where  do  you  stop?  "NATiom  do  you  select? 
Wliom  do  you  eliminate?  Are  there  various 
shades  or  degrees  of  neutrality?  By  what  for- 
mula did  you  select  Russia  and  four  Asian  neutral 
nations?  Wliy  did  you  exclude  other  Asian  na- 
tions equally  neutral? 

In  an  effort  to  be  helpful,  let  me  say  this  fur- 
ther on  composition.  The  conference  itself  will 
be  plenary.  First,  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  commit  itself  and  to  recommend  to  the  other 
governments  on  our  side  at  the  conference  that 
the  question  of  additional  participants  at  the  po- 
litical conference  itself  be  considered  after  a  com- 
pletely satisfactory  agreement  is  reached  at  the 
conference  itself  on  a  Korean  settlement,  and  be- 
fore other  questions  are  discussed. 

This  would  open  the  door  to  the  possible  inclu- 
sion of  neutral  nations  if  and  when  the  political 
conference  proceeds  past  the  matters  enumerated 
in  paragraph  60  of  the  armistice  agreement — 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  and  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  Korean  question.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  respect  the  spirit  and  the  let- 
ter of  the  armistice  agreement  by  reserving  par- 
ticipation in  the  conference  on  these  two  subjects 
to  tne  governments  concerned  on  both  sides  in  the 
Korean  hostilities.  This  seems  a  fair  balance  be- 
tween the  acknowledged  interest  of  such  neutrals 
in  broader  questions  and  the  clear  responsibility 
of  the  two  sides  which  have  been  and  remain  con- 
cerned in  the  matter  of  a  Korean  settlement. 

You  may  say  that  this  is  all  right  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  that  "it  doesn't  go  far  enough ;  that  the 
belligerent  sides  may  not  be  able  to  reach  agree- 
ment oil  a  Korean  settlement,  with  the  result  that 
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the  conference  may  never  reach  the  stage  where 
neutral  nations  could  be  invited  under  this  for- 
mula. Of  course,  our  side  does  not  share  such  a 
pessimistic  view  of  the  conference.  For  we  would 
be  prepared  to  take  all  reasonable  steps  in  good 
faith  to  make  the  conference  a  success.  In  order 
to  allay  any  possible  fears  in  this  direction,  we 
now  make  a  second  and  companion  proposal. 

Second,  the  United  States,  without  making  any 
commitment  as  to  the  result,  would  also  be  pre- 
pared at  the  conference  to  recommend  to  all  the 
other  participants  on  our  side  that  if  develop- 
ments during  the  course  of  the  political  conference 
after  it  is  convened  and  after  it  has  spent  a  reason- 
able time  on  substantive  matters  make  it  appear 
desirable  to  introduce  additional  participants  be- 
yond the  governments  concerned  on  both  sides, 
our  side  would  agree  to  the  consideration  of  this 
question  as  to  the  composition  of  the  conference  at 
an  appropriate  time  within  the  limits  above  set 
forth. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  eminently  fair  and 
reasonable  proposals.  They  do  not  prejudge  the 
need  for  additional  participants  but  cover  the 
possibilities.  These  proposals  deal  with  either 
eventuality  which  may  develop  at  the  conference. 


Subcommittee's  Request  for 
Talk  With  Igor  Gouzenko 


Text  of  Exchange  of  Notes 

Press  release  637  dated  November  25 

Following  are  the  texts  of  notes  exchanged  by 
Secretary  Dulles  and  the  Canadian  Ambassador 
at  Washington.  Arnold  D.  P.  Heeney,  concerning 
the  request  of  Senator  William  E.  Jenner,  chair- 
man of  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  that  the  Canadian 
Government  make  Igor  Gouzenko  available  for 
questioning  by  the  Subcommittee: 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Arribassador  of  Cam/i- 
da,  November  19 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Canada  and 
lias  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Ambassador's  Note 
No.  807  of  November  5  ^  with  regard  to  the  request 
of  Mr.  Robert  Morris,  Chief  Counsel  for  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  to  interview  Mr.  Igor 
Gouzenko  in  Canada. 

The  information  in  the  Ambassador's  note  was 
conveyed  to  the  Chief  Counsel  for  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee,  but  its  Chairman,  Sena- 
tor William  E.  Jenner,  has  now  written  to  the 
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Secretary  of  State  that  "there  are  certain  facts  on 
espionage  in  the  United  States  (originating  with 
Gouzenko)  now  in  the  record  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
report  of  the  Canadian  Royal  Commission".  Sen- 
ator Jenner  attached  to  his  letter  to  the  Secretary 
a  Subcommittee  press  release  of  November  7, 1953, 
containing  the  text  of  the  previous  exchange  of 
notes  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Cana- 
dian Ambassador  on  this  subject,  with  comment 
by  Mr.  Morris,  including  the  following: 

Certainly  the  excerpt  in  the  secret  security  memoran- 
dum of  1945,  which  has  become  known  as  the  "Nixon 
Memorandum",  concerning  the  fact  that  the  secretary  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  Stettinius  was  a  Soviet  agent,  was 
not  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

Tliere  are  also  other  statements  in  that  same  memo- 
randum which  likewise  were  not  published  in  the  Royal 
Commission's  report. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  Senator  Jenner  has 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  to  renew;  to  the 
Canadian  Government  the  Subcommittee's  request 
that  Mr.  Gouzenko  be  made  available  for  question- 
ing by  the  Subcommittee. 

The  Ambassador  of  Canada  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  November  25 

No.  864 

The  Ambassador  of  Canada  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  has  the  honour 
to  refer  to  his  note  of  November  19,  1953,  con- 
cerning the  request  of  Senator  William  E.  Jenner, 
Chairman  of  the  Internal  Security  Sub-committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  that  the  Canadian  Government  make 
Mr.  Igor  Gouzenko  available  for  questioning  by 
the  Siib-committee. 

Careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  this  re- 
quest, taking  into  account  the  special  responsibil- 
ity which  the  Canadian  Government  has  assumed 
for  Mr.  Gouzenko's  protection  and  the  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  made  to  provide  a  new 
identity  for  him,  his  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  Gouzenko  has  been  given  the  rights  of 
Canadian  citizenship  and  he  is,  therefore,  at  lib- 
erty to  give  his  views  on  any  question  to  anyone 
in  Canada  or  the  United  States.  He  naturally 
must  consider  for  himself  the  effect  of  his  actions 
on  the  special  measures  that  have  been  taken  in  his 
own  interest  and  at  his  request,  to  protect  his 
security  and  to  conceal  his  identity. 

The  Canadian  Government  fully  appreciates 
the  importance  of  full  and  close  co-operation 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  exchang- 
ing information  important  to  the  national  security 
of  both  countries.  All  information,  without  any 
exception,  which  was  provided  by  Mr.  Gouzenko 
to  the  Canadian  Government,  has  always  been 
made  available  to  the  competent  United  States 
authorities  as  it  became  available  to  the  Canadian 
authorities.     Moreover,  facilities  have  been  ex- 
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tended  to  the  United  States  authorities  to  clarify 
any  point  arising  out  of  Mr.  Gouzenko's  evidence 
or  views.  In  this  connection,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  has  had  access  to  Mr.  Gouzenko 
as  and  when  requested.  Mr.  Gouzenko  has,  in  fact, 
been  interviewed  on  the  F.B.I.'s  behalf  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions,  the  latest  date  being  August, 
1950.  This  has  been  the  situation  since  1945  and 
remains  the  situation  now. 

The  material  secured  in  this  way  by  the  F.B.I. 
included  information  which  was  not  made  public 
in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  because 
such  information  related  to  activities  outside 
Canadian  territory  which  was  not  relevant  to  that 
Report. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  used  and  available 
to  the  F.B.I.,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  recall 
that  in  May,  1949,  the  United  States  Government 
requested  the  Canadian  Government  to  arrange 
for  representatives  of  the  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  interview  Mr.  Gouzenko  confi- 
dentially in  relation  to  the  Subcommittee's  ex- 
amination of  specific  questions  relating  to  immi- 
gration procedures.  The  Canadian  Government 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  and  the  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Gouzenko  took  place  under  Cana- 
dian auspices  in  the  presence  of  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Emljassy  and  two  representatives 
of  the  Subcommittee.  Mr.  Gouzenko's  evidence 
included  general  statements  on  the  operation  of 
Soviet  espionage  networks,  as  well  as  such  infor- 
mation as  he  had  concerning  operations  in  the 
United  States.  This  interview  revealed  no  infor- 
mation which  had  not  already  been  made  available 
by  the  Canadian  authorities  to  the  competent 
United  States  authorities. 

The  note  of  November  19th  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  refers  to  a  "secret  security  memorandimi 
of  1945."  The  memorandum  referred  to  was  ap- 
parently prepared  by  and  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  United  States  authorities.  The  Canadian 
Government  is  unaware  what  information  is  con- 
tained in  this  memorandum.  In  so  far,  however, 
as  the  excerpt  from  it  in  the  Secretary  of  State's 
note  which  refers  to  a  United  States  official  is  con- 
cerned, all  such  information  from  Mr.  Gouzenko's 
testimony  was  conveyed  to  the  F.B.I,  through  their 
representative  in  Ottawa. 

As  stated  in  the  note  addressed  by  the  Cana- 
dian Embassy  in  Washington  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  November  4,  1953,  Mr.  Gouzenko  has  de- 
nied to  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  that 
he  has  any  further  information  to  conmiunicate. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  considerations 
tliat  the  Canadian  Government  has  examined  the 
second  note  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  noticed  that,  whereas  the  first  note  for- 
warded a  request  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  to  interview  Mr.  Gouzenko  in  Can- 
ada, the  present  request  of  the  Chairman  is  that 
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he  be  made  available  for  questioning  by  the  Sub- 
committee. 

The  Canadian  Govenunent  believes  that  there 
has  already  been  ample  opportunity  for  Mr. 
Gouzenko  to  give  information  and  make  known  his 
views  to  the  United  States  authorities  through  es- 
tablished channels.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the 
second  note  from  the  State  Department,  the  Cana- 
dian Government  is  willing,  if  Mr.  Gouzenko 
agrees,  to  make  arrangements  for  a  confidential 
meeting,  under  Canadian  auspices,  at  which  any 
person  designated  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment could  be  present,  it  being  understood,  as  it 
was  in  1949,  that  the  evidence  or  information  thus 
secured  would  not  be  made  public  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Canadian  Govermnent. 


Press  Conference  Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 

Press  release  633  dated  NoTember  24 

At  his  press  conference  on  November  24,  Sec- 
retary Dulles  responded  as  follows  to  questions 
on  the  subject  of  ingtdries  from  congressional  com- 
mittees and  the  exchange  of  diplomatic  nates  with 
the  Government  of  Canadu  regarding  the  a/oail- 
ahility  of  Igor  Gouzenko: 

1.  When  asked  to  comment  on  the  nature  of  his 
replies  to  Senators  Jenner  and  McCarthy  on  their 
interest  in  interviewing  Mr.  Gouzenko,  the  Secre- 
tary replied: 

I  wrote  them  last  night  that  I  understood  that 
a  reply  from  tlie  Canadian  Government  was  in 
process  of  being  sent  to  us  here  and  that  I  thoivght 
that  we  should  now  wait  to  see  what  the  Canadian 
Government  had  to  say  in  response  to  our  last 
inquiry  of  them  before  making  any  new  inquiries. 

2.  Wheiri  asked  to  explain  his  feeling  about  the 
propriety  of  a  congressional  committee  making 
suf.h  inquiries  and  of  the  State  Department  m 
passing  them  on  to  a  foreign  government,  the 
Secretary  replied: 

I  think  it  is  entirely  appropriate  for  congres- 
sional committees  to  make  inquiries  of  this  sort 
through  the  regular  department  of  government 
which  deals  with  foreign  countries.  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  should  have  transmitted  their 
requests  to  the  Canadian  Government.  I  think 
that  is  an  orderly  way  in  which  to  proceed.  Nat- 
urally the  Canadian  Government  will  make  its 
responses  as  a  wholly  independent,  sovereign  Gov- 
ernment which  has  it  own  rights  which  it  will 
defend  as  we  would  defend  our  own  rights  under 
like  circumstances;  and  it  also  will,  I  trust,  be 
motivated  by  the  sense  of  friendliness  between  our 
countries  just  as  we  in  our  relations  with  Canada 
take  that  into  account.  We  are  two  sovereign,  in- 
dependent countries,  side  by  side,  whose  interests 
are  inextricably  tied  together.    There  is  between 
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us  a  close  and  long-standing  bond  of  friendship, 
and  I  believe  that  taking  all  those  factors  into  ac- 
count that  we  can  survive  this  present  incident 
with  continued  mutual  respect  and  friendliness. 

3.  When  asked  to  comment  on  a  statement  in 
a  speech  of  a  Tnember  of  the  Canadian  Liberal 
Party  to  the  effect  that  Canadian  Foreign  Secre- 
tary Lester  Pearson  is  a  target  of  '■'■some  persons 
trying  to  throxo  mud  across  the  border^''  the  Sec- 
retary replied : 

I  am  not  aware  of  Foreign  Minister  Pearson's 
being  the  target  of  any  responsible  person  or  group 
whatsoever.  The  Foreign  Minister  has  been  well 
known  by  many  people  for  many  years  as  a  strong 
and  vigorous  opponent  of  communism.  We  have 
worked  with  him  in  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
where, and  he  is  well  known  to  the  American  peo- 
ple as  well  as  to  the  Canadian  people.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  statesmen  who  is  almost  as  well  known 
abroad  as  he  is  at  home,  and  I  don't  know  of  any 
responsible  quarter  which  has  any  question  what- 
ever about  Mr.  Pearson's  total  and  vigorous  loy- 
alty to  the  traditions  of  the  free  world. 


Exchange  of  Letters  With  Senator  Jenner 

Senator  Jenner  to  Secretary  Dulles 

November  25,  1953 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  The  offer  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government,  with  respect  to  our  request  to 
question  Mr.  Igor  Gouzenko,  would  be  satisfactory 
to  me  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee,  if  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee could  interview  Mr.  Igor  Gouzenko  under 
Canadian  auspices  to  determine  what  he  knows 
about  espionage  in  the  United  States. 

Once  having  determined  what  Mr.  Gouzenko 
knows,  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee should  then  like  to  address  itself  to  what 
should  be  done  about  the  evidence  or  the  infor- 
mation at  that  time. 

I  feel  that  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee could  not  receive  evidence  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  alone,  and  commit  itself  not  to  make  it 
available  to  Congress,  if  necessary.  At  the  same 
time,  if  there  is  reason  to  keep  the  evidence  secret, 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  will 
use  the  discretion  it  always  has  used  in  these  mat- 
ters affecting  security  and  comity  between  nations. 

Would  you  communicate  this  position  to  the 
Canadian  Government? 

On  behalf  of  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  express  the  appreciation 
of  the  Subcommittee  for  your  cooperation  in  these 
matters. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  E.  Jenner 


Secretary  Dulles  to  Senator  Jenner 

Press  release  643  dated  November  28 

November  28,  1953 

My  dear  Senator  Jenner:  I  have  your  letter 
of  November  25  with  reference  to  the  Gouzenko 
matter.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  November  25th 
response  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  our  note 
of  November  19,  1953,  is  satisfactory  to  you  if  a 
member  of  your  Subcommittee  can  interview  Mr. 
Gouzenko  under  Canadian  auspices  to  determine 
what  he  knows  about  espionage  in  the  United 
States. 

I  understand  that  in  fact  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment does  offer,  if  Mr.  Gouzenko  agrees,  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  confidential  meeting  under 
Canadian  auspices,  to  which  any  person  desig- 
nated by  the  United  States  Government  could  be 
present  to  interview  Mr.  Gouzenko. 

With  reference  to  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Gouzenko's  testhnony,  I  note  that  you  suggest 
that  your  Subcommittee  should  have  the  final 
decision  as  to  whether  to  publicize  or  keep  secret 
the  portions  of  Mr.  Gouzenko's  testimony  which 
your  Subcommittee  judges  to  affect  only  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  not  those  of 
Canada. 

The  Canadian  Government,  as  I  understand, 
takes  the  position  that  in  the  case  of  evidence  or 
information  secured  in  Canada  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Canadian  Government,  that  Government 
must  have  the  right  to  approve  publication. 

I  would  not  want  to  ask  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  change  its  position  in  this  respect  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  United  States  would 
itself  want  to  take  a  like  position  under  similar 
circumstances.  I  feel  that  in  these  security 
matters  the  United  States  Government  should 
never  admit  that  any  foreign  governmental 
agency  could  overrule  or  supplant  the  judgment 
of  the  United  States  Government  m  deciding 
whether  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
that  publication  be  made  of  information  obtained 
in  the  United  States  through  an  act  of  courtesy  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

I  know  that  it  is  your  intention  to  exercise  the 
right  to  publicize  only  when  your  Subcommittee 
considers  that  United  States  interests  alone  are 
concerned.  But  I  believe  that  the  Canadian 
Government  is  on  solid  ground  in  insisting  that 
it  should  be  the  final  judge  of  whether  or  not  its 
interests  are  involved.  I  would,  under  similar 
circumstances,  take  the  same  position  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States.  I  believe  you  would  want  me 
to  do  so. 

I  think  we  can  all  assume,  and  certainly  this 
Government  assumes,  that  neither  of  our  two  Gov- 
ernments would  use  its  sovereign  discretion  arbi- 
trarily to  prevent  a  publication  which  is  not  af- 
fected with  its  own  national  interest  and  which 
would  serve  the  interest  of  the  other. 
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Under  the  circumstances  you  may  feel  that  it  is 
now  in  order  to  proceed  pursuant  to  the  response 
of  the  Canadian  Government.'' 

I  am  grateful  for  the  expression  of  the  appre- 
ciation of  your  Subcommittee  for  my  cooperation 
in  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 


Listing  of  Arms,  Ammunition 
and  Implements  of  War 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  19 

The  President  on  November  18  issued  a  procla- 
mation enumerating  articles  which  are  to  be  con- 
sidered arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
for  the  purpose  of  import  and  export  license  con- 
trol under  section  12  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 

The  proclamation  revises  the  list  of  articles 
enumerated  in  Proclamation  No.  2776  of  March  26, 
1948,^  which  it  will  supersede  on  January  1,  195-1. 

The  new  munitions  list,  which  has  not  been 
changed  since  1948,  reflects  developments  in  mili- 
tary equipment  and  changes  in  nomenclature  since 
that  time  and  provides  the  basis  for  a  more  flexible 
administration  of  United  States  controls  over  the 
arms  traffic.  It  is  the  sixth  revision  of  the  list 
since  1935. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  charged  by  section  12 
of  the  act  with  the  responsibility  for  administer- 
ing the  controls. 


Text  of  Proclamation  < 

WHEatEAS  section  12  (i)  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress approved  November  4,  1939,  54  Stat.  11  (22  U.  S.  C. 
4.')2(i) ),  provides  in  part  as  follows  : 

"The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  proclaim  upon 
recommendation  of  the  [National  Munitions  Control] 
Board  from  time  to  time  a  list  of  articles  which  shall  be 
considered  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  *  *  *" ;  and 

Wheueas  section  13  of  the  said  Joint  resolution  pro- 
vides, in  part,  that  the  President  may  exercise  any  power 
or  authority  conferred  upon  liim  Ijy  that  resolution  through 
any  such  officer  or  officers  as  he  sliall  direct : 

Now,  THEBEFOBE,  I,  DwiQHT  D.  EISENHOWER,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and 


'  Senator  Jenner  on  Dec.  2  wrote  Secretary  Dulles  in- 
dicatinK  that  the  Subcommittee  would  accept  the  Canadian 
offer  of  a  conlidential  meeting,  under  C;ina(lian  auspices, 
between  Mr.  (iouzenko  and  a  person  designated  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

"  13  Fed.  Rii/.  1023. 

*  No.  303S;  18  Fed.  Rey.  T.'id.').  For  text  of  regulations 
governing  the  inteinalioniil  tralllc  in  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war,  issned  by  the  Department  on 
Nov.  25,  1953,  effective  Jan.  1,  rj.'i4,  see  18  Fed.  Rey.  7628. 
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by  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  me  by  the  said 
joint  resolution  of  Congress,  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  National  Munitions  Control  Board,  do  hereby  de- 
clare and  proclaim  that  the  articles  listed  below  and  such 
components,  parts,  acce.ssories,  attachments,  and  related 
items  as  may  be  designated  upf)n  recommendation  of  the 
National  Munitions  Control  Board  in  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  shall  be  considered  arms,  ammunition,  and  im- 
plements of  war  for  the  purposes  of  section  12  of  the  said 
joint  resolution  of  Congress : 

Category  I — Small  Arms  and  Machine  Guns 

Rifles,  carbines,  revolvers,  pistols,  machine  pistols,  and 
machine  guns  using  ammunition  of  caliber  .22  or  over. 

Category  II — Artillery  and  Pro-tectobs 

Guns,  howitzers,  cannon,  mortars,  tank  destroyers, 
rocket  launchers,  military  flame  throwers,  military  smoke 
projectors,  and  recoilless  rifles. 

Category  III — Ammunition 

Ammunition  of  caliber  .22  or  over  for  tie  arms  enu- 
merated in  Categories  I  and  II  hereof. 

Category  IV — Bombs,  Torpedoes,  Rockets,  and  Glided 
Missiles 

(a)  Bombs,  torpedoes,  grenades  (including  smoke  gre- 
nades), smoke  canisters,  rockets,  mines,  guided  missiles, 
depth  charges,  fire  bombs,  incendiary  bombs. 

(b)  Apparatus  and  devices  for  the  handling,  control, 
activation,  discharge,  detonation,  or  detection  of  items 
enumerated  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  category. 

Category    V — Fire    Control    Equipment    and    Rangb  i 
Finders 

Fire  control,  gun  tracking,  and  infrared  and  other  night- 
sighting  equipment ;  range,  position  and  height  finders, 
and  spotting  instruments:  aiming  devices  (electronic, 
gyroscopic,  optic,  and  acoustic)  ;  bomb  sights,  gun  sights, 
and  periscopes  for  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war  enumerated  in  this  proclamation. 

Category  VI — Tanks  a.vd  Ordnance  Vehicles 

Tank.^i,  military  type  armed  or  armored  vehicles,  ammu- 
nition trailers,  and  amphibious  vehicles  (land  vehicles 
capable  of  limited  endurance  in  water),  military  half 
tracks,  miUtary  type  tank  recovery  vehicles,  and  gun 
carriers. 

Category  VII — Toxicological  Agents 

(a)  Biological  or  chemical  toxicological  agents  adapted 
for  use  in  war  to  produce  casualties  or  to  damage  crops. 

(b)  Equipment  for  the  dissemination,  detection,  and 
identification  of,  and  defense  against,  the  items  described 
in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  category. 

Category  VIII — PEOPEaxANTS  and  Explosives 

Propellants  for  the  articles  enumerated  in  Categories 
III,  IV,  and  VII  hereof;  military  high  explosives. 


Category    IX — Vessels 
Equipment 


OF    Wab    and    Special    Naval 


it 


(a)  Warships,  amphibious  warfare  vessels,  landing 
craft,  nunc  warfare  vessels,  patrol  vessels,  auxiliary  ves-  '« 
sels,  service  craft,  floating  dry  docks,  and  experimental  J 
types  of  naval  ships.  i 

(b)  Equipment   for  the  laying,   detection,  detonation,  jii 
and  sweeping  of  mines. 

(c)  Submarine  nets. 
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Category  X — Airceaft 

Aircraft  and  airborne  equipment. 
Category  XI — JIiscellaneous  Equipment 

(a)  Radar  of  all  types,  including  guidance  systems  and 
airborne  or  ground  radio  equipment  therefor ;  electronic 

!  countermeasure  and  jamming  equipment ;  underwater 
sound  equipment ;  all  other  electronic  equipment  specially 
designed  for  military  use ;  radio-communications  equip- 
ment bearing  a  military  designation ;  electronic  naviga- 
tional aids  specially  designed  for  military  use  such  as 
radio  direction  finding  equipment,  radio  distance  measur- 
ing systems  such  as  Shoran,  and  hyperbolic  grid  systems 
sucli  as  Raydist,  Loran,  and  Decca. 

(b)  Aerial  and  special  purpose  military  cameras  and 
specialized  processing  equipment  therefor  ;  military  photo- 
iuterpretation,  stereoscopic  plotting,  and  photogrammetry 
equipment. 

(c)  Armor  plate,  armored  railway  trains,  military  steel 
helmets,  body  armor,  and  flak  suits. 

(d)  Specialized  military  mobile  repair  shops  specially 
designed  to  service  military  equipment. 

(e)  Pressurized  breathing  equipment  and  partial  pres- 
sure suits  for  use  in  aircraft,  anti  "G"  suits,  military 
crash  helmets,  parachutes  utilized  for  personnel,  cargo, 
and  deceleration  purposes,  and  aircraft  liquid  oxygen 
converters. 


(f )  Military  pyrotechnics  including  projectors  therefor. 

(g)  Specialized  military  training  equipment. 

(h)  Tear  gas  and  equipment  for  the  dissemination 
thereof. 

Category  XII — Classified  Matebial 

All  material  not  enumerated  herein  which  is  classified 
from  the  standpoint  of  military  security. 

This  proclamation  shall  become  effective  on  January  1, 
1954,  and  shall  on  that  date  supersede  Proclamation 
No.  2776  of  March  26,  1948,  entitled  "Enumeration  of 
Arms,  Ammunition,  and  Implements  of  War". 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  eighteenth  day  of 

November   in    the   year    of   our   Lord    nineteen 

[seal]     hundred  and  flfty-tliree,  and  of  the  Independence 

of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 

and  seventy-eighth. 


By  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles 

Secretary  of  State. 


/^  (.JLS-^  L'CA^Lf-iCj.^  X<ao-^ 


Mutual  Benefits  from  U.  S.-Spanish  Security  Agreements 


hy  James  Clement  Dunn 
Ambassador  to  Spain^ 


There  is  a  sound  historical  basis  for  U.S.- 
Spanish trade,  for  it  was  from  this  region  that 
Columbus  set  sail  for  the  New  World  and  it  was 
here  that  the  early  Spanish  galleons  returned 
laden  not  only  with  glory  but  also  with  goods. 
The  trade  that  grew  up  from  these  early  explora- 
tions brought  this  city  uni^recedented  prosperity. 
It  is  therefore  quite  proper  that  this,  of  all  the 
cities  which  claimed  him,  has  given  Columbus  a 
final  resting  place  in  your  great  and  handsome 
cathedral. 

Because  of  Columbus  and  the  intrepid  mariners 
from  this  region  who  accompanied  him  on  his 
great  adventure,  the  New  World  was  discovered. 
We  Americans  can  therefore  claim  that  our  coun- 


try's connection  with  Spain  is  the  oldest  of  all  our 
relationships  with  foreign  lands. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  and  today,  more  than 
ever  before,  our  destinies  are  closely  linked  as  a 
result  of  our  having  signed  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  Madrid  agreements  providing  for  economic  and 
military  cooperation  between  our  Governments  in 
the  interests  of  the  defense  of  the  West  and  for 
the  common  benefit  of  both  nations.^ 

The  agreements  that  Spain  and  the  United 
States  signed  have  already  caused  repercussions 
around  the  world.  In  most  of  the  Western  World 
the  news  has  been  received  with  profound  pleas- 
ure because  it  means  that  another  strong  liiik  has 
been  added  to  the  defense  of  our  civilization.     To 


'  Address  made  before  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Seville,  Spain,  on  Nov.  9,  1953. 


'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  5,  1953,  p.  435. 
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the  Eastern  World,  tlie  news  was  not  j^ratifying. 
Proof  of  tliis  fact  can  be  seen  in  the  propaganda 
now  emanating  from  behind  tlie  Iron  Curtain. 

Our  mutual  enemies  are  saying  that  American 
"imperialism''  is  ''taking  over"'  parts  of  Spain. 
Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Under  the  agreements,  Spain  will  allow 
the  United  States  to  use  certain  Spanish  facilities, 
jointly  with  Spanish  forces.  These  facilities  will 
remain  under  Spanish  sovereignty  and  Spanish 
command  in  all  cases.  The  American  military 
I)ersonnel  to  be  stationed  in  Spain  will  be  the  nun- 
imum  number  necessary  to  maintain  the  required 
services.  They  will  mostly  be  technicians,  such  as 
communications  specialists,  mechanics,  supply 
men,  and  others  who  will  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  equipment. 

The  American  personnel  will  wear  uniforms  on 
military  stations  and  civilian  clothes  when  off 
duty.  We  do  not  contemplate  having  any 
"troops"  in  Spain.  It  is  clear  that  Spanish  sov- 
ereignty and  independence  will  at  all  times  be 
intact. 

These  are  facts  which  are  stated  here  in  the 
greatest  clarity  because  I  think  they  show  that 
there  is  no  attempt  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  take,  rent,  or  infringe  on  any 
part  of  Spanish  territory. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  location  of  the  bases  there 
are  still  quite  a  few  details  to  be  worked  out  with 
the  Spanish  Govei'ument  officials.  One  thing, 
however,  is  clear.  From  the  American  side,  we 
will  maintain  a  policy  of  using  as  far  as  possible 
local  resources.  It  is  expected  that  Spanish  con- 
struction companies  will  be  used  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible.  Improvements  will  be  made  to 
facilities  of  some  Spanish  airfields  and  naval 
bases  which  will  of  course  become  permanent  as- 
sets to  this  country. 

Maintenance  of  Spanish  Economic  Equilibrium 

I  have  heard  the  fear  expressed  that  American 
aid  will  cause  inflation  in  the  economic  life  of 
Spain.  Both  the  Spanish  and  the  American  Gov- 
ernments have  plans  to  integrate  the  American 
economic  assistance  in  a  manner  that  will  not  upset 
the  equilibrium  of  the  Spanish  economy. 

First  of  all  it  should  be  stated  that  no  actual 
dollars  will  be  flooded  into  Sjjain.  We  have 
never  contemi)lated  shipping  dollars  to  Spain,  as 
some  misinformed  but  well-meaning  persons  have 
thought.  The  aid  to  Spain  will  consist  of  equip- 
ment for  the  development  of  Spanish  agriculture, 
industry,  and  ti'ans|)()rtal  ion  and  carefully  ciioscn 
raw  inateiials  and  conniKidil  ies. 

This  money  will  not  be  spent  all  at  once,  nor  in 
two  or  three  purchases.  Also  the  goods  and  mate- 
rials to  be  bought  will  not  arrive  in  S])ain  in  one. 
two.  oi'  three  shipments.  This  aid  will  be  coming 
to  Spain  over  a  period  of  time  as  each  project,  one 


by  one,  is  approved.  This  is  a  thing  which  must 
be  worked  out  carefully  and  with  time.  I  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  that  this  is  not  a  program 
to  be  completed  overnight.  The  monej'  will  be 
spent  gradually  and  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to 
regulate  its  effect  on  tlie  Spanish  economy. 

I  might  also  point  out  in  this  connection  that 
the  amount  of  monej'  to  l)e  spent  is  not  so  over- 
whelming that  materials  purchased  with  it  cannot 
be  usefully  and  harmoniously  fitted  into  Spain's 
economic  structure.  When  you  consider  the 
Spanish  budget  and  the  Spanish  national  income, 
comparing  these  figures  with  the  proposed  grad- 
ual influx  of  aid  materials,  you  recognize  that  this 
aid  will  not  be  an  upsetting  force. 

It  should  likewise  \x  kept  in  mind  that  not  a 
single  expenditure  can  be  made  under  the  aid  pro- 
gram without  the  consent  of  the  Si)anish  and  U.S. 
Governments.  This  is  one  of  the  main  keys  to  the 
understanding  of  the  entire  project.  The  Span- 
ish Government  will  thus  be  able  to  regulate  both 
the  amount  and  the  use  of  the  funds  to  be  spent 
on  economic  assistance. 

The  total  amount  of  economic  aid  will  be  care- 
fully utilized  within  the  framework  of  an  overall 
progi'am  for  improving  the  defense  jjosition  of 
Spain.  This  program  when  approved  by  the 
Spanish  and  American  Governments  will  deter- 
mine the  priority  of  the  various  projects  under 
consideration. 

Many  of  you  businessmen  are,  of  course,  familiar 
with  the  operation  which  we  call  counterpart. 
This  is  a  term  about  which  we  will  hear  a  great 
deal  in  the  busy  days  ahead.  For  this  reason,  and 
in  order  to  make  it  clear  to  those  of  you  who  may 
not  already  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  counterpart  funds,  L  will  take  the  liberty  of 
giving  you  a  simple  illustration: 

A  Spanish  industrial  firm.  ])art  of  whose  pro- 
duction fits  into  the  overall  program,  requires  addi- 
tional raw  materials  and  machinery  in  order  to 
increase  production  and,  at  the  same  time,  operate 
more  efficiently  and  sell  more  cheaply.  Unfortu- 
nately, foreign  exchange  which  is  scarce  and  some- 
times unaviiilable  is  required  to  buy  these  ma- 
terials. Once  this  firm's  ai^jilication  for  raw  ma- 
terials and  machinery  under  the  aid  program  has 
been  ai)proved  bv  the  Spanish  (Jovernnient  as  well 
as  the  United  States  (Jovernment,  the  materials 
would  be  i)ui-chased  for  dollars  out  of  the  funds 
voted  by  Congress  foi-  aid  to  Spain,  and  tliey  would 
be  shipped  here.  The  firm  would  have  to  pay  the 
Spanish  Government  for  the  nniterials  in  pesetas 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  dollars  that  they  cost. 
Tims,  while  pesetas  nuist  be  spent,  they  are  used 
to  obtain  materials  which  otherwise  would  be  un- 
available. The  pesetas  received  by  the  Spanish 
Government  would  then  be  de])()sited  in  a  sjiecial 
account  in  the  Bank  of  Sjiain.  These  pesetas 
would  be  used  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Spanish 
(io\ernnient  and  the  approval  of  the  United  States 
(Jovernment    for    certain    development    projects 
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which  will  benefit  Spain  and  for  jiart  of  the  peseta 
costs  of  development  of  military  facilities. 

The  results  of  this  operation  are  that  the  needed 
raw  materials  help  to  develop  Sjianish  industry 
throufrh  increased  production  which,  in  turn,  en- 
ables the  firm  to  sell  more  cheaply  at  home  and 
<rain  foreiji'n  exchanije  throufih  sales  abroad.  The 
]jesetas  will  be  used  to  pay  the  wa<i;es  of  Spanish 
construction  employees  and  for  other  local  serv- 
ices and  facilities.  With  both  Governments 
strictly  controllinjr  both  the  dollar  and  peseta  ex- 
penditure, the  impact  of  these  expenditures  will  be 
j,^rently  minimized. 

When  we  speak  of  inflation  we  mean  usually  a 
rise  ill  prices  caused  by  a  sharply  increased  de- 
mand for  jjoods,  due  to  availability  of  money  or 
credit,  which  in  turn  causes  such  floods  to  become 
scarce  and  therefore  more  ditlicult  and  more  costly 
to  acquire.  This  process  frequently  becomes  pain- 
ful to  the  average  consumer  because  high  prices 
are  not  always  accompanied  by  corresponding  in- 
creases in  wages  and  purchasing  power. 

From  the  moment  of  our  earliest  consideration 
of  a  military-construction  prc^grani  in  Spain,  the 
United  States  Government  has  been  keenly  aware 
of  its  responsibility  to  cooperate  with  the  S])anish 
Government  in  providing  the  means  of  avoiding 
any  inflationary  effect  which  our  joint  construction 
program  might  have  on  the  Spanish  economy. 

An  obvious  and  vitally  significant  counterbal- 
ance to  any  inflationary  tendencies  which  might 
■otherwise  develop  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
military  construction  activities  will  therefore  be 
our  economic-aid  program.  ,\,  wise  selection  of 
materials  and  equipment  to  be  imported  into  Spain 
under  this  arrangement  can  be  expected  to  offset 
the  inflationary  impact  of  any  increase  in  total 
peseta  investment  which  may  arise  from  the  mili- 
tary construction. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that  not  all  of  the  goods  furnished  under  the  recent 
Exiwrt-Iiiiport  Bank  credit  arrangement  of  $62,- 
500,000  have  arrived  in  Spain.  These  items  will 
also  be  making  their  contribution  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  economic  equilibrium  in  this  country. 

Of  course,  the  Spanish  Government  will  take 
"whatever  domestic  measures  may  be  required  to 
avoid  inflation.  There  is  no  question  but  what  it 
is  alert  to  this  problem.  Prior  to  the  signiiig  of 
the  agreements,  on  August  11,  Minister  of  Com- 
merce Manuel  Arburua  said  in  a  formal  interview 
that  the  problem  of  possible  inflation  has  been 
foreseen  and  studied  by  the  Spanish  (iovernment 
and  that  steps  had  been  taken  to  channel  the  peseta 
counterpart  of  dollar  aid  into  "reproductive  in- 
vestment." I  assure  you  that  the  Minister  has 
our  wholehearted  cooperation. 

I  am  convinced  that,  witli  the  cooperation  of  the 
Spanish  officials  which  we  enjoy,  we  will  all  be 
fully  alert  to  these  problems.  And,  working  to- 
gether to  solve  them,  we  believe  we  will  be  able 
to  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  understand- 


able   fears   that   have   been   expressed    in    some 
quarters  are  exaggerated. 

Purposes  of  Agreements 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  agreements 
themselves.  They  are  three  in  number.  One  pro- 
vides for  the  construction  and  use  of  military  fa- 
cilities in  Spain  by  the  United  States.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  agreement,  the  United  States  will 
expand  certain  Spanish  military  airfields  for  joint 
use  by  the  Spanish  Air  Force  and  the  United  States 
Air  Force,  and  develop  some  naval  facilities  for 
similar  joint  use  by  the  Spanish  and  United  States 
Navies.  This  agreement  leaves  room  for  further 
construction  of  additional  military  installations  as 
future  conditions  may  require. 

Another  agreement  provides  for  economic  assist- 
ance to  Spain  under  the  tenns  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act.  This  assistance  will  help  to  finance 
Spanish  imports  of  industrial  raw  materials,  com- 
modities, machinery,  and  equipment,  including 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  required. 

The  third  agreement  provides  for  military  aid 
from  the  United  States  to  contribute  to  the  defense 
of  Spain  by  assisting  its  air,  ground,  and  naval 
forces.  This  aid  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  air  defenses  of  this  country  and  add  equipment 
for  military  and  naval  activities.  This  is  a  strictly 
military  agreement  to  help  in  the  development  of 
Spain's  defenses  should  a  moment  come  when  she — 
and  we — are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  defending 
ourselves  from  military  aggression. 

As  for  the  amount  of  U.S.  funds  involved,  the 
Congi-ess  in  1951  appropriated  125  millions  to  be 
spent  in  Spain  for  economic,  technical,  and  mili- 
tary assistance  under  the  terms  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act.  This  sum  was  renewed  in  the  1952 
Apjiropriations  Act.  When  the  Congress  consid- 
ered the  allocations  for  Spain  this  year,  it  decided 
not  only  to  renew  the  original  appropriations  but 
to  add  101  millifen  to  it.  Thus  we  arrived  at  the 
total  of  226  millions  of  which  85  million  is  destined 
for  defense  support  economic  assistance,  and  141 
million  for  military  end-item  assistance. 

To  help  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  these 
agreeinents,  two  special  groups  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Madrid  under  my  supervision  similar  to 
those  in  other  countries  receiving  economic,  tech- 
nical, and  military  aid  from  the  United  States. 

An  economic  group,  known  as  the  United  States 
Operations  Mission,  has  been  established  with 
Edward  L.  Williams  as  its  director,  and  I  am 
hajipy  that  he  was  able  to  come  down  with  me  and 
be  here  tonight  since  he  was  very  anxious  to  see 
this  city  and  know  firsthand  something  of  its  ac- 
tivities. This  group  will  develop  the  economic 
and  technical-assistance  progi'ams  in  cooperation 
with  Spanish  officials  who  have  been  named  on 
the  new  Interministerial  Coordinating  Commis- 
sion. On  the  military  side,  Maj.  Gen.  A.  W. 
Kissner  of  our  Air  Force  will  remain  to  direct  both 
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tlie  military  assistance  and  construction  aspects 
of  the  program  with  the  appropriate  Spanish  au- 
thorities. I  am  fully  confident  that  the  friendly 
and  cooperative  atmosphere  of  our  previous  nego- 
tiations will  continue  through  all  our  dealings 
under  the  new  commissions. 

We  have  spoken  now  of  the  terms  and  advan- 
tages of  these  agreements  to  Spain  and  to  the 
United  States.  What  do  they  really  add  up  to? 
They  mean,  in  the  broadest  sense,  that  these  two 
nations  are  united  in  a  common  moral  front 
against  the  dangers  which  face  Western  civiliza- 


tion. For,  without  tliis  mutual  inspiration  be- 
hind us  as  a  guiding  force,  the  terms  of  our  agree- 
ments would  lack  the  proper  motivation  for  real 
success. 

For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  on  our 
way  to  victory  over  the  forces  which  would  like  to 
divide,  weaken,  and  defeat  us.  We  must  now  work 
hard  to  maintain  our  unity  of  purpose  and  mutual 
defense  against  those  forces.  For  they  would  rob 
us  not  only  of  our  lives  but  of  that  which  Span- 
iards and  Americans  hold  even  dearer,  our  com- 
mon Western  civilization. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings^ 

Adjourned    during    November   1953 

Ilo  Building,  Civil  Engineering  and  Public  Works  Committee:  4th 

Session. 

U.  N.  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board:  63d  Session 

U.  N.   10th  Joint  Session  of  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  and 

Narcotic  Drugs  Supervisory  Body. 
International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  2d  Session  of  the   12th 

Plenary  Meeting. 
First    International    Congress    of   Tribunales    de    Cuentas    (General 

Accounting  Offices). 
Joint    Fao/Who    Technical    Committee    on    Dietary    Requirements 

(Protein  Malnutrition). 
Wmo  1st  Session  of  Commission  for  Agricultural  Meteorology  .    .    . 

Fao  Desert  Locust  Control  Meeting 

U.  N.  4th  Conference  on  Technical  Assistance 

Fao  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  22d  Session 

Fao  Drafting  Committee 

8th  Pacific  Science  Congress 

Symposium  on  Physical  and  Biological  Oceanography  (In  conjunction 

with  8th  Paeifio  Science  Congress). 

U.  N.  Technical  Assistance  Committee  Working  Party 

Fao  Committee  on  Relations  with  International  Organizations  .    .    . 

Fao  Council:   18th  Session 

Ilo  Governing  Body  (and  its  Committees) :   123d  Session 

Meeting  of  the  Technical  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  National 

Highway  Departments. 


Geneva Oct.  26-Nov.  7 

Geneva Oct.  2G-Xov.  U 

Geneva Oct.  26-Nov.  14 


Washington  . 
Habana     .    . 


Jamaica 


Nov.  2-12 
Nov.  2-9 
Nov.  2-6 


Paris Nov.  3-20 

Damascus Nov.  5-8 

New  York Nov.  12-14 

Rome Nov.  13-17 

Rome Nov.  10-18 

Manila Nov.  16-28 

Quezon  City Nov.  16-28 

New  York Nov.  16-19 

Rome Nov.   17  (1 

Rome Nov.  18-21 

Geneva Nov.  18-28 

Lima Nov.  23-30 


day) 


In  Session  as  of  November  30,  1953 

U.  N.  General  Assembly:  8th  Session New  York Sept.  15- 

IcAO  Council:  20th  Session Montreal Oct.    27- 

IcAO  Standing  Committee  on  Aircraft  Performance:  3d  Session  .    .    .      Montreal Nov.  11- 

U.  N.  Reconvening  of  Intergovernmental  Tin  Conference Geneva Nov.  16- 

ICAO   African-Indian   Ocean   Regional   Air  Navigation   Meeting:  2d  Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife  .    .    .  Nov.  17- 
Session. 


'  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State,  Nov.  23,  1953.  .Asterisks  indicate 
tentative  dates.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  Kcafe — Kconomic  Commission  for  .Vsia  and  the  Far  Fast; 
Ecosoc — Kconomic  and  Social  Council;  Fao — Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  Icao — International  Civil  .\viation 
Organization;  Ii.o — International  Labor  Organization;  Nato — North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  Who — WorldJHealth 
Organization;  Wmo — World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

In  Session  as  of  November  30,  1953 — Continued 

Fao  7th  Session  of  the  Conference Rome Nov.  23- 

Wmo  Commission  for  Bibliography  and  Publications:  1st  Session    .    .  Paris Nov.  24- 

Caribbean  Commission:   17th  Meeting Trinidad Nov.  30- 

Customs  Cooperation  Council:  3d  Session Brussels Nov.  30- 

Ilo  Coal  Mines  Committee:  5th  Session Dusseldorf Nov.  30- 

International  Tin  Study  Group:  Management  Committee Geneva Nov.  30- 

U.  N.  Resumed  ICth  Session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council    .    .  New  York Nov.  30- 

Scheduled  December  1,  1953-February  28,  1954 

Bermuda  Talks Bermuda Dec.    4— 

Nato  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council Paris Dec.  14— 

Fao  Council:   19th  Session Rome Dec.  15* 

International  Sugar  Council London Dec.  16- 

U.  N.  Ecosoc  Subcommission  for  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  New  York Jan.    4- 

Protection  of  Minorities. 

Who  Executive  Board  and  Committee  on  Administration  and  Fi-  Geneva Jan.  12- 

nance:  13th  Meeting. 

U.  N.  Petitions  Committee New  York Jan.  12- 

World  Coffee  Congress  and  International  Coffee  Culture  Exposition  .  Curitiba Jan.  14— 

Wmo  1st  Session  of  the  Regional  Association  for  the  Southwest  Pacific.  Melbourne Jan.  19- 

U.  N.  EcAFE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  3d  Session Nuwara  Eliya Jan.  20- 

Fao  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council:  5th  Session Bangkok Jan.  22- 

U.  N.  Trusteeship  Council:  13th  Session New  York Jan.  26- 

U.  N.  EcAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade:  6th  Session   ....  Nuwara  Eliya Jan.  26- 

1st  Meeting  of  the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  .  United  States Jan.- 

Caribbean  Conference  on  Telegraphic  Rates Trinidad Jan.- 

U.  N.  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  Committee  of  the  Santiago Feb.     1- 

Whole. 

Wmo  Commission  for  Aeronautical  Meteorology:  1st  Session Montreal  Feb.     2- 

U.  N.  Ecafe:  10th  Session  of  the  Commission Nuwara  Eliya Feb.     8- 

Ilo  Inland  Transport  Committee:  5th  Session Geneva Feb.  15- 

U.  N.  Committee  on  Human  Rights:  10th  Session New  York Feb.  22- 

U.  N.  Committee  on  Nongovernmental  Organizations New  York Feb.  22*- 

Wmo  Eastern  Caribbean  Hurricane  Committee  of  Regional  Associa-  Trinidad Feb.  24- 

tion  IV  (North  and  Central  America). 

Ir.o  Governing  Body :  124th  Session Geneva Feb.- 

ICAO  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Weather  Stations  Conference Paris Feb.- 


The  Nature  of  U.  S.-Puerto  Rican  Relations 


Following  are  the  texts  of  statements  made  in 
Committee  IV  (Trusteeship)  hy  Mrs.  Frances  P. 
Bolton,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, on  October  30  and  November  3,  and  by 
Antonio  Fernos-Isern,  U.S.  Special  Representative 
in  that  ComTnittee,  on  October  30: 


OCTOBER  30  STATEMENT  BY  MRS.  BOLTON 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  October  27 

As  we  take  up  item  3  (b)  of  our  agenda,  Cessa- 
tion of  Information  on  Puerto  Rico,^  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  advise  the  Committee  that  the  spokes- 
man for  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Govern- 


'  For  documents  concerning  the  cessation  of  transmis- 
sion of  information  on  Puerto  Rico  (circulated  by  the 
Secretary-General  on  Apr.  3  as  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.35/L.121), 
see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  20, 1953,  p.  585. 


ment  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  will 
be  Dr.  Antonio  Fernos-Isern,  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner of  Puerto  Rico  before  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington. 

I  trust  tliat  the  members  of  the  Committee  will 
find  the  discussion  of  this  item  interesting  and 
as  a  result  will  appreciate  why  the  Governments 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  are  so  satis- 
fied with  the  full  measure  of  self-government 
which  has  been  achieved  by  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  under  the  Commonwealth  Constitution 
which  came  into  effect  on  July  25, 1952.  I  should 
like  to  touch  briefly  on  the  main  events  which  pre- 
ceded the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  cease 
transmitting  information  on  Puerto  Rico  under 
article  73  (e)  of  the  charter. 

Editoe's  Note.  On  Nov.  5  Committee  IV,  by  a  vote  of 
22-18-19,  adopted  a  draft  resolution  (A/C.4/L.303)  ap- 
proving the  cessation  of  the  transmission  by  the  United 
States  of  information  on  Puerto  Hico. 
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In  1948  the  Puerto  Rican  people  held  a  national 
election  in  which  tlie  issue  us  to  what  kind  of  gov- 
ernment they  desired  was  debated.  Alternatives 
which  were  canipaifrned  for  by  opposing  political 
parties  were  whether  Puerto  Rico  should  become — 

(1)  A  State  in  our  Federal  Union; 

(2)  An  independent  State; 

(3)  A  Connnonwealtli  associated  with  the 
United  States. 

By  an  overwhelming  vote  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  chose  the  commonwealth  association  with 
the  United  States. 

Subsequently  the  Resident  Commissioner,  Dr. 
Fernos,  caused  legislation  to  be  introduced  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give  effect  to  the 
will  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people  as  expressed  in 
the  IQ-tS  election.  The  result  of  this  legislation 
was  the  adoption  by  the  Eighty-first  Congi-ess  of 
Public  Law  600  which  autliorized  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  draft  and  adopt  their  own  consti- 
tution. 

Following  the  adoption  of  Public  Law  600  a 
constitutional  convention  was  convened  in  Puerto 
Rico,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Fernos. 

In  due  course  tlie  new  Constitution  was  ratified 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Puerto  Rican  people,  again  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

A  fundamental  feature  of  the  new  Constitution 
is  that  it  was  entered  into  in  the  nature  of  a 
compact  between  the  American  Congress  and  the 
Puerto  Rican  people.  This  arrangement  has  been 
described  by  Senator  Butler  of  Nebraska,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  co-sponsor  of  Public  Law  600, 
as  a  relationsliip  between  two  jjai'ties  which  may 
not  be  amended  or  abrogated  unilaterally.  Con- 
gressman Miller  of  Nebraska,  speaking  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  of  Representatives  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  has  said  : 

Thus.  Puerto  Riro  .  .  .  is  a  rommonwealth,  comparable 
in  its  politirni  authority  to  any  of  the  48  Commonwealths 
which  wo  know  as  the  48  States  that  form  the  Union; 
hut  inuler  the  terms  of  comiiaet  emhodied  in  Public  Law 
V,m  of  the  Eii-'hty-lirst  ('onfj;ress,  litfiO.  the  Federal  (lov- 
ernnient  of  the  United  States  will  do  for  it  what  it 
doe.s  for  the  48  member  States  of  the  Union,  while  it  will 
not  interfere  in  any  matter  not  normally  reserved  to  a 
federal  government  in  a  federal  system. 

Moreover,  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  Puerto 
Rico,  which  is  a  Federal  court,  has  ruled  on  this 
relationship  as  follows: 

As  a  necessary  IpctI  consequence  of  s.aid  coniiiact, 
neither  tlie  ('oii;;ress  of  the  United  Stales  nor  the  jieople 
of  Puerto  Hieo  can  unilaterally  anu'iul  I'ulijic  T.aw  (!(HI 
nor  the  Puerto  Kiciin  l''ederal  Itelalions  Act  without  thu 
consent  and  approval  of  the  other  parly  to  the  compact. 

This  decision  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  has 
been  upheld  in  (lie  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Before  concluding,  Mr.  Chinriuiin,  I  should  like 
to  say  a  few  words  aiiDiil   my  distinguished  col- 


league of  long  standing  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Dr.  Fernos. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Fernos  has  represented  the 
peoi)le  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  Government  in  Washington.  At  the  present 
time  he  serves  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Armed  Services. 

AVhile  my  friend  Gov.  Luis  Munoz  Marin  of 
Puerto  Rico  may  be  described  as  the  spiritual 
father  of  the  new  Commonwealth  Constitution, 
certainly  Dr.  Fernos-Isern  should  be  regarded  as 
its  powerful  architect.  As  I  have  already  noted, 
he  served  as  president  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, and  my  Government  could  have  no  better 
qualified  spokesman  to  deal  with  om-  present 
agenda  item. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you 
and  to  turn  over  the  U.S.  chair,  as  we  did  this 
year  in  the  Committee  on  Information  from  Non- 
Self-Governing  Territories,  to  Dr.  Antonio  Fer- 
nos-Isern, Resident  Commissioner  for  Puerto  Rico 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.- 

STATEWENT  BY  DR.  FERNOS-ISERN 

U.S.  (li'lp(;atl(in  press  release  tiatcil  Oetolier  2^ 
I  Translation] 

The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  was  estab- 
lished on  July  25,  1952. 

The  ])eople  of  Puerto  Rico  took  the  following 
steps  in  arriving  at  their  present  status: 

1.  In  the  general  elections  of  November  1948, 
the  peojde  categorically  and  unequivocally  placed 
their  trust  in  the  jiarty  whose  platform  ju-oposed 
the  ))olitical  status  now  achieved  by  the  jieople  of 
Puerto  Rico.  In  so  doing,  the  people  rejecteil  the 
programs  of  two  political  parties  which  did  pro- 
pose and  still  propose,  respectively,  comjilete  sep- 
aration from  the  United  States  and  integration 
into  the  Federal  Union  of  the  United  States. 

2.  On  March  i:>,  19.')0,  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  United  States,  elected 
to  oflice  as  a  candidate  of  the  party  that  received 
the  majority  supjiort  of  the  electorate  on  the 
basis  of  its  jirogram,  introduced  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  a  bill,  H.  R.  7()74,  to  establish 
the  status  decided  upon  by  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

;5.  Upon  emu'tment  of  this  legislation  (P.  L.  600 
of  1950)  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
during  that  very  session,  the  people  of  I'uerto 
Rico  accepted,  in  a  refei-endum  held  on  June  4, 
1951,  the  terms  of  compact  emboilieil  in  the  above- 
mentioned  law  which  set  forth  the  basis  for  the 
])olitical  oriranization  of  the  ]ieopleof  Puerto  Rico. 

4.  On  August  27.  1951,  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  which  drafted  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Connnonwetilth  of  Puerto   Rico 


'For  text  of  Dr.  Fernos'  st;itenieiU  in  the  Committee  on 
Informal  ion.   see   IUi.i.ktin   of  Sept.  'Jl.   I'.Ca.   p.  :«»:!. 
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were  elected.    This  election  was  held  in  accordance 
with  tlie  laws  of  Puerto  Rico. 

5.  The  Constitution  approved  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  was  ratified  by  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  on  March  3,  1952. 

6.  On  July  .">,  1952,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  approved  the  Joint  Resolution  (P.  L.  4-17 
of  1952)  which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  Puerto 
Rico,  such  ratification  subject  to  tiie  acceptance 
by  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Puerto  Rico 
of  certain  stijiulations  which  were  to  be  submitted 
to  said  Constitutional  Convention  for  approval  or 
rejection. 

7.  Subsequently,  the  Constitutional  Convention 
approved  the  stipulations  set  forth  by  the 
Congress. 

8.  On  July  25,  1952,  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico  proclaimed  the  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  By  the  terms  of  its  Con- 
stitution, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
an  est  ado  III  re  amclado.  It  is,  therefore,  a  state, 
duly  constituted  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  in 
their  own  territory  in  the  exercise  of  their  natural 
right.  It  is  so  declared  by  the  Constitution,  which 
establishes  a  republican  form  of  government. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is  a  free 
state  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  subject  to  any  superior 
authority.  While  it  functions  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  a  political  and  economic  compact  sol- 
emnly entered  into  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  its  authority  emanates  from  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  exec- 
utive, legislative,  and  judicial  power's  are  exclu- 
sively responsible  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is  a  state 
associated,  with  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  upon  consti- 
tuting themselves  as  a  Commonwealth,  agreed  that 
the  exercise  of  certain  aspects  of  political  author- 
ity, with  corresponding  responsibilities,  remain 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

These  powers  and  i-esponsibilities  are,  generally 
speaking,  those  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government  cre- 
ated under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  are  not  reserved  to  the  member  States  of 
the  Federal  Union.  However,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  have,  as  in  the  case  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  the  power  to  tax  the  inhabitants  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Puerto  Rico  is  not  a  constitutional 
part  of  the  Federal  Union  but  is  associated  with 
the  Union  by  virtue  of  a  bilateral  compact. 

Structure  of  the  Commonwealth 

The  Commonwealth  functions,  by  virtue  of  its 
own  Constitution,  within  the  framework  of  its 
political  and  economic  association  with  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  pi'ovisions  of  the 
compact  upon  which  the  association  is  formed. 
The  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
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Rico  proclaims  the  political  sovereignty  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  This  Constitution  and  the 
terms  of  the  association  have  been  each  sanctioned 
by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  in  referenda  and  rati- 
fied by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  (P.  L. 
600  of  the  81st  Congress  and  P.  L.  447  of  the  82d 
Congress). 

The  nature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  profoundly  democratic.  Universal  suf- 
frage is  guaranteed  to  both  men  and  women  under 
the  Constitution  and  there  are  no  requirements 
with  respect  to  property  or  literacy.  The  ballot  is 
secret.  General  elections  are  held  every  4  years. 
Representation  in  the  legislative  body  is  assured  to 
all  minority  parties  on  a  quasiproportional  basis. 
The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  are 
completely  independent  of  each  other  and  respon- 
sible only  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  Chief 
Executive  may  be  impeached  by  the  legislative 
power. 

The  Constitution  fully  guarantees  freedom  of 
speech  and  press;  protects  citizens  against  inva- 
sion of  their  right  to  privacy ;  establishes  trial  by 
jury  in  all  felony  cases,  as  well  as  the  right  of 
habeas  corpus;  guarantees  the  right  to  life,  to 
]iroperty,  and  liberty  of  which  no  one  may  be 
deprived  without  due  process  of  law.^ 


Association  with  the  United  States 

The  specific  terms  of  the  association  between  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States  are  embodied  in  the  Puerto  Rican  Federal 
Relations  Act  as  established  by  the  compact. 

Provisions  of  law  which  originally  were  enacted 
by  unilateral  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  which  Puerto  Rico  wished  to  preserve 
now  became,  by  virtue  of  the  compact,  bilateral 
stipulations  forming  the  association  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States.  Such  provi- 
sions are  the  framework  of  political  and  economic 
relations  within  which  the  Conunonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  exists.  Naturally,  since  the  Puerto 
Rican  Federal  Relations  Act  is  a  part  of  the  com- 
l^act,  it  cannot  be  amended  except  by  mutual  agree- 
ment between  the  jieople  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States.  As  stated  a  few  moments  ago  by 
my  congressional  colleague,  Mrs.  Bolton,  the  U.S. 
Federal  courts  have  tested  this  principle  and  up- 
held it. 


Terms  of  Political  Union 

Following  are  the  fundamental  aspects  of  the 
political  union  between  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico : 

1.  The  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  will  be  respected  in  Puerto  Rico 

^  For  an  analysis  of  the  human  rights  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  see  Hid.,  Xov.  10,  in.'j2,  p.  758. 
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in  the  same  manner  as  if  Puerto  Rico  were  a  mem- 
ber State  of  the  Federal  Union  and  subject  to  the 
l)rovisions  of  the  fii-st  paragraph  of  section  2  of 
article  IV  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
whicli  reads  as  follows:  "The  citizens  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens  in  the  several  States." 

2.  The  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  United  States  citizenship,  with 
wliich  Puerto  Ricans  are  invested,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
means — 

(a)  that  for  international  purposes  the  citizens 
of  Puerto  Rico  are  citizens  of  the  United  States ; 

(b)  that  a  Puerto  Rican  citizen  can  freely  enter 
the  United  States  with  all  constitutional  guaran- 
tees as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  that  upon 
acquiring  residence  in  a  State  of  the  Union  he  au- 
tomatically becomes  a  citizen  of  the  State  within 
which  he  resides,  enjoying  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges relating  thereto. 

3.  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  after  having 
resided  in  Puerto  Rico  for  one  year,  automatically 
become  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico. 

4.  All  the  public  domain  including  ports,  navi- 
gable waterways,  submerged  lands,  and  adjacent 
islands  and  waters  are  under  the  control  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  therefore  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  except  for  certain  old 
fortifications  originally  belonging  to  the  Spanish 
Crown  which  were  reserved  in  1900  for  use  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  other  Federal  property 
acquired  through  purchases. 

5.  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  exercises 
complete  authority  over  its  internal  affairs.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  functions  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  Puerto  Rico  are  subject  to  the  same  consti- 
tutional limitations  as  in  the  States  of  the  Union. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  therefore 
agreed  that  Puerto  Rico  will  be  free  of  control  or 
intervention  in  its  internal  affairs. 

Furthermore,  Puerto  Rico  is  exempted  from: 

(1)  U.S.  laws  locally  inapplicable,  which  of  course 
include  laws  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  compact; 

(2)  and,  expressly,  U.S.  tax  laws. 

6.  Puerto  Rico  freely  elects  a  Resident  Commis- 
sioner to  the  United  States  who  represents  Puerto 
Rico  before  all  departments  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  The  Resident  Commissioner 
enjoys  the  privileges  of  membership  without  vote 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

Terms  of  Economic  Union 

The  principal  provisions  for  economic  union 
between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States,  most 
of  which  provisions  were  originally  established  in 
1900  and  upon  which  the  economy  of  Puerto  Rico 
is  based,  are  the  following: 

1.  Foreign  products  entering  Puerto  Rico  pay 
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the  same  customs  duty  as  paid  upon  entry  into 
continental  United  States.  The  sole  exception  to 
this  rule  is  coffee,  which  enters  duty-free  into 
continental  United  States  but  which  is  subject) 
to  customs  duty  in  Puerto  Rico  in  order  to  protect 
Puerto  Rican  coffee  in  the  local  market.  Customs  It* 
duties  collected  in  Puerto  Rico  are  covered  into 
the  Treasury  of  Puerto  Rico. 

2.  There  are  no  customs  duties  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States. 

3.  While  products  of  the  United  States  exported 
to  Puerto  Rico  are  free  from  internal  revenue  taxes 
in  the  United  States,  they  are  subject  in  Puerto 
Rico  to  the  same  taxes  as  apply  to  Puerto  Rican 
products  under  the  laws  of  Puerto  Rico.    Theseiiic 
taxes  are  paid  into  the  Commonwealth  Treasury. 
For  instance,  in  the  United  States,  cigarettes  are 
subject  to  a  Federal  internal  revenue  tax  of  8  cents 
per  package,  but  when  exported  for  consumptiott: 
in  Puerto  Rico  they  are  exempt  from  the  Federal  i 
tax.    The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  imposee^ 
and  collects  its  own  revenue  tax  on  these  cigarettes, 
and  the  proceeds  of  such  taxes  are  paid  into  the 
Commonwealth  Treasury. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  the  products  of  Puerto 
Rico  exported  to  the  United  States  before  leaving 
Puerto  Rico  are  subject  to  a  countervailing  tax 
equal  to  taxes  imposed  in  the  United  States  uponi 
the  same  domestic  products  of  the  United  Statesj|i« 
The  proceeds  of  these  taxes  are  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  Puerto  Rico.  Such  tax  on  rum  ex 
ported  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  States 
mainland  during  the  last  18  years  has  amounted 
to  a  revenue  of  261  million  dollars  covered  into  th( 
Treasury  of  Puerto  Rico. 

5.  The  U.S.  Government  collects  a  processing 
tax  on  sugar  refined  in  Puerto  Rico  equal  to  th6|il 
tax  collected  in  continental  United  States  on  do- 
mestically refined  sugar.  This  processing  tax  is 
paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury,  but  the  Federa 
Treasury  pays  to  Puerto  Rican  sugarcane  growen 

a  subsidy  for  each  hundredweight  of  su^ar  pro- 
duced in  Puerto  Rico,  the  same  as  paid  in  th(' 
United  States.  Puerto  Rico  receives  in  this  opera 
tion  benefits  amounting  to  15  million  dollars  eact 
year. 

Within  the  system  of  marketing  quotas  to  which 
domestic  and  imported  sugar  is  subject  in  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico  has  a  sugar  quota 
which  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  domestic 
region,  except  the  beet  producing  area  which  com- 
prises not  less  than  eight  States  of  the  Union. 

6.  The  United  States  Social  Security  system  is 
extended  to  Puerto  Rico  except  for  unemployment 
insurance  provisions.  Since  Social  Security  iS; 
based  on  payments  made  both  by  employers  and! 
workers  and,  since  Puerto  Rico  is  not  subject  to 
federal  taxation,  it  was  left  to  the  legislature  oi 
Puerto  Rico  to  accept  or  reject  the  extension  ol 
the  U.S.  Social  Security  system.  The  legislature 
of  Puerto  Rico  approved  participation  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  system. 
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7.  All  operating  expenses  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment services  in  Puerto  Rico,  including  defense, 
are  paid  by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
The  expense  of  the  National  Guard  of  Puerto  Rico 
while  in  the  service  of  the  State  is  shared  by  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Federal  Govei'nment. 
When  the  National  Guard  goes  into  Federal  serv- 
|ice,  its  expenses  are  borne  exclusively  by  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

8.  Laws  providing  economic  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  of 
tlie  Union  for  the  construction  of  roads,  schools, 
public-health  services,  school-lunchroom  services, 
credit  and  employment  service,  public  housing, 
etc.,  are  extended  to  Puerto  Rico.  All  such  joint 
programs,  operating  with  the  financial  aid  of  the 
Federal  Government,  are  administered  by  the 
Commonwealth  Government.  Commonwealth 
Government  bond  issues  are  exempt  from  all  taxes 
in  the  United  States. 


Amendments  to  the  Constitution 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  Puerto  Rico 
may  be  adopted  only  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 
They  are  not  subject  to  subsequent  approval  by  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Erroneous  Interpretations 

A  minority  political  party,  the  Independence 
Party,  maintains  that  Puerto  Rico  has  not  yet 
achieved  a  full  measure  of  self-government.  Ac- 
cording to  its  interpretation,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  retains  the  following  powers : 

1.  The  power  to  revoke  or  amend  unilaterally 
the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth. 

2.  The  power  to  repeal  or  unilaterally  amend 
Public  Law  600  and  the  Puerto  Rican  Federal  Re- 
lations Act,  upon  which  the  compact  between  the 
two  peoples  rests. 

3.  The  power  to  repeal,  amend,  or  suspend  any 
law  approved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

4.  Tlie  power  to  enact  legislation  concerning 
the  internal  as  well  as  the  external  affairs  of 
Puerto  Rico,  without  restriction. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  mistaken  interpretation.  It 
is  also  obvious  that  those  who  hold  this  view  lack 
the  necessary  political  or  juridical  authority  to 
propound  it.  Only  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  have  effective 
authority  to  interpret  the  compact.  The  Inde- 
pendence Party  has  consistently  held  to  its  thesis 
throughout  the  referenda  held  to  approve  the 
Constitution  and  the  compact  and  again  during 
the  general  elections  of  1952.  The  Constitutional 
Assembly  as  well  as  the  Puerto  Rican  electorate 
decisively  rejected  the  Independence  Party's  posi- 
tion. 

Contrary  to  the  position  taken  by  the  Independ- 
ence Party,  as  well  as  that  held  by  the  National- 


ist and  Communist  groups,  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  hold  that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  can  be  amended,  suspended,  or 
repealed  only  by  their  authority  and  that  the 
compact  between  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  can  be  amended  or  repealed  only  by  mutual 
consent.  As  in  the  case  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
Congress  does  not  have  the  power  to  enact  legis- 
lation relative  to  affairs  in  Puerto  Rico.  These 
powers,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
pact, rest  solely  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico.  In  regard  to  external  matters, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  subject,  in 
the  case  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  the  same  constitutional 
restrictions  which  limit  its  functions  with  respect 
to  the  States  of  the  Federal  Union.  This  is  also 
the  understanding  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Dynamics  of  tlie  Commonwealtli  of  Puerto  Rico 

Since  the  political  authority  of  the  Common- 
wealth with  reference  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  has  no  other  limitations 
than  that  imposed  upon  it  by  its  own  Constitution, 
which  emanated  from  the  will  of  the  people,  the 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
has  complete  authority  to  deal  with  all  its  funda- 
mental problems — be  they  economic,  social,  or  cul- 
tural. As  an  example,  the  task  of  breaking  up 
large  corporate  land  holdings  and  of  i-educing 
absentee  land  ownership,  which  was  started  under 
Federal  legislation  prior  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Commonwealth,  still  continues  under  the  laws  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Similarly,  the  Commonwealth  by  virtue  of  its 
full  authority  has  taken  the  initiative  in  the  field 
of  public  education.  A  realistic  educational 
policy  has  been  set  up  whereby  Spanish  is  retained 
as  tlie  teaching  medium  in  the  schools,  thus  pre- 
serving Puerto  Rico's  cultural  traditions.  How- 
ever English  has  been  added  as  a  necessary  tool 
essential  to  the  full  development  of  all  aspects  of 
Puerto  Rican  life. 

The  index  of  Puerto  Rico's  development  in  the 
field  of  labor  legislation  is  found  in  the  enactment 
of  unemployment  insurance  for  sugar-cane  work- 
ers and  the  minimum  wa^e  law. 

All  this  legislative  effort  is  an  expression  of 
Puerto  Rico's  own  particular  policies.  These  laws 
have  been  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  the  exercise  of  their  own  exclusive  au- 
thority and  responsibility  in  this  field. 

Thus  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  its 
citizens  free  from  taxes  payable  to  the  Federal 
Treasury,  receiving  cooperation  from  the  U.S. 
Government  for  social,  economic,  and  educational 
purposes,  without  any  limitation  placed  upon  its 
autonomy,  can  make  use  of  all  of  its  resources  for 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  development  pro- 
grams, in  accordance  with  its  own  policies  and  on 
the  basis  of  its  own  philosophy  of  government. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  its  association  with 
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the  United  States  is  that  of  a  compact  whose  pro- 
visions can  be  changed,  but  only  bihiterally,  by 
mutual  consent,  so  that  Puei'to  Kico"s  relationships 
with  the  United  States  may  always  result  in  mu- 
tually satisfactoi-y  conditions. 

Puerto  Rico's  political  life  embodies  the  sub- 
stance of  true  sovereignty.  Government  stems 
entirely  from  free  decisions  of  the  people  through 
tlie  ballot  and  is  based  on  a  Constitution  drafted 
and  approved  by  the  people  themselves,  which  can 
only  be  altered  by  the  ])eople.  The  planning  for 
the  country's  social  and  economic  develojiment  is 
made  jjossible  by  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment's full  authority  over  the  tax-paying  poten- 
tial of  its  citizens.  Transforuuition  into  an  in- 
dustrial society  with  a  high  living  standard  be- 
comes possible  because  of  its  free  access  to  the 
world's  richest  consumer  market.  With  the 
United  States  having  recognized  that  its  relation- 
ships with  Puerto  Rico  are  based  upon  free  deter- 
mination and  the  principle  of  mutual  consent,  the 
way  is  open  for  futui'e  manifestations  of  the  will 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  as  it  may  find  expres- 
sion in  the  exercise  of  the  democratic  process  of 
the  ballot. 

The  Couunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  result  of 
a  iieo])le's  creativeness,  brings  before  the  inter- 
national community  a  new  form  of  political  re- 
lationshi]),  a  new  kind  of  association  between 
people.  Thus  the  last  vestige  of  colonialism  has 
disappeared  in  Puerto  Rico.  And  thus  a  i)eople 
of  America  have  entered  upon  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom  in  harmony  with  their  cultural  values, 
their  economic  needs,  and  the  imperatives  of  so- 
cial justice. 

NOVEMBER  3  STATEMENT  BY  MRS.  BOLTON 

r.S.  tlPloj;iitlon  press  release  dated  November  3. 

It  is  the  intention  of  my  delegation  to  make  a 
final  statement  when  all  other  delegations  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  express  theii'  points  of  view  on 
the  subject  under  consideration.^  However,  I 
should  like  lo  clarify,  at  the  outset  of  our  discus- 
sions today,  a  innuber  of  points  raised  in  yester- 
day's debate  in  order  that  certain  misconceptions 
which  evidently  exist  will  not  contimie  to  cloud 
our  discussion. 

1.  First  of  all,  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
letter  addressed  by  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.''  Thiough  an 
error  by  one  speaker  the  Governor  has  been  ([uoted 
as  stating  in  his  letter  that  at  present  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  retains  full  jurisdiction  to 
legislate  with  respect  to  Puerto  Rico  without  the 


'  For  further  statrmcnts  l>y  .Mrs,  liiiltmi  in  ("ominittee 
IV  (•<)iirniiiiiin  (1)  (■(iiunicnts  (III  vii'ws  cNprcsscd  by  ccr- 
tiiin  (l('l('«nlii)iis  1111(1  (2)  an  cxpliimitioii  <if  tlie  vi)te  on  the 
I'lU-rlo  Uic.-iM  ilfiii,  si'c  U.S.  (loli';;ii(inn  press  releases  dated 
Nov.  ."i  and  .\ov.  I',.  respeelivelv. 
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consent  of  its  people,  to  override  its  laws,  to  change 
its  form  of  government,  and  to  alter  its  relations 
to  the  United  States.  The  letter  of  the  Governor 
states,  on  the  contrary,  that  until  the  Couunon- 
wealth f)f  Puerto  Rico  began  to  finiction,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  retained  full  jurisdic-'F 
tion.  I  hasten  to  rectify  this  matter  because  I 
know  how  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  would  feel 
if  his  interpretation  of  the  compact  were  not  prop- 
erly presented. 

2.  In  further  elaboration  of  the  remarks  I  mad( 
yesterday,"  may  I  say  that  obviously  U.S.  lawS' 
aiul  such  compacts  as  the  United  States  may  enter 
into  are  subject  to  the  interpretation  of  the  United' 
States  and  the  parties  concerned,  in  this  case  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  In  a  spirit  of  cooi)erationi 
we  have  brought  befoi-e  you  the  U.S.  interpre- 
tation which  is  also  that  of  the  peojile  of  Puerto 
Rico.  We  would  not  feel  justified  in  engaging  in 
a  debate  as  to  the  significance  of  U.S.  laws, 
so  after  they  have  been  interpreted  by  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  Nor  have  we  thought  it 
proper  to  pay  attention  to  such  distortions  as  have 
been  made  by  and  circulated  in  behalf  of  those  who 
as  self-appointed  interpreters  of  the  U.S.  laws; 
compacts,  and  agreements  would  lead  us  to  be^ 
lieve  that  nothing  except  their  own  cherished  ideas 
should  be  accepted  no  matter  how  impractical  and 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  j^jeoj^le  of  Puerto  Rice 
such  ideas  may  be  and  what  may  be  their  motiva- 
tion. 

3.  Two  facts  stand  out  of  all  the  docnmentatior 
transmitted  by  the  United  States  to  the  Unitec 
Nations.  One  is  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rice 
have  organized  themselves  jiolitically  under  tu 
Constitution  of  their  own  adoption  whereby  a  re 
publican  form  of  government  has  been  created 
stemming  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  jieople  ol 
Puerto  Rico.  This  fact  is  amply  sustaineil  by  th* 
language  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Common 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico  itself.  The  seccmd  fiut  is 
that  there  exists  a  bilateral  compact  of  associatioi 
between  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Unitec 
States  which  has  been  accepted  by  both  ami  which 
in  accordance  with  jmlicial  decisions  may  not  b( 
amended  without  comnum  consent. 

Authority  of  the  Commonwealth 

4.  The  natuie  of  the  relations  established  bv 
comi)act  between  the  peojile  of  Puerto  Rii'o  and 
the  United  States,  far  from  preventing  the  exist 
ence  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a 
f\dly  self-governing  entity,  gives  the  necessary 
guarantees  for  the  untrammeled  developnuuit  and 
exei'cise  of  its  (lolitical  authority.  The  authority 
of  the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is  not  more 
limited  than  that  of  any  State  of  the  Union 
fact  in  certain  asjiei'ts  it  is  nnich  wider. 
i)e  [disiu'd  to  claim  that  the  4S  States  of  the  Union 
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are  not  fully  self -governing;  entities.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  of  federation,  the  people 
who  have  created  and  organized  8tate  govern- 
ments in  accordance  with  their  own  State  constitu- 
tions have  also  relinquished  certain  attributes  of 
authority  to  the  Federal  Government  which  the 
State  govermnents  do  not  have.  In  accordance 
with  the  com]3act  between  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States,  the  peojde  of  Puerto 
Kico  have  agreed  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  may  have,  concerning  Puerto  Rico, 
I  he  functions  and  authority  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  concerning  the  States  of  the  Union. 
Therefore,  to  say  that  this  latter  fact  negates  self- 
government  in  Puerto  Rico  would  lie  tantamount 
to  saying  that  self-government  does  not  exist  in 
the  48  States  of  the  Union. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  Puerto  Rico  are  car- 
ried out  under  the  same  laws  and  within  the  same 
constitutional  limitations  under  which  they  are 
carried  out  on  behalf  of  the  States.  This  quali- 
ties the  e.xercise  of  Federal  authority  in  Puerto 
Kico  and  protects  the  self-governing  powers  of 
Puerto  Rico.  That  the  participation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  the  same  as  that  of  the  people  of  any  State  of 
the  Union  is  easily  miderstandable  if  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  obligations  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Kico  toward  the  Federal  Government,  especially  in 
matters  of  a  fiscal  nature,  are  not  the  same  as  those 
of  the  people  of  the  48  States.  In  order  for  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  particij^ate  equally  as  the 
|)eople  of  the  48  States  in  the  affairs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  Puerto  Rico  would  have  to  be- 
come constitutionally  integrated  permanently  as 
a  State  of  the  Union  with  all  the  corresponding 
obligations  without  exception.  This  proposal  has 
been  before  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  as  the  pro- 
gram of  one  of  its  political  parties.  The  people 
haven't  chosen  it  as  the  type  of  relationship  to 
which  they  would  give  their  preference. 

.').  In  presenting  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  before 
this  Committee,  the  U.S.  delegation  has  not  at  any 
lime  stated  that  in  creating  the  present  associa- 
tion between  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States  any  heretofore  known  type  of  as- 
sociation has  been  adopted.  Much  to  the  contrary, 
the  criterion  followed  has  been  to  assist  the  people 
nf  Puerto  Rico  "in  the  progressive  development 
of  their  free  political  institutions  according  to 
the  particular  circumstances"  of  Puerto  Rico.  It 
lias  been  evident  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  that 
should  they  follow  such  known  types  of  political 
lelations  as  those  of  independence,  or  full  integra- 
tion into  the  Union,  they  would  jeopardize  their 
own  paramount  interests  in  economic,  social,  and 
educational  as  well  as  in  political  matters.  The 
criteria  followed  in  the  establishment  of  the  exist- 
ing association  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States  have  been  to  create  such  relation- 
ships as  would  insure  for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 


(he  best  opportunities  to  develop  socially,  eco- 
nomically, and  culturally,  taking  into  considera- 
tion their  geographic  and  demographic  circum- 
stances. It  is  in  this  light  that  the  terms  of 
political  and  economic  union  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Fernos-Isern  should  be  viewed. 

6.  As  an  instance  to  illustrate  what  I  have  said, 
I  shall  refer  to  the  question  of  mininuun  wages  in 
Puerto  Kico.  There  are  no  trade  barriers  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States,  as  there  are 
no  trade  barriers  between  any  two  States  of  the 
Union.  It  might  have  been  considered  only  fair  in 
order  not  to  give  undue  advantage  to  Puerto  Rican 
producers  over  mainland  protlucers  in  the  main- 
land market  to  have  the  same  provisions  of  law 
apply  in  Puerto  Rico.  However,  because  Puerto 
Rico  is  not  as  industrially  developed  as  the  48 
States  of  the  Union,  the  law  provides  special  treat- 
ment for  Puerto  Rico  and  exempts  it  from  the 
fixed  minimum  to  which  all  wages  in  the  industries 
of  the  United  States  are  subject.  The  wages  in 
Puerto  Rico  are  determined  in  such  manner  that 
the  workers  may  be  paid  as  high  a  wage  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  industry  may  warrant.  How- 
ever, they  are  not  necessarily  as  high  as  those  on 
the  mainland  lest  such  requirement  stifle  Puerto 
Rican  industries.  This  i)laces  Puerto  Rico  in  a 
competitive  position  in  relation  to  the  U.S.  market 
to  which  it  has  free  access.  Only  the  laws  of 
Puerto  Rico  apply  to  any  industry  not  engaged  in 
external  trade. 


Sugar  Quota 

7.  Another  case  in  point  is  the  reference  made 
to  the  quota  on  Puerto  Rican  sugar  that  may  be 
marketecl  in  the  United  States.  Sugar  marketing 
in  the  United  States  is  subject  to  quota  not  only  in 
what  concerns  Puerto  Rico  but  in  what  concerns 
the  48  States  as  well  as  importations  from  foreign 
countries.  As  a  result  of  this  system  of  marketing 
quotas,  the  price  of  sugar  has  been  stabilized. 
Puerto  Rico  not  only  sells  its  sugar  in  the  United 
States  at  the  same  price  that  U.S.  domestic  sugar 
is  sold,  free  from  customs  duties,  but  the  growers 
receive  benefit  payments  equal  to  those  of  the  main- 
land producers.  One  of  the  aspects  of  the  eco- 
nomic union  most  favorable  to  Puerto  Rico  is  to 
be  found  in  these  provisions  concerning  sugar. 
Should  Puerto  Kico  separate  from  the  United 
States,  it  certainly  would  have  no  claim,  on  the 
basis  of  its  status,  to  customs- free  entry  of  sugar 
into  the  United  States,  nor  to  a  quota  commen- 
surate with  its  production  capacity,  nor  to  the 
benefit  payments  that  domestic  sugar  producers 
are  accorded.  The  fact  that  Puerto  Rico  refines 
all  sugar  consumed  in  Puerto  Rico  and  ships  to 
the  United  States  a  certain  amount  of  its  sugar 
quota,  as  refined  sugar,  limits  the  amount  which 
may  be  refined  in  the  mainland.  Dr.  Fernos,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Commit- 
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tee  on  Agriculture,  would  be  pleased  to  discuss 
with  any  interested  members  of  the  Committee  the 
United  States  Sugar  Act. 

8.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  consider  that 
because  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  Puerto  Rico  are  conducted  under  the  same  laws 
as  those  functions  are  carried  on  in  the  United 
States,  the  authority  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
in  the  conduct  of  their  own  Government,  under 
their  own  laws,  is  diminished.  In  a  federal  system 
the  fact  that  certain  functions  are  reserved  to  the 
federal  government  does  not  mean  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  government  of  the  several  states,  in 
all  matters  not  delegated  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, are  not  fully  within  the  power  of  the  states. 
Again  in  this  regard  Puerto  Rico  is  not  in  any 
position  different  from  that  of  any  State  of  the 
Union. 

9.  The  Federal  Relations  Act  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  has  continued  provisions  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  union  which  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  have  w'ished  to  maintain.  In  this  sense  the 
relationships  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States  have  not  changed.  It  would  be  wrong  how- 
ever to  hold  that  because  this  is  so  and  has  been  so 
declared  in  Congress  the  creation  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  does  not  signify  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  status  of  Puerto  Rico.  The 
previous  status  of  Puerto  Rico  was  that  of  a  terri- 
tory subject  to  the  full  authority  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  all  governmental  matters. 
The  i:)revious  Constitution  of  Puerto  Rico  was  in 
fact  a  law  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  we  called  an  organic  act.  Only  Congress 
could  amend  the  organic  act  of  Puerto  Rico.  The 
present  status  of  Puerto  Rico  is  that  of  a  people 
with  a  constitution  of  their  own  adoption,  stem- 
ming from  their  own  authority  which  only  they 
can  alter  or  amend.  The  relationships  previously 
established  also  by  a  law  of  the  Congress,  which 
only  Congress  could  amend,  have  now  become 
provisions  of  a  compact  of  a  bilateral  nature  whose 
terms  may  be  changed  only  by  common  consent. 

10.  I  submit  that  having  before  us  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Puerto  Rico,  and  with  Public  Laws  600  of 
1050  and  447  of  19.^)2  having  been  circulated,  if  an 
opinion  as  to  the  status  of  Puerto  Rico  is  to  be 
formed  and  any  interpretation  is  needed,  that  of- 
fered by  the  parties  concerned  should  prevail.  To 
go  back  to  statements  made  in  the  course  of  debate 
in  Congress  or  in  liearings  and  to  try  to  interpret 
the  documents  before  us  in  the  light  of  isolated 
utterances,  brought  before  us  out  of  context,  can 
only  lead  to  utter  confusion. 

11.  As  a  member  of  the  Congress  which  took 
part  in  all  the  legislative  processes  wliich  culmi- 
nated in  the  compact  between  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States  whereby  the  Connnon- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico  was  established,  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  at  all  times  the  whole 
nature  of  the  process  was  that  of  bilateral  agree- 
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ment.  Even  when  the  joint  resolution  approving 
the  Constitution  for  Puerto  Rico  was  before  Con- 
gress and  some  reservations  appeared  to  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  clarify  the  fact  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Puerto  Rico  would  conform  with  the  terms 
of  compact,  such  clarifications  as  were  decided 
upon  by  the  Congress  were  submitted  to  the  ap- 
roval  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Puerto 
iico. 
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Question  of  Congressional  Voting  Rights 

12.  Some  pain  has  been  expressed  in  the  Com- 
mittee because  the  Resident  Commissioner,  who 
holds  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  does  not  have  full  voting  rights. 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  cannot  be  regarded  as  painful 
to  the  peo]ile  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Under  the  U.S.  Constitution,  Puerto  Rico  could 
obtain  full  legislative  representation  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  only  if  it  were  a  State  like  one  of  the  48, 
subject  to  all  pei-tinent  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  In  that  case  however 
the  i^eople  of  Puerto  Rico  would  lose  the  fiscal  ad- 
vantages which  they  now  enjoy  as  a  result  of  their 
present  relationship  to  the  United  States.  Thei 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  would  require 
this  result.  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  not 
subject  to  Federal  income  taxes  on  the  income  they 
derive  from  sources  within  Puerto  Rico  or  to  any 
other  internal  revenue  taxes.  The  proceeds  of  U.S. 
internal  revenue  taxes  collected  on  articles  pro- 
duced in  Puerto  Rico  and  shipped  to  the  United 
States  are  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Also,  the  proceeds  of 
tariff  and  customs  collected  on  foreign  merchan- 
dise entering  Puerto  Rico  are  deposited  in  the 
Puerto  Rican  Treasury  for  appropriation  and  ex- 
penditure as  the  Puerto  Rican  Legislature  mayi 
decide.  These  arrangements  constitute  substan- 
tial advantages  of  particular  benefit  to  an  area 
such  as  Puerto  Rico  whose  natural  economic  re- 
sources are  so  limited.  The  admission  into  the 
Union  under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  thei 
United  States  would  entail  the  loss  of  these  ad- 
vantages. The  taxpayers  of  Puerto  Rico  would 
have  to  contribute  over  100  million  dollars  an- 
nually to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  a  sum  which  repre- 
sents 10  percent  of  the  national  income  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  nearly  (JO  percent  of  its  budget.  For  this 
reason  (lie  majority  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
prefer  Commonwealth  status,  albeit  it  does  not  » 
provide  for  full  legislative  representation  in  Con- 
gress, to  statehood  with  membership  in  the  Union 
of  States  and  full  legislative  representation  in 
Congress.  Tiiey  have  expressed  this  pret'i'ivnce 
emphatically  in  the  election  of  1948,  the  subsequent 
referenda  on  the  new  Constitution,  and  in  the  elec- 
tion on  November  4, 1952.  In  this  last  election,  the 
party  in  power  received  429,004  votes  out  of  GC4,- 
974  cast,  a  greater  majority  than  ever  before. 
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It  miglit  also  be  stressed  that  under  the  Com- 
nonwealth  the  jieople  of  Puerto  Kico,  besides  not 
jeing  subject  to  Federal  taxes,  enjoy  the  same  ad- 
iuiitages  as  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  48  States, 
.e.  protection  by  the  national  Government,  free- 
lorn  to  travel  in  U.S.  territory  and  to  settle  there, 
md  participation  in  and  the  protection  and  serv- 
ers of  the  Federal  civilian  and  military  establish- 
iieiits.  Many  grants-in-aid  and  other  Federal 
legislation  represent  further  benefits  to  the  people 
)f  Puerto  Kico. 

l-'i  It  has  been  said  that  the  U.S.  Government 
'las  not  provided  the  General  Assembly  with  ade- 
piate  information  upon  which  it  based  its  decision 
n  cease  transmitting  information  on  Puerto  Kico. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  refer  the  Committee  to  the  full 
\\planations  contained  in  document  A/AC.35/L. 
121  of  April  3.  1953,'  and  the  large  volume  of 
information  transmitted  for  the  year  July  1, 1951- 
Tune  30,  1952,  upon  which  the  Secretariat's  Sum- 
nary,  document  A/2414/ Add.2  of  August  13, 
1953  is  based.  I  ask  the  Committee  to  decide  for 
itself  whether  the  United  States  has  failed  to  ful- 
fill the  request  for  information  set  forth  in  resolu- 
ion  222  (III)  regarding  decisions  to  cease  trans- 
nission  of  information. 

14.  Members  of  the  Committee  who  participated 
n  this  year's  session  of  the  Committee  on  Infor- 
mation and  those  who  have  studied  the  documenta- 
;ion  considered  by  that  Committee  are  aware  of  the 
[various  references  made  to  the  role  of  Puerto  Kico 
in  extending  technical  assistance  in  connection 
with  various  international  programs.  In  this  con- 
lection,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
;he  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Miller*  in  regard  to  Puerto 
Rico,  his  birthplace,  should  be  misconstrued. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  Miller  has  merely 
;ried  to  emphasize  what  so  many  other  represent- 
itives  of  tlie  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  sincerely  believe,  namely,  that 
Puerto  Rico,  with  its  Spanish  language  and  cul- 
tural heritage,  can  help  to  forge  stronger  links  of 
understanding  between  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States  and  contribute  much  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  good  neighbor  policy  in  the  Caribbean 
irea. 

15.  Some  disappointment  has  been  expressed 
that  Puerto  Rico  has  not  had  as  fortunate  a  fate 
as  Cuba,  both  having  been  at  one  time  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain.  I  presume.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  refers  to  the  fact  that  Puerto  Rico  has 
not  chosen  to  become  completely  independent. 
But  our  considerations  here  relate  to  self-govern- 
ment which  has  been  achieved  in  accordance  with 
the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  an  overwhehning 
majority  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people.  It  is  true 
that  Puerto  Kico  has  not  chosen  to  separate  itself 



'  See  footnote  1. 

'Edward  G.  Miller,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
or  Inter-American  Affairs. 
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from  the  United  States  and  become  completely 
independent  and  therefore  has  not  assumed  con- 
trol over  such  matters  as  foreign  affairs  and  na- 
tional defense.  But  I  must  point  out  that  there  are 
members  of  the  United  Nations  who  are  said  to  be 
independent,  yet  they  do  not  control  matters  of 
foreign  relations  and  national  defense. 

16.  We  have  been  told  in  this  Committee,  in  a 
most  polite  and  ingenuous  though  nonetheless 
straightforward  manner,  that  the  people  of  Puerto 
Kico  have  bartered  their  individuality  in  exchange 
for  purely  materialistic  gains,  with  consequent  loss 
of  their  dignity  as  a  people.  But  I  submit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  very  fact  that  Puerto  Rico  has 
developed  its  own  concept  of  Commonwealth 
status  is  because  it  desires  to  retain  its  cultural 
heritage  and  the  freedom  to  develop  its  own  per- 
sonality and  the  well-being  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  without  sacrificing  the  economic  founda- 
tion upon  which  these  paramount  values  are  based. 
Poverty,  hunger,  and  ignorance  are  not  the  in- 
gredients with  which  a  society  of  free  people  can 
be  established  and  developed  and  its  dignity  main- 
tained. 

On  the  other  hand,  economic,  social,  and  educa- 
tional programs  based  upon  individual  initiative 
and  local  responsibility  build  and  maintain  the 
stature  and  dignity  of  a  people.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances freedom  is  established. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  grateful  for  the  pa- 
tience of  the  Committee  in  permitting  me  to  re- 
move what  I  believe  to  have  been  clouds  of  mis- 
conception so  that  the  discussions  may  continue 
free  of  misunderstanding. 


U.S.  Position  on  Question 
of  Soutliwest  Africa 

Stateme7it  hy  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton 

U.  >S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  i 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  November  11 

The  main  issues  in  the  Southwest  Africa  ques- 
tion have  been  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  speak- 
ers who  have  preceded  me.  My  remarks  there- 
fore will  be  very  brief.  I  would  like  to  explain 
the  general  position  of  my  delegation  and  to  com- 
ment on  the  two  draft  resolutions  before  us. 

We  regret  that  there  has  been  so  little  progress 
toward  negotiating  an  agreement  between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  Acl  Hoc  Committee 
on  Southwest  Africa.  We  appreciate  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  to  continue  negotiations  with  the  Ad  Roc 
Committee,  but  we  regret  that  South  Africa  has 


'Made  on  Nov.  11  in  Committee  IV  (Trusteeship). 
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thus  far  not  found  it  possible  to  meet  tlie  Coni- 
niittee's  wishes.  We  hope  tliat  the  Union  Gov- 
ernment will  carefully  reexamine  the  question  to 
see  if  it  cannot  find  satisfactory  means  of  accom- 
modatinfi  itself  to  the  advisoiy  opinion  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  The  United 
States  continues  to  believe  that  the  best  solution 
to  the  Southwest  African  question  lies  in  the  de- 
visinjj  of  means  to  implement  the  Court's  opinion, 
according  to  which  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
continues  to  have  the  international  obligations 
stated  in  article  22  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  in  the  Mandate  for  Southwest 
Africa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation  considers  that 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  13-power  draft 
resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.4/L.- 
30o/Rev.  1  -  are  reasonable  proposals  which  are 
worthy  of  general  sujjport  in  this  Committee. 
They  provide  for  a  Committee  on  Southwest 
Africa  to  carry  on  the  functions  formerly  per- 
formed by  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  would  thus  give 
effect  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court  which,  as  I  have 
already  said,  my  delegation  supports.  It  is  our 
expectation,  of  course,  that  the  committee  would 
carry  out  its  task  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in 
conformity  with  the  procedure  of  the  mandates 
system.  The  United  States  will  vote  for  this 
draft  resolution. 

With  regard  to  the  11-power  draft  resolution 
contained  in  document  A/C.4/L.30(),  ^  my  delega- 
tion agrees  with  its  nuiin  o])erative  paragraph 
which  states  that  the  normal  way  of  modifying 
the  international  status  of  Southwest  Africa 
would  be  to  place  it  under  the  international 
trusteeship  system.  The  General  Assembly  has 
already  adopted  several  resolutions  to  this  effect, 
however,  and  my  delegation  doubts  that  the  As- 
sembly will  increase  either  its  stature  or  effective- 
ness by  reiterating  this  view.  Nonetheless,  we 
have  decided  to  vote  for  the  resolution  since  it 
takes  the  Court's  opinion  fully  into  account. 


-Oil  N<iv.  12  Committee  IV,  by  a  vote  of  41-1  (Union 
of  South  Africa)  -11.  afloptecl  the  draft  resolution  (U.N. 
doc.  A/C.4/L..'?(».")/Rov.  1  and  Add.  1)  callinf;  for  !i  iit'W 
!)-ni('nilior  coiiiiiiittec  on   Son  (Invest  Africa. 

°  On  Nov.  12  Coniiniticc  IV,  li.v  n  vo(p  of  42-1  (Union 
of  South  .\fric!i)  -10.  ndopicd  the  draft  resolution  (U.N. 
doc.  A/(".4/L..S()(>  mid  Add.  1  )  rcafflrminK  th.it  Southwest 
Africa  should  In'  placed  under  the  international  trustee- 
ship system. 
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Report  to  the  President  by  Milton  S.  Eisenhower 
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This  important  report  to  the  President  on  United  States-Latin 
American  Relations  results  from  several  months  of  general  studies 
and  consultations  with  public  and  private  leaders  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  a  fact-finding  trip  which  Dr.  Eisenhower,  in  the  capacity 
of  Special  Ambassador  and  Personal  Representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent, made  with  members  of  a  special  mission  during  the  period 
June  23-July  29,  1953,  to  the  South  American  republics  of  Vene- 
zuela, Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Uruguay,  Argen- 
tina, Paraguay,  and  Brazil. 

Dr.  Eisenhower's  report  discusses  the  importance  of  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States  to  each  other  economically,  mili- 
tarily, politically,  and  culturally  and  sets  forth  the  findings  of  the 
members  of  the  mission  regarding  basic  understanding,  mutual 
respect,  and  equality  of  states,  mutual  security,  common  goals,  and 
economic  development. 

The  conclusion  of  the  report  suggests  measures  for  strengthen- 
ing relations  between  our  country  and  the  friendly  neighboring 
nations  to  the  south. 
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Here  conveniently  printed  in  one  pamphlet  are  four  recent  state- 
ments on  our  foreign  policy  in  Latin  America : 

Falc6n  Dam — A  Monument  to  Inter-American  Cooperation — 
Address  by  the  President  at  the  dedication  of  Falcon  Dam, 
on  October  19,  1953. 
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Address  by  John  M.  Cabot,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs,  on  October  14,  1953. 

Strengthening  Inter-American  Ties — Address  by  John  M.  Cabot, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs, 
on  October  9,  1953. 

Economic  Growth  and  Human  Welfare  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere— Address  by  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Under  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  on  October  12,  1953. 
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ing  atomic  power,  is  deterred  from  attacking  by 
the  fact  that  we  could  retaliate  with  a  devastating 
blow  against  the  vitals  of  Russia.  But  that  pos- 
sibility exists  only  because  we  share  the  well- 
located  bases  of  other  friendly  countries. 

Also,  we  gain  security  because  of  an  early  warn- 
ing system  which  permits  of  interception  and  civil 
defense.  But  this  requires  facilities  in  the  friendly 
countries  which  are  nearer  the  Soviet  Union. 
Without  that,  such  great  industrial  centers  as  De- 
troit, Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  would 
be  "sitting  ducks"  for  atomic  bombs. 

In  addition  to  being  dependent  upon  our  allies 
for  prevention  and  defense  against  atomic  attack, 
we  look  to  their  large  industrial  strength  to  keep 
the  balance  of  world  power  in  the  free  world 
favor.  If  their  resources  and  facilities  fell  into  the 
Soviet  bloc,  it  would  have  the  advantage  over  us 
not  only  in  the  possibility  of  an  initial  knock-out 
blow  but  also  in  terms  of  capacity  to  win  a  long 
drawn-out  war. 

Thus  there  is  need,  as  never  before,  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  free  nations.  Others  recognize 
that.  So  do  we.  To  maintain  a  cooperation  of 
the  free  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  process.  With- 
out mutual  respect  and  friendship  it  would  be  im- 
possible. We  do  not  propose  to  throw  away  those 
precious  assets  by  blustering  and  domineering 
methods. 

We  shall  be  firm  and  persistent  in  trying  to  se- 
cure agreement  on  what  we  believe  to  be  right. 
We  shall  expect  a  fair  sharing  of  efforts  and  bur- 
dens. But  we  shall  try  not  to  be  arrogant  or  to 
demand  of  others  what  we  ourselves,  if  circum- 
stances were  reversed,  would  reject.  In  this  way 
we  retain  friendship  and  we  usually  reach  agree- 
ment. The  fact  that  some  marginal  disagree- 
ments persist  is  no  reason  for  sacrificing  friend- 
ship by  attempting  to  coerce;  the  more  so  because 
the  attempt  would  be  fruitless. 

These  fundamentals  of  our  foreign  policy  were 
agreed  on  by  President  Eisenhower  and  me  before 
I  took  my  present  office.  These  principles  still 
stand. 


Eisenhower — Continued  from  page  811 

By  next  fall  I  hope  that  the  public,  no  longer 
fearful  that  Communists  are  destructively  at  work 
within  the  Government,  will  wish  to  commend  the 
efficiency  of  this  administration  in  eliminating  this 
menace  to  the  Nation's  security.  The  people  must 
have  the  facts  on  this  important  subject  in  order 
to  reach  sound  conclusions.  As  provided  for  in 
the  liberalized  regulations  of  this  administration, 
established  facts,  so  far  as  the  national  security 
permits,  will  continue  to  be  made  available. 

The  best  way  to  keep  subversives  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  to  employ  them  in  the  first  place. 
The  administration  will  continue  to  hunt  for  any 
that  are  present,  and,  of  course,  any  subversives 


located  by  a  congressional  committee  will  be  re- 
moved just  as  promptly  as  any  others. 

In  all  that  we  do  to  combat  subversion,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  protect  the  basic  rights  of  loyal 
American  citizens.  I  am  determined  to  protect 
those  rights  to  the  limit  of  the  powers  of  the  of- 
fice with  which  I  have  been  entrusted  by  the 
American  people. 

In  my  judgment  the  efficiency  and  vision  with 
which  the  Government  is  administered  by  this 
Republican  administration,  and  whether  or  not 
the  Congress  enacts  a  progressive,  dynamic  pro- 
gram enhancing  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  our 
country,  will  determine  the  future  political  com- 
plexion of  the  Congress  and  the  future  of  the 
administration.  I  am  convinced  that  those  who 
fight  for  the  program  that  I  shall  soon  submit  to 
the  Congress  will  deserve  and  will  receive  the 
respect  and  support  of  the  American  people. 

In  any  event,  unless  the  Republican  Party  can 
develop  and  enact  such  a  program  for  the  Amer- 
ican people,  it  does  not  deserve  to  remain  in  power. 
But,  I  know  that  these  sentiments  are  shared  by 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Republicans  in  the  coun- 
try, particularly  by  my  close  associates  both  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Be- 
cause of  this  unity  of  feeling,  such  a  program  will 
be  enacted. 


Arrangements  for  Questioning 
of  Igor  Gouzenko 

Press  release  651  dated  December  4 

FoUoioing  is  the  text  of  a  note  which  Secretary] 
Dulles  tra7ismitted  to  the  Canadian  Ambassador 
at  Washington  on  December  3, 1953: 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compll 
ments  to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  ofi 
Canada  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor's note  No.  864  of  November  25,'  concerning 
the  request  of  Senator  William  E.  Jenner,  Chair- 
man of  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  that  the  Canadian  Government  make 
Mr.  Igor  Gouzenko  available  for  questioning  by 
the  Subcommittee. 

The  Ambassador's  note  stated  that  the  Cana-,  ^ 
dian  Government  was  willing,  "if  Mr.  GouzenkoJ/J 
agrees,  to  make  arrangements  for  a  confidenti 
meeting,  under  Canadian  auspices,  at  which  a 
person  designated  by  the  United  States  Gover 
ment  could  be  |)rescnt,  it  being  understood,  as  itj 
was  in  1949,  that  the  evidence  or  information  th 
secured   would   not   be  made  public   without  thfli||,, 
ai)proval  of  the  Canadian  Government".  \^ 

The  Canadian  Govermnent's  offer  was  conveyedl|j 
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I  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Senator  Jenner  on 
\oveiiiber  25  -  and  the  Senator  has  now  replied 
that  the  Subcommittee  desires  to  accept  the  oifer. 

xVccordingly  the  Secretary  of  State  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  the  Canadian  Government  would 
proceed  to  set  up  arrangements  for  the  meeting 
with  Mr.  Gouzenko,  it  being  understood  that  the 
meeting  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  condi- 
tions specitied  in  the  Ambassador's  note  of  No- 
vember 25. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  designated  as  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  attend  tlie  meeting  Senator  William  E.  Jenner, 
Chairman  of  tlie  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Morris,  Counsel  of  the  Sub- 
committee. It  is  assumed  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment would  have  no  objection  to  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Canada  or  liis  designated 
representative  from  the  Embassy  at  Ottawa  being 
])resent  at  the  meeting.  It  is  uiidcrstood  that  the 
Canadian  Government  would  not  object  to  Sen- 
ator Jenner  and  Mr.  Morris  being  accompanied 
to  the  meeting  by  a  clerk-stenographer  of  the 
Subcommittee  staff  although  it  is  recognized  that 
since  tJie  meeting  would  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Canadian  Government  the  official  record  of 
tlie  proceedings  and  of  such  statements  as  Mr. 
Gouzenko  may  make  would  be  compiled  by  an 
officer  of  the  Canadian  Government. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Senator  Jenner,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  agrees,  that  in  order  to 
protect  Mr.  Gouzenko's  security  the  arrangements 
for  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  might  be  com- 
municated in  reply  by  word  of  mouth. 


Soviet  Note  a  Victory 
for  Western  Diplomacy 

Press  release  646  dated  December  1 

At  his  press  conference  on  December  i,  Secre- 
tary Dulles  was  asked  a  series  of  questions  con- 
rirning  the  Soviet  note  of  Novemher  26  and  its 
r<  Jation  to  a  possible  Four  Poioer  meeting  of  For- 
eign Ministers.  Specifically  he  was  asked  whether 
the  Soviet  note  was  acceptable^  whether  it  would 
ri  suit  in  a  Four  Poioer  conference,  whether  this 
ri  preserved  a  victory  for  the  West,  and  whether 
under  present  conditions  successful  negotiation 
vifh  the  Soviet  Union  was  possible.  In  reply  to 
these  questions  Mr.  Dulles  said: 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  statement  being  made  that 
the  Soviet  note  of  November  26  was  unacceptable, 
if  by  "unacceptable"  it  was  meant  that  the  invita- 
tion, or  Soviet  willingness  to  meet,  would  not  be 
accepted.     The  term  "unacceptable"  could  very 
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well  be  applied  to  some  of  the  substantive  allega- 
tions in  the  note,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  role  of  Communist  China,  the  abandonment 
of  Edc,  the  abandonment  of  United  States  bases, 
etc.  Those  positions,  which  were  reasserted  in  the 
note,  are  unacceptable.  That  does  not  mean  we 
are  not  willing  to  meet  with  the  Russians  to  dis- 
cuss, particularly  about  Germany  and  Austria. 

As  to  whether  the  note  will  result  in  a  Foreign 
Ministers'  meeting,  I  don't  like  to  get  into  the  pre- 
dicting and  guessing  game.  We  would  want,  in 
this  matter,  to  get  the  views  of  Chancellor 
Adenauer,  and  the  different  points  of  view  will  be 
discussed  at  Bermuda.  In  anticipation  of  that  ex- 
change of  views  and  hearing  from  Chancellor 
Adenauer,  I  would  not  want  to  make  a  statement 
that  would  indicate  we  were  prepared  to  proceed 
without  regard  to  these  other  views. 

No  date  is  suggested  for  a  meeting  by  the  Soviet 
note;  and  the  place  of  the  meeting  is  somewhat 
obscure,  because,  while  Berlin  is  suggested,  Ber- 
lin is  a  divided  city. 

I  think  the  latest  Soviet  note  certainly  repre- 
sents a  victory  for  Western  diplomacy  in  the  sense 
that  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  to  have 
any  meeting,  except  upon  grossly  unacceptable  pre- 
conditions, had  created  a  public  opinion  adverse  to 
theni.  I  believe  that  the  fact  that  they  have  now 
felt  it  necessary  to  reverse  themselves  does  repre- 
sent a  very  substantial  diplomatic  and  moral  vic- 
tory for  the  West. 

It  doesn't  mean,  however,  that  we  grab  at  any- 
thing they  propose  without  at  least  looking  it  over 
pretty  carefully.  We  are  anxious  to  have  a  meet- 
ing to  discuss  some  of  the  problems  which  might 
be  soluble ;  notably,  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned, 
the  problem  of  Germany  and  the  problem  of  Aus- 
tria. 

If  this  proposal  gives  the  opportunity  to  do  that, 
we  shall  embrace  it.  But  we  don't  rush  into  ac- 
ceptance of  any  Soviet  proposals  without  reading 
all  the  fine  print. 

I  said  yesterday  ^  that  we  did  not  look  upon  the 
conference  table  as  a  place  for  surrendering  our 
principles  but  rather  to  make  our  principles  pre- 
vail. I  believe  that  the  principles  on  which  we 
stand  in  reference  to  Germany  and  Austria  are 
principles  which  ought  to  prevail.  I  can't  see  any 
reason  to  surrender  on  any  of  the  fundamentals  of 
those  principles.  They  involve  nothing  whatever 
that  is  hostile  to  or  dangerous  to  Soviet  Russia. 

In  my  view  there  is  just  one  real  issue  involved, 
and  we  can't  answer  that  one.  The  issue  involved 
is :  Are  the  Soviets  willing  to  have  any  fresh  breath 
of  freedom  touch  any  part  of  the  area  now  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain?  If  they  say  "no,"  then  I  don't 
see  the  chance  of  our  getting  anywhere.  If  they 
are  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  t-liat,  then  I  can  see 
the  possibility  of  an  agreement. 

So  far,  they  have  not  been  willing  to  have  a  con- 
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gram  wliich  promises  rapid  progress  in  the  trans- 
formation of  backward  societies  into  modern  in- 
dustrialized states;  and  (3)  It  has  its  own  instru- 
mentalities, organized  as  mdigenous  Communist 
parties  or  fronts,  operating  within  the  given  terri- 
tories or  countries. 

In  our  estimates  of  the  Communist  menace  we 
must  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Communists 
are  able  to  switch  from  one  method  of  attack  to  an 
entirely  different  method  as  the  situation  seems 
to  warrant.  We  have  seen  this  alteration  of  meth- 
ods in  the  Far  East  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  I  should  say  that  in  China  both  methods  were 
used  simultaneously  with  maximum  force.  A  psy- 
chological and  sulDversive  attack  upon  the  Na- 
tional Govermnent  was  backed  up  by  large  armies 
that  had  been  provided  with  arms  and  with  a  base 
of  operations  in  Manchuria  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Elsewhere,  however,  the  Communists  immediately 
after  World  War  II  relied  largely  on  ideological 
and  organizational  techniques.  They  tried  to  iden- 
tify communism  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Asian 
peoples.  In  the  slang  term,  they  tried  to  get  in 
solid  with  the  popular  factions  in  Asia.  In  the 
spring  of  1948  the  strategy  changed.  Early  in 
that  year  a  decision  was  evidently  made  on  high  to 
droji  tlie  mask  of  fraternal  association  with  the 
nationalist  and  progressive-minded  elements  in 
the  Far  East  and  to  resort  to  force.  Armed  Com- 
munist organizations  went  into  action  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, Malaya,  Burma,  and  Indonesia.  They 
attacked  anyone  who  stood  between  them  and  su- 
preme power.  In  this,  they  made  no  distinction 
between  British  rubber  planters  and  ardent  Indo- 
nesian nationalists. 


The  Switch  From  Subversion  to  Force 

This  phase,  the  phase  of  force,  reached  its  cre- 
scendo with  the  carefully  planned,  all-out  assault 
upon  the  Rejiublic  of  Korea  in  June  of  1950.  The 
Eepublic  of  Korea  had  up  to  that  time  proved  it- 
self immune  to  Communist  blandishments,  threats, 
intrigues,  and  secret  agents.  Therefore  a  switch 
in  methods  was  called  for. 

Wo  may  imagine  that  the  Communists  were 
tempted  into  the  invasion  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
because  force  had  worked  better  than  anything 
else  for  them  in  the  Far  East  up  to  the  spring  of 
19.50.  By  that  time  the  Chinese  Communist  armies 
had  reached  the  soutliern  borders  of  Cliina  and 
Ho-Chi-minh's  veteran  guerrilla  regiments  had 
done  well  enough  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  feel  jus- 
tified, api)ai-ently,  in  extending  recognition  to  the 
so-called  "Democratic  Rejjublic  of  Viet-Nam." 

Today,  we  appear  to  bo  witnessing  a  switch- 
back in  Couimunist  tactics.  Once  more,  except  in 
Indocliina,  the  Communists  seem  to  be  relying  on 
propaganda  and  political  weapons  and  on  identi- 
fying tliemselves  with  popular  movements.  For 
everywjiere,  the  military  attacks  launched  by  the 


Communists  since  1948  have  been  decisively  re- 
pelled— except  in  Indochina,  where,  however,  we 
believe  the  tide  now  is  turning. 

This  we  may  record  with  grim  satisfaction.  I 
say  grim  because  of  what  it  has  cost  us  and  what 
it  has  cost  our  friends,  both  Asian  and  Western. 
In  addition  to  100,000  nonfatal  casualties  we  have 
suffered,  ;50,0()0  young  Americans  have  lost  their 
lives  in  Korea.  Among  the  Koreans,  the  far 
higher  mortalities,  both  military  and  civilian,  and 
the  destruction  left  by  the  advancing  and  retreat- 
ing waves  of  war  have  been  horrible  to  contem- 
plate. In  Indochina  tiie  casualties  have  been  sec- 
ond only  to  Korea.  Of  these,  the  troops  of  the 
Associated  States  of  Viet-Nam  are  now  sustaining 
the  largest  proportion.  For  France,  however,  the 
war  has  been  a  tragic  drain  on  her  corps  of  trained 
officers,  commissioned  and  noncommissioned.  It 
has  taken  a  substantially  larger  percentage  of 
the  French  national  income  than  the  Korean  war 
has  taken  of  our  own,  although  the  Korean  war 
has  Cost  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5  billion  a 
year.  In  addition  to  the  Associated  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  nearly  all  the  otiier  Asian 
nations  have  their  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  defend- 
ing the  homeland  against  Connnunist  imperial- 
ism— the  Pliilippines,  Burma,  jNIalaya  and  Indo- 
nesia— while,  in  addition,  the  Philippines  and 
Tliailand  liave  sent  battalions  to  fight  in  the  com- 
mon cause  in  Korea. 

Today  we  have  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  in  uniform  helping  to  maintain  the 
security  of  Japan,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  the 
Western  Pacific.  To  keep  so  many  of  our  youths 
out  of  productive  life  and  so  far  from  home  must 
also  be  counted  a  heavy  price.  In  addition,  in 
response  to  the  administration's  estimate  of  what 
is  essential,  our  Congress  has  appropriated  about 
$21/3  billion  for  military  and  economic  assistance 
to  the  Far  Eastern  countries  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  proportion  of  military  to  economic 
being  about  four  to  one.  If  you  have  any  feelin^j 
in  hearing  statistics  like  these,  that  billions  of  dol- 
lars have  no  reality  in  the  atmosphere  of  Wash- 
ington, I  beg  you  to  believe  that  this  is  not  so. 
To  spend  at  the  rate  we  are  having  to  spend  when 
the  national  debt  is  already  near  the  statutory 
limit  of  $275  billion  causes  the  greatest  possible 
concern  to  every  responsible  official  in  the  (lov- 
ernment.  There  is  the  effect  on  the  economy  to  be 
considered  and  there  is  also  the  significance  of 
these  expenditures  in  human  terms.  Two  and 
one-thirti  billion  dollars  on  the  basis  of  average 
annual  earnings  is  equal  to  the  entire  year's  work 
of  over  COO.OOO  Americans. 

That  is  the  current  scale  of  our  investment  in 
military  and  economic  aid  on  behalf  of  the  se- 
curity of  the  Far  East.  The  investuicnt  is  very 
large.  But  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  we 
have  no  choice.  In  terms  of  the  proportion  of 
their  resources  the  Communists  are  devoting  to 
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the  ultimate  aim  of  bringing  this  \\'hole  vast'  re- 
gion under  their  control,  what  we  are  spending  is 
considered  the  bare  minimum  consonant  with  our 
safety.  For  we  may  be  sure  that  if  the  Com- 
munists should  succeed  in  their  objective  of  add- 
ing to  the  manpower  of  China,  which  they  already 
control,  the  industrial  capacity  of  Japan  and 
Southeast  Asia's  wealth  of  resources,  which  are 
their  current  goals,  our  present  sacrifices  will  be 
negligible  compared  with  those  that  will  then  be 
required  if  we  are  to  survive. 


U.  S.  Objective  in  tlie  Far  East 

Wliile  the  problems  facing  us  today  in  the  Far 
East,  as  elsewhere,  may  be  tremendously  compli- 
cated, our  purpose  is  a  simple  one.  All  our  poli- 
cies are  dedicated  to  making  the  free  world  strong 
and  the  Communist  world  weak.  This  is  our  pur- 
pose for  no  more  complicated  reason  than  that  it 
has  to  be  our  purpose.  We  can  spare  ourselves 
any  soul-searching  on  the  matter.  If  we  are  to 
continue  as  a  Nation  and  live  to  write  our  own  his- 
tory, it  must,  I  repeat,  be  our  purpose  to  strengthen 
our  side  and  prevent  the  Communists  from  grow- 
ing stronger  at  our  expense.  This  is  our  touch- 
stone of  policy.  I  do  not  say  it  is  always  easy  to 
apply.  It  is  not.  For  strength,  the  strength  of  a 
society  or  a  coalition  of  nations,  is  not  a  simple 
thing;  it  is  compounded  of  many  elements,  some 
as  intangible  as  a  common  belief  in  certain  stand- 
ards and  principles.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  test 
we  have  to  apply,  and  it  is  all  elements  of  strength 
that  we  have  to  consider. 

Because  we  believe  in  cultivating  rather  than 
dissipating  our  assets,  we  are  contributing  espe- 
cially heavily  to  the  support  of  three  Governments 
in  the  Far  East  that  the  Communists  have  in  par- 
ticular tried  and  will  keep  on  trying  to  eliminate — 
the  Governments  of  the  Kepublic  of  Korea,  the 
Republic  of  China,  and  the  Associated  State  of 
Viet-Nam.  In  each  of  these  countries  the  Com- 
munists have  set  up  their  own  regime,  which  they 
seek  to  establish  in  full  control  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  that  country,  at  whatever  cost  in  lives. 
For  our  part,  we  regard  these  Governments  as 
having  a  far  greater  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  the 
peoples  of  their  countries  than  any  other  claim- 
ants. We  feel  these  Governments  are  determined 
to  fight  for  their  borders  and  are  an  excellent  risk 
for  our  moral  as  well  as  our  material  backing  and 
eminently  deserving  of  both.  We  are  contribut- 
ing very  greatly  to  equipping  and  maintaining  the 
armed  forces  of  all  three.  Korea  has  the  largest 
anti-Communist  ai-my  in  Asia  and  Formosa  the 
second.  AVe  are  giving  commensurate  economic 
aid  to  Formosa  and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  espe- 
cially to  the  latter,  where  the  tides  of  war  have 
left  indescribable  havoc  in  their  wake. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  covetous  eyes  with  which 


the  Communists  regard  the  factories  and  indus- 
trial skills  of  Japan.  If  Communist  designs  upon 
Japan  are  to  be  frustrated,  it  is  clear  that  the  Jap- 
anese must  have  the  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood, of  supporting  a  population  of  80  millions 
that  must  import  20  to  25  percent  of  its  food  and 
most  of  its  raw  materials.  At  present,  the  Jap- 
anese earn  about  $800  million  a  year  through 
American  military  expenditures  in  Japan.  But 
these  will  not  continue  indefinitely.  Japan  must 
find  other  means  of  earning  these  dollars.  Grant 
aid  to  Japan  from  the  United  States  is  not  the 
answer.  What  Japan  seeks  is  the  opportunity  to 
trade  with  the  free  world,  to  exchange  its  manu- 
factured products  for  the  commodities  it  must  im- 
port. We  are  trying  to  help  Japan  find  new  chan- 
nels of  trade,  new  markets,  and  sources  of  raw 
materials.  But  we  cannot  legitimately  hope  that 
other  countries  will  treat  Japanese  products  with 
greater  fairness  than  we  are  prepared  to  treat 
them.  It  is  essential,  and  this  is  a  word  I  do  not 
use  indiscriminately,  it  is  essential  for  us  to  main- 
tain a  liberal  tariff  policy  enabling  Japan  to  sell 
to  us  and  buy  from  us.  There  is  at  stake  not  only 
the  well-being  of  the  Japanese  people  but  Japan's 
ability  to  support  a  defense  force  adequate  to  its 
neecls'.  In  our  attitude  toward  trade  with  Japan 
may  be  found  an  acid  test  of  whether  we  intend 
to  combat  communism  with  howls  and  impreca- 
tions or  with  effective  action. 

While  we  are  helping  the  Philippines  and  Thai- 
land build  and  maintain  modern  military  forces, 
we  must  recognize  that  material  aid  from  the  out- 
side can  play  only  a  limited  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  strength  in  the  Southeast  Asian  countries. 
The  most  serious  problems  those  countries  gen- 
erally have  had  to  face  have  been  political,  of  the 
soi-t  outsiders  are  most  likely  to  exacerbate  by  their 
well-meaning  but  necessarily  clumsy  efforts  to 
help.  They  are  problems  generally  of  developing 
internal  cohesion  and  administrative  coherence — 
in  short,  of  gaining  experience  in  self-government. 
We  have  been  offering  the  Southeast  Asians  oppor- 
tunities for  training  in  the  United  States  in  a 
variety  of  fields,  in  aeronautics,  labor  organiza- 
tion, government,  and  sending  technical  special- 
ists to  Southeast  Asia  to  work  with  local  special- 
ists in  an  equal  variety  of  fields.  We  have  been 
trying  to  help  the  Burmese,  the  Indonesians,  the 
Thailanders,  the  Filipinos  grow  three  grains  of 
rice  where  two  grew  before,  to  make  a  tax  system 
work  as  it  should,  to  develop  local  industries,  to 
eliminate  malaria  and  yaws — in  brief,  to  help  pro- 
duce a  constructive  atmosphere,  to  put  economics 
on  an  upgrade,  to  help  give  hope  and  faith  in  the 
future.  Many  able  Arnericans  have  been  working 
hard  to  this  end  and  the  results  have  been  good. 
In  some  cases,  notably  in  the  Philippines,  some 
really  impressive  results  have  been  accomplished. 
I  have  touched  on  the  kind  of  concrete  contribu- 
tions we  are  making  to  the  building  of  strength 
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strugf^le  for  independence  which  reached  its  cul- 
mination in  modern  times  on  November  28,  1912, 
■witli  the  proclamation  of  Albanian  independence 
issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Congress  of  Vlone. 
The  Albanian  people  have  established,  in  the 
course  of  this  long  history,  a  heroic  record  of  un- 
wavering determination  and  courage  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom  and  independence.  The 
final  victory  however  is  not  yet  won,  and  today 
the  Albanian  people  are  again  oppressed  by  a 
tyranny  as  vicious  as  any  they  have  known  in  the 
past.  There  will  be  no  public  celebration  of  No- 
vember 28  within  Albania;  the  Soviet  puppet 
regime  is  too  well  aware  of  the  significance  of  the 
day  to  permit  that.    But  every  Albanian  will  be 


aware  of  this  day  in  his  heart  and  will  honor  it 
with  the  knowledge  that  history  has  shown  that 
oppression  only  fortifies  the  determination  of  Al- 
banian people  in  their  hard  struggle  for  freedom. 
Today,  more  than  ever,  the  long-standing 
friendship  between  the  American  and  Albanian 
people  has  been  strengthened  through  the  asso- 
ciation of  tlie  United  States  with  aspirations  of 
the  Albanian  people  for  a  free  and  independent 
Albania.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
great  admiration  and  sympathy  for  the  Albanian 
people  in  their  struggle  for  freedom  and  inde- 
jDendence  and  look  forward  to  the  day  when  Al- 
bania may  again  join  the  communitj'  of  free 
nations. 


Ties  of  Friendship  Between  the  United^States  and  Germany 


hy  Joseph  W.  Martin^  Jr. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ^ 


It  is  a  great  privilege  to  come  before  this  Assem- 
bly, representing  as  it  does  the  people  of  a  mighty 
nation.  I  come  as  the  Speaker  of  one  of  the  oldest 
deliberative  bodies  in  the  world  that  I  might  bring 
the  gi-eetings  and  best  wishes  to  you  who  compose 
the  youngest  of  the  representative  legislative 
bodies.  You  are  blazing  the  trail  for  a  real  peo- 
ple's government  here  in  this  ancient  land  of  great 
traditions.  Thei-e  will  be  times  when  doubt,  yes, 
even  despair,  will  come,  but  do  not  hesitate.  Per- 
severe and  you  will  materially  contribute  to  the 
cause  of  popular  government.  The  experience  of 
the  United  States  tells  you  that  your  system  shall 
be  modified  from  time  to  time;  that  the  measure 
shall  better  provide  for  carrying  out  the  will  of 
the  people. 

Our  Constitution  had  to  have  a  Bill  of  Rights 
before  it  could  reassure  some  people  who  had 
doubts  of  the  new  experiment  in  government.  It 
has  been  necessary  on  other  occasions  to  draft 
amendments  to  meet  the  new  conditions  that  arose. 
I  take  it  as  time  wears  on  you  will  meet  the  same 
experience.  You  are  embarking  upon  a  new  course 
of  government  that  promises  to  be  an  historic  ex- 
perience, not  only  liere  in  Germany  but  throughout 
the  world.    You  must  not  fail.    Peace,  progress, 


'  Address  made  on  Oct.  29  before  the  Bundestag  at  l!oiin. 
Speaker  Martin  Is  the  first  officer  of  a  foreign  i)nrllaiiient 
to  make  a  formal  address  to  the  Bundestag. 


and  the  encouragement  of  mankind  everywhere 
can  come  from  the  success  of  your  new  system. 

We  in  America  are  proud  of  the  tremendous 
powers  vested  in  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government.  We  in  the  Legislature  are  the 
guardians  of  the  people's  rights  and  we  zealously 
protect  them.  You  in  this  Assembly,  in  the  course 
of  time,  will  find  that  same  saeretl  appreciation 
of  your  responsibilities.  Representative  govern- 
ment had  its  inception  back  in  the  days  of  merry 
old  England  when  the  Magna  Charta  was  wrested 
from  the  throne.  Here  tlie  first  rumbles  were 
heard  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  government. 

That  voice  echoed  louder  when  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  became  the  law  of  the  land. 
Here  for  the  first  time  was  set  down  in  black  and 
white  the  definite,  the  specific  rights  of  the  people. 
All  coidd  read  these  rights  and  say  they  were 
to  be  supported  by  the  might  of  the  people.  Here. 
you  in  Western  (lormany  are  wi-iting  a  new  ana 
what  I  believe  will  bo  a  glorious  chapter  in  the 
onward  march  of  a  govornineut  of  tiu>  people, 
l)y  the  people,  and  foi-  the  people.  Support  of 
these  popular  rights  will  bring,  1  am  sure,  greater 
blessings  than  were  ever  enjoyed  in  the  past. 
Through  popular  government,  you  are  placing 
Germany  at  its  lightful  place  in  the  van  of  peace- 
loving,  freedom-loving  people  of  the  world.  May 
1  say  to  yt)u  that  the  United  States  lias  only  friend- 
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ship  and  good  will  for  the  people  of  Germany. 

We  admire  your  splendid  contribution  in  science, 
letters,  music,  art,  and  industry  to  the  progress 
of  civilization.     Yours  is  an  interesting  tradition. 

The  rebuilding  of  Germany  has  indeed  been 
rema ridable.  Tlie  difference  between  the  Ger- 
many when  the  first  Bundestag  met  4  years  ago, 
and  today,  has  been  most  miraculous.  The  stable, 
democratic  govenmient  provided  by  the  Bundes- 
,tag,  the  soundness  of  your  financial  and  economic 
policies,  and  your  realization  that  only  by  work 
can  you  bring  about  recovery — these  are  all  factors 
in  the  recovery,  I  hope,  with  pardonable  pride, 
that  I  can  say  that  my  own  Government  lias  aided 
in  that  recovery. 

The  friendship  of  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many is  evidenced  by  the  good  relations  of  our 
Governments,  tlie  increase  in  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  There  is  a  general  realization 
that  our  troops  ore  not  here  as  an  occupation  force 
but  really  as  allies  and  defenders. 

We  wait  and  hope  for  tlie  day  when  all  the 
liberty-loving  peoples  of  Europe  will  be  united  in 
the  common  cause  of  defense. 

If  there  be  those  critical  of  your  new  form  of 
government,  let  them  look  beyond  the  Elbe.  Let 
them  look  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  the  other 
part  of  Germany.  Here  in  Western  Germany 
there  is  hope.  Over  yonder  there  is  a  growing  un- 
rest. Your  great  progress  brings  closer,  surely, 
that  day  when  all  Germany  will  be  reunited. 

I  remember  my  own  folks  telling  me  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  Germans  in  the  little  town  where 
I  was  born,  and  still  live,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 
Back  in  1849  your  people  came  and  in  that  little 
town  established  a  silversmith  and  jewelry  indus- 
try which  still  flourishes  today.  My  town  was 
only  one  of  many  American  towns  thus  blessed. 
The  United  States  is  indebted  to  the  men  and 
women  of  German  blood  for  aid  in  their  progress. 
Through  the  veins  of  more  than  20  million  Amer- 
icans flows  German  blood. 

Realizing  our  debt  and  realizing  your  impor- 
tance in  the  world,  we  want  to  see  you  succeed, 
and  we  want  to  help  you  as  your  famous  military 
men  helped  us  back  in  the  days  when  we  were 
struggling  for  independence. 

We  want  to  see  a  united  Germany,  a  united  Ger- 
many where  the  people  will  rule,  a  Germany  seek- 
ing the  new  destiny  in  the  splendor  of  peace.  A 
strong  and  united  Germany  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  and  all  freedom-loving  nations  can 
restore  what  this  battered  world  needs  so  badly, 
peace,  blessed  peace. 

I  say  with  candor,  and  absolute  sincerity  the 
United  States  covets  no  territory.  It  seeks  to 
dominate  no  peoples.  It  believes  in  the  policy  of 
live  and  let  live.  We  do  not  seek  to  force  our 
Government  or  our  ideas  upon  any  people.  We 
love  our  system  of  freedom  and  our  people's  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  welcome  all  peoples  who  would 


embrace  our  views.  But  we  respect  the  rights  of 
other  peoples  to  other  systems,  if  that  be  their  de- 
sire. We  passionately  desire  peace  for  ourselves 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  we  place  above  everything  else  our  freedom. 
That  is  why  we  are  pouring  out  enormous  sums 
for  the  construction  of  a  strong  Navy,  a  powerful 
Army,  and  a  mighty  Air  Force.  We  are  arming, 
not  for  war,  but  to  make  certain  that  peace  comes 
to  the  world.  That  is  why  we  help  arm  other  na- 
tions who  believe  as  we  do  in  the  sacredaess  of 
liberty.  Would  to  God  that  we  could  devote  these 
huge  sums  to  improving  the  social  services  and 
bettering  the  life  of  mankind.  So  long  as  the  dark 
clouds  are  on  the  horizon  we  have  no  alternative. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  resist  any  aggressor. 

My  friends,  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  your 
kind  invitation  to  come  to  Bonn  and  address  this 
fine  legislative  gathering  of  men  and  women. 
During  the  past  few  days  I  have  seen  firsthand 
some  of  the  potential  strength  of  a  new  Germany. 
I  have  been  impressed  with  your  energetic  rebuild- 
ing of  battered  cities,  the  springing  to  life  of  your 
many  industrial  and  commercial  activities  which 
have  made  Germany  great  in  the  past,  and  above 
all  else  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  faith  and 
hope  that  I  see  in  this  legislative  hall  and  every- 
where among  the  people  of  Germany. 

Having  a  new  faith  and  a  new  hope  you  face 
resolutely  and  courageously  the  dawn  of  a  new  era, 
an  era  which  will  be  grander,  I  believe,  than  ever 
in  days  of  former  splendor.  With  the  new  faith 
and  the  new  zeal  will  come  a  united  Germany,  a 
powerful  Germany  that  will  be  a  force  for  peace 
and  for  world  progress.  To  you  has  been  given  a 
challenge  given  to  few  men  and  women.  You 
must  not  fail.  May  God  direct  you  wisely  and 
well,  and  may  your  great  country  and  mine  ever 
remain  comrades  and  friends. 


Authorizations  Issued  for 
Purchases  by  Spain 

The  first  authorizations  for  commodity  pur- 
chases under  the  U.  S.  Government's  new  $85 
million  economic  program  for  Spain  were  an- 
nounced on  November  30  by  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Administration.  The  authorizations,  total- 
ing $2,010,000,  were  issued  to  finance  purchases 
of  copper,  tinplate,  aluminum,  and  strip  iron  to 
fill  some  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  Spanish 
economy.  These  purchases  will  be  the  first  under 
the  economic  aid  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  signed  on  September  26.^ 
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Govenuiients  signed  the  new  agreement  by  Oc- 
tober 31,  1953: 


Importing  countries: 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
Greece 
Japan 
Lebanon 
Portugal 
United  Kingdom 
United  States  of  America 

Exporting  countries: 

Australia 
Belirium 
Brazil 
China 


Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican  Itepublic 

France 

Haiti 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Philippines 

Poland 

South  Africa 

U.  S.  S.  R. 

Yugoslavia 


A  number  of  countries  entered  reservations  with 
their  signature. 

The  number  of  votes  represented  by  the  above 
signatures  are  importing  countries,  725  out  of  a 
total  of  1,000;  exporting  countries,  855  out  of  a 
total  of  1,000.  Although  the  agreement  was  open 
for  signature  only  until  October  31,  1953,  there  is, 
however,  the  possibility  of  accession.  The  agree- 
ment will  enter  into  force  on  December  15  of  this 
year    generally    as    regards    the    administrative 


articles  and  on  January  1,  1954,  generally  as  re- 
gards the  economic  articles,  if  on  the  former  date 
instruments  of  ratification,  acceptance,  or  acces- 
sion have  been  deposited  with  the  United  Kingdom 
bv  governments  holding  60  percent  of  the  votes  of 
the  importing  countries  and  75  percent  of  the 
votes  of  exporting  countries.  The  United  States 
under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  is  deemed  an  im- 
porting country  and  holds  nearly  25  percent  of  the 
votes  on  the  importing  side. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  agreement  provides 
in  addition  that  countries  which  are  unable  to 
deposit  the  instruments  specified  above  within  the 
time  provided  for  in  the  agreement  may  send  a 
notification  to  the  depository,  which  notification 
would  contain  an  undertaking  to  seek  to  obtain 
as  rapidly  as  possible  ratification  of  the  agreement 
in  accordance  with  each  country's  constitutional 
procedures.  Such  a  notification  would  be  deemed 
equivalent  to  ratification  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  agreement  into  force  and  provided  that  it  is 
followed  by  actual  ratification  no  later  than  May 
1,  1954. 


New  Copyright  Arrangement  With  Japan 


WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  10 

A  proclamation  signed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower on  November  10, 1953,  and,  simultaneously, 
an  exclumge  of  diplomatic  notes  in  Tokyo  between 
the  American  Ambassador  and  the  Japanese  For- 
eign Minister  created  a  new  copyright  arrange- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Japan  under 
which  American  authors,  composers,  recording 
companies,  motion  picture  producers,  and  others 
will  receive  coi)yright  prolection  in  .Japan  on  the 
same  basis  as  that  accorded  by  Japan  to  its  own 
nationals.  .Japanese  nationals  will  receive  similar 
coj)yright  protection  under  U.S.  law. 

This  arrangement  represents  a  substantial  im- 
provement in  ,Jai)anese- American  copyright  rela- 
tions, for  one  of  its  salient  features  is  that  .lai^nn 
will  accord  to  American  authors  the  exclusive 
copyright  on  translations  of  their  works  into  .la])- 
anese  for  a  mininium  perif)d  (if  10  years.  Undci' 
the  Copyright  (Convention  of  1905.  which  go\- 
erned  copyright  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
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tries  until  it  was  abrogated  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  Japanese  nationals  were 
free  to  translate  U.S.  works  at  any  time  without 
authorization  and  without  the  payment  of  royal- 
ties. In  atldition,  reciprocal  protection  under  the 
new  arrangement  will  include  rights  in  recordings 
of  musical  compositions. 

The  arrangement  is  retroactive  to  April  28, 1952, 
the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  thus  avoiding  a  gap  in  copyright  relations. 
This  relationship  is  limited  to  a  period  of  4  years. 
However,  the  two  Governments  have  exchanged 
assurances  that  they  will  endeavor  to  establish 
mutually  satisfat'tory  and  more  permanent  copy- 
right agreement  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 


TEXT  OF  PROCLAMATION  > 

WHi:iii'-\s  section  it  of  litle  17  of  the  I'nitcd  States  Code, 
(Mil il led  "('(ipyriKlits",  as  codified  and  enacled  into  posl-' 
live  law  by  tlie  act  of  Congress  approved  July  30,  1947,  61 
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Stat.  652,  655,  provides  in  part  that  the  copyright  secured 
by  the  said  title  shall  extend  to  the  work  of  an  author  or 
proprietor  who  is  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  state  or  nation 
only: 

"(a)  When  an  alien  author  or  proprietor  shall  be  domi- 
ciled within  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  ttie  first  pub- 
lication of  his  work  ;  or 

*'(b)  When  the  forei^'n  state  or  nation  of  which  such 
author  or  proprietor  is  n  citizen  or  subject  grants,  either 
by  treaty,  convention,  agreement,  or  law,  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  lienelit  of  copyright  on  substantially  the 
same  basis  a.s  to  its  own  citizens,  or  copyright  protection 
substantially  equal  to  the  protection  secured  to  such  for- 
eijin  author  under  this  title  or  by  treaty;  or  when  such 
foreign  state  or  nation  is  a  party  to  an  international  agree- 
ment which  pi'ovldes  for  reciprocity  in  the  granting  of 
copyright,  by  the  terms  of  which  agreement  the  United 
States  may,  at  its  pleasure,  become  a  party  thereto.";  and 

WHiaiiCAS  section  1  of  the  said  title  17  provides  in  part 
as  follows : 

"Any  iierson  entitled  thereto,  upon  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  shall  have  the  exclusive  right: 


"(e)  To  perform  the  copyrighted  work  publicly  for 
profit  if  it  be  a  musical  composition  .  .  .  Provided,  That 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  so  far  as  they  secure  copy- 
right controlling  the  parts  of  instruments  serving  to  re- 
produce mechanically  the  musical  work,  shall  include  only 
compositions  iiuhlished  and  copyrighted  after  July  1,  1909, 
anil  shall  not  include  the  works  of  a  foreign  author  or 
composer  unless  the  foreign  state  or  nation  of  which  such 
author  or  composer  is  a  citizen  or  subject  grants,  either  by 
treaty,  convention,  agreement,  or  law,  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  similar  rights.";  and 

Wherkas  section  9  of  the  said  title  17  further  provides: 

"The  existence  of  the  reciprocal  conditions  aforesaid 
shall  be  di'terniined  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  proclamation  made  from  time  to  time,  as  the  purposes  of 
this  title  may  require  .  .  .  ";  and 

Whereas  Article  22  (fi)  of  the  copyright  law  of  Japan 
accords  rights  similar  to  those  extended  by  section  1  (e) 
of  title  17  of  the  United  States  Code;  and 

Wftf.reas  Article  12  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan, 
signed  at  San  Francisco  September  8,  1951,  provides  that 
Japan  will,  during  a  period  of  four  years  from  the  first 
coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  accord  to  an  Allied  Power 
national  treatment  as  regards  copyright  protection  to  the 
extent  that  national  treatment  is  accorded  to  it  by  the 
Allied  Power  concerned;  and 

Whkbeas  the  United  States  and  .Japan  have  each,  in 
fact,  since  April  28,  1952,  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  said  Treaty  of  Peace,  accorded  to  the  nationals  of 
the  other,  copyright  protection  on  substantially  the  same 
basis  as  to  its  own  citizens : 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Dwtoht  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  declare  and  proclaim  : 

That  since  April  2.S,  1952,  the  conditions  specified  in 
section  9  (b)  and  1  (e)  of  title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code  have  existed  and  have  been  fulfilled  with  respect  to 
the  nationals  of  Japan,  and  that  nationals  of  Japan  have 
since  that  date  been  entitled,  and  will  continue  to  be  en- 
titled for  a  period  of  four  years  from  the  first  coming  into 
force  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  said 
title  17  except  those  conferred  by  the  provisions  embodied 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  section  9  (b)  thereof  regarding 
the  extension  of  time  for  fulfilling  copyright  conditions 
and  formalities. 

Provided,  that  the  enjoyment  by  any  work  of  the  rights 
and  benefits  conferred  by  the  said  title  17  shall  be  condi- 
tioned upon  compliance  with  the  requirements  and  for- 
malities prescribed  with  respect  to  such  works  by  the 
copyright  laws  of  the  United  States. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 


Done  at  the  City  of  Washington   this  tenth   day   of 
November  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
[seal]     hundred  and  lifty-three,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the   United   States  of  America   the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eighth. 


By  the  President : 
John  Foster  Duli.es 
Secretary  of  State. 


REMARKS  MADE  AT  EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES 
IN  TOKYO 

Ambassador  Allison 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  formalize  the 
understanding's  we  have  reached  rep;arding  recip- 
rocal copyright  protection  to  be  afforded  by  our 
two  countries  for  each  other's  nationals.  Once 
again  we  have  demonstrated  that  the  problems  be- 
tween us  may  be  readily  settled  through  joint  dis- 
cussion and  the  application  of  mutual  trust  and 
good  will. 

Although  our  exchange  of  notes  today  consti- 
tutes only  a  provisional  arrangement  covering  the 
4-year  period  from  April  28,  1952^  this  occasion  is 
no  less  an  important  one  and  a  major  step  forward 
in  the  history  of  Japanese-American  copyright 
relations. 

The  exchange  of  these  documents  formalizes  for 
the  first  time  the  arrangement  by  which  the  na- 
tionals of  both  our  countries  will  enjoy  full  protec- 
tion of  both  Japanese  and  American  law  for  their 
literary,  artistic,  and  musical  works.  You  agree, 
I  know,  that  the  free  interplay  of  our  respective 
cultures  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  further 
development  of  mutual  understanding  and  friend- 
ship. The  arrangement  we  make  here  today 
should  go  far  toward  stimulating  this  interplay  by 
assuring  authors,  composers,  artists,  and  musicians 
appropriate  safeguards  for  their  creative  efforts. 

I  feel  sure,  Mr.  Minister,  that  the  same  spirit  of 
mutual  understanding  and  friendship  that  has 
made  this  provisional  arrangement  possible  will 
bring  about  in  the  not  distant  future  a  permanent 
agreement  for  regularizing  the  copyright  relations 
between  our  two  Governments  and  peoples. 

Foreign  Minister  Okasaki 

Your  Excellency  and  myself  have  just  signed 
letters  which  are  of  no  minor  importance.  The 
economic  and  commercial  relations  which  exist 
between  our  two  countries  are  of  great  value  to 
us,  but  I  am  sure  that  our  cultural  relationship 
is  by  no  means  of  less  value.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  an  orderly  and  reasonable  formula  re- 
garding the  mutual  use  of  copyrights  is  an  essen- 
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tial  factor  in  promoting  a  smooth  exchange  of 
culture. 

Our  pi-ewar  copyright  relations  were  regulated 
by  the  Coiiveutiou  for  Protection  of  Copyright 
signed  in  1905,  but  this  Conventi(jn  became  inop- 
erative (luring  tlie  war  and  was  finally  abrogated 
in  April  this  year.  However,  in  accordaiite  with 
article  12  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  nationals  of 
either  country  have  been  accorded  in  the  other 
country  national  treatment  in  copyright  matters 
since  April  28,  1952.  What  we  have  just  done  is 
to  formalize  that  formula  for  a  period  of  4  years 
from  that  date. 

I  am  certain  that,  as  a  result,  the  exchange  of 
oriental  and  Western  ideas  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean  will  be  greatly  promoted  and  that  at  the 
same  time  tlie  copyrights  owned  by  nationals  of 
our  two  countries  will  be  reasonably  protected 
against  infringements. 

We  must  remember  however  that  today's  ar- 
rangement is  merely  provisional ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  to  cover  a  period  of  only  4  years  from  the  com- 
ing into  force  of  the  Ti'eaty  of  Peace.  It  is  thus 
that  I  would  like  to  close  by  expressing  my  sincere 
hope  that  we  shall  succeed  in  concluding  a  mutu- 
ally satisfactory  copyright  treaty  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble before  April  1956. 


Accept,  Kxcellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high- 
est consideration. 

John  M.  Aluson 
Enclosure : 

Copy  of  Proclamation. 

Foreign  Minister  Okazaki  to  Airibassador  Allison 

[Translation] 

Mr.  Ambassador,  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  Vour  Excellency's  Note  of  today's  date  which 
reads  as  follows : 


I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Vour  Excellency  that,  pur- 
suant to  Article  12  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  since  .\pril 
28,  19.'')2,  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  accorded 
copyright  protection  in  Japan  on  substantially  the  same 
basis  as  that  accorded  to  nationals  of  Japan  and  will 
continue  to  be  accorded  such  iirotection  for  a  period  of 
four  years  from  such  date  iiendiug  the  conclusion  of  a  new 
copyright  agreement. 

I  have  further  the  honor  to  confirm  that  it  is  also  the 
understanding  of  my  Government  that  our  two  Govern- 
ments will  seek  to  conclude,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  to  regularize  the 
copyright  relationship  between  the  two  countries.  In 
this  regard  I  wisli  to  take  this  occasion  to  record  the  view 
of  my  Government  that  the  negotiations  for  such  an 
agreement  should  not  be  prejudiced  in  any  way  by  the 
present  provisional  arrangement. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your 
Excellency.  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  assurance  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

Katsuo  Ok.vzaki 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 


TEXTS  OF  NOTES  OF  NOVEMBER  10 

Ambassador  Allison  to  Foreign  Minister  Okasahi 

Excellency  :  With  regard  to  the  conversations  that  have 
been  held  recently  between  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Japan  in  connection 
with  copyright  protection  by  our  respective  countries  for 
works  by  nationals  of  the  other,  I  have  the  honor  to  con- 
firm that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  since  April 
28,  19.'»2,  the  date  of  the  coining  into  force  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  between  our  respective  countries,  has  been  ac- 
cording to  nationals  of  Japan  copyright  protection  on  sub- 
stantially the  saiue  basis  as  to  lis  own  citizens.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
likewise  been  accorded,  since  that  date,  copyright  protec- 
tion in  Japan  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  that 
accorded  by  Japan  to  its  own  nationals. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  Note  stating  that,  pursuant  to  Article 
12  of  tlie  Treaty,  and  since  April  2S,  10.52,  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  been  accorded  copyright  protection  in 
Japan  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  that  accorded 
to  nationals  of  Japan  Jind  will  continue  to  be  accorded 
such  protection  for  a  period  of  four  years  from  such  date 
pending  tlie  conclusion  of  a  new  copyright  agreement,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  have  issued 
a  Proclamation,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed  herewitli, 
whi<h  will  verify  that  since  April  2S,  ]!)."i2,  national  treat- 
ment has  been  accorded  by  the  Governiiient  of  the  United 
Slates  to  nationals  of  Japan  In  coi)yright  matters. 

1  have  further  the  honor  to  inform  Vour  Excellency 
that  it  is  the  understanding  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  our  two  Governments  will  seek  to  con- 
clude, at  the  earliest  jiracticable  date,  a  ninlually  satis- 
factory copyright  agreement  to  regularizi!  the  copyright 
relationsliii)  belwfin  the  two  counlries.  I  would  be  grate- 
ful for  your  confirmation  of  this  understanding. 


Ambassador  Allison  to  Foreign  Minister  Olcazaki 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Notes 
exchanged  between  us  today  concerning  the  reciprocal 
grant  of  copyright  national  treatment  by  our  two  coun- 
tries to  the  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  other,  pursuant  to 
Article  12  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  and  to  re- 
quest Your  Excellency  to  confirm,  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan,  the  following  understandings  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  under  such 
Notes : 

1.  Any  right  given  by  the  law  of  either  party  to  trans- 
late copyrighted  works  without  authorization  shall, 
as  regards  nmsical  compositions,  apply  only  to  the 
words  thereof. 

2.  The  provisional  arrangement  under  .\rticle  12  of  the 
Treaty  of  I'eace  with  .laiiaii,  as  implemented  by  the 
exchange  of  notes  mentioned  above,  does  not  affect 
any  right  aciiuired  prior  to  April  2S,  10.52,  by  na- 
tionals of  either  party  under  the  laws  of  either 
party,  applicable  treaties  or  conventions  concern- 
ing copyrights,  or  any  such  right  which  is  con- 
firmed by  Article  10  (d)  or  by  any  other  provision 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan.' 

I  have  lui'lber  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that,  with  regard  to  translation  rights  in  works  published 
prior  to  .\pril  2S,  10.52,  the  period  of  protection  to  he 
granted  by  my  Government,  from  and  after  such  date,  shall 
be  that  period  of  time,  which,  if  added  to  the  jieriod 
between  the  date  of  lirst  publication  of  the  work  and 
.\pril  2S,  10.52,  would  equal  the  total  jieriiHl  of  protiX'tiou 
available  under  the  law  of  the  United  Slates.  1  would 
appreciate.  Your  Excellency,  a  corresponding  statement 
on  liehalf  of  the  Government  of  Japan. 


'In  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  Mr.  Okazakl  confirmed 
these  understandings.  His  letter  also  contained  the 
statement  concerning  transl.ition  rights  requested  in  tlie 
second  paragraph  of  Mr.  .Mlison's  letter. 
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Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

John  M.  Allison 

Foreign  Minhter  Okazaki  to  Anibassador  Allison 

[Translation] 

JIr.  Ambassauob,  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Notes 
exchanged  between  us  today  concerning  the  reciprocal 
tjrant  of  copyright  national  treatment  by  our  two  coun- 
tries to  the  nationals  or  citizens  of  the  otlier,  pursuant 
to  Article  12  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  and  to 
request  Your  Excellency  to  confirm,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  fol- 
lowing understandings  of  the  Government  of  Japan  under 
such  Notes : 

1.  During  the  period  of  the  war  and  occupation,  the 
provisions  of  the  Convention  regarding  the  Protection  of 
Copyright  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  of 
America  signed  at  Tokyo  on  November  10,  1905,  were  con- 
sidered in  effect  and  applicable  to  protection  of  works  of 
Japanese  nationals  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Article  14  (a)  2  (I)  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Japan  is  a  treaty  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  dispose  of  copyrights  of  Japanese 
nationals  which  on  the  first  coming  into  force  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  were  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  How- 
ever, as  a  matter  of  policy  the  United  States  has  not  vested 
Japanese  owned  copyright  property  in  the  United  States 
since  the  date  of  the  coming  into  lorce  of  the  .said  Treaty 
of  Peace,  and  it  is  not  contemplated  that  further  vesting 
of  Japanese  works  will  take  place  under  present  circum- 
stances. 

3.  If  and  when  Japanese  nationals  fulfil  the  conditions 
and  formalities  of  the  United  States  Copyright  Law  after 
the  issuance  of  the  Presidential  Proclamation,  they  may 
file  suits  in  United  States  courts  for  copyright  infringe- 
ments, including  infringements  taking  place  before  the 
issuance  of  the  Presidential  Proclamation,  on  the  same 
basis  as  United  States  nationals.' 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your 
Excellency,  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  assurance  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

K.\Tsuo  Okazaki 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 


Visa  Agreement  With  Mexico 

Press  release  632  dated  November  20 

By  an  exchange  of  notes  completed  on  Novem- 
ber 10, 1953,  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  conchided  an  agreement  concerning 
the  validity  of  nonimmigrant  visas  to  be  issued  to 
citizens  of  both  countries.  A  .statement  concern- 
ing the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  agreement 
follows. 

Subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  the  above  agree- 
ment the  INIexican  Government  informed  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  that  nonimmigrant 
visa  fees  would  he  applicable  in  the  cases  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  seeking  to  enter  Mexico  as  set  forth 
also  in  the  attached  statement.  The  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  United  States  do  not  prescribe 
a  basic  nonimmigrant  visa  fee.  However,  since 
the  Government  of  Mexico  has  prescribed  fees  to 
be  charged  certain  American  citizens  who  seek  to 


enter  its  territory,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  under  Section  281  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  must  prescribe  like  fees  for  the 
same  classes  of  Mexican  citizens  for  the  grunting 
of  visas  with  which  to  apply  for  admission  into 
the  United  States  as  nonimmigrants.' 


Summary  of  Agreement 

Article  1.  The  passport  and  visa  requirements  will  be 
waived,  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  in  the  cases  of  military 
or  civilian  oflicials  or  employees  of  either  Government, 
or  of  a  state  or  municipal  government,  and  the  members 
of  their  families,  making  application  for  admission  into 
the  continental  United  States  from  Mexico  or  into  Mex- 
ico from  the  United  States  on  personal  or  official  business 
or  for  pleasure,  or  in  immediate  and  continuous  transit. 
Fee :   Gratis. 

Article  2.  To  accredited  officials  of  either  Government 
who  seek  to  enter  the  other  country  on  official  business, 
and  members  of  the  immediate  families  of  such  officials, 
and  the  attendants,  servants,  personal  employees  and 
members  of  their  immediate  families,  there  will  be  is- 
sued diplomatic,  official,  or  other  appropriate  nonimmi- 
grant visas  valid  for  multiple  applications  for  entry  with- 
in a  maximum  period  of  twenty-four  months  from  date 
of  Issuance.     Fee  :  Gratis. 

Article  3.  To  citizens  of  either  country,  including  citi- 
zen children  under  15  years  of  age  accompanying  parents 
or  a  parent,  who  seek  to  enter  the  other  country  tempo- 
rarily as  nonimmigrants  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure,  or 
fur  the  purpose  of  pursuing  a  course  of  study,  or  in  im- 
mediate and  continuous  transit,  there  will  be  issued  ap- 
propriate B  or  C  nonimmigrant  visas  valid  for  a  sin;;le 
application  for  entry  within  a  period  of  three  months 
from  date  of  issuance.     Fee:  $3.00. 

Article  Jf.  To  citizens  of  either  country,  Including  citi- 
zen children  under  15  years  of  age  accompanying  parents 
or  a  parent,  who  seek  to  enter  the  other  country  tempo- 
rarily at  various  times  as  nonimmigrants  for  the  purpose 
of  pleasure,  or  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  a  course  of 
study,  or  in  immediate  and  continuous  transit,  there  will 
be  issued  appropriate  B  or  C  nonimmigrant  visas  valid 
for  multiple  applications  for  admission  within  a  period 
of  six  moiUhs  from  date  of  issuance.    Fee :  $5.00. 

Article  5.  To  citizens  of  either  country  who  seek  to  enter 
the  other  country  temporarily  for  business,  there  will  be 
issued  a  B-1  nonimmigrant  visa  valid  for  a  single  appli- 
cation for  entry  witliin  a  period  of  three  months  from 
date  of  issuance.     Fee:  $3.00. 

Article  6.  To  citizens  of  either  country  who  seek  to 
enter  the  other  country  temporarily  at  various  times  as 
nonimmigrants  for  business  there  will  be  issued  B-1  non- 
immigrant visas  valid  for  multiple  applications  for  entry 
within  a  period  of  six  months  from  date  of  issuance. 
Fee:  $5.00. 

Article  7.  To  citizens  of  either  country  who  seek  to 
enter  the  other  country  temporarily  at  various  times  as 
nonimmigrants  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  articles 
whose  export  is  not  prohibited,  or  to  acquire  such  arti- 
cles destined  to  markets  in  the  other  country,  there  will 
be  issued  B-1  nonimmigrant  visas  valid  for  multiple  ap- 
plications for  admission  within  a  period  of  twelve  months 
from  date  of  issuance.     Fee :  .$3.00. 

Article  S.  To  citizens  of  either  country  who  seek  to 
enter  the  other  country  temporarily  and  solely  for  the 


"  In  a  letter  of  the  same  date.  Ambassador  Allison  con- 
firmed these  understandings. 


'  The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  requires  that 
the  fee  paid  by  an  alien  for  a  nonimmigrant  visa  shall, 
as  nearly  as  practicable,  correspond  to  the  total  of  all 
similar  visa,  entry,  residence,  or  other  fees  assessed  against 
U.  S.  nationals,  in  connection  with  their  entry  or  sojourn, 
by  the  foreign  country  of  which  the  alien  is  a  national. 
For  further  information  on  the  issuance  of  nonimmigrant 
visas,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  2,  1953,  pp.  196-201. 
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purpose  of  pursuing  a  full  course  of  study  in  an  estab- 
lished instilutiiin  of  learning  or  other  recognized  place 
of  study  particularly  designated  by  him  and  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  or  appro- 
priate Mexican  authority,  there  will  lie  issued  F  non- 
immigrant visas  which  will  be  valid  for  multiple  appli- 
cations for  admission  within  a  period  of  twelve  months 
and  which  will  be  subject  to  a  revalidation  without  lee. 
Fee :  Giatis. 

Article  9.  In  the  cases  of  citizens  of  either  country  crew 
members  of  aircraft  authorized  to  engage  in  commercial 
transportation  into  the  other  country,  who  are  in  posses- 
sion of  valid  ICAO  cards  or  CAA  cards,  the  latter  issued 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  who  are 
applying  for  admission  into  either  country,  or  from  an- 
other foreign  country,  as  a  member  of  an  aircraft  crew, 
the  nonimmigrant  visa  requirements  are  waived.  In  the 
cases  of  citizens  of  either  country  stewards  and  hostesses 
of  aircraft  belonging  to  a  company  authorized  to  engage 
in  commercial  transp(u-tation  into  the  other  country,  who 
are  not  in  possession  of  valid  ICAO  or  CAA  cards  but  who 
are  in  possession  of  valid  Mexican  or  American  passports, 
and  who  are  applying  for  admission  into  either  country, 
the  n(mimmif;rant  visa  reciuirements  are  waived.  Fee: 
Gratis. 

Article  10.  Seamen  of  either  country  will  be  admitted 
into  the  other  country  provided  their  names  are  included 
in  a  crew  list  properly  visaed  by  competent  authority. 
Fee :  Gratis. 

Article  11.  To  citizens  of  either  country  who  seeli  to 
enter  the  other  country  as  representatives,  delegates,  offi- 
cers, or  employees  of  an  international  or'-ranization  en- 
titled to  enjoy  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  as 
an  International  organization,  and  members  of  their  im- 
mediate families,  and  the  attendants,  servants,  personal 
employees  and  members  of  their  iunnediate  families,  there 
will  be  issued  diplomatic,  oflicial,  or  other  appropriate 
nonimmigrant  visas  valid  for  multiple  applications  for 
entry  within  a  maximum  period  of  twelve  months  from 
date  of  issuance.     Fee:  Gratis. 

Article  12.  To  citizens  of  either  country  who  reside  in  or 
near  the  Border  Area  and  who  seek  to  cross  the  boi-der 
habitually  or  periodically,  there  will  be  issued  noni-esident 
aliens'  border-crossing  identification  cnids  which  may  be 
used  for  multiple  applications  for  admission  during  the 
validity  of  such  cards.     Fee:  Gratis. 

Article  IS.  To  citizens  of  either  country  who  are  not 
classified  as  immigrants  who  seek  to  enter  the  other  conn- 
try  as  artists,  professi<mal  sportsmen,  jirofessors  of 
learned  institutions,  officers  or  employees  of  agricultural, 
commercial,  industrial,  or  mining  industries  and  who  seek 
to  enter  the  other  country  to  engage  in  any  employment 
or  remunerative  work  there  will  be  issued  H  nonimmi- 
grant visas  which  will  be  valid  for  a  single  application 
for  entry  and  for  the  period  of  employment  approved  in 
the  petition  but  not  to  exceed  twelve  months.  Fee : 
$41.50. 

Article  U/.  To  citizens  of  either  country  who  are  1>0}VJ 
fide  representatives  of  the  press,  radio,  film,  or  other 
Information  media,  who  seek  to  enter  the  other  country 
solel.v  to  engage  in  such  vocation,  and  the  spouses  and 
children  of  such  representatives,  will  be  issued  I  nonim- 
migrant visas  valid  for  niulliple  applications  for  entry 
within  a  period  of  six  months  from  date  of  issuance.  Fee  : 
Gratis. 

Article  15.  To  citizens  of  either  country  who  are  stu- 
dents, lecturers,  speakers,  teachers,  or  outstanding  per- 
sons in  the  various  branches  of  le.'irning,  tecbnolo'^'y,  and 
the  arts,  who  seek  to  enter  the  other  coiintry  under  pro- 
grams of  cultural  exchange,  will  be  granted  I^X  nonim- 
migrant visas  valid  for  a  single  application  for  admission 
within  a  peri<id  of  six  months  from  date  of  issuance.  It 
Is  understood  that  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  .Mexico,  as  a  nmtter  of  sovereign  right,  may  admit  or 
refuse  to  admit  any  person  seeking  entry  for  any  purpose. 
Fee :  Gratis. 


Ship  Movements  to  Antarctica 

Press  release  639  dated  November  27 

Tlie  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
pleased  to  learn  that,  being  anxious  to  avoid  any 
misunderstandinor  in  Antarctica  which  might  af- 
fect the  friendly  relations  between  Argentina, 
Chile,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Govern- 
ments of  these  three  countries  have  informed  each 
other  that  in  present  circiunstances  they  foresee 
no  need  to  send  warships  south  of  latitude  GO" 
during  the  1953-54  Antarctic  season,  apart,  of 
course,  from  movements  such  as  have  been  cus- 
tomary for  a  number  of  years. 

For  its  part,  tlie  U.S.  Government  docs  not, 
during  the  1953-54  Antarctic  season,  contemplate 
sending  any  vessels  to  Antarctica. 


Abbott  Washburn  Appointed 
Deputy  Director  of  USIA 

The  White  House  announced  on  November  30 
the  recess  appointment  of  Abbott  McCcnnell 
Washburn  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 


Appointments  to  FOA 
Public  Advisory  Board 

The  President  on  December  2  made  the  follow- 
ing recess  appointments  to  the  Public  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration : 

Richard  L.  Bowditch,  Allan  Blair  Kline,  Herschel  D. 
Newsom,  James  G.  Patton,  George  Meany,'  Mrs.  Mildred 
C.  Ahlgren.  Miss  Helen  G.  Irwiu,  Mrs.  Lucille  Leonard, 
Arthur  J.  Connell. 

The  Public  Advisory  Board  was  established  by 
act  of  Congress  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Director  of  Foreign  Operations  on  general  and 
basic  policy  matters  arising  in  connection  with  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  coordinator  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Program. 

The  Board  was  est;iblis]iod  originally  on  April 
3,  1948,  the  start  of  the  Mar.sliall  plan,"  by  Public 
Law  472,  8t1th  Congress,  Sec.  107  (a),  to  serve  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration.  Statute  amendments  continued 
the  Board's  services  to  the  Director  for  Mu- 
tual Security  and  then  the  Director  of  Foreign 
Operations. 

Under  the  law,  the  Board  consists  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Foreign  Operations  and  not  more  than  12 
additional  members,  not  in  U.  S.  employment,  of 
broad  and  varied  experience  in  matters  ail'ecting 
the  public  interest.  The  appointments,  made  by 
the  President,  are  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 


! 


'  Resigned  Dee.  10. 
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Two  Approaches  to  Disarmament 


The  General  Asseinlly  recently  completed  action  on  two  agenda  items 
relatinq  to  disarmament:  The  report  of  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission 
and  a  Soviet  proposal  entitled  ''Measures  to  avert  the  threat  of  a  new  world 
war  and  to  reduce  international  tension.''''  A  resolution  on  the  former  item, 
cosponsored  ly  the  United  States,  was  approved  hy  Committee  I  {Political 
and  Security)  and  later  hy  the  General  Assembly  itself;  the  Soviet  resolution 
was  rejected  by  both  bodies.  ^  ■•      t   j 

Following  are  statements  made  on  the  two  items  hy  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Jr.,  and  James  J.  Wadsivorth,  U.S.  representatives  to  the  General  Assembly, 
together  with  texts  of  the  resolutions. 


REPORT  OF  DISARMAIVIENT  COMMISSION 


THE  SOVIET  ITEM 


Statement  by  Ambassador  Lodge  > 

tr.  S.  delegation  press  release  dated  November  9 

Almost  2  years  ago,  on  the  initiative  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France, 
the  General  Assembly  established  the  Disarma- 
ment Commission.  The  preamble  of  the  resolu- 
tion setting  up  the  Commission  said  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  "moved  by  anxiety  at  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  confidence  plaguing  the  world  and 
leading  to  the  burden  of  increasing  armaments 
and  the  fear  of  war"  and  desired  "to  lift  from  the 
peoples  of  the  world  this  burden  and  this  fear, 
and  thus  to  liberate  new  energies  and  resources 
for  positive  programmes  of  reconstruction  and 
development."-  Today,  we  face  the  Third  Re- 
port of  this  Disarmament  Coinmission,^'  singular 
in  its  brevity  but  strong  in  its  hope  for  progress. 

The  report  reflects  the  meager  past  and  the  great 
hopes  for  the  unknown  future  which  we  must 
achieve  if  we  are  to  survive. 

The  fighting  in  Korea  obviously  made  disarnia- 
ment  talk  unreal.  But  now  we  have  an  armistice 
and  the  United  States  continues,  therefore,  to 
hope  that,  despite  the  discouraging  nature  of  the 
Soviet  note  of  November  3  in  connection  with  a 
(Continued  on  page  835) 


'  Made  on  Nov.  9  in  Committee  I. 
'  Bulletin  of  Mar.  31,  1952,  p.  SOT. 
'  V.  N.  doc.  DC/32. 
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Statement  by  Ambassador  Wadsworth  < 

D.  S.  delegation  press  release  dated  November  19 

We  heard  this  morning  the  same  well-worn  set 
of  proposals,  so-called,  which  have  now  been  reit- 
erated for  several  years,  and  generally  the  same 
proposals  which  previous  General  Assemblies  have 
consistently  rejected  as  spurious.  But  I  think  per- 
haps more  significant  than  anything  else,  Mr. 
Chairman,  was  the  fact  that  there  was  no  sign  of 
any  suggestion,  it  seemed  to  us,  sincerely  designed 
to  reduce  international  tension  and  avert  war.  It 
is  largely  a  set  of  denunciations  of  various  coun- 
tries including  my  own. 

It  would  appear  to  me  and  to  my  delegation  that 
averting  war  and  reducing  international  tensions 
of  course  concern  every  United  Nations  member. 
This  Committee  just  yesterday,  with  no  help  from 
the  Soviet  bloc,  adopted  a  resolution  which  might 
lead  to  a  balanced  and  effective  controlled  reduc- 
tion of  armaments.  That  is,  it  might  if  the  Dis- 
armament Commission  were  allowed  by  the  Soviet 
group  to  pursue  its  work  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
But  today  the  Soviet  delegate  offers  no  encourage- 
ment on  this  score  or  on  any  other  score. 

He  talks  about  American  armament.  It  would 
not  normally  be  my  desire  to  ask  questions  which 
cannot  be  answered  here  on  this  floor,  but  how 
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titude  of  the  American  press  in  tliis  regard  is  for 
them  to  change  their  policies  and  for  the  Commu- 
nist Party  to  give  up  seeking  the  violent  overthrow 
of  the  U.  S.  Government.  If  they  change  their 
policy,  this  would  very  soon  be  reflected  in  a  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  American  press.  That  is  a 
very  simple  matter. 

But,  anyone  in  the  United  States  who  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  local  newspaper  does  not 
deal  fairly  with  tlie  Soviet  Union  can  purchase  the 
Daily  Worker.  You  can  obtain  it  right  here  in 
New  York ;  it  is  a  carbon  copy  of  Pravda  and  Iz- 
vestia.  He  can  listen  to  Radio  Moscow ;  you  can 
hear  it  here.  He  can  also  read  the  speeches  of 
the  delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  are 
printed  in  all  the  papers  of  the  United  States, 
claiming  that  the  United  States  is  engaging  in  a 
hate  campaign  against  the  Soviet  Union.  He  is 
free  and  able  to  learn  the  viewpoints  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  He  can,  therefore,  objectively  de- 
termine whether  or  not  American  newspaper  and 
radio  reporting  is  fair. 


SOVIET "HATE" PROPAGANDA 

But  look  at  the  situation  of  a  citizen  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  a  Soviet  citizen  attends  the  mo- 
tion pictures  in  Moscow  this  week,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly see  a  film  called  "Silvery  Dust,"  to 
which  we  have  previously  referred  in  this  Assem- 
bly. This  film  was  run  simultaneously  in  21 
theaters  in  Moscow.  It  is  a  shocking  melodrama 
of  money-lust,  brutality  and  crimes  against  hu- 
manity in  which  the  villains  are  all  imaginary 
Americans.  It  depicts  a  situation  where  Amer- 
ican capitalists  are  pictured  as  using  humans  as 
guinea  pigs  in  expermients  with  radioactive  mate- 
rials. That  is  being  shown  in  the  nation  which 
is  sponsoring  the  draft  resolution  here  today  ask- 
ing other  countries  to  stop  hate  propaganda.  It  is 
hardly  believable. 

If  your  Soviet  citizen  goes  to  the  theater,  he  is 
likely  to  see  a  success  called  "Jackals,"  where  the 
villains  are  again  Americans  and  which  is  along 
the  same  lines  as  "Silvery  Dust."  Or,  in  the  alter- 
native, he  may  attend  a  play  called  "Guardian 
Angel  from  Nebraska,"  where  again  American 
capitalists  are  the  villains.  If  the  Soviet  citizen 
picks  up  a  newspaper,  he  may  read  such  choice 
examples  of  complete  gibberish  as  the  article  in 
Literary  Gazette.,  of  October  8, 1953,  which  accuses 
the  United  States  of  using  medieval  racks  in  their 
prisons  and  of  placing  prisoners  in  the  open  with 
their  faces  smeared  with  syrup  in  order  to  attract 
insects.  Believe  it  or  not,  that  is  what  is  being 
printed  in  Moscow.  By  the  by,  just  as  the  rejire- 
sentative  of  the  Soviet  Union  sometimes  quotes  as 
his  authority  the  representative  of  Czechoslovakia, 
the  Literary  Gazette  quotes  as  its  authority  for 
this  nonsense  the  American  extremist  newspaper 
Freedom. 

Again,  the  Soviet  reader  may  for  amusement 


turn  to  the  November  7  anniversary  issue  of  Kro- 
kodil,  the  official  Soviet  comic  magazine,  which  de- 
voted 8  of  its  16  pages  to  anti-American  cartoons. 
He  will  discover  from  Pravda  of  July  21, 1053,  and 
from  the  Moscow  radio  of  April  IG,  1953,  that 
Colorado  beetles  were  showered  down  from  United 
States  aircraft  in  order  to  bring  starvation  and 
misery  to  the  Czech  people.  But  no  one  has  ever 
found  one  beetle. 

The  Soviet  children  will  receive  very  interesting 
instruction  in  their  schools  in  view  of  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  Rumanian  Teachers^  Guide  to 
qualify  as  educators  of  children.  In  the  "spirit 
of  popular  democracy"  the  teacher  must  "acquaint 
the  pupils  with  basic  Communist  principles  to  do 
the  utmost  to  inoculate  love  for  the  Soviet  Union 
and  hatred  for  the  boui'geoise  school  of  the  past." 
Yet  in  the  Soviet  Union  draft  resolution  it  is  stated 
that  hatred  should  not  be  inculcated  among  na- 
tions. And  to  quote  Pravda-Ukrainy  of  April  6, 
1951,  "The  teacher  cannot  help  but  reveal  to  his 
pupils  the  whole  truth  about  the  extreme  poverty 
and  lack  of  rights  of  the  people  in  capitalist  coun- 
tries, about  the  enemies  of  our  motherland — the 
Anglo-American  imperialists,  about  their  crimes 
against  toiling  humanity." 

These  are  a  few  examples  out  of  many.  In  the 
Soviet  Union  there  is  nothing,  literally  nothing,  to 
counteract  this  type  of  hate  propaganda.  There 
are  no  free  newspapers,  no  free  radios.  If  any- 
body wanted  to  start  a  little  newspaper  in  Moscow 
which  would  say  friendly  things  about  the  United 
States,  I  do  not  suppose  he  would  live  6  hours, 
whereas  this  ridiculous  Daily  Wot'ker  is  published 
here  every  day.  The  Soviet  Government  has 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  border  guards  to  close 
immediately  any  cracks  which  might  appear  in  the 
Iron  Curtain.  The  Soviet  Union  has  a  tre- 
mendous investment  tied  up  in  radio  jammers  to 
insure  that  the  picture  of  the  United  States,  which 
the  party  propaganda  machine  turns  out,  is  the 
only  one  available  to  the  Soviet  public.  Wliy  do 
they  do  these  things?     I  wish  I  knew  the  answer. 

Illven  religion  is  directed  exclusively  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  state.  In  the  free  world  religious 
leaders  moderate  excessive  and  impulsive  judg- 
ments of  the  moment  by  keeping  before  the  people 
eternal  truths.  But  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  tnis 
is  impossible.  Within  the  last  -18  houi-s,  we  have 
read  of  the  arrest  and  impending  trial  of  the  Pol- 
ish Cardinal  Wyzyuski,  whose  sole  crime  was  that 
he  sought  to  keep  before  his  flm'k  the  eternal 
truths.  Since  the  eternal  truths  and  the  party 
line  do  not  invariably  coincide,  he  is  branded  a  spy 
and  an  imperialist  agent.  The  treatment  of  Car- 
dinal Wyzynski  has  aroused  religious  people 
throughout  the  world.  Thus,  each  year  the  Iron 
Curtain  becomes  heavier  and  more  widespread. 

We  do  not  like  campaigns  of  hate.  Tlie  Gen- 
eral Assembly  does  not  like  campaigns  of  hate  and 
has  expressed  itself  numerous  times  in  the  past 
when  the  Soviet  Union  brought  to  the  attention  of 
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the  General  Assembly  the  same  type  of  charges. 
Let  me  refer  first  to  resolution  110  (II)  of  Novem- 
ber 3,  1947,  where  the  first  two  operative  para- 
graphs read  as  follows : 

1.  Condemns  all  forms  of  propaganda,  in  whatsoever 
country  conducted,  wliich  is  either  designed  or  lil^ely  to 
provolve  or  encourage  any  tlireat  to  the  peace,  breach  of 
the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression ; 

2.  Rr(jiicsi.'i  the  Government  of  eacli  Member  to  take 
appropriate  steps  within  its  constitutional  limit : 

(a)  To  promote,  by  all  means  of  publicity  and 
propaganda  available  to  them,  friendly  relations 
among  nations  based  upon  the  Purposes  and  Principles 
of  the  Cliarter ; 

(b)  To  encourage  the  dissemination  of  all  informa- 
tion designed  to  give  expression  to  the  undoubted 
desire  of  all  peoples  for  peace ; 

What  is  lacking  in  this  world  is  not  resolutions 
of  the  United  Nations  condemning  hate  propa- 
ganda ;  what  is  lacking  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  these 
resolutions.  I  ask  this  Committee  which  coun- 
tries, since  1947,  have  encouraged  the  free  dissemi- 
nation of  information  and  which  countries  have 
continued  and  made  more  widespread  the  Iron 
Curtain  which  keeps  from  its  peoples  all  but  con- 
trolled information. 

In  December  1949,  in  the  "Essentials  of  Peace" 
resolution  290  (IV),  the  General  Assembly  called 
upon  every  nation  to  remove  the  barriers  which 
deny  to  peoples  the  free  exchange  of  information 
and  ideals  essential  to  international  understand- 
ing and  peace.  In  November  of  19,50,  the  General 
Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  381  (V)  entitled 
"Condemnation  of  propaganda  against  peace." 
This  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

The  General  Assembly, 

1.  /?eo;pnH«  its  resolutions  110  (II)  and  290  (IV),  para- 
graph 8,  which  condemn  all  propaganda  against  peace  and 
recommend  the  free  exchange  of  information  and  ideas 
as  one  of  the  foundations  of  good-neighborly  relations 
between  the  peoples ; 

2.  Declares  that  such  propaganda  includes : 

(1)  Incitement  to  conflicts  or  acts  of  aggression; 

(2)  Measures  tending  to  isolate  the  peoples  from  any 
contact  with  the  outside  world,  by  preventing  the  press, 
radio  and  other  media  of  communication  from  reporting 
international  events,  and  thus  hindering  mutual  com- 
prehension and  understanding  between  peoples; 

(3)  Measures  tending  to  silence  or  distort  the  activi- 
ties of  the  United  Nations  in  favor  of  peace  or  to  prevent 
their  peoples  from  knowing  the  views  of  other  States 
Members. 

These  resolutions  put  the  entire  question  of 
propaganda  in  the  proper  perspective.  The 
United  States  subscribes  to  and  supports  all  of 
them  and  every  recommendation  contained  in 
them.  These  resolutions  are  still  operative  and 
we  need  nothing  further  in  the  way  of  resolutions. 
What  we  need  is  a  desire  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of 
these  resolutions. 

There  is  an  old  proverb,  which  we  will  probably 
be  told  is  Russian  in  origin,  that  the  devil  can 
quote  Scripture.  I  can  think  of  no  better  descrip- 
tion of  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the  Soviet  proposal. 


In  short,  it  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  that 
we  should  vote  down  the  Soviet  resolution  in  all 
its  parts.  The  first  four  operative  paragraphs  deal 
with  a  subject  which  we  have  already  considered 
and  on  which  we  have  already  acted.  They  merely 
revive  proposals  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  made 
on  numerous  occasions  and  which  the  General 
Assembly  has  found  to  be  unsound.  The  fifth 
paragraph  likewise  revives  a  matter  with  which 
the  General  Assembly  has  dealt  on  numerous  oc- 
casions. The  resolutions  now  on  the  books  of  the 
General  Assembly  deal  adequately  with  the  sub- 
ject. The  only  thing  that  we  still  require  is  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  quit  disregarding  them.  We 
are  not  discouraged.  We  still  hope.  AVe  believe 
that  the  day  will  come  when  this  hate  campaign 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  will  cease,  but  it  has 
not  ceased  yet,  and  as  long  as  it  goes  on,  we  have 
no  choice,  as  realistic  men  and  women,  but  to 
recognize  that  fact. 


Statement  by  Ambassador  Lodge  ° 

U.  S.  delegation  press  release  dated  November  30 

For  the  benefit  of  delegates  who  have  not  been 
here  before  this  year,  it  may  be  useful  to  explain 
that  the  pending  business  is  that  hardy  perennial 
called  "the  Soviet  item."  It  is  purely  a  propa- 
ganda position  not  introduced  with  a  serious  pur- 
pose of  serious  action,  but  solely  as  a  peg  upon 
which  to  hang  a  number  of  speeches  with  a  view  to 
getting  them  into  the  press  of  the  world.  This  is 
considered  by  some  to  be  very  clever  politics. 
Others,  with  whom  the  present  speaker  wishes  to 
be  included,  consider  it  an  inadequate  response  to 
the  challenge  of  the  hour. 

Not  content  with  taking  a  week  in  the  First 
Committee  where  the  resolution  was  rejected,  the 
Soviet  bloc  reintroduces  it  here  so  as  to  get  another 
free  ride  in  the  press  of  the  world.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  this  exercise  is  to  utter  more  or  less 
elaborate  untruths  about  the  United  States  which 
I  suppose  is  a  sort  of  backhanded  compliment. 
But  it  is  one,  frankly,  with  which  we  could  do 
without  because  when  untruths  are  uttered  as  they 
have  been  in  this  case  for  over  a  week,  they  have  to 
be  rebutted  and  thus  much  valuable  time  is  wasted. 
I  think  it  was  Hamlet  who  said  in  another  context, 
"It  is  a  weary,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable  business." 

In  this  spirit  we  briefly  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  in  their  speeches  the  Soviet  bloc  speakers 
among  other  things  attacked  the  military  arrange- 
ments recently  concluded  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Government  of  Spain. 
These  arrangements  are  nothing  new  but  the 
touchiness  of  the  Soviet  bloc  speakers  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  of  course  it  was  the  Soviet  Union 
which  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  conquer 
Spain  for  communism  some  years  ago.  They  must 
know  that  these  purely  defensive  agreements  with 
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ident  make  known  the  sense  of  the  Senate's  views 
on  this  matter  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  the 
heads  of  state  of  the  nations  of  tiie  world,  with  the 
request  that  tlieir  people  be  informed  of  its  con- 
tents. The  United  States,  consequently,  has  re- 
quested that  the  resolution  be  circulated  for  infor- 
mation to  the  members  of  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission and  to  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  resolution  has  been  circulated  as  document 
DC/31. 

By  its  terms,  the  United  States  Senate  empha- 
sized that  the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
ardently  desire  peace  and  the  achievement  of  a 
system  under  which  armaments  will  become  un- 
necessary, except  for  the  maintenance  of  domestic 
and  international  order;  "That  it  continues  to  be 
the  declared  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  seek 
by  all  peaceful  means  the  conditions  for  durable 
peace  and  concurrently  with  progress  in  this  re- 
spect to  seek,  within  the  United  Nations,  agree- 
ments by  all  nations  for  enforceable  limitation  of 
armament  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  out 
in  the  President's  address  of  April  16,  1953 
.  .  .  to  the  end  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  world's  productive  capacity  may  be  used  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  for  the  well-being  of  man- 
kind." 

The  statements  of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  actions  of  the  Senate  also 
reflect  the  strong  and  genuine  desires  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  demonstrated  by  the  activities  and 
efforts  of  scores  of  unofficial  organizations  in  the 
United  States  with  nationwide  membership,  which 
have  held  meetings  to  discuss  the  problems  in- 
volved in  achieving  a  safeguarded  disarmament 
program,  passed  resolutions  urging  that  our  Gov- 
ernment press  forward  in  attempts  to  achieve  this 
goal,  and  have  again  and  again  explained  their 
views  to  officials  in  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

President  Eisenhower  says  that  the  details  of 
disarmament  programs  are  obviously  both  critical 
and  complex,  and  that  no  nation,  including  the 
United  States,  could  claim  to  possess  a  perfect  and 
unchanging  formula.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we 
point  out  that  in  the  Seventh  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  the  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
did  not  present  a  resolution  which  called  for  the 
old  and  often-rejected  %  reduct  ion  of  armed  forces 
and  armaments,  and  Mr.  Vyshinsky  even  voted 
for  most  parts  of  the  14-power  resolution  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  on  April  8, 1953,'  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  contained  language  which, 
although  general,  did  desciibo  the  objectives  of 
the  Disarmament  Commission  in  terms  which  had 
not  previously  received  Soviet  support.  These 
were  hopeful  signs. 

But  now  the  Soviet  resolution  under  its  item  re- 
vives the  old  concept — so  many  times  rejected  by 
the  General  Assembly — that  weapons  of  mass  de- 
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struction,  including  atomic  and  hj^drogen  weap- 
ons, should  be  prohibited  by  mere  declaration 
instead  of  as  the  result  of  an  enforceable  system  of 
international  control. 

It  recommends,  once  again,  that  the  five  major 
powers  reduce  their  armed  forces  by  i^  within  1 
year,  a  concept  repeatedly  turned  down  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  because  of  its  obvious  unfairness  to 
those  who,  like  the  United  States,  materially  re- 
duced their  armaments  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II. 

It  declaims  against  the  establishment  of  mili- 
tary, air,  and  naval  bases  as  increasing  the  threat 
of  a  new  world  war  and  undermining  national 
sovereignty  and  independence  without  at  tlie  same 
time  offering  international  inspection  of  Com- 
munist air  bases  under  its  own  far-ranging  flag  or 
in  other  countries. 

It  condemns  propaganda  which  it  says  is  being 
conducted  in  an  unspecified  number  of  countries 
with  the  aim  of  inciting  enmity  among  nations 
and  preparing  a  new  world  war  while  it  is  silent 
on  the  fact  that  the  Communist  Party  all  over 
the  world,  under  direction  from  Moscow,  seeks  to 
overthrow  peaceful  governments  by  force  and 
violence.  It  is  not  on  such  discredited  nostrums 
as  these  that  disarmament  can  be  achieved. 

The  statement  of  the  Soviet  representative  in 
this  Committee  last  Friday  is  unfortunately  in  the 
same  vein.  He  takes  the  same  position  tliat  the 
Soviet  Union  has  taken  in  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission, which  is  like  the  man  who  said  he  would 
destroy  the  letter  before  reading  it — that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  explain  its  proposals  for  inter- 
national control  after  they  have  been  accepted. 
In  other  words,  vote  first  and  debate  afterwards. 

Mr.  Vyshinsky  repeats  the  same  old  scheme :  To 
create  a  moral,  he  calls  it  a  "juridical,"  obligation 
to  cease  production  of  atomic  weajions  and  pro- 
hibit their  use,  without  any  ability  to  insure  that 
tliese  obligations  will  be  honored.  He  promises 
that,  if  the  General  Assembly  adopts  his  proposal, 
the  U.S.S.R.  will  not  use  a  thousandth  of  a  mil- 
lionth part  of  its  budget  for  the  production  of 
atomic  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  the  prohibition  of  atomic  and 
similar  weapons  is  a  matter  so  deeply  affecting  the 
vital  security  of  nations  that  it  can  be  put  into 
effect  only  when  there  are  safeguards  which  pro- 
tect against  a  violation. 

The  statement  of  the  Soviet  representative  that 
the  United  States  efforts  to  increase  its  strength 
are  in  conflict  with  its  position  on  disarmament  are 
sheer  propaganda.  The  United  States  position 
was  clearly  stated  by  the  President  on  April  16 : 

The  nmiissing  of  Soviet  power  alerted  free  nations  to  a 
new  (lanjjer  of  aggression.  It  oonipellcd  them  in  self- 
defense  to  spend  unprecedented  money  and  energ.v  for 
armaments.  It  forced  them  to  develop  weapons  of  war 
now  callable  of  iiillicting  instant  and  terrible  inmishment 
iipon  any  at,'t;ressor.  It  instilled  in  the  free  nations — and 
let  none  doubt  this — the  unshakable  conviction  that,  as 
long  as  there  persists  a  threat  to  freedom,  they  must,  at 
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any  cost,  remain  armed,  strong,  and  ready  for  any  risk  of 
war. 

Our  headlong  disarmament  after  World  War  II 
is  too  well  known  to  require  comment. 

The  President  emphasized  the  readiness  of  the 
free  nations  to  welcome  sincerely  any  genuine 
evidence  of  peaceful  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  he  assured  the  Soviet  Union 
that  the  free  nations  have  never  had  any  aggres- 
sive purpose  whatsoever. 

Today,  therefore,  we  repeat  the  pledge  made  by 
Secretary  Dulles  on  September  17:  The  United 
States  is  prepared  to  dedicate  itself  with  renewed 
vigor  to  all  efforts  in  the  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion to  achieve  agreement  on  a  comprehensive  dis- 
armament program.  If  all  members  of  the 
Disarmament  Commission,  and  particularly  the 
Soviet  Union,  concretely  demonstrate  an  equal  de- 
sire to  negotiate  honestly  and  sincerely  on  the  sub- 
stance of  these  disarmament  issues,  then  we  can 
make  progress. 

Disarmament  is  impossible  without  interna- 
tional security,  and  once  international  security  has 
been  achieved  disarmament  cannot  be  conducted 
without  proper  safeguards. 

The  existence  of  international  security  depends 
on  a  change  of  mind  and  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union.  So  long  as  they  be- 
lieve that  they  have  the  only  good  idea  for  con- 
ducting human  affairs,  which  idea  they  must 
impose  on  the  rest  of  the  world  whether  it  likes  it 
or  not,  and  so  long  as  they  live  in  baseless  fear  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  seeks  to  destroy  their  idea, 
just  so  long  will  Communist  imperialism  continue 
in  all  its  manifestations:  subversion  of  peaceful 
governments  by  force  and  violence,  mendacious 
propaganda  on  the  germ-warfare  model,  and  even 
promoting  actual  warfare  as  in  Korea  and  Indo- 
china. 

Proper  safeguards  for  conducting  disarmament 
can  only  take  place  when  the  Iron  Curtain  no 
longer  exists  so  that  we  will  know  what  they  are 
doing  as  they  can  know  what  we  are  doing.  The 
answer  in  every  case  lies  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  draft  resolution  seeks  to  promote  the  goal 
which,  happily,  was  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  "the  aim  of  a  system  of  world-wide 
disarmament  is  to  prevent  war  and  release  the 
world's  human  and  economic  resources  for  the  pur- 
pose of  peace." 

Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  everything,  we  still 
hope. 


Statement  by  Ambassador  Wadsworth" 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  November  16 

I  am  glad  to  associate  my  delegation  with  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  in  the  presen- 


tation of  these  new  amendments  ^''  which  are  the 
result  of  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  over  the  week- 
end, and  I  feel  that  the  operation  has  been  ex- 
tremely useful. 

It  would  appear  to  me  from  reading  all  of  the 
amendments  and  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
over  the  course  of  this  debate  that  actually  the 
area  of  disagreement  has  been  very  thoroughly 
narrowed  insofar  as  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee is  concerned.  Words  being  what  they  are 
in  any  language,  it  is  sometimes  a  little  bit  diffi- 
cult to  get  at  the  meaning  back  of  some  of  these 
amendments. 

It  would  appear  to  me  today  however  that  the 
14-power  draft  resolution  as  amended  by  the  spon- 
sors takes  care  of  nearly  everything  that  has  been 
suggested  in  one  way  or  another.  At  the  same 
time  it  preserves  one  of  the  points  which  my  Gov- 
ernment feels  very  strongly  about,  which  is  the 
question  of  concurrent  progress  rather  than  plac- 
ing one  item  before  another  or  giving  it  priority 
in  this  matter  of  reduction  in  armaments. 

I  merely  wish  to  stress  in  this  brief  second  inter- 
vention "  that  the  question  of  concurrency  is  in 
our  opinion  extremely  important ;  that,  if  one  were 
to  say  that  disarmament  must  come  before  any- 
thing else  from  the  standpoint  of  international 
tension,  one  might  also  say  that  perhaps  the  pres- 
ent talks  that  are  going  on  in  Korea  and  the  politi- 
cal conference  that  we  hope  will  soon  come  into 
being  in  Korea  should  be  placed  to  one  side  until 
further  progress  has  been  made  in  the  way  of 
disarmament. 

As  President  Eisenhower  said  last  April,  that 
as  progress  in  the  settlement  of  outstanding  dif- 
ferences strengthens  world  trust,  we  can  proceed 
concurrently  with  the  next  great  work,  which  is 
the  reduction  of  the  burden  of  armaments. 

I  am  very  happy  indeed  to  find  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation so  strong  around  the  Committee  today, 
and  I  tnist  that  by  the  time  we  have  completed 
our  deliberations  that  we  will  have  as  good  a  vote, 
if  not  better,  than  we  did  on  resolution  704  last 
year.^^ 


Plenary  Statement  by  Ambassador  Lodge 

U.  S.  delegation  press  release  dated  November  28 

The  United  States  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  pend- 
ing resolution  because  in  our  judgment  it  repre- 
sents the  best  hope  for  progress  toward  the 
objective  of  disarmament  which  we  so  strongly 
desire. 

We  will  vote  against  all  of  the  Soviet  amend- 


"  Jlade  on  Nov.  16  in  Committee  I. 
December   14,   1953 


"U.N.  docs.  A/C.1/L.83  and  L.S4. 

"  For  text  of  Ambassador  Wadswortli's  earlier  state- 
ment, see  U.S.  delegation  press  release  1819  dated  Nov.  13. 

'■  The  Committee  on  Nov.  18  adopted  the  revised  14- 
power  draft,  as  amended  (U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/L.88).  The 
vote  was  54-0,  with  the  5  Soviet-bloc  members  abstaining. 
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Council  must  siist;iin  the  General  Armistice 
Agreement  between  Israel  and  Jordan.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  recent  events  have  brought 
the  situation  in  Palestine  perilously  close  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  The  Security  Council,  a.s 
the  primary  body  of  the  United  Nations  responsi- 
ble for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  must,  in  our  opinion,  deal  effectively  with 
this  immediate  and  overriding  problem. 

The  pending  resolution  is  directed  primarily  to 
this  end.  As  indicated  in  the  preamble,  it  rests 
on  the  resolution  of  this  Council  calling  first,  in 
July  19J8,  for  a  cease-fire  and  the  establishment  of 
a  truce ;  the  resolution  of  August  11, 1949,  approv- 
ing the  armistice  agreements  between  Israel  and 
the  various  Arab  States,  and  the  establishment  of 
mixed  armistice  commissions  and  the  Truce  Super- 
vision Organization;  and  the  resolution  of  ]\Iay 
18,  1951,  in  support  of  the  principle  that  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  armistice  agreements  be  observed 
faithfully  if  permanent  peace  in  Palestine  is  to 
be  promoted.  These  resolutions,  Mr.  President, 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  the  essen- 
tial framework  in  which  the  Security  Council  and 
the  parties  to  this  question  must  cooperate.  It  is 
from  the  starting  point  of  these  resolutions  that 
we  must  consider  incidents  such  as  those  recent 
tragic  events  which  have  caused  the  Security 
Council  again  to  take  up  the  Palestine  question. 

Within  this  framework,  the  pending  resolution 
would  have  the  Security  Council  find  that  the 
recent  action  at  Qibiya,  as  reported  to  the  Security 
Council  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  is  in  violation  of 
the  cease-fire  resolution  of  July  15,  1948,  and  is 
inconsistent  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  General 
Armistice  Agreement  and  the  obligations  of  the 
charter.  It  is  important,  in  our  opinion,  that 
there  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  such  an  action  and  the  prejudi- 
cial effect  which  it  can  have  on  progress  toward 
peace.  After  all,  lasting  peace  in  the  area  is  the 
goal  toward  which  we  must  work. 

The  Security  Council  must,  however,  recognize 
that  the  incident  at  Qibiya  is  one  amonir  many 
things  which  are  prejudicial  to  the  establishment 
of  peace  in  the  area,  and  in  part  B  of  the  resolution 
we  take  note  of  the  fact  that  violence  is  a  com- 
mon result  of  failure  to  maintain  the  security  of 
the  demarcation  lines  established  under  the  armis- 
tice agreements.  We  believe  that  the  fiovernments 
of  Israel  and  Jordan  have  a  clear  responsibility 
for  taking  the  strongest  measures  consistent  with 
law  and  order  to  see  to  it  that  from  their  side  the 
demarcation  lines  I'emain  inviolate. 

Part  C  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  President,  ex- 
presses the  view  of  the  three  governments  that  it  is 
oidy  by  the  strictest  adherence  to  the  obligations 
of  the  parties  under  the  General  Armistice  Agree- 
ment and  the  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council 
and  the  General  Assembly  that  progress  toward 
settlement  of  the  outstanding  issues  between  the 
parties  can  be  made.    The  obligation  of  the  Gov- 
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ernments  of  Israel  and  Jordan  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  is  therefore  emphasized  and  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  is  re- 
quested to  consider  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  means 
of  strengthening  the  organization  for  better  per- 
formance of  its  duties. 

Finally,  the  resolution  requests  that  the  Chief 
of  Staff  report  on  the  situation  with  particular 
reference  to  the  provisions  of  this  resolution,  and 
make  such  recommendations  as  he  might  consider 
appropriate  within  3  months. 

The  United  States  realizes  that  there  are  ^ave 
and  difficult  problems  which  even  the  strictest 
compliance  with  the  armistice  agreements  may  not 
necessarily  solve.-  We  feel  a  deep  concern  with, 
these  basic  and  overriding  problems  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  be  helpful  in  arriving  at  an  equitable 
solution.  But  the  established  machinery  for  the 
nuiintenance  of  security  in  the  area  must  be  up- 
held and  strengthened  if  these  fundamental  prob- 
lems are  to  be  solved  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  good 
will.  For,  while  adherence  to  the  armistice  agree- 
ment will  not  alone  bring  peace,  peace  is  impos- 
sible without  that  adherence. 


Text  of  Resolution  ^ 

U.N.  doc.  S/.S139/Rev.  2 
Dated  Nov.  24,  1953 

The  Sec'urit.v  Council, 

Rkcai.li.n'g  its  previous  resolutions  on  the  Palestine 
question,  particuliirly  those  of  I'l  Jul.v  104S.  11  Au.irust 
194!),  and  IS  May  1051  concerninfr  methods  for  iiiain- 
taininf,'  the  armistice  and  resolving  disputes  through  the 
Mixed  Armistice  Commissions, 

Noting  the  reports  of  27  October  1953  and  9  November 
19.")3  to  the  Security  Council  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Or.iranization  and  the 
statements  to  the  Security  Council  by  the  representatives 
of  .Jordan  and  Israel, 

A. 

FindK  that  the  retaliatory  action  at  Qibiya  taken  by 
armed  forces  of  Israel  on  14-15  October  19.")3  and  all  such 
actions  constitute  a  violation  of  the  cease-tire  provisions 
of  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  15  .luly  1948  and 
are  inciuisistent  with  the  Parties'  nbliiiatious  under  the 
(Jeneral  Armistice  Afireement  and  the  Charter; 

/••'iTprr.s'.'ic,'*  the  strongest  censure  of  that  action  which 
can  only  prejudice  the  chances  of  that  peaceful  settlement 
which  iioth  Parties  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  are 
bound  to  seek,  and  calls  upon  Israel  to  take  effective 
measures  to  prevent  all  such  actions  in  the  future; 

B. 

Takes  note  of  the  fact  that  there  is  substantial 
evidence  of  crossing  of  the  demarcation  line  by  unauthor- 
ized iKM-.sons  often  resulting  in  acts  of  violence  and  re- 
quests the  (iovernment  of  .lordan  to  continue  and 
sirenglhen  the  measures  which  they  are  already  taking 
to  iirevi'nl  such  crossings; 

Ifcciillx  to  the  Gdvernments  of  Israel  and  .lordan  their 
olili;.:!i(ioiis  under   Security  Council  resolutions  and   the 

'  Spon.sored  by  the  U.S.,  France,  and  the  U.K. ;  adopted 
on  Nov.  L'4  by  a  vote  of  9-0-2  (Lebanon,  U.S.S.R.). 
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General  Armistice  Agreement  to  prevent  all  acts  of  vio- 
lence on  either  side  of  the  demarcation  line; 

Calls  upon  the  Governments  of  Israel  and  Jordan  to 
ensure  the  effective  co-operation  of  local  security  forces; 


litical  freedom  for  all  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  whenever  conditions  are  such  that  their 
freedom  will  not  be  jeopardized  by  internal  or 
external  pressures. 


Reaffirms  that  it  is  essential  in  order  to  achieve  progress 
by  peaceful  means  toward  a  lasting  settlement  of  the 
issues  outstanding  between  them  that  the  Parties  abide 
by  their  ohlifjations  under  the  General  Armistice  Agree- 
ment and  the  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council; 

Emphasizes  the  obligation  of  the  Governments  of  Israel 
and  Jordan  to  co-operate  fully  with  the  Chief  of  Staff 
(if  tlie  Truce  Supervision  Organization; 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  consider  with  the 
Chief  of  Staff  the  best  ways  of  strengthening  the  Truce 
Supervision  Oi'ganization  and  to  furnish  such  additional 
personnel  and  assistance  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce 
Supervision  Organization  may  require  for  the  performance 
of  his  duties; 

Requests  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  to  report  within  three  months  to  the  Security 
Council  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  consider 
appropriate  on  compliance  with  and  enforcement  of  the 
General  Armistice  Agreements  with  particular  reference 
to  the  provisions  of  this  resolution,  and  taking  into  account 
any  agreement  reached  in  pursuance  of  the  request  by 
the  Government  of  Israel  for  the  convocation  of  a  con- 
ference under  Article  XII  of  the  General  Armistice 
Agreement  between  Israel  and  Jordan. 


U.S.  Relationship 
With  Puerto  Rico 

statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  i 

tJ.S./U.N.  press  release  dated  November  27 

The  United  States  is  proud  of  its  new  relation- 
ship with  Puerto  Rico  and  of  the  joint  contribution 
to  political  progress  which  our  two  peoples  have 
made.  While,  of  course,  I  strongly  favor  the  new 
status  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  self-governing  com- 
monwealth associated  with  the  United  States,  I 
am  not  here  to  review  the  facts  which  my  col- 
leagues, Mrs.  Bolton  and  Dr.  Fernos,  have  already 
explained  fully  to  the  Fourth  Committee.^ 

My  purpose  in  seeking  recognition  is  to  bring 
to  the  Assembly  the  following  important  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent that,  if  at  any  time  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Puerto  Rico  adopts  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
more  complete  or  even  absolute  independence,  he 
will  immediately  thereafter  recommend  to  Con- 
gress that  such  independence  be  granted.  The 
President  also  wishes  me  to  say  that  in  this  event 
he  would  welcome  Puerto  Rico's  adherence  to  the 
Rio  Pact  and  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  President's  statement  is  an  expression  of 

■  the  traditional  interest  which  the  United  States 

has  always  had  in  encouraging  and  promoting  po- 

'  Made  in  plenary  session  on  Nov.  27. 

'  Bulletin  of  Dec.  7,  1953,  p.  797.  For  documents  con- 
cerning the  cessation  of  transmission  of  information  on 
Puerto  Rico,  see  iUd.,  Apr.  20,  1953,  p.  585. 


Statement  by  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly' 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  dated  November  27 

The  resolution  which  has  just  been  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  is  very  gratifying  to  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  It  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  United 
Nations  share  our  view  that  the  Puerto  Rican  peo- 
ple have  freely  chosen  a  status  which  brings  them 
into  the  family  of  the  self-governing  peoples  of 
the  world. 

May  I,  on  behalf  of  both  Governments,  express 
our  appreciation  for  the  many  fine  tributes  which 
were  expressed  in  the  Fourth  Committee.  Espe- 
cially were  we  touched  by  the  warm  sentiments  of 
so  many  of  our  Latin  Ajnerican  neighbors.  Our 
mutual  friendship  and  understanding  with  them 
are  a  striking  indication  of  the  ever  growing  soli- 
darity of  the  Americas. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  pay  a  tribute  to  that  outstand- 
ing Puerto  Rican  statesman.  Governor  Luis  Muhoz 
Marin.  Under  his  leadership,  the  highly  cultured 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  making  a  splendid  con- 
tribution to  democracy  and  freedom.  In  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  his  administration  will  con- 
tinue to  protect  the  legitimate  rights  of  minority 
parties  and  the  cherished  freedoms  guaranteed  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  In  defense  of  these  ideals  Puerto  Rican 
soldiers  fought  for  the  United  Nations  in  Korea, 
and  we  can  be  confident  that  the  great  objectives  or 
the  United  Nations  will  nowhere  find  more  devoted 
support  than  in  Puerto  Rico. 


Text  of  Resolution  * 

U.N.  doe.  A/Resolutlon/151 
Dated  Nov.  SO,  1953 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  in  resolution  222  (III)  of  3  November 
1948,  the  General  Assembly,  while  welcoming  any  develop- 
ment of  self-government  in  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories, considers  it  essential  that  the  United  Nations  be  in- 
formed of  any  change  in  the  constitutional  status  of  any 
such  Territory  as  a  result  of  which  the  government 
responsible  for  the  transmission  under  Article  73  e  of 
the  Charter  of  information  in  respect  of  that  Territory 
thinks  it  unnecessary  or  inappropriate  to  continue  such 
a  practice, 

Havinfj  received  the  communications  dated  19  January 
and  20  March  1953  informing  the  United  Nations  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  as  a 
result  of  the  entry  into  force  on  25  July  1952  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Puerto  Rico,  and  stating  that,  in  consequence 
of  these  constitutional  changes,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  would  cease  to  transmit  infor- 
mation under  Article  73  e  of  the  Charter, 


"  Made  in  plenary  session  on  Nov.  27. 

*  Adopted  on  Nov.  27  by  a  vote  of  26-16-18. 


December   J  4,   1953 
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This  important  report  to  the  President  on  United  States-Latin 
American  Relations  results  from  several  months  of  general  studies 
and  consultations  with  public  and  private  leaders  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  a  fact-finding  trip  which  Dr.  Eisenhower,  in  the  capacity 
of  Special  Ambassador  and  Personal  Representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent, made  with  members  of  a  special  mission  during  the  period 
June  23-July  29,  1953,  to  the  South  American  republics  of  Vene- 
zuela, Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Uruguay,  Argen- 
tina, Paraguay,  and  Brazil. 

Dr.  Eisenhower's  report  discusses  the  importance  of  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States  to  each  other  economically,  mili- 
tarily, politically,  and  culturally  and  sets  forth  the  findings  of  the 
members  of  the  mission  regarding  basic  understanding,  mutual 
respect,  and  equality  of  states,  mutual  security,  common  goals,  and 
economic  development. 

The  conclusion  of  the  report  suggests  measures  for  strengthen- 
ing relations  between  our  country  and  the  friendly  neighboring 
nations  to  the  south. 


Our  Foreign  Policy  in  Latin  America 

pub.  5285        20  pages         15  cents 

Here  conveniently  printed  in  one  pamphlet  are  four  recent  state- 
ments on  our  foreign  policy  in  Latin  America : 

Falcdn  Dam — A  Monument  to  Inter-American  Cooperation — 
Address  by  the  President  at  the  dedication  of  Falcon  Dam, 
on  October  19,  1953. 

Inter-American  Cooperation  and  Hemisphere  Solidarity — 
Address  by  John  M.  Cabot,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs,  on  October  14,  1953. 

Strengthening  Inter-American  Ties — Address  by  John  M.  Cabot, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs, 
on  October  9,  1953. 

Economic  Growth  and  Human  Welfare  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere— Address  by  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Under  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  on  October  12,  1953. 
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Atomic  Power  for  Peace 


Address  hy  the  President ' 


When  Secretary-General  Hammarskjold's  invi- 
tation to  address  this  General  Assembly  reached 
me  in  Bermuda,  I  was  just  beginning  a  series  of 
conferences  with  the  Prime  Ministers  and  Foreign 
Ministers  of  Great  Britain  and  of  France.  Our 
subject  was  some  of  the  problems  that  beset  our 
world. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  Bermuda  Confer- 
ence, I  had  constantly  in  mind  that  ahead  of  me 
lay  a  great  honor.  That  honor  is  mine  today  as  I 
stand  here,  privileged  to  address  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  appreciate  the  distinc- 
tion of  addressing  you,  I  have  a  sense  of  exhilara- 
tion as  I  look  upon  this  Assembly. 

Never  before  in  historj'  has  so  much  hope  for 
so  many  people  been  gathered  together  in  a  single 
organization.  Your  deliberations  and  decisions 
during  these  somber  years  have  already  realized 
part  of  those  hopes. 

But  the  great  tests  and  the  great  accomplish- 
ments still  lie  ahead.  And  in  the  confident  expec- 
tation of  those  accomplishments,  I  would  use  the 
office  which,  for  the  time  being,  I  hold,  to  assure 
you  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
remain  steadfast  in  its  support  of  this  body.  This 
we  shall  do  in  the  conviction  that  you  will  provide 
a  great  share  of  the  wisdom,  the  courage,  and  the 
faith  which  can  bring  to  this  world  lasting  peace 
for  all  nations,  and  happiness  and  well  being  for 
all  men. 

Clearly,  it  would  not  be  fitting  for  me  to  take 
this  occasion  to  present  to  you  a  unilateral  Amer- 

'  Made  before  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Dec.  8 ;  also 
available  as  Department  of  State  publication  5314,  for 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  (10  cents). 
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ican  report  on  Bermuda.  Nevertheless,  I  assure 
you  that  in  our  deliberations  on  that  lovely  island 
we  sought  to  invoke  those  same  great  concepts  of 
universal  peace  and  human  dignity  which  are  so 
cleanly  etched  in  your  Charter. 

Neither  would  it  be  a  measure  of  this  great  op- 
portunity merely  to  recite,  however  hopefully, 
pious  platitudes. 

A  Danger  Shared  by  All 

I  therefore  decided  that  this  occasion  war- 
ranted my  saying  to  you  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  my  legisla- 
tive and  executive  associates  and  on  mine  for  a 
great  many  months — thoughts  I  had  originally 
planned  to  say  primarily  to  the  American  people. 

I  know  that  the  American  people  share  my  deep 
belief  that  if  a  danger  exists  in  the  world,  it  is  a 
danger  shared  by  all — and  equally,  that  if  hope 
exists  in  the  mind  of  one  nation,  that  hope  should 
be  shared  by  all. 

Finally,  if  there  is  to  be  advanced  any  proposal 
designed  to  ease  even  by  the  smallest  measure  the 
tensions  of  today's  world,  what  more  appropriate 
audience  could  there  be  than  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations? 

I  feel  impelled  to  speak  today  in  a  language 
that  in  a  sense  is  new — one  which  I,  who  have  spent 
so  much  of  my  life  in  the  military  profession, 
would  have  preferred  never  to  use. 

That  new  language  is  the  language  of  atomic 
warfare. 

The  atomic  age  has  moved  forward  at  such  a 
pace  that  every  citizen  of  the  world  should  have 
some  comprehension,  at  least  in  comparative 
terms,  of  the  extent  of  this  development,  of  the 
utmost  significance  to  every  one  of  us.    Clearly, 
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if  the  peoples  ot  the  world  are  to  conduct  an  in- 
telligent search  for  peace,  they  must  be  armed 
with  the  significant  facts  of  today's  existence. 

My  recital  of  atomic  danger  and  power  is  nec- 
essarily stated  in  United  States  tenns,  for  these 
are  the  only  incontrovertible  facts  that  I  know. 
I  need  hardly  point  out  to  this  Assembly,  however, 
that  this  subject  is  global,  not  merely  national  in 
character. 


The  Fearful  Potentials 

On  July  16,  1945,  the  United  States  set  off  the 
world's  first  atomic  explosion. 

Since  that  date  in  1945,  the  United  States  of 
America  has  conducted  42  test  explosions. 

Atomic  bombs  today  are  more  than  25  times  as 
powerful  as  the  weapons  with  which  the  atomic 
age  dawned,  while  hydrogen  weapons  are  in  the 
ranges  of  millions  of  tons  of  TNT  equivalent. 

Today,  the  United  States'  stockpile  of  atomic 
weapons,  which,  of  course,  increases  daily,  exceeds 
by  many  times  the  explosive  equivalent  of  the  total 
of  all  bombs  and  all  shells  that  came  from  every 
plane  and  every  gun  in  every  theatre  of  war  in  all 
of  the  years  of  World  War  II. 

A  single  air  group,  whether  afloat  or  land-based, 
can  now  deliver  to  any  reachable  target  a  destruc- 
tive cargo  exceeding  in  power  all  the  bombs  that 
fell  on  Britain  in  all  of  World  War  II. 

In  size  and  variety,  the  development  of  atomic 
weapons  has  been  no  less  remarkable.  The  de- 
velopment has  been  such  that  atomic  weapons  have 
virtually  achieved  conventional  status  within  our 
armed  services.  In  the  United  States,  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
are  all  capable  of  putting  this  weapon  to  military 
use. 

But  the  dread  secret,  and  the  fearful  engines  of 
atomic  might,  are  not  ours  alone. 

In  the  first  place,  the  secret  is  possessed  by  our 
friends  and  allies,  Great  Britain  and  Canada, 
wliose  scientific  genius  made  a  tremendous  contri- 
bution to  our  original  discoveries,  and  the  designs 
of  atomic  bombs. 

The  secret  is  also  known  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Unicm  has  informed  us  that,  over 
recent  years,  it  has  devoted  extensive  resources  to 
atflmic  weapons.  During  this  period,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  exploded  a  series  of  atomic  devices,  in- 


cluding at   least   one   involving  thermo-nuclear 
reactions. 

No  Monopoly  of  Atomic  Power 

If  at  one  time  the  United  States  possessed  what 
might  have  been  called  a  monopoly  of  atomic 
power,  that  monopoly  ceased  to  exist  several  years 
ago.  Therefore,  although  our  earlier  start  has  per- 
mitted us  to  accumulate  what  is  today  a  great 
quantitative  advantage,  the  atomic  realities  of 
today  comprehend  two  facts  of  even  greater  sig- 
nificance. 

First,  the  knowledge  now  possessed  by  several 
nations  will  eventually  be  shared  by  others — pos- 
sibly all  others. 

Second,  even  a  vast  superiority  in  numbers  of 
weapons,  and  a  consequent  capability  of  devastat- 
ing retaliation,  is  no  preventive,  of  itself,  against 
the  fearful  material  damage  and  toll  of  human 
lives  that  would  be  inflicted  by  surprise  aggi-ession. 

The  free  world,  at  least  dimly  aware  of  these 
facts,  has  naturally  embarked  on  a  large  program 
of  warning  and  defense  systems.  That  program 
will  be  accelerated  and  expanded. 

But  let  no  one  think  that  the  expenditure  of  vast 
sums  for  weapons  and  systems  of  defense  can 
guarantee  absolute  safety  for  the  cities  and  citizens 
of  any  nation.  The  awful  aritlmietic  of  the 
atomic  bomb  does  not  permit  of  any  such  easy 
solution.  Even  against  the  most  powerful  de- 
fense, an  aggressor  in  possession  of  the  effective 
minimum  number  of  atomic  bombs  for  a  surprise 
attack  could  probably  place  a  sufficient  number  of 
his  bombs  on  the  chosen  targets  to  cause  hideous 
ihunage. 

Should  such  an  atomic  attack  be  launched 
against  the  United  States,  our  reactions  would  be 
swift  and  resolute.  But  for  me  to  say  that  the  de- 
fense capabilities  of  the  United  States  are  such 
that  they  could  inflict  terrible  losses  upon  an  ag- 
gressor— for  me  to  say  that  the  retaliation  capa- 
bilities of  the  United  States  are  so  great  that  such 
an  aggressor's  land  would  be  laid  waste — all  this, 
while  fact,  is  not  the  true  expression  of  the  purpose 
and  the  hope  of  the  United  States. 

To  pause  there  would  be  to  confirm  the  hopeless 
finality  of  a  belief  that  two  atomic  colossi  are 
doomed  nuilevolently  to  eye  each  other  indefinitely 
across  a  trembling  world.  To  stop  there  would 
be  to  accept  helplessly  the  probability  of  civiliza- 
tion destroyed — the  anniliilation  of  (he  irreplace- 
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able  heritage  of  mankind  handed  down  to  us  from 
generation  to  generation — and  the  condemnation 
of  mankind  to  begin  all  over  again  the  age-old 
struggle  upward  from  savagery  toward  decency, 
and  right,  and  justice. 

Surely  no  sane  member  of  the  human  race  could 
discover  victory  in  such  desolation.  Could  anyone 
wish  his  name  to  be  coupled  by  histoi'y  with  such 
human  degradation  and  destruction. 

Occasional  pages  of  history  do  record  the  faces 
of  the  "Great  Destroyers"  but  the  whole  book  of 
history  reveals  mankind's  never-ending  quest  for 
peace,  and  mankind's  God-given  capacity  to  build. 

It  is  with  the  book  of  history,  and  not  with  iso- 
lated pages,  that  the  United  States  will  ever  wish 
to  be  identified.  My  country  wants  to  be  con- 
structive, not  destructive.  It  wants  agreements, 
not  wars,  among  nations.  It  wants  itself  to  live 
in  freedom,  and  in  the  confidence  that  the  people 
of  every  other  nation  enjoy  equally  the  right  of 
choosing  their  own  way  of  life. 

No  Idle  Words  or  Shallow  Visions 

So  my  country's  purpose  is  to  help  us  move  out 
of  the  dark  chamber  of  horrors  into  the  light,  to 
find  a  way  by  which  the  minds  of  men,  the  hopes 
of  men,  the  souls  of  men  everywhere,  can  move 
forward  toward  peace  and  happiness  and  well 
being. 

In  this  quest,  I  know  that  we  must  not  lack 
patience. 

I  know  that  in  a  world  divided,  such  as  ours 
today,  salvation  cannot  be  attained  by  one  dra- 
matic act. 

I  know  that  many  steps  will  have  to  be  taken 
over  many  months  before  the  world  can  look  at 
itself  one  day  and  truly  realize  that  a  new  climate 
of  mutually  peaceful  confidence  is  abroad  in  the 
world. 

But  I  know,  above  all  else,  that  we  must  start 
to  take  these  steps — NOW. 

The  United  States  and  its  allies.  Great  Britain 
and  France,  have  over  the  past  months  tried  to 
take  some  of  these  steps.  Let  no  one  say  that  we 
shun  the  conference  table. 

On  the  record  has  long  stood  the  request  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Soviet  Union  the  problems  of  a 
divided  Germany. 

On  that  record  has  long  stood  the  request  of 
the  same  three  nations  to  negotiate  an  Austrian 
State  Treaty. 


On  the  same  record  still  stands  the  request  of  the 
United  Nations  to  negotiate  the  problems  of 
Korea. 

Most  recently,  we  have  received  from  the  Soviet 
Union  what  is  in  effect  an  expression  of  willing- 
ness to  hold  a  Four  Power  Meeting.  Along  with 
our  allies.  Great  Britain  and  France,  we  were 
pleased  to  see  that  this  note  did  not  contain  the 
unacceptable  pre-conditions  previously  put  for- 
ward. 

As  you  already  know  from  our  joint  Bermuda 
communique,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France  have  agi-eed  promptly  to  meet  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  ap- 
proaches this  conference  with  hopeful  sincerity. 
We  will  bend  every  effort  of  our  minds  to  the 
single  purpose  of  emerging  from  that  conference 
with  tangible  results  toward  peace — the  only  true 
way  of  lessening  international  tension. 

We  never  have,  we  never  will,  propose  or  sug- 
gest that  the  Soviet  Union  surrender  what  is  right- 
fully theirs. 

We  will  never  say  that  the  peoples  of  Russia 
are  an  enemy  with  whom  we  have  no  desire  ever 
to  deal  or  mingle  in  friendly  and  fruitful  rela- 
tionship. 

On  the  contrary,  we  hope  that  this  Conference 
may  initiate  a  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  will  eventually  bring  about  a  free  inter- 
mingling of  the  peoples  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West — the  one  sure,  human  way  of  developing  the 
understanding  required  for  confident  and  peaceful 
relations. 

Instead  of  the  discontent  which  is  now  settling 
upon  Eastern  Germany,  occupied  Austria,  and  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  we  seek  a  harmonious 
family  of  free  European  nations,  with  none  a 
threat  to  the  other,  and  least  of  all  a  threat  to  the 
peoples  of  Russia. 

Beyond  the  turmoil  and  strife  and  misery  of 
Asia,  we  seek  peaceful  opportunity  for  these  peo- 
ples to  develop  their  natural  resources  and  to 
elevate  their  lives. 

These  are  not  idle  words  or  shallow  visions.  Be- 
hind them  lies  a  story  of  nations  lately  come  to 
independence,  not  as  a  result  of  war,  but  through 
free  grant  or  peaceful  negotiation.  There  is  a 
record,  already  written,  of  assistance  gladly  given 
by  nations  of  the  West  to  needy  peoples,  and  to 
those  suffering  the  temporary  effects  of  famine, 
drought,  and  natural  disaster. 
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These  are  deeds  of  peace.  They  speak  more 
loudly  than  promises  or  protestations  of  peaceful 
intent. 


For  the  Benefit  of  Mankind 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  rest  either  upon  the  reitera- 
tion of  past  proposals  or  the  restatement  of  past 
deeds.  The  gravity  of  the  time  is  such  that  every 
new  avenue  of  peace,  no  matter  how  dimly  dis- 
cernible, should  be  explored. 

There  is  at  least  one  new  avenue  of  peace  which 
has  not  yet  been  well  explored — an  avenue  now 
laid  out  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  its  resolution  of  November  28,  1953,^  this 
General  Assembly  suggested — and  I  quote — "tliat 
the  Disarmament  Commission  study  the  desira- 
bility of  establishing  a  subconmiittee  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  Powers  principally  in- 
volved, which  should  seek  in  private  an  acceptable 
solution  .  .  .  and  report  on  such  a  solution  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  to  the  Security  Council 
not  later  than  1  September  1954." 

The  United  States,  heeding  the  suggestion  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  is 
instantly  prepared  to  meet  privately  with  such 
other  countries  as  may  be  "principally  involved," 
to  seek  ''an  acceptable  solution"  to  the  atomic 
armaments  race  which  overshadows  not  only  the 
peace,  but  the  very  life,  of  the  world. 

We  shall  carry  into  these  private  or  diplomatic 
talks  a  new  conception. 

The  United  States  would  seek  more  than  the 
mere  reduction  or  elimination  of  atomic  materials 
for  military  purposes. 

It  is  not  enough  to  take  this  weapon  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers.  It  must  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  will  know  how  to  strip  its 
military  casing  and  adapt  it  to  the  arts  of  peace. 

The  United  States  knows  that  if  the  fearful 
trend  of  atomic  military  buildup  can  be  reversed, 
this  greatest  of  destructive  forces  can  be  developed 
into  a  great  boon,  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

Tlie  United  States  knows  that  peaceful  power 
from  atomic  energy  is  no  dream  of  the  future. 
That  capability,  already  proved,  is  here — now — 
today.  Who  can  doubt,  if  the  entire  body  of  the 
world's   scientists   and   engineers   had   adequate 

"  UuLLETiN  of  Dec.  14,  1953,  p.  838. 
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amounts  of  fissionable  material  with  which  to  test 
and  develop  their  ideas,  that  this  capability  would 
rapidly  be  transformed  into  universal,  efiicient, 
and  economic  usage. 

To  hasten  the  day  when  fear  of  the  atom  will 
begin  to  disappear  from  the  minds  of  people,  and 
the  governments  of  the  East  and  West,  there  are 
certain  steps  that  can  be  taken  now. 

Proposal  for  Joint  Atomic  Contributions 

I  therefore  make  the  following  proposals : 
The  Governments  principally  involved,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  elementai-y  prudence,  to  begin 
now  and  continue  to  make  joint  contributions  from 
their  stockpiles  of  normal  uranium  and  fissionable 
materials  to  an  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  We  would  expect  that  such  an  agency 
would  be  set  up  under  the  aegis  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  ratios  of  contributions,  the  procedures  and 
other  details  would  properly  be  within  the  scope 
of  the  "private  conversations"  I  have  referred  to 
earlier. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  undertake 
these  explorations  in  good  faith.  Any  partner  of 
the  United  States  acting  in  the  same  good  faith 
will  find  the  United  States  a  not  unreasonable  or 
ungenerous  associate. 

Undoubtedly  initial  and  early  contributions  to 
this  plan  would  be  small  in  quantity.  However, 
the  proposal  has  the  great  virtue  that  it  can  be 
undertaken  without  the  irritations  and  mutual 
suspicions  incident  to  any  attempt  to  set  up  a 
completely  acceptable  system  of  world-wide  in- 
spection and  control. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Agency  could  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  impounding,  storage,  and  protec- 
tion of  the  contributed  fissionable  and  other 
materials.  The  ingenuity  of  our  scientists  will 
provide  special  safe  conditions  under  which  such 
a  bank  of  fissionable  nuxtcrial  can  be  nuule  essen- 
tially immune  to  surprise  seizure. 

The  more  important  responsibility  of  this 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  would  be  to  devise  meth- 
ods whereby  this  fissionable  material  would  be 
allocated  to  serve  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  man- 
kind. Experts  would  be  mobilized  to  apply  atomic 
energy  to  the  needs  of  agriculture,  medicine,  and 
other  peaceful  activities.  A  special  purpose  would 
be  to  provide  abundant  electrical  energy  in  the 
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power-starved  areas  of  the  world.  Thus  the  con- 
tributing powers  would  be  dedicating  some  of  their 
strength  to  serve  the  needs  rather  than  the  fears 
of  mankind. 

The  United  States  would  be  more  than  willing — 
it  would  be  proud  to  take  up  with  others  "prin- 
cipally involved"  the  development  of  plans  where- 
by such  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy  would  be 
expedited. 

Of  those  "principally  involved"  the  Soviet 
Union  must,  of  course,  be  one. 

Out  of  Fear  and  Into  Peace 

I  would  be  prepared  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  with  every  expectation 
of  approval,  any  such  plan  that  would : 

First — encourage  world-wide  investigation  into 
the  most  effective  peacetime  uses  of  fissionable 
materia],  and  with  the  certainty  that  they  had  all 
the  material  needed  for  the  conduct  of  all  experi- 
ments that  were  appropriate; 

Second — begin  to  diminish  the  potential  destruc- 
tive power  of  the  world's  atomic  stockpiles ; 

Third — allow  all  peoples  of  all  nations  to  see 
that,  in  this  enlightened  age,  the  great  powers  of 
the  earth,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  are 
interested  in  human  aspirations  first,  rather  than 
in  building  up  the  armaments  of  war ; 

Fourth — open  up  a  new  channel  for  peaceful 
discussion,  and  initiate  at  least  a  new  approach 
to  the  many  difficult  problems  that  must  be  solved 
in  both  private  and  public  conversations,  if  the 
world  is  to  shake  off  the  inertia  imposed  by  fear, 
and  is  to  make  positive  progress  toward  peace. 

Against  the  dark  background  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  the  United  States  does  not  wish  merely  to 
present  strength,  but  also  the  desire  and  the  hope 
for  peace. 

The  coming  months  will  be  fraught  with  fateful 
decisions.  In  this  Assembly ;  in  the  capitals  and 
military  headquarters  of  the  world ;  in  the  hearts 
of  men  everywhere,  be  they  governors  or  governed, 
may  they  be  the  decisions  which  will  lead  this 
world  out  of  fear  and  into  peace. 

To  the  making  of  these  fateful  decisions,  the 
United  States  pledges  before  you — and  therefore 
before  the  world — its  determination  to  help  solve 
the  fearful  atomic  dilemma — to  devote  its  entire 
heart  and  mind  to  find  the  way  by  which  the  mi- 
raculous inventiveness  of  man  shall  not  be  dedi- 
cated to  his  death,  but  consecrated  to  his  life. 


Soviet  Reaction  to 
U.S.  Atomic  Proposal 

Statement  hy  James  C.  Hagerty 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  10 

We  do  not  believe  that  immediate  reactions  to 
President  Eisenhower's  atomic  proposal  neces- 
saril}'  represent  the  considered  decision  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  After  all,  the  President  al- 
ways recognized  that  his  suggestion  would  require 
thoughtful  study.  Therefore  any  24-hour  re- 
actions by  Soviet  officials  or  by  Soviet  propaganda 
media  cannot  be  accepted  as  anything  more  than 
stopgap  interim  statements.^  We  are  still  very 
hopeful  that  the  Soviet  leaders  will  recognize  the 
President's  proposal  for  what  it  is — a  serious  and 
feasible  first  step  toward  atomic  peace. 


Leaders  of  U.S.,  U.K.,  France 
Meet  in  Bermuda 

Text  of  Communique 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  President 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  French  Eepub- 
lic,  accompanied  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
three  countries,  met  in  Bermuda  from  the  4th  to 
7th  of  December,  1953.  At  their  meeting  they  dis- 
cussed their  policies  regarding  many  parts  of  the 
world  where  their  countries  have  obligations.    On 


'  On  Dec.  9  a  Moscow  Radio  political  commentator,  Boris 
Leontyev,  had  said  :  "It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  does 
not  want  to  bring  about  an  international  detente.  The 
warmongering  speech  of  President  Eisenhower  and  the 
attitude  adopted  in  the  United  Nations  by  the  United 
States  delegation  proves  this  sufficiently." 

On  Dec.  12  the  Moscow  Radio  broadcast  the  following 
statement  by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry: 

"On  December  7  Mr.  Bohlen,  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  visited  Vyacheslav  Mikhailovich  Molo- 
tov,  U.S.S.R.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  told  him  of 
a  speech  to  be  made  December  8  by  President  Eisenhower 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  ques- 
tion of  atomic  armaments. 

"On  behalf  of  his  government,  the  Ambassador  requested 
that  attention  be  given  to  proposals  which  would  be  made 
in  the  speech  of  the  United  States  President. 

"Having  thanked  the  Ambassador  for  the  information, 
V.  M.  Molotov  said  the  question  of  atomic  weapons  was  a 
very  important  matter  and  that  the  Soviet  government 
would  give  the  speech  of  the  United  States  President  on 
that  question  .serious  attention,  as  it  had  done  in  similar 
cases  in  the  past. 

"On  December  9,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  V.  M.  Molotov, 
Mr.  Bohlen  sent  excerpts  from  the  above  speech  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower." 
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the  conclusion  of  the  Conference  they  issued  the 
following  statement: 

I. 

Our  meetings  symbolized  and  confirmed  the 
unity  of  purpose  of  our  three  countries.  We  found 
ourselves  in  accord  on  our  analysis  of  the  problems 
confronting  us  and  have  agreed  on  various  meas- 
ures essential  for  their  Kolution. 

Confident  that  our  united  strength  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  peace  and  security  we  are  resolved 
to  maintain  our  joint  efforts  to  perfect  it.  If  the 
danger  of  aggression  now  appears  less  imminent, 
we  attribute  this  to  the  mounting  strength  of  the 
free  world  and  the  firmness  of  its  policies. 

We  shall  remain  resolute  in  maintaining  our 
solidarity  and  vigilant  against  efforts  to  divide  us. 

With  their  material  and  moral  resources  we  are 
confident  that  the  free  peoples  can  provide  both 
for  their  security  and  for  their  well  being.  We 
dedicate  ourselves  to  work  together  towards  these 
ends. 

II. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  and  will  remain 
the  foundation  of  our  common  policy.  We  dis- 
cussed means  of  developing  the  defensive  capacity 
of  our  Alliance.  Lord  I&may,  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation, 
was  present  at  the  conversations  on  this  subject. 

In  the  continuing  development  of  a  United  Eu- 
rope, including  Germany,  we  see  the  best  means 
of  achieving  greater  prosperity,  security  and  sta- 
bility for  its  free  peoples.  We  reaffirmed  that  the 
European  Defence  Community  is  needed  to  assure 
the  defensive  capacity  of  the  Atlantic  Community 
of  which  it  will  be  an  integi-al  part.  Within  this 
framework  it  will  ensure  intimate  and  durable 
cooperation  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
United  States  forces  and  the  forces  of  the  Euro- 
pean Defence  Community  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  The  French  Minister  of  Foi-eign  Affairs 
explained  the  problems  facing  his  Govei-nment  in 
regard  to  the  European  Defence  Community. 

We  cannot  accept  as  justified  or  permanent  the 
present  division  of  Europe.  Our  hope  is  that  in 
due  course  peaceful  means  will  be  foimd  to  enable 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  again  to  play 
their  part  as  free  nations  in  a  free  Europe. 

III. 

Our  three  Governments  will  lose  no  opportunity 
for  easing  the  tensions  that  beset  the  world  and  for 
reassuring  all  nations  that  they  have  no  cause  to 
fear  that  the  strength  of  the  West  will  be  invoked 
in  any  cause  of  wrongful  violence.  On  the  con- 
trary it  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  United 
Nations  Organisation,  wliicJi  we  serve,  that  the 
guarantees  against  aggi'ession  shall  be  universal 
in  their  application. 

We  are  confident  that  if  we  remain  strong, 
united  and  steadfast  it  will  become  possible  grad- 
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ually  to  solve  the  stubborn  problems  which  have 
too  long  been  unsettled. 

In  this  spirit  we  have  examined  the  latest  note 
from  the  Soviet  Government.  We  approved  the 
text  of  our  replies,  which  should  lead  to  an  early 
meeting  of  the  four  Foreign  Ministers.  Our  hope 
is  that  this  meeting  will  make  progi-ess  towards 
the  reunification  of  Germany  in  freedom  and  the 
conclusion  of  an  Austrian  State  Treaty  and  thus 
towards  the  solution  of  other  major  international 
problems. 

IV. 

We  reviewed  the  situation  in  the  Far  East.  The 
immediate  object  of  our  policy  continues  to  be  the 
convening  of  the  political  conference  provided  for 
in  the  Korean  Armistice  agreement.  This  would 
provide  the  means  for  reaching  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  Korean  question  and  for  making  prog- 
ress in  restoring  more  normal  conditions  in  the 
Far  East  and  South  East  Asia. 

In  Indo-China  we  salute  the  valiant  forces  of 
France  and  of  the  three  Associated  States  of  Indo- 
China  fighting  within  the  French  Union  to  pro- 
tect the  independence  of  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Viet- 
Nam.  We  recognise  the  vital  importance  of  their 
contribution  to  the  defence  of  the  free  world.  We 
will  continue  to  work  together  to  restore  peace  and 
stability  in  this  area. 

V. 

Our  meetings  have  reinforced  our  solidarity, 
strengthened  our  resolve,  and  fortified  our  hopes. 
Confident  in  our  common  purposes  and  united  in 
our  views  we  shall  persevere  in  our  policies,  whose 
sole  aim  is  to  foster  and  assure  peace. 


Western  Allies  Propose  That 
Four  Powers  Meet  in  January 

U.S.  Note  of  December  8 

I'ress  release  655  dated  December  8 

Folloitnng  i.H  the  text  of  a  note  approved  hy 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  a7\d  France,  meeting  at  Ber- 
muda, irhieh  U.S.  Ambassador  Charles  E.  liohlen, 
an  behalf  of  the  United  States,  delivered  to  the  So- 
viet Foreign  Ministry  on  Dere7nber  S.  His  British 
and  French  colleagues  delivered  identical  notes 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  governments. 

The  United  States  Government  is  glad  to  learn 
from  the  Soviet  (Jovernnieut's  note  of  November 
•_'(■)  that  it  is  now  pi'epured  to  take  part  in  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  King- 
iloin.  United  States,  France  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
I(  is  its  hope  that  this  meeting  will  lead  towards 
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I  the  reunification  of  Germany  in  freedom  and  to 
'    the  conclusion  of  an  Austrian  State  Treaty. 

The  United  States  Government  is  confident  that 
real  progress  towards  the  settlement  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  questions,  which  are  especially 
urgent,  will  contribute  to  the  solution  of  other 
major  international  problems,  including  that  of 
European  security.  In  this  connection,  the  United 
States  Government  reaffirms  that  the  voluntary 
association  of  the  free  countries  of  the  Atlantic 
alliance  and  the  actions  of  certain  European  states 
for  developing  their  prosperity  and  ensuring  their 
joint  security  are  exclusively  defensive  and  a  col- 
lective contribution  to  peace. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  stated  its  desire  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  a  five-power  conference. 
Tlae  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  four  Foreign 
Ministers  will  enable  any  participating  govern- 
ment to  state  its  views  on  this  question. 

The  United  States  Government,  having  con- 
sulted with  the  German  Federal  Government  and 
the  German  authorities  in  Berlin,  proposes  that 
the  meeting  of  the  four  Foreign  Ministers  should 
begin  on  January  4,  1954,  in  the  building  which 
was  used  by  the  Allied  Control  Council  in  Berlin. 

Soviet  Note  of  November  26 

[Unofficial  translation] 

The  Soviet  Government  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the 
note  of  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  of  November  16, 
10.53,  which  is  an  answer  to  the  Soviet  Government's  note 
of  November  3.' 

The  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  alleges  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.S.S.R.  has  refused  its  proposal  for  a  con- 
ference of  the  Ministers  of  Foreifcn  Affairs  on  the  most 
urgent  international  problems.  Such  an  allegation  does 
not  correspond  with  reality,  and  it  is  in  clear  contradic- 
tion with  what  was  said  by  the  Soviet  Government  in  its 
note  of  November  3. 

As  is  known,  in  this  note  the  Soviet  Government  not 
only  did  not  refuse  the  proposal  for  a  convocation  of  a 
conference  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  most 
urgent  international  problems,  but  on  the  contrary  it 
again  affirmed  its  favorable  attitude  toward  a  convocation 
of  such  a  conference  although  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.S.S.R.  did  not  coincide  with  the  proposal 
of  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A. 

The  Soviet  Government  propo.sed  the  calling  of  a  con- 
ference of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  at  that 
meeting : 

"1.  To  examine  measures  for  the  reduction  of  tension 
in  international  relations  with  participation  of  the  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
England,  France,  the  Chinese  Peoples'  Republic,  and  the 
Soviet  Union ; 

"2.  To  consider  the  German  que.stion,  including  all  the 
proposals  advanced  during  the  course  of  the  preparations 
for  the  conference  with  the  participation  of  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary  to  recall 
that  it  has  repeatedly  advanced  its  proposal  for  a  con- 
vocation  of  a   conference  of   the   Ministers   of   Foreign 


'  For  texts,  see  Bulleti.\  of  Nov.  30,  1953,  p.  745. 
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Affairs  during  the  course  of  recent  months,  i.  e.,  August  4, 
September  28,  November  3. 

Thus  the  Soviet  Government  has  consistently  insisted 
on  a  convocation  of  a  conference  of  the  Ministers  of  For- 
eign .\ffairs  for  the  examination  of  the  general  question 
concerning  measures  for  lessening  tension  in  international 
relations  and  especially  the  German  question,  the  decision 
of  which  is  connected  in  the  closest  fashion  with  assuring 
security  in  Europe  and,  consequently,  with  lessening  ten- 
sion in  the  international  situation.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment at  the  present  time  still  considers  the  convocation 
of  such  a  conference  necessary.  Such  a  conference,  ac- 
cording to  the  Soviet  Government's  opinion,  should  not  be 
confined  in  advance  to  examination  of  any  one  question 
but  should  actually  he  able  to  examine  the  most  urgent 
international  problems. 

The  Soviet  Government's  proposal  for  the  convocation 
of  a  conference  with  participation  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.A.,  England,  France,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  for  the  exami- 
nation of  measures  for  lessening  tension  in  international 
relations,  and  also  with  the  participation  of  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.A.,  England,  France,  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  for  consideration  of  the  German  question, 
was  advanced  with  one  general  aim — to  contribute  to  the 
easing  of  international  tension  and,  in  particular,  to  as- 
suring stable  .security  in  Europe,  which  requires  a  defini- 
tive settlement  of  the  German  problem. 

The  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  also  speaks  of  its  desire 
for  lessening  international  tension  and  also  mentions  as 
the  most  urgent  questions  the  German  problem,  the  con- 
clusion of  an  Austrian  state  treaty,  and  cooperation  in  the 
convocation  of  a  political  conference  in  Korea.  Even  the 
listing  of  the  above-mentioned  problems  shows  that  the 
Government  of  the  U.S.A.  regards  the  specific  questions 
concerning  Europe  as  well  as  the  questions  concerning 
Asia  as  among  the  most  urgent  international  problems 
suitable  for  consideration  at  a  Conference  of  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Inasmuch  as  the  U.S.  Government  has  recognized  that 
at  a  conference  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  it  is 
also  appropriate  to  examine  those  problems  which  concern 
the  situation  in  Asia,  then  it  follows  that  the  participation 
of  the  Chinese  People's  Reiiublic,  together  with  the  other 
four  great  powers,  in  the  examination  and  settlement  of 
such  type  of  problems  is  completely  natural  and  necessary. 
In  addition,  there  is  no  basis  to  deny  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  time  has  become  ripe  for  the  examination  of  measures 
for  the  lessening  of  tension  in  the  international  situation 
as  a  whole,  towards  which  the  persistent  efforts  of  the 
Soviet  Government  are  directed  as  well,  and  this  means 
that  a  conference  with  the  participation  of  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.A.,  Enghind,  France,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  is  a  matter 
which  must  not  be  put  off. 

It  is  exactly  because  the  examination  of  the  question 
of  measures  for  easing  the  international  situation  as  a 
whole  is  not  only  an  urgent  necessity  but  is  also  not  to  be 
postponed  that  the  Soviet  Government  has  considered  and 
considers  it  neces.sary  to  convoke  a  conference  with  the 
particiiiation  of  all  the  great  powers  without  any  excep- 
tion whatsoever.  As  the  U.S.  Government  states  that  it 
also  is  pursuing  the  aim  of  contributing  to  the  easing  of 
international  tension,  obstacles  to  a  convocation  of  a  con- 
ference of  the  five  powers,  the  U.S.A.,  England,  France, 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  Chinese  People's  Republic,  should 
disappear.  From  this  is  also  evident  the  whole  baseless- 
ness of  the  objections  contained  in  the  note  of  November 
16  on  the  question  at  hand. 

The  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  reaffirms  the  position 
stated  in  its  note  of  November  3  concerning  a  meeting  of 
Foreign  Ministers. 

In  addition  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  again  states 
that  plans  for  the  creation  of  the  so-called  "European 
army,"  opening  the  door  to  the  rebirth  of  German  mili- 
tarism and  the  remilitarization  of  Western  Germany  to- 
gether with  the  creation  of  foreign  military  bases  on  the 
territory  of  a  number  of  European  states  which  creates  a 
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threat  to  the  security  of  other  European  states,  are  in- 
compatible with  the  interests  of  security  in  Euroix". 

The  Soviet  Government  rejects  as  without  any  founda- 
tion the  statement  contained  in  the  note  of  tlie  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment of  November  10  alleKinK  that  tlie  negative  atti- 
tude of  the  Soviet  Union  toward  the  creation  of  a  Euro- 
pean army  represents  a  demand  for  "the  abandonment  by 
the  U.S.,  U.K.  and  France  of  all  their  plans  to  .safeguard 
their  own  security"  although  the  jxisition  which  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  stated  in  no  way  touches  on  the  question  of 
the  military  forces  of  these  states.  Eiiually  unfounded  is 
the  statement  clearly  made  for  propaganda  purposes  al- 
leging that  "a  defenseless  Western  Europe  appears  to  be 
the  price  demanded  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  participation 
in  a  conference." 

As  is  well  known,  an  attempt  is  being  made  under  the 
label  of  "a  European  army"  to  create  an  army  of  six 
states:  France,  Western  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Nether- 
lands, and  Luxembourg.  Con.sequently,  this  plan  envisages 
the  creation  of  an  army  of  a  narrow  groupement  of  Euro- 
pean states  which  does  not  include  the  majority  of 
European  countries.  Moreover,  the  principal  purpose  of 
creating  a  European  army  is  to  make  possible  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  a  regular  army  in  Western  Germany,  with  a 
West  German  .\rmy  included  as  a  basic  military  force  in 
the  above-mentioned  European  army.  The  creation  of  a 
European  army  is  being  supported  in  every  way  by  former 
Hitlerites  and  other  German  revanchists  who  in  order  to 
serve  their  aggressive  purpose  are  striving  to  prepare  the 
unleashing  of  a  new  war  and  involve  in  it  not  only  the 
German  i>eople  but  also  the  other  peoples  of  Europe  since 
the  creation  of  a  I-Iuropean  army  will  be  forced  on  them. 

The  danger  of  carrying  out  this  plan  of  creating  a  Euro- 
pean army  must  be  understandable  to  all  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  including  the  peoples  of  those  countries  which  are 
now  being  involved  in  the  creation  of  this  army,  since  it 
is  clear  that  under  the  cover  of  the  so-called  "European 
army"  the  army  of  German  militarism  is  being  revived. 
The  creation  of  a  European  army  can  mean  nothinsr  but 
the  creation  of  an  aggressive  groupment  of  several  Euro- 
pean states  which,  relying  on  armed  forces  and  including 
in  its  composition  the  West  German  revanchists  army,  will 
set  itself  in  opposition  to  a  whole  series  of  other  European 
states:  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
other  countries.  By  the  .same  token  the  plan  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  European  army  can  in  no  way  assist  the  strength- 
ening of  peace  in  Europe.  Such  a  plan  includes  setting 
one  part  of  Europe  against  the  other  part  of  Europe.  It 
cannot  lead  to  lessening  tension  in  international  relations 
but,  on  the  contrary,  will  contribiite  to  inflaming  contra- 
dictions between  the  countries  of  Europe  and  thereby  in- 
creasing the  danger  of  a  new  military  adventure.  Thus, 
the  creation  of  a  European  army  unleashing  the  forces  of 
German  militarism,  most  dangerous  for  peace  in  Europe, 
will  contain  a  threat  of  a  new  world  war  which  the  peace- 
loving  peoples  of  the  whole  world  cannot  fail  to  take  into 
account. 

In  opposing  the  so-called  "Euroiiean  army"  the  Soviet 
Union  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  the  creation  of  such 
an  army  can  in  no  way  conlrilmte  to  strengthening  of 
security  in  Europe  but  rather,  inevitably,  will  lead  to  con- 
trary results.  Nor  does  the  creation  of  such  an  army  have 
anything  in  common  with  the  desire  not  to  permit  a 
"defenseless  Western  Europe,"  which,  moreover,  no  one 
is  threatening. 

The  guaranteeing  of  the  security  of  Western  European 
countries  will  be  firm  if  it  is  based  not  on  setting  cotuUries 
of  Western  ICurope  off  against  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
but  on  obtaining  concord  of  the  efforts  of  all  European 
countries  in  regard  to  assuring  security  in  Europe.  These 
efforts  can  and  must  be  ba.sed  on  obligations  i)reviously 
as.sumed  by  the  states  concerned,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
prevent  new  acts  of  aggression  in  Europe. 

In  opposing  tbe<Teation  of  a  European  army  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  acting  in  the  interests  of  forestalling  a  threat  of 
new  war  and,  consequently,  In  the  Interests  of  securing  a 
real  peace  in  Europe. 
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The  Soviet  Union  is  ready  to  exert  all  efforts  together 
with  the  other  countries  of  Euroi)e  to  cooperate  in  assur- 
ing European  security  by  means  of  approjiriate  agreement 
between  all  the  countries  of  Europe  independeutly  of  their 
social  structure.  Security  can  be  fully  guaranteed  tor  all 
European  countries  if  the  efforts  of  all  European  states 
and  other  states  interested  in  this  will  make  their  efforts 
conform  to  these  specific  purpo.ses.  This  also  requires 
that  the  solution  of  the  German  problem,  which  has  very 
important  significance  for  the  strengthening  of  security 
in  I'^urope,  will  be  carried  out  in  the  interests  of  reestab- 
lishing the  unity  and  independence  of  Germany  as  a 
democratic  and  peace-loving  state. 

The  foregoing  i)ermits  the  conclusion  that  inasmuch  as 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
U.S.S.R,  are  striving  for  the  reinforcement  of  peace  and 
international  security  they  must  be  interested  in  the 
urgent  examination  of  the  questions  of  measures  for  the 
reduction  of  tension  in  international  alTairs  in  general, 
as  well  as  in  the  specific  examination  of  questions  con- 
cerning security  in  Europe  and  the  consequent  resolution 
of  the  German  problem.  This  was  also  the  substance  of 
the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Government  in  its  note  of 
November  3. 

Since,  however,  the  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  also  with 
England  and  France,  has  not  led,  up  to  the  present  time, 
to  the  establishment  of  a  common  viewpoint  in  regard  to 
the  above-mentioned  proposal,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
this  question  at  an  appropriate  meeting  of  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  this  connection,  the  Soviet  (Jovern- 
ment  has  taken  into  consideration  the  statement  contained 
in  the  note  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
November  16  to  the  effect  that  its  participation  in  a  con- 
ference of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  U.S.S.R.,  England,  and  France  is 
not  connected  with  any  conditions  of  a  preliminary  char- 
acter. Similar  statements  were  made  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  England  and  France.  Being  guided  by  the 
desire  to  cooperate  in  the  speedy  settlement  of  urgent  in- 
ternational problems,  the  Soviet  Government  expresses 
its  readiness  to  take  part  in  a  meeting  of  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  England,  and  France. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary  to  declare 
that,  in  the  light  of  the  considerations  set  forth  above,  at 
this  meeting  there  will  be  brought  up  by  it  the  question 
of  the  convocation  in  the  near  future  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  Slates  of  Amer- 
ica, England,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic  for  the  purjMjse  of  reducing  tension  in  interna- 
tional relations.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
a  suitable  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
four  powers  could  be  the  city  of  Berlin.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
eriuncnt  has  sent  similar  notes  also  to  the  Governments  of 
England  and  France. 


Meeting  of  NATO  Ministers 

statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  < 

I  am  leaviiio;  for  Paris  to  attetid  a  iiieetinp  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  14  X.\to  coimlrios.  Secretary 
Iliimphre}',  Secretary  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Stassen 
will  also  be  tliere. 

These  nieetino;s  have  now  become  a  well-estab- 
lislied  practice  within  tlie  Atlantic  alliance.    Tliey 

'.Made  at  the  Xatioiuil  .\iri)ort,  Washington,  P.  C,  on 
Dec.  11    (press  release  000). 
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are  working  meetings,  where  we  review  past  prog- 
ress and  plan  ahead. 

Ah-eady  much  has  been  done.  Nato  started 
with  small  forces.  Now  it  is  strong.  But  its 
strength  needs  to  be  maintained  and  developed. 

The  President's  great  address  of  last  Tuesday 
boldly  charted  a  way  to  reduce  the  great  peril 
of  our  time.  We  hope  others  will  follow  in  that 
way.  In  any  case,  progress  will  of  necessity  be 
gradual.  In  the  meantime  it  is  essential  to  main- 
tain the  power  to  defend  against  and  strike  back 
against  any  aggressor.  It  is  largely  through 
Nato  that  we  gain  that  power,  in  the  common  in- 
terest. It  is  vital  to  the  United  States  to  have 
these  strong  and  loyal  Nato  allies,  and  we  work 
with  them  confidently  as  effective  partners  for 
peace. 


U.S.  Delegation 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 10  (press  release  657)  that  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives to  the  ministerial  meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  at  Paris  December  14—16  would 


be  John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State,  George 
M.  Humphrey,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Charles 
E.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Harold  E. 
Stassen,  Director,  Foreign  Operations  Adminis- 
tration. They  will  be  assisted  by  John  C.  Hughes, 
U.S.  permanent  representative  on  the  Council, 
and  the  following  principal  advisers : 

Thetxlore  C.  Achilles,  U.S.  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim 
at   Paris 

W.  Randolph  Burgess,  Consultant  and  Deputy  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

David  K.  E.  Bruce,  United  States  Observer  to  the  Interim 
Committee  of  the  European  Defense  Community  and 
United  States  Representative  to  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community 

J.  Lawton  Collins,  General,  U.S.A.,  United  States  Repre- 
sentative on  the  Military  Committee 

Douglas  MacArthur  II,  Counselor,  Department  of  State 

Edwin  RI.  Martin,  Alternate  United  States  Permanent 
Representative  on  the  North  Atlantic  Council 

Carl  W.  McCardle,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs 

Livingston  T.  Merchant,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs 

Frank  C.  Nash,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inter- 
national .Security  Affairs 

John  H.  Ohly,  Deputy  Director  for  Program  and  Planning, 
Foreign  Operations  Administration 


Forces  for  Change  in  the  Caribbean 


hy  John  M.  Cabot 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs'^ 


In  the  Caribbean  area,  as  in  every  other  part  of 
the  world,  we  face  the  implacable  challenge  of 
communism.  If  in  general  we  are  meeting  it 
successfully  in  this  area,  communism  has  none  the 
less  established  one  center  of  infection,  and  there 
are  some  circumstances  which  favor  its  spread 
elsewhere.  From  the  viewpoint  of  our  national 
security,  there  is  practically  no  area  which  is  more 
vital  to  us.  When  we  think  of  the  cold  war,  let 
us  not  think  only  of  the  far-flung  front  lines  on  the 
Elbe,  in  the  Caucasus,  about  Hanoi,  or  north  of  the 
38th  parallel,  where  our  forces  so  recently  threw 
back  Communist  aggression.  The  Caribbean  re- 
gion is  our  innermost  defense  area  against  the 
enormous  totalitarian  threat  we  face  and  must 
continue  to  face. 


'  Address  made  before  the  Conference  on  the  Caribbean 
at  the  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  on  Dec.  3 
(press  release  648  dated  Dec.  2). 

December  27,   7953 


What  is  the  substance  of  the  Caribbean  area? 
Some  12  independent  republics  and  several  Euro- 
pean dependencies.  On  the  mainland  a  Spanish 
civilization  superimposed  on  an  Indian.  On  the 
islands,  including  the  dependencies,  a  Spanish, 
French,  English,  and  Dutch  civilization  on  a  more 
or  less  broad  Negro  base.  Histories  older  and 
more  romantic  than  ours;  exotic  cultures  with 
colorful  Indian  and  Negro  influences  resurgent 
beneath  the  long  prevailing  European  domina- 
tion ;  economics  based  on  the  produce  of  tropics 
and  mines;  governments  which,  because  of  their 
defects  and  difficulties,  have  been  unable  to  satisfy 
their  people's  needs;  a  history  of  instability,  for- 
eign interference,  backwardness — but  of  aspira- 
tion to  better  things.  The  unrest  caused  by  those 
aspirations  is  the  key  to  the  Caribbean  story 
today. 

We  should  not  fool  ourselves  that  Soviet  com- 
munism was  the  major  force  which  produced  that 
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unrest.  We  ourselves  were  primarily  responsible. 
On  the  remotest  shore  of  these  sparklinp;  seas  the 
most  ignorant  peon  was  aware  of  our  wealth,  our 
power,  our  impact  on  his  life.  To  him  we  brouglit 
such  new  ideas  as  equality  before  the  law,  individ- 
ual freedom  and  dignity,  education  for  all,  a  fabu- 
lous standard  of  living  for  the  masses;  and  we 
distributed  these  ideas  in  his  feudal  society  by 
such  typical  American  vehicles  as  the  auto,  the 
movie,  the  radio,  the  airplane.  Through  our  busi- 
nessmen developing  the  resources  of  the  Caribbean 
region,  the  same  unspoken  message  reached  the 
people. 

When  there  are  great  disparities  between  rich 
and  poor  in  a  comnmnity,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  understanding  between  them.  Neither 
seeks  to  analyze  the  other  side  with  understanding 
and  compassion.  Great  disparities  exist  between 
the  power  and  wealth  of  the  United  States  and 
that  of  most  of  the  Caribbean  republics,  and 
equally  great  disparities  exist  in  the  living  stand- 
ards of  individual  citizens.  These  disparities 
have  had  very  marked  repercussions  on  relations 
in  the  Caribbean  area. 

If  we  did  not  invariably  respect  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Caribbean  republics  as  we  do  to- 
day, we  did  sympathize  with  our  neighboring  sis- 
ter peoples  in  their  desire  to  win  and  maintain 
their  independence.  We  did  help  them  with  ma- 
terial aid  on  several  critical  occasions  when  they 
were  tlireatened  with  foreign  domination.  We 
helped  win  Cuba's  independence  with  our  blood, 
and  we  have  now  given  Puerto  Rico  the  full  au- 
tonomy they  themselves  have  chosen.  We  never 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  our 
small  neighbors  to  annex  them  as  colonies. 

Unhappily  independence  is  not  enough.  On  the 
one  hand,  national  independence  did  not  mean  in- 
dividual freedom,  as  the  Caribbean  republics 
quickly  discovered;  on  the  other,  with  nations  as 
with  individuals,  independence  is  inseparable 
from  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Those  factors 
basically  have  molded  the  history  of  the  Carib- 
bean republics  since  they  won  their  independence; 
as  never  before  they  pose  the  basic  question  today. 

Throughout  the  area  social  conditions  were  still 
feudal  when  modern  influences  began  invading  it. 
A  small  upi)er  class  of  landowners,  soldiers,  prel- 
ates, politicians,  to  whom  a  few  native  and  foreign 
businesi3men  had  but  recently  been  added;  an  al- 
most nonexistent  middle  class;  and  gi-eat  masses 
living  in  abject  poverty  and  virtual  peonage.  The 
gap  between  the  Spanish  descent  of  the  upper 
classes  and  the  Indian  or  Negro  origins  of  the 
masses  added  to  the  explosiveness  of  the  mixture. 
Though  not  lacking  in  natural  resources,  they 
were  almost  totally  lacking  in  native  cajiital. 
They  lacked  roads,  railways,  utilities,  industries, 
and  even  the  major  staple  exports  which,  directly 
or  indirectly,  would  bring  the  capital  for  their 
development. 
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Attraction  of  Foreign  Capital 

Into  this  Arcadian  society  foreign  capital  was 
attracted  by  the  opportunities  it  afforded  and  the 
deliberate  policies  of  the  local  governments.  It 
developed  railways,  mines,  sugar  production,  util- 
ities, banana  plantations,  oil.  If  it  had  no  more 
fully  developed  social  sense  than  had  capital  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States  at  that  period, 
it  dicf  in  general  behave  not  worse  but  better  than 
the  prevailing  standards  in  the  countries  to  which 
it  went.  In  particular,  it  generally  found  that  to 
attract  labor  to  distant,  desolate  places,  it  had 
to  pay  better  than  prevailing  wages  and  offer 
better  than  prevailing  working  conditions;  and  in 
its  own  interests  it  often  had  to  provide  hospitals, 
housing,  and  schools.  It  developed  the  j  ungle  and 
the  desert;  it  produced  important  exports;  it  built 
the  railways  and  utilities  which  theretofore  had 
been  almost  totally  lacking  and  which  many  of 
the  Caribbean  peoples  would  scarcely  have  had 
today  if  they  had  had  to  depend  on  their  own  re- 
sources. If  most  of  the  Caribbean  republics  are 
still  relatively  poor,  it  is  to  be  rememhered  that 
they  started  far  worse  off  than  they  are  today 
and  that  their  progress  has  been  increasingly 
rapid. 

These  massive  injections  of  foreign  capital  into 
hands  theretofore  almost  totally  devoid  of  capital 
also  produced  grave  problems.  The  governments 
were  weak,  unstable,  often  venal ;  the  mass  of  the 
people  had  a  long  record  of  submission  to  au- 
thority. Because  of  the  risks  and  the  scarcity  of 
capital,  high  returns  on  it  were  normal  and  in 
the  prevailing  circumstances  unsavory  deals  by 
no  means  unknown.  But  the  introduction  of 
large  foreign  capital  investments  brought  in  new 
factors.  Their  very  size  gave  them  a  vital  position 
in  the  countries'  economies;  and.  given  the  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  ethical  conditions  prevailmg  in 
the  Caribbean  area  at  that  time,  they  could 
scarcely  have  avoided  using  their  financial  power 
for  their  own  ends  even  if  they  had  wished  to  do 
so.  Moreover,  this  capital  was  bucked  by  power- 
ful foreign  governments;  those  governments  were 
by  no  means  loath  to  use  force  to  protect  it,  and  in 
fact  numerous  foreign  interventions  occurred.  If 
these  were  often  provoked  by  the  despoiling  of 
foreign  capital,  on  other  occasions  they  were 
merely  the  pretext  for  imperialist  adventures. 
American  capital  had  a  better  record  than  Euro- 
pean capital  in  this  regard,  perhaps  in  part  be- 
cause it  entered  the  field  later. 

Recognizing  the  dangers  of  extracontinental 
intervention  to  the  INIonroe  Doctrine  and  the  ex- 
cuses for  it  afforded  by  disorder  in  the  Caribbean 
area,  Tiieotlore  Roosevelt  in  effect  announced 
during  his  administration  that  the  United  States 
would  see  to  it  that  order  was  maintained  in  the 
Caribbean  area,  and  thereafter  a  series  of  inter- 
ventions were  undertaken  to  reestablish  onler 
and  inculcate  democracy  in  several  of  the  Carib- 
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bean  republics.  Our  efforts  to  impose  democracy 
■were  notably  unsuccessful,  as  we  should  have 
foreseen  from  the  very  nature  of  democracy.  The 
principal  effect  of  our  well-intentioned  efforts  was 
to  stir  up  a  hornet's  nest  for  us  throughout  Latin 
America.  Finally,  at  Montevideo  in  1933^  we 
solemnly  agreed  not  to  intervene  in  the  internal 
affaiis  of  our  sister  republics,  and  we  have  scru- 
pulously respected  that  pledge  since  that  date 
throughout  the  area  which  we  are  discussing. 

Into  this  unbalanced,  rapidly  developing  situa- 
tion American  ideas  increasingly  thrust  them- 
selves. These  ideas,  which  we  accept  for  ourselves 
today  without  a  single  thought,  were  as  revolu- 
tionary in  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Caribbean 
area  as  they  were  for  us  in  1775.  The  masses  did 
not  stoij  to  think  out  to  a  nicety  the  equities  of 
each  case;  they  had  no  long  democratic  tradition 
to  temper  and  guide  their  emotions;  they  had  no 
democratic  processes  to  enable  them  to  get  what 
they  thought  they  should  have  by  peaceful  means, 
and  in  remedying  abuses  they  made  many  mistakes. 

By  no  accident  Mexico,  as  our  closest  neighbor 
and  the  country  of  greatest  extremes,  flamed  into 
revolution  in  1911.  In  the  following  events,  we 
again  learned  the  unwisdom  of  interfering  in  our 
neighbors'  affairs.  Today  a  transformed  Mexico 
is  among  the  most  progressive  and  prosperous  of 
the  American  Republics,  and  to  that  prosperity 
massive  infusions  of  United  States  capital  have 
contributed  importantly.  In  recent  years,  more- 
over, no  other  country  in  the  Caribbean  area  has 
had  a  record  of  greater  political  stability. 

The  Force  of  Communist  Imperialism 

Today  we  face  in  many  Caribbean  lands  move- 
ments which  have  some  similarity  to  the  Mexican 
i-evolution — and  which  also  have  fundamental  dis- 
similarities. We  should  never  fail  to  recognize  the 
sound  impulses  which  seek  change,  betterment,  or 
real  national  identity  in  that  area,  and  we  should 
never  try  to  block  these  forces  insofar  as  they  are 
wisely  directed.  But  today  there  is  another  force 
working  overtime  in  the  Caribbean  region — the 
force  of  that  modern  colonialism,  Communist 
imperialism. 

Communism  has  nothing  to  offer  people  in  the 
Caribbean  area  except  false  promises.  It  will  not, 
it  cannot,  bring  better  living  standards  to  the 
common  man  anywhere.  By  robbing  the  foreign 
investor,  it  could  give  the  workman  a  bit  more  for 
a  short  time  and  destroy  his  job.  But  those  in  the 
Caribbean  area  who  listen  to  Communist  agitation 
should  remember  the  Communist  record  in  the 
countries  tliey  control — the  long,  sad  tale  of  ex- 
ploitation and  forced  labor  and  concentration 
camps  and  living  standards  lower  than  they  were 

'  i.  e.,  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can States,  at  which  the  Convention  on  Rights  and  Duties 
of  States  was  signed. 


when  the  Communists  seized  power.  Even  in  the 
18th  century  unbridled  exploitation  was  not  well 
regarded  by  Europe — note  tlie  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings.  No  colonial  power  has  ever  exploited 
the  people  of  its  colonies  as  the  Communists  ex- 
ploit their  own  people.  How  many  voices  are 
raised  today  in  Soviet  Russia  to  defend  the  rights 
of  slave  laborers? 

Let  us  nevertheless  not  deceive  ourselves  as  to 
the  allure  of  Communist  propaganda. 

The  present  generation  in  our  neighboring  re- 
publics has  forgotten  what  conditions  were  like 
before  foreign  capital  came  in  to  provide  them 
facilities,  employment,  and  exports.  Many  of 
them  have  no  appreciation  of  what  it  means  to 
them  and  to  their  countries'  progress.  The  Com- 
munists seek  to  exploit  the  unthinking  emotions 
of  the  still  backward  people.  They  know  that  in 
no  other  area  of  the  world  has  a  great  power 
shown  such  respect  for  the  rights  of  weak  neigh- 
bors as  has  the  United  States  for  the  smaller 
Caribbean  republics.  They  know  that  in  no  other 
area  have  such  diverse  nations  cooperated  more 
harmoniously  for  their  mutual  benefit.  They  see 
Caribbean  living  standards  rising  day  by  day, 
aided  by  expanding,  profitable  trade,  by  increas- 
ing private  investment,  by  our  effective  Point 
Four  work,  by  the  basic  facilities  constructed  with 
the  aid  of  Government  loans.  Recognizing  the 
effect  which  bettering  conditions  in  this  area  must 
have  on  their  plans  to  dominate  the  world,  they 
attack  where  they  think  attack  will  be  most 
effective. 

Hence  the  vicious  propaganda  against  American 
companies  operating  in  the  Caribbean  area.  By 
their  attacks  the  Commvmists  seek,  of  course,  to 
discredit  the  United  States.  But  they  have  other 
objectives  too.  They  want  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  these  republics  and  the  improvement  of 
living  standards  in  them,  and  they  know  that  in- 
creasing foreign  investments  will  endanger  their 
objectives.  They  seek  to  turn  the  Caribbean  na- 
tions against  foreign  investment  and  foreign  in- 
vestors against  the  Caribbean  nations.  But  if  in 
one  Caribbean  country  a  misguided  government  is 
dancing  to  their  tune,  in  all  the  other  independent 
countries  they  have  little  enough  to  show  for  their 
efforts. 

If  political  problems  arise  in  the  Caribbean 
area,  we  have  evolved  a  set  of  principles  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  dealing  with  them.  So  long  as 
we  follow  those  principles  in  endeavoring  to  settle 
our  differences,  the  latter  should  never  become 
serious.  In  short,  these  principles  are  respect  for 
the  rights,  interests,  and  individualities  of  our 
sister  republics,  nonintervention  in  their  internal 
affairs,  and  cooperation  with  them  in  developing 
their  resources,  basic  facilities,  and  living 
standards. 

There  is,  however,  a  word  which  I  should  like  to 
add  to  that.  We  expect  of  our  sister  republics 
the  same  consideration  that  we  strive  to  show 
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them.  Weakness  does  not  confer  rights  on  a  na- 
tion, and  rights  cannot  be  divorced  from  responsi- 
bilities. We  have  ghidly  recognized  that  our 
sister  republics  have  attained  maturity.  In  the 
last  few  daj's  we  have  again  demonstrated  that  we 
do  not  wish  to  dominate  any  other  people  by 
announcing  that  this  administration  would  recom- 
mend to  Congress  that  Puerto  Rico  become  com- 
pletely independent  if  it  so  chooses.  But  we  do 
expect  of  our  sister  republics  a  due  regard  for 
our  views,  rights,  and  interests  in  return. 

The  fundamental  problems  of  our  Caribbean 
relations  are  not,  then,  the  question  of  Cuban  sugar 
or  Panama  Canal  treaties  or  expropriations  m 
Guatemala  or  migrant  labor  from  Mexico.  With 
due  consideration  on  each  side  for  the  others 
viewpoint,  all  of  these  can  be  solved.  The  funda- 
mental problem  is  that,  in  a  narrowing  world, 
smaller,  weaker,  poorer  countries  exist  so  close 
to  us  that  their  people  are  increasingly  anxious  to 
have  for  themselves  the  good  things  of  life  they 
see  their  neighbors  to  the  north  enjoying  and  that 
the  Communists  are  striving  to  get  them  to  choose 
unwisely,  even  wrongfully,  the  means  of  securing 
them,  "if  our  policy  is  to  thwart  them,  we  prefer 
to  think  of  the  problem  facing  us  in  more  positive 
terms.  It  is  not  enough  to  analyze  it,  to  ap- 
preciate the  difficulties  we  face,  and  to  talk  in 
generalities  of  the  objectives  we  should  seek  to 
obtain.  We  need  a  concrete,  constructive  program 
to  attain  those  objectives. 

The  objectives  are  clear.  We  want  in  our  rela- 
tions with  our  sister  republics  of  the  Caribbean 
to  promote  peace,  mutual  security,  democratic 
practices,  rising  standards  of  living,  economic  de- 
velopment. We  seek  their  friendship  based  on 
understanding,  cooperation,  and  mutual  respect. 

The  means  by  which  we  seek  to  obtain  these 
objectives  are  primarily  the  following : 

1.  An  expanding  trade  promoted  by  stability  in 
rules  and  terms.  Since  we  produce  practically 
none  of  the  staple  export  products  of  the  Carib- 
bean countries  in  adequate  quantity  for  our  do- 
mestic consumption  and  since  indeed  our  products 
tend  to  complement  rather  than  to  compete  with 
each  other,  this  is  a  serious  problem  today  only 
in  restricted  sectors. 

2.  The  continuing  investment  of  American  pri- 
vate capital  in  those  countries  favoring  such  in- 
vestment. Men  cannot  have  what  they  do  not  pro- 
duce; capital  tools  help  men  to  produce;  native 
capital  in  the  Caribbean  is  woefully  inadequate  to 
fill  the  area's  needs,  and,  therefore,  additional  for- 
eign capital  is  needed  to  raise  living  standards 
rapidly.  That  capital  will  go  only  where  it  is 
welcomed  and  fairly  treated.  The  money  invested 
by  our  private  citizens  is  bettering  wages,  working 
conditions,  hospitals,  and  schools,  is  expanding 
vital  exports,  is  providing  know-how  to  more  and 
more  people,  and  is  enabling  people  to  buy  better 
merchandise  at  cheaper  prices. 

3.  Government  loans  to  aid  in  the  construction 
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of  basic  facilities  such  as  roads,  utilities,  irriga- 
tion, and  in  the  development  of  agricultural 
resources. 

4.  Direct  aid  for  such  major  mutually  beneficial 
projects  as  the  Inter- American  Highway. 

5.  The  dissemination  of  know-how  through 
scholarships,  trainee  grants,  American  libraries, 
and  through  our  Point  Four  work. 


Value  of  Point  Four 

I  should  like  particularly  to  emphasize  how 
much  we  get  for  every  dollar  that  we  put  into 
Point  Four  work.  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes 
how  it  is  increasing  agricultural  production  and 
thereby  helping  the  people  of  the  Caribbean  area 
to  eat  better.  Agricultural  yields  have  in  some 
instances  been  multiplied  several  times;  and,  to 
pick  but  one  example,  Costa  Rica,  which  used  to 
import  corn,  beans,  rice,  and  sugar,  is  now  export- 
ing all  of  them.  The  scourges  of  malaria,  yaws, 
and  other  pestilences  have  been  virtually  elimi- 
nated. Pure  water  has  been  brought  to  many 
villages  which  never  knew  it  before.  Clinics,  hos- 
pitals, and  trained  nurses  attend  to  the  medical 
needs  of  a  populace  formerly  without  them.  Here 
is  the  refutation  of  the  oft-repeated  story  that  our 
aid  does  not  reach  the  common  man,  for  millions 
throughout  the  Caribbean  area  have  benefited  from 
it. 

Even  if  the  means  at  our  disposal  were  greater, 
we  should  not  quickly  attain  our  objectives. 
What  we  are  doing  is  to  build  slowly  but  truly 
the  foundations  upon  which  the  nations  of  the 
Caribbean  area  can  rise  in  future  majesty.  We 
are  at  times  criticized  for  not  doing  more  to  pro- 
mote democracy  now.  I  have  already  mentioned 
how  notably  unsuccessful  our  direct  efforts  to  pro- 
mote democracy  have  been.  To  my  mind  tlie 
proper  and  the  surer  way,  if  at  times  its  slowness 
makes  us  impatient,  is  the  course  we  are  now  fol- 
lowing. By  raising  living  standards,  by  creating 
a  middle  class  through  trade  and  economic  de- 
velopment, by  promoting  education  through  Point 
Four  aid,  by  the  very  example  our  democracy  sets 
for  our  sister  republics,  we  shall  in  my  opinion 
set  them  in  their  turn  on  the  path  to  democracy 
without  improper  interference  on  our  part. 

If  I  have  spoken  at  length  of  the  social  forces 
working  in  tlic  Caribbean,  I  do  not  wish  to  over- 
emphasize their  explosive  nature.  Although  com- 
munism has  established  a  beachhead  in  one  repub- 
lic (and  has  recently  been  smacked  down  in  an 
effort  to  establish  another  in  a  European  colon}'), 
other  Caribbean  republics  are  without  exception 
progressing  rapidly  through  stable  evolutionary 
processes.  Already  the  Red  Star  lias  clearly 
passed  its  zenith  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  some  of  the 
other  republics.  While  complacency  would  be  un- 
wise, we  can  be  quietly  confident  in  the  progress 
we  are  making,  and  we  can  devote  increased  efforts 
to  the  sectors  in  which  the  battle  is  still  not  going 
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as  well.  That  is  the  message  of  encouragement 
and  exhortation  which  I  wish  to  bring  you  today. 
For  coninumism  will  not  be  beaten  by  oratory. 
It  will  be  beaten  when  the  underprivileged,  and 
there  are  still  many  of  them  in  the  Caribbean  area, 
are  convinced  that,  while  communism  rants,  dem- 
ocracy produces  the  goods.  Let  us  go  forward, 
confident  in  our  strength  to  meet  the  tasks  before 
us,  in  the  soundness  of  our  principles,  in  the  val- 
ues, spiritual  and  material,  which  our  way  of  life 
has  to  offer  our  sister  nations.  Let  us  continue  to 
cooperate  with  them  in  friendship  and  trust,  to 
thwart  the  efforts  of  a  new  imperialism  to  make 
colonies  of  us  all. 


First  Visas  To  Be  Issued 
Under  Refugee  Relief  Act 

Press  release  647  dated  December  2 

The  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  was  approved 
by  the  President  on  August  7, 1953.  It  became  ef- 
fective immediately  upon  its  approval,  the  120-day 
period  provided  for  the  administrative  agencies  of 
the  Government  to  put  the  act  into  effect  having 
been  eliminated  from  the  bill  by  Congress  in  the 
process  of  its  enactment.  Instead  of  a  2-year  pe- 
riod of  operations  with  120  days  to  get  started, 
the  act  provides  for  a  maximum  operational  pe- 
riod of  3  years,  4  months,  and  24  days,  ending  on 
the  31st  of  December  1956. 

The  act  authorizes  the  issuance  during  its  oper- 
ational period  of  a  total  of  209,000  immigrant 
visas  over  and  above  the  number  of  quota  and  non- 
quota visas  which  may  be  issued  to  regular  immi- 
grants under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.^  Unlike  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  does  not  re- 
quire that  any  of  the  immigrant  visas  authorized 
to  be  issued  under  its  provisions  shall  be  charged 
to  the  quota  of  any  country.  They  are  to  be  non- 
quota visas.  Mortgaging  of  the  quotas  therefore 
is  not  required  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act. 

The  rates  at  which  immigrant  visas  are  being 
issued  under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  indicate  that  approximately  550,000  visas 
would  normally  be  issued  to  regular  immigrants 
during  the  operational  period  of  the  Refugee  Re- 
lief Act.  When  the  209,000  visas  authorized  un- 
der the  Refugee  Relief  Act  are  added,  the  total 
becomes  an  estimated  759,000,  or  approximately 
40  percent  more  than  the  number  of  visas  cur- 
rently being  issued.  Congress  has  authorized  the 
exi^enditure  through  March  1954,  of  $3  million  by 
the  six  agencies  of  the  Government  involved  in  the 


^  For  an  article  on  the  Refugee  Relief  Act,  see  Bulletin 
of  Aug.  24,  1953,  p.  231 ;  for  an  analysis  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  2, 
1953,  p.  195,  and  Feb.  9,  1953,  p.  232. 
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operation  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Program.  This 
amount  has  been  used  by  the  agencies  concerned  to 
plan  or  initiate  the  Refugee  Relief  Progi-am  and 
to  begin  the  issuance  of  visas  under  it.  These 
agencies  are  the  Department  of  State,  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  each  of  which  has  an  important  role 
in  the  Refugee  Relief  Program. 

The  Refugee  Relief  Act  did  not  create  any  new 
agency  of  the  Government,  such  as  the  Displaced 
Persons  Commission  under  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act.  It  was  the  intention  of  Congress  that  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  should  be  administered  by  the 
established  agencies  of  the  Government  previously 
mentioned.  Numerous  conferences  have  been  held 
among  the  officers  of  the  governmental  agencies 
operating  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Program  and 
general  agreement  has  been  reached  on  a  plan  of 
operations  which  envisages  a  clear  outline  of  the 
authority  and  responsibility  of  each  agency  and 
the  functions  each  will  perform  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act,  all  in  a  coordinated  effort  to 
implement  the  act  in  the  spirit  of  its  enactment. 

There  are  two  separate  and  distinct  phases  of 
the  Program  for  the  administration  of  the  Ref- 
ugee Relief  Act.  First,  the  cases  on  hand,  in 
which  American  consular  officers  may  start  is- 
suing visas,  and  second,  the  cases  which  have  not 
yet  been  developed  through  the  necessary  nomi- 
nating action  of  American  sponsors  to  the  point 
where  visas  may  be  issued. 

The  act  authorizes  the  issuance  of  nonquota 
immigrant  visas  to  15,000  preference-quota  im- 
migrants whose  cases  are  backlogged  against  the 
quota  in  Italy,  2,000  such  cases  in  Gi'eece,  and  2,- 
000  such  cases  in  the  Netherlands.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  more  than  15,000  such  cases  in 
Italy,  although  there  are  not  2,000  either  in  Greece 
or  in  the  Netherlands.  However,  the  cases  in 
hand  are  considered  as  requiring  first  attention, 
as  compared  with  the  cases  not  yet  received  under 
the  second  phase  of  the  program. 

Many  American  citizens  have  filed  petitions  with 
the  Attorney  General  for  preference-quota  status 
on  behalf  of  the  first  phase  immigrants;  the  At- 
torney General  has  approved  these  petitions ;  and 
the  American  consular  officers  abroad  have  been 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  grant  the 
preference-qUota  status  in  each  case.  These  im- 
migrants are  largely  within  the  fourth-preference- 
quota  category,  which  is  a  new  preference  class 
created  under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  which  the  aliens 
concerned  were  classifiable  as  nonpreference  quota 
immigrants.  This  new  preference-quota  class  con- 
sists of  the  brothers,  sisters,  sons,  and  daughters 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  Ref- 
ugee Relief  Act  the  Congress  has  authorized  the 
issuance  of  nonquota  immigrant  visas  to  15,000  of 
these  immigrants  in  Italy.     Although  the  Immi- 
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gration  and  Nationality  Act  did  not  authorize  the 
granting  of  preference-quota  status  to  the  spouses 
and  children  of  these  immigrants,  such  spouses  and 
children  may  be  issued  nonquota  imniigi-ant  visas 
under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act,  but  within  the 
numerical  limitations  provided  in  that  act. 

The  program  for  the  issuance  of  immigrant 
visas  under  the  first  phase  of  the  administration 
of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  is  slated  to  begin  at  the 
American  Consulate  General  at  Naples,  Italy,  on 
December  4,  1953.  The  first  three  immigrants 
who  are  scheduled  to  receive  their  visas  under  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  on  that  date  at  Naples  are : 

1.  Michele  Sonnino,  who  will  be  coming  to  the  United 
States  to  Join  his  mother,  Mrs.  Maria  Sonnino,  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  residing  at  I'J  Drift  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.; 

2.  Maria  Tortora,  who  will  be  coming  to  the  United 
States  to  join  her  sister,  Mrs.  Homer  Oliverio,  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  residing  at  790  Locust  Avenue,  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va. ;  and 

3.  Vincenzo  Barone,  who  will  be  coming  to  the  United 
States  to  join  his  father.  Pasquale  Barone,  an  American 
citizen  residing  at  2.50  Union  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

R.  W.  Scott  McLeod,  Administrator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Security,  Consular  Affairs,  and  Per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  State,  who  is  also 
Administrator  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Program, 
and  Argyle  Mackey,  the  Commissioner  of  Immi- 

f ration  and  Naturalization  of  the  Department  of 
ustice,  will  be  at  Naples  for  the  ceremonies  when 
the  first  visas  are  i.ssued  under  the  Refugee  Relief 
Program  to  the  aliens  mentioned  above.  They 
will  also  survey  the  progress  of  plans  under  way 
for  the  administration  of  the  second  phase  of  tlie 
Refugee  Relief  Program  in  other  European  coun- 
tries. 

The  second  phase  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Pro- 
gram envisages  the  issuance  of  a  total  of  190,000 
immigrant  visas  to  refugees,  escapees,  expellees, 
and  orphans.  Under  the  law  the  visas  are  allotted 
as  follows : 

Not  to  exceed  55,000  visas  to  German  expellees 
residing  in  the  area  of  the  German  F^ederal  Re- 
public or  in  tlic  western  sectors  of  Berlin  or  in 
Austria :  Provided,  Tliat  the  visas  issued  tmder 
this  paragraph  shall  be  issued  only  in  the  German 
Federal  Republic  or  in  tlie  western  sector  of  Ber- 
lin or  in  Austria. 

Not  to  exceed  35,000  visas  to  escapees  residing 
in  the  area  of  the  German  Federal  Republic  or  the 
western  sectors  of  Berlin  or  in  Austria :  Provided, 
That  the  visas  issued  luider  this  paragra]ih  shall 
be  issued  only  in  the  German  Federal  Republic 
or  in  the  western  sector  of  Berlin  or  in  Austria. 

Not  to  exceed  10,000  visas  to  escapees  residing 
within  the  European  continental  limits  of  the 
member  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  or  in  Turkey,  Sweden,  Iran,  or  in  the 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste  and  who  are  not  na- 
tionals of  the  area  in  which  they  reside :  Provided, 
That  such  visas  shall  be  issued  only  in  the  area 
or  areas  mentioned  in  this  paragrapli. 
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Not  to  exceed  2,000  visas  to  refugees  who  (a) 
duringWorld  War  II  were  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Republic  of  Poland,  (&)  were  hon- 
orably discharged  from  such  forces,  (c)  reside  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  in  the  British 
Isles,  and  {d)  have  not  acquired  British  citizen- 
ship. 

Not  to  exceed  45,000  visas  to  refugees  of 
Italian  ethnic  origin,  residing  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act  in  Italy  or  in  the  Free  Terri- 
tory of  Trieste :  Provided,  That  such  visas  shall  be 
issued  only  in  the  area  or  areas  mentioned  in  this 
paragraph. 

Not  to  exceed  15,000  visas  to  refugees  of  Greek 
ethnic  origin  residing  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act  in  Greece :  Provided,  That  such 
visas  shall  be  issued  only  in  Greece. 

Not  to  exceed  15,000  visas  to  refugees  of  Dutch 
ethnic  origin  residing  on  the  date  of  tlie  enactment 
of  this  act  in  continental  Netherlands :  Provided, 
That  such  visas  shall  be  issued  only  in  continental 
Netherlands. 

Not  to  exceed  2,000  visas  to  refugees,  residing 
within  the  district  of  an  American  consular  office 
in  the  Far  East:  Provided,  That  such  visas  shall 
be  issued  only  in  said  consular  office  district  and 
only  to  refugees  who  are  not  indigenous  to  the 
area  described  in  this  paragraph. 

Not  to  exceeed  3,000  visas  to  refugees,  residing 
within  the  district  of  an  American  consular  office 
in  the  Far  East :  Provided,  That  such  visas  shall 
be  issued  only  in  said  consular  office  district  and 
only  to  refugees  who  are  indigenous  to  the  area 
described  in  this  paragraph. 

Not  to  exceed  2,000  visas  to  refugees  of  Chinese 
ethnic  origin  whose  passports  for  travel  to  the 
United  States  are  endorsed  by  the  Chinese  Na- 
tional Government  or  its  authorized  representa- 
tives. 

Not  to  exceed  2,000  visas  to  refugees  who  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  are  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  from  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agencj'  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  Ea.st :  Provided,  Tliat  such  visas  shall  be  is- 
sued only  in  the  area  described  in  this  paragraph. 

Not  to  exceed  4,000  special  nonquota  immi- 
grants visas  may  be  issued  to  eligible  orphans  as 
defined  in  this  act  who  are  under  10  years  of  age 
at  the  time  the  visa  is  issued  :  Provided,  That  not 
more  than  two  such  special  nonquota  immigrant 
visas  may  be  issued  to  eligible  orphans  adopted  or 
to  be  adopted  by  any  one  United  States  citizen 
and  spouse,  unless  necessary  to  prevent  the  sepa- 
ration of  brothei-s  or  sisters. 

Tliere  are  no  applications  for  visas  pending  at 
any  of  our  consular  offices  under  this  phase  of  the 
program,  although  many  potential  applicants 
have  registered  at  such  ofKces.  American  citizens 
will  not  be  able  to  execute  the  necessary  assurances 
of  housing,  support,  and  employment  or  tlic  assur- 
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ances  of  adoption  and  proper  care  of  an  orphan, 
as  required  by  the  Refugee  Relief  Act,  until  the 
official  forms  have  been  printed.  These  forms 
sliould  be  available  very  soon.  After  these  assur- 
ances ai'e  executed  by  American  citizens  and  they 
begin  to  send  them  into  the  Visa  Office  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  processing  and  transmission 
to  our  consular  officers  abroad,  a  volume  of  busi- 
ness will  develop  under  the  second  phase  of  the 
Refugee  Relief  Program.  It  is  not  anticipated, 
however,  that  this  phase  of  the  program  will  get 
under  way  in  any  appreciable  volume,  insofar  as 
the  issuance  of  visas  is  concerned,  until  the  end  of 
March. 


TEXT  OF  EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10487' 

Providing  for  the  Administeation  of  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  of  19.53 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  statutes,  ineludins  section  11  (a)  of  the  Ref- 
ugee Relief  Act  of  1953  (Public  Law  203,  83d  Congress, 
approved  August  7,  1953),  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  Department  of  State  is  designated  as 
the  agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  which 
shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  2  hereof,  make 
or  prepare  the  thorough  investigations  and  written  reports 
required  by  section  11  (a)  of  the  said  Refugee  Relief  Act 
of  1953,  regarding  the  character,  reputation,  mental  and 
physical  health,  history,  and  eligibility  under  the  said 
act,  of  persons  seeking  admission  into  the  United  States 
under  the  act. 

Section  2.  The  Department  of  the  Army  and  such  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  as  the  Department  of  State 
may  request  shall,  in  accordance  with  arrangements 
agreed  upon  between  the  Department  of  State  and  any 
such  agency,  furnish  the  Department  of  State  such  as- 
sistance as  it  may  need  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  section  1  of  this  order. 

Section  3.  The  funds  appropriated  under  the  heading 
"Emergency  Migration"  appearing  in  Chapter  VII  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  195-1  (Public  Law  207, 
83d  Congress,  approved  August  7,  1953)  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  State.  The  Secretary  of 
State  may  allocate  to  agencies  other  than  the  Department 
of  State  such  portions  of  the  transferred  funds  as  he  shall 
determine. 

Section  4.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
authorized  and  empowered  to  exerci.se  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  the  President  by  the  paragraph  appearing 
under  the  aforesaid  heading  "Emergency  Migration"  to 
transfer  not  to  exceed  sixty-five  passenger  motor  vehicles, 
without  reimbursement,  to  carry  out  the  migration  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  said  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953. 

Section  5.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  promulgate  the 
regulations  provided  for  in  section  7  (a)  of  the  said 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953. 

Section  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  promul- 
gate the  rules  and  regulations  provided  for  in  section  16 
of  the  said  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  19.53. 


The  White  House. 

September  16,  195S. 
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REGULATIONS  AND  FORMS 

Press  release  652  dated  December  4 

Regulations  implementing  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  of  1953  as  prescribed  by  (he  Administrator  of 
Security,  Consular  Affairs,  and  Personnel  of  the 
Department  of  State  were  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  December  3,  1953.^  The  regula- 
tions prescribed  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by 
American  citizens  who  wish  to  sponsor  the  immi- 
gration of  aliens  under  the  act  and  list  the  official 
forms  which  must  be  used  in  giving  the  required 
assurances  of  housing,  support,  and  employment 
on  behalf  of  alien  refugees,  escapees,  expellees, 
and  their  spouses  and  children.  Special  proce- 
dures and  forms  are  prescribed  for  use  in  obtain- 
ing visas  for  orphans  adopted  or  to  be  adopted  by 
American  citizens. 

Six  assurance  forms  are  prescribed  for  use  un- 
der the  Refugee  Relief  Act.  The  proper  form  to 
be  used  in  each  individual  case  depends  on  the  fol- 
lowing facts : 

1.  Form  DSR-1  is  to  be  used  if  one  American 
citizen  desires  to  bring  into  the  United  States  an 
alien  or  aliens  whose  name  or  names  he  knows ; 

2.  Form  DSR-2  is  to  be  used  if  several  Ameri- 
can citizens  desire  to  bring  into  the  United  States 
an  alien  or  aliens  whose  name  or  names  they  know  ; 

3.  Form  DSR-3  is  to  be  used  if  one  American 
citizen  desires  to  bring  into  the  United  States  an 
alien  or  aliens  who  are  described  only  by  the  skill 
or  training  required  but  are  to  be  nominated  by  an 
agent  of  the  sponsor ; 

4.  Form  DSR-4  is  to  be  used  if  several  Ameri- 
can citizens  desire  to  bring  into  the  United  States 
an  alien  or  aliens  who  are  described  only  by  the 
skill  or  training  required  but  are  to  be  nominated 
by  an  agent  of  the  sponsors; 

5.  Form  DSR-5  is  to  be  used  by  an  American 
citizen  and  spouse  who  desire  to  bring  into  the 
United  States  an  orphan  child  under  ten  years  of 
age  already  adopted  abroad  or  to  be  adopted  in  the 
United  States; 

6.  Form  DSR-6  is  to  be  used  by  an  American 
citizen  and  spouse  who  desire  to  bring  into  the 
United  States  an  orphan  child  under  10  years  of 
age  to  be  adopted  in  the  United  States,  if  the  name 
of  the  child  is  not  known  to  the  prospective  adop- 
tive parents  wiio  designate  a  recognized  social  wel- 
fare agency  to  select  a  child  for  adoption. 

Instructions  for  the  preparation  and  execution 
of  each  of  the  six  official  forms  are  printed  there- 
on. When  properly  executed  the  assurance  forms, 
together  with  the  supporting  documents  required 
by  the  regulations  and  instructions,  are  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Director  of  the  Visa  Office,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  The  Visa 
Office,  acting  for  the  Administrator  of  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act,  will  index  and  process  the  assurances 
and  will  transmit  those  which  are  approved  by 
the  Administrator  to  the  appropriate  American 
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consular  officer  abroad  who  will  thereafter  be  in  a 
position  to  accept  the  application  of  the  alien  for 
the  issuance  of  an  immigrant  visa  under  the  Refu- 
gee Relief  Act. 

American  citizens  who  wish  to  bring  into  the 
United  States  an  alien  or  aliens  for  the  purpose  of 
employment,  such  aliens  being  identitied  only  by 
the  skill  or  training  required,  should  designate  a 
public  or  voluntary  agency  or  an  individual  as 
their  agent  for  the  purpose  of  finding  and  nomi- 
nating a  suitable  applicant.  This  agent  after 
nominating  the  alien  by  completing  the  assurance 
form  should  submit  it  to  the  Director  of  the  Visa 
Office,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
An  American  citizen  may  also  request  the  nearest 
office  of  the  State  Employment  Service  in  the 
United  States  to  act  as  his  agent  and  to  find  and 
nominate  a  qualified  alien. 

As  assurances  of  employment  required  under 
the  Refugee  Relief  Act  must  be  given  by  an  indi- 
vidual citizen  or  citizens  and  not  by  a  corporate 
sponsor,  a  corporation  or  other  organization  de- 
siring to  bring  an  alien  into  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  employment  by  it  may  select  one 
of  its  American  citizen  officers,  such  as  its  employ- 
ment or  personnel  manager,  to  give  the  necessary 
assurance  of  employment.  The  required  assur- 
ances of  housing  and  support  must  also  be  given 
by  an  individual  American  citizen  or  citizens. 

The  assurances  must  contain  the  specific  address 
of  housing  and  employment  offered  by  the  spon- 
sor. However,  in  the  case  of  an  alien  who  will  be 
employed  by  a  firm,  corporation,  organization,  or 
individual  engaged  in  a  statewide  business,  the 
address  of  the  employment  may  be  given  as  being 
within  the  State  concerned,  such  as  "Long  Island 
Railroad,  State  of  New  York."  A  more  specific  ad- 
dress of  the  assured  housing  is  required,  however, 
unless  the  alien  or  aliens  are  to  be  housed  by  a 
firm,  corporation,  organization,  or  individual  hav- 
ing statewide  housing  facilities  available.  In  the 
case  of  a  firm,  corporation,  organization,  or  indi- 
vidual operating  in  two  or  more  states  the  name 
of  the  State  where  the  employment  and  housing 
will  be  provided  must  be  furnished,  such  as  "Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  State  of  Pennsylvania." 

Any  American  citizen  or  citizens  executing  an 
assurance  form  on  behalf  of  an  alien  or  aliens  he 
desires  to  bring  into  the  United  States  may,  if  he 
so  desires,  have  his  assurance  form  endorsed  or 
underwritten  by  a  private  agency  recognized  by  the 
Administrator.  In  such  cases  the  Administrator 
may  not  require  that  all  of  the  supporting  evidence 
be  attached  to  the  assurance  form  us  required  by 
the  instructions  printed  on  the  form.  In  order  to 
become  a  recognized  agency  an  organization  must 
apply  to  the  Administrator  for  recognition  and 
must  give  the  necessary  assurances,  as  reciuired  by 
the  ap|)lication  for  recognition,  that  such  agency 
will  be  responsible  for  the  proper  resettlement 
of  the  alien  in  tlie  event  the  original  assurances  of 
housing,  support,  and  employment  should  fail  to 
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materialize  after  the  alien's  arrival  in  the  United 
States.  No  official  form  of  endorsement  or  under- 
writing has  been  prescribed  in  such  cases,  but 
blank  forms  of  an  application  for  recognition  by 
the  Administrator  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Security,  Consular  Affairs,  and  Personnel, 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  view  of  the  requirements  and  restrictions  of 
the  States  of  the  United  States  in  the  cases  of 
orphan  children  being  brought  within  their  juris- 
diction for  the  purpose  of  adoption,  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  such  adoptions  may  fail  to  materialize 
because  of  incompatibility  or  inability  of  the 
adoptive  parents  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
courts  in  various  jurisdictions  for  the  adoption  of 
children,  the  Administrator  has  required  in  the 
regulations  that  the  prospective  adoptive  parents 
shall  select  a  recognized  welfare  organization  to 
underwrite  their  assurances  of  adoption  and 
proper  care  of  an  orphan  child  which  they  desire 
to  bring  into  the  United  States  under  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act.  In  order  to  obtain  recognition  for 
such  purposes  the  organization  must  satisfy  the 
Administrator  that  it  will,  in  the  event  the  adop- 
tion cannot  be  completed,  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  resettlement  of  the  orphan  and  for 
his  care  pending  the  resettlement  or  that  it  will 
secure  the  services  of  a  recognized  child  care 
agency  for  such  care. 

If  an  orphan  child  under  10  years  of  age  has 
already  been  lawfully  adopted  abroad  by  an 
American  citizen  and  spouse,  the  regulations  pro- 
vide that  suitable  evidence  has  to  be  presented 
to  the  American  consular  officer  to  whom  the  child 
applies  for  a  visa  that  the  child  will  receive 
proper  care  once  admitted  to  the  United  States. 

An  American  citizen  who  has  no  spouse  may  not 
bring  an  orphan  child  into  the  United  States 
under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  regardless  of 
whether  such  child  has  already  been  adopted 
abroad  or  is  intended  to  be  adopted  in  the  United 
States.  Such  children  may  apply  for  immigrant 
visas  under  the  regular  immigration  laws. 

The  prescribed  assurance  forms  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, be  supplied  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office  and  will  be  available  for  distribution  during 
the  second  half  of  this  month  at  the  Visa  Office 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  at  the  field  offices 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
in  the  United  States. 


Program  for  Aiding  Refugees 
From  iron  Curtain  Countries 

White  House  prrss  relense  dated  Pocember  8 

The  U.S.  program  for  hel[)ing  escapees  fi'om  the 
Soviet  and  satellite  states,  started  in  the  spring  of 
1952,  will  contiinie  under  a  $9  million  authoriza- 
tion by  President  Eisenhower. 

The  funds  for  the  escapee  program  come  from 
the  mutual  security  apjiropriations,  and  the  pro- 
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gram  itself  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration. 

In  Western  Europe  today  there  are  more  than 
17,000  escapees  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  most 
of  them  in  camps.  Through  the  escapee  program 
in  the  last  year  and  a  half,  more  than  6,000  other 
escapees  have  been  aided  to  useful  resettlement, 
primarily  in  Canada,  Australia,  South  America, 
and  the  United  States. 

The  escapee  program  is  directed  at  the  ultimate 
resettlement  of  the  escapees.  It  provides  tempo- 
rary care  and  maintenance  for  them. 

In  addition  to  Western  Europe,  the  program 
operates  in  the  Far  East,  aiding  refugees  from 
Communist  China. 

In  a  recent  personal  message  to  the  escapees. 
President  Eisenhower  stated : 

I  believe  that  the  task  of  caring  for  the  escapeeis  should 
have  the  highest  emphasis  in  the  minds  of  all  the  Free 
World,  and  I  am  happy  that  the  United  States  has  already 
done  so  much  of  this  work.  It  is  the  unswerving  aim  of 
the  United  States  that  the  burden  of  arms,  the  fear  of 
oppression,  and  the  need  of  flight  shall,  some  day,  be 
lifted  from  mankind  in  order  that  there  may  no  longer  be 
refugees  or  escapees,  and  that  all  may  live  in  peace  and 
freedom. 

A  large  part  of  field  operations  of  the  escapee 
program  is  carried  out  through  contracts  between 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  and  vol- 
untary welfare  agencies.^ 


U.S.,  Greece  Sign  Military 
Facilities  Agreement 

Press  release  557  dated  October  12 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  U.S.-Greek  an- 
nouncement of  the  signing  at  Athens  on  October 
12  of  a  Military  Facilities  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Greece, 
together  with  the  official  text  of  the  agreement: 

In  fulfillment  of  their  responsibilities  under 
article  III  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  His  Majesty  the  King,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  today  concluded  a 
bilateral  agreement  authorizing  the  United  States 
to  improve  and  use  jointly,  with  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment, certain  airfields  and  naval  facilities  in 
Greece.  The  agreement  is  designed  to  strengthen 
security  in  the  North  Atlantic  area  as  well  as 
maintain  international  peace  and  security  by  fa- 
cilitating the  integration  of  Greek  defenses,  de- 
veloped over  the  past  5  years  with  American  aid, 
into  the  Nato  defense  system. 

This  cooperative  effort  to  improve  and 
strengthen  collective  capacity  and  resist  armed 

"For  an  article  on  the  escapee  program,  see  Botxetin 
of  Aug.  18,  1952,  p.  261. 
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aggression  reflects  continuing  cooperation  and 
close  bonds  of  friendship  existing  between  Greece 
and  the  United  States. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  Concerning  Mili- 
tary   Facilities 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece  being  parties  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which 
was  signed  at  Washington  on  April  4,  1949,  and  haviug 
regard  to  their  respective  responsibilities  under  the  afore- 
said Treaty  to  provide  for  the  security  and  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Area,  and  under  Article  3  thereof 
to  develop  their  collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack, 
have  entered  into  the  following  Agreement : 

Article  I 

1.  The  Government  of  Greece  hereby  authorizes  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  subject  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  this  Agreement  and 
to  technical  arrangements  between  appropriate  authori- 
ties of  the  two  Governments,  to  utilize  such  roads,  rail- 
ways and  areas,  and  to  construct,  develop,  use  and  operate 
such  military  and  supporting  facilities  in  Greece  as  ap- 
propriate authorities  of  the  two  Governments  shall  from 
time  to  time  agree  to  be  necessary  for  the  implementation 
of,  or  in  furtherance  of,  approved  Nato  plans.  The  con- 
struction, development,  use  and  operation  of  such  facili- 
ties shall  be  consistent  with  recommendations,  standards 
and  directives  from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion (Nato)  where  applicable. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Agreement  and  in  accordance 
with  technical  arrangements  to  be  agreed  between  the 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  two  Governments,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  may  bring  in, 
station  and  house  in  Greece  United  States  personnel. 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and  equipment  under  their 
control  may  enter,  exit,  circulate  within  and  overfly 
Greece  and  its  territorial  waters  subject  to  any  technical 
arrangements  that  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  two  Governments.  These  operations 
shall  be  free  from  all  charges,  duties  and  taxes. 

3.  The  priorities,  rates  of  consumption  and  charges  es- 
tablished for  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  for  such 
services  as  electric  power,  sewerage,  water  supply,  com- 
munication systems,  and  freight  and  personnel  transpor- 
tation by  rail,  will  be  no  less  favorable  than  those 
established  for  the  Greek  Armed  Forces. 

Article  II 

1.  Equipment,  materials  and  supplies  imported  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  connection  with  the  construction,  development,  opera- 
tion or  maintenance  of  agreed  installations  and  facilities 
and  the  official  support  of  the  United  States  Forces,  civil- 
ian components,  and  their  dependents  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  duties,  taxes,  custom  restrictions  and  inspections. 

2.  All  removable  facilities  erected  or  constructed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  its  sole  expense  and  all  equipment,  materials 
and  supplies  brought  into  Greece  or  purchased  in  Greece 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  connection  with  the  construction,  develop- 
ment, operation  and  maintenance  of  agreed  installations 
and  facilities  will  remain  the  property  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  may  be  removed  from 
Greece.  No  such  removal  or  disposition  will  be  under- 
taken which  will  prejudice  the  mission  of  the  Nato. 

3.  The  United  States  of  America  will  be  compensated 
by  the  Greek  Government  for  the  residual  value,  if  any, 
of  the  facilities  acquired,  developed  and  constructed  at 
United  States  expense  under  the  present  Agreement  and 
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not  removed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  2  of  this  Article,  including  those  facilities  de- 
veloped or  constructed  jointly  by  United  States  and  Greek 
funds,  when  such  facilities  or  any  part  thereof  are  no 
longer  needed  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States. 
The  amount  and  manner  of  compensation  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  to  be  made  between  the  appro- 
priate authorities  of  the  contracting  parties.  Negotia- 
tions as  to  the  method  for  treating  the  residual  value  of 
these  facilities  will  be  without  prejudice  to  agreements 
within  the  Nato. 

Article  III 

For  the  implementation  of  this  Agreement  the  provisions 
of  Article  I,  paragraphs  3a  and  3b  of  Legislative  Decree 
604  of  May  7,  194S,  and  the  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 


Government  of  Greece  dated  February  4,  1953,  shall  be 
applied  in  accordance  with  terms  mutually  agreed. 

2.  The  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Greece  under 
this  Agreement  may  also  establish  and  continue  to  use 
or  operate  United  States  military  post  offices. 

Article  IV 

The  present  Agreement  will  come  into  force  from  the 
date  on  which  it  is  signed,  and  will  remain  in  effect  during 
the  period  of  the  validity  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

DONE  at  Athens  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Greek 
languages,  the  two  texts  having  equal  authenticity,  this 
12th  day  of  October,  1953. 


For  the 
United  States  of  America 
Cavendish  W.  Cannon 


For  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece 
Stephanopoulos 


FOA  Grants  Allotments 
to  United  Kingdom 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  on 
December  3  announced  two  allotments  to  the 
United  Kingdom  totaling  $55  million  to  be  used 
for  purchases  of  agricultural  commodities. 

One,  for  $35  million,  made  under  the  Foa 
defense-support  program,  will  provide  dollar 
funds  for  various  agricultural  commodities, 
including  cotton. 

The  other,  for  $20  million,  is  to  be  used  only  for 
agricultural  commodities  which  are  in  surplus, 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  550  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1953.i  Out  of  this  $20  million,  $5 
million  has  been  authorized  by  Foa  for  purchase  of 
dried  prunes.  Discussions  are  going  forward  for 
similar  authorizations  for  other  surplus  farm 
products  under  the  remaining  $15  million  of  the 
allotment. 

Section  550  provides  that  at  least  $100  million 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  mutual-security 
program  this  fiscal  year  is  to  be  used  for  purchase 
of  surplus  U.S.  commodities  to  be  resold  overseas 
for  foreign  currencies.  The  $5  million  dried- 
prune  purchase  will  be  the  second  under  this  sur- 
plus commodities  provision,  the  first  having  been 
for  $20  million  worth  of  tobacco,  also  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Under  the  defense-support  program,  for  which 
the  $35  million  allotment  was  made,  Foa  finances 
commodity  purchases  by  participating  countries 
in  support  of  their  defense  effort.  Such  financing 
is  an  aid  to  the  balance-of-payments  situation  of 
the  country. 

Each  authorization  under  grant  defense-siipport 
allotments  is  matched  by  the  recipient  with  an 
equivalent  amount  of  local  currency  couiiterpait. 

'  For  text  of  section,  see  Bui-letin  of  Nov.  9, 1953,  p.  039. 
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The  counterpart  fund  is  used  for  local  currency 
expenditures  approved  by  Foa  as  consistent  with 
the  mutual  security  program. 

FoA  allotments  for  Western  Europe  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  now  total  $106  million,  as  follows : 

East  Germany  (food  relief) $15,000,000 

Greece 5,000.000 

Spain 11,000,000 

United  Kingdom 35,000,000 

United  Kingdom  (Section  550) 40.000,000 

Total 106,000,000 


Talks  with  Canada  Concerning 
New  Committee  on  Trade 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  4 

Preliminary  discussions  were  held  on  December 
4  at  Ottawa  between  oilicials  of  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  Governments  looking  toward  the 
first  meeting  of  the  newly  established  Joint  United 
States-Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.*  Both  President  Eisenhower  and 
Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent  have  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  work  of  this  Committee  can  get  un- 
der way  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Canadian  officials  present  wiere  Lester  B.  Pearson, 
Minister  for  External  AlTairs;  C.  D.  Howe,  Minister  of 
Trade  &  Commerce. 

The  United  States  officials  present  were  Sherman  Adams, 
the  Assistant  to  the  I'rcsiilent  of  the  United  States; 
(!al>riel  Ilauue.  Administrative  .Xssistant  to  the  I'resident ; 
lldward  Gordon,  Administrator  of  the  Commodity  Stabili- 
zation Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  -Vgriculture ;  John 
Leddy,  Director  of  Office  of  Economic  Defense  and  Trade 
Policy,  Department  of  State. 


'  For   the   aiuiouncement   of   the  establishment   of   the 
Committee,  see  Buli,i:tin  of  Nov.  :W,  1953,  p.  730. 
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Forced  Labor  in  the  Soviet  Union 


Statements  hy  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assenvbly ' 


ANALYSIS  OF   COMMITTEE'S  REPORT 

D.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  November  18 

During  the  last  2  months  tlie  Third  Committee 
has  dealt  with  many  important  issues,  taking 
aifirmative  action  designed  to  advance  the  general 
well-being  of  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations. 
By  overwhelming  majorities  the  Committee  has 
reaffirmed  its  concern  with  the  fate  of  refugees 
left  behind  by  the  ravages  of  war  or  driven  from 
their  homes  by  ruthless  govermnents  and  has  ap- 
jjroved  a  progi'am  of  practical  action  in  the  social 
field. 

On  this  and  other  occasions  this  great  Assembly 
of  Nations  has  reflected  the  determination  which 
gave  life  to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
determination  to  promote  social  and  economic 
progress,  to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human 
rights  and  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human 
person,  and  to  achieve  international  cooperation 
in  solving  international  problems  of  an  economic, 
social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian  character.  This 
determination  reflects  the  fact  that  economic  and 
social  progress  and  the  observance  of  fundamental 
human  riglits  are  the  foundations  on  which  a  last- 
ing peace  must  be  built. 

It  is  this  fact  wliicli  has  prompted  my  Govern- 
ment to  request  that  the  item  "Evidence  of  Exist- 
ence of  Forced  Labor"  be  included  in  the  agenda 
of  the  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
By  "evidence  of  existence  of  forced  labor"  we  do 
not  mean  evidence  of  isolated  cases  of  forced  labor 
perpetrated  in  violation  of  national  laws.  Such 
cases  obviously  do  not  come  within  the  purview 
of  the  United  Nations.  Nor  are  we  concerned  here 
with  those  forms  of  labor,  strictly  limited  and 
defined  under  criminal  legislation,  which  are  im- 
posed upon  common  criminals  under  due  process 
of  law.  Such  forms  of  forced  labor  are  the  legit- 
imate field  of  interest  of  penologists  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  have  been  and  continue  to  be  the  object 


'  Made  on  Nov.  18  and  Nov.  27  in  Committee  III  ( Social, 
Humanitarian  and  Cultural). 


of  a  study  of  individuals  and  groups  operating 
under  the  ausiaices  of  the  United  Nations. 

What  we  are  concerned  with  here  is  something 
quite  different.  We  are  concerned  with  evidence 
of  tlie  existence  of  systems  of  forced  or  "correc- 
tive" labor  employed  as  a  means  of  political  coer- 
cion or  punishment  or  which  are  on  such  a  scale 
as  to  constitute  an  important  element  in  the  econ- 
omy of  a  given  country.  We  are  concerned  with 
forced  labor  imposed  not  upon  common  criminals 
but  upon  individuals  who  may  be  suspected  of  be- 
ing out  of  sympatliy  with  their  government,  and 
who  may  be  condenuied  to  forced  labor  without 
pi-oper  trial,  without  adequate  right  to  defense, 
and  in  violation  of  their  fundamental  human 
rights.  We  are  equally  concerned  with  systems 
so  all-embracing  and  with  such  a  gi'eat  number  of 
victims  as  to  make  their  labor  an  important  part 
in  the  achievement  of  the  economic  objectives  of 
the  State.  In  other  words,  we  are  concerned  with 
the  evidence  of  wholesale  suppression  of  human 
rights  imijosed  and  approved  by  governmental 
action. 

I  submit,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  if  there  is 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  systems  anywhere 
in  the  world  we  cannot  remain  indifferent.  Such 
systems,  by  deliberately  flaunting  and  destroying 
human  rights,  are  a  clear  violation  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  under  which  we  have 
pledged  ourselves  not  to  destroy  but  to  promote 
fundamental  human  rights.  They  are  a  threat  to 
peaceful  commerce  among  the  nations,  for  the 
product  of  slave  labor  becomes  a  threat  to  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  workers  everywhere.  If  it  can 
furthermore  be  shown  that  this  social  disease  is  so 
virulent  as  to  be  spreading  into  the  social  fabric 
of  more  and  more  countries,  then  indeed  we  are 
faced  with  a  problem  of  paramount  importance  to 
all  of  us. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  such  evidence.  Exposes 
of  forced-labor  conditions  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world  liave  been  continuing  for  several  years.  In 
spite  of  the  most  rigid  censorship  and  suppression 
of  news,  information  became  available  which  re- 
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vealed  that  forced  labor  for  purposes  of  political 
coercion  and  as  an  integral  and  important  part  of 
the  econom}'  of  certain  countries  did  indeed  exist 
and  existed  on  a  scale  unknown  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  There  have  been  indications  that  these 
systems  were  applied  with  a  ruthlessness  and  a 
brutality  which  defies  the  imagination  of  civilized 
man. 

It  is  only  recently,  however,  that  comprehen- 
sive proof  has  been  collected  by  an  undeniably 
competent  and  neutral  body.  This  proof  is  con- 
tained in  the  Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Forced  Labor? 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  as  most  of  us  are  aware, 
was  jointly  set  up  by  the  United  Nations  and  the 
International  Labor  Organization.  It  is  a  fact- 
finding Committee  composed  of  three  outstanding 
persons  known  throughout  the  world  for  their 
impartiality  and  their  objectivity. 

Its  chairman,  Sir  Ramaswami  Mudaliar  of 
India,  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  San  Francisco,  in  1945,  he  presided  over 
the  Committee  which  drafted  the  economic  and  so- 
cial cliapters  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  His 
untiring  efforts  in  the  cause  of  human  progress 
have  made  him  one  of  the  great  men  of  our  age. 
His  colleagues  on  the  Committee  are  both  out- 
standing jurists  schooled  in  the  highest  standards 
of  judicial  procedure  and  the  sifting  of  evidence. 

Their  report  is  one  of  the  most  carefully  docu- 
mented publications  ever  produced  by  either  the 
United  Nations  or  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization. 

Unfortunately,  the  report  was  published  too  late 
to  permit  ajjprojjriate  examination  by  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  the  International 
Labor  Organization  at  their  sessions  last  summer. 
We  trust  that  its  conclusions  will,  however,  be 
given  the  consideration  which  they  deserve  by  the 
Council  and  by  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation at  their  next  sessions.  It  is  therefore  not 
my  intention  to  review  this  report  now  in  all  its 
details;  nor  is  the  General  Assembly  required  to 
take  direct  action  on  the  report  at  this  time. 

Need  for  Focusing  Public  Attention 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  existence  of  this 
document  and  the  evidence  which  it  produces 
make  it  essential  and  inescapable  that  public  at- 
tention sliould  be  focused  without  delay  on  what 
is  one  of  the  greatest  social  evils  of  the  modern 
world. 

As  my  Government  noted  in  the  explanatory 
memorandum  accompanying  our  request  for  sub- 
niiltal  of  this  item  to  tlie  Goiu>ral  Assembly,^  the 
Ad  Hoc  Conniiittee  concluded  that: 


'U.N.  doc.  V,l'l\'A\.  For  text  of  tlie  section  relatiiit; 
to  tlie  Soviet  forced  labor  .system,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  10, 
VXa,  p.  167. 

'  luui.,  amk.  :n,  ]9.-,H.  I).  'J!)!). 


.  .  .  its  enquiry  has  revealed  the  existence  of  facts 
relating  to  systems  of  forced  labour  of  so  grave  a  nature 
that  they  seriously  tbrcaten  fundamental  human  rights 
and  jeopardise  the  freedom  and  status  of  workers  in  con- 
travention of  the  obligations  and  provisions  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

We  owe  it  to  the  victims  of  the.se  pernicious  sys- 
tems of  forced  labor  not  to  remain  silent ;  we  owe 
it  to  tlie  free  peoples  of  the  world  whose  well-being 
may  be  threatened  by  this  international  cancer. 

Tlie  central  source  of  infection  is  the  I'nion  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  A  careful  reading  of 
paragraphs  437,  438,  441,  and  549  of  the  report 
shows  tliat  this  was  the  most  significant  conclusion 
of  the  Committee ;  in  its  more  detailed  analysis  the 
Committee  includes  ample  evidence  to  show  that 
it  is  the  Soviet  LTnion,  closely  followed  by  its 
satellites,  which  has  instituted  a  system  of  forced 
labor  so  all-embracing,  so  ruthless  in  its  applica- 
tion, as  to  overshadow  all  other  evidence  of  forced 
labor  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Forced  labor  as  a  means  of  political  coercion 
and  as  an  essential  part  of  the  national  economy 
appears  so  deeply  rooted  in  Soviet  Communist 
thought  and  practice  as  to  be  identical  with  the 
system.  Soviet  communism  and  forced  labor  go 
hand  in  hand — it  is  as  simple  as  that. 

This  is  a  grave  statement.  It  rests  on  the  evi- 
dence contained  in  some  100  pages  of  closely 
printed  text  dealing  with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the 
Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee. 

"What  is  that  evidence  ? 

1.  To  begin  with,  Soviet  laws  and  regulations 
make  explicit  provision  for  several  kinds  of  forced 
labor.  The  Committee  cites  an  impressive  num- 
ber of  legal  texts,  codes,  and  administrative  regu- 
lations published  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  its  constituent 
republics  and  the  satellite  countries,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania. 
It  quotes  copiously  from  official  interpretations  of 
these  texts.  All  of  these  oflicial  sources  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  the  Soviet  bloc  States  have  penal 
systems  whicli  provide  for  the  imposition,  on  a 
large  scale,  of  various  tyj^es  of  forced  labor. 

By  way  of  example,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the 
Committee's  analysis  of  tlie  Penal  Code  of  the 
Russian  Soviet  Republic,  which  provides  for  three 
types  of  forced  labor.  These  are  corrective  labor 
without  deprivation  of  liberty,  deprivation  of  lib- 
erty with  corrective  labor,  and  exile  with  correc- 
tive labor.  (Cf.  Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Cominittee 
on  Forced  Labour,  p.  409  ff. ) 

Corrective  labor  without  deprivation  of  lihertj/ 
is  imposed  for  periods  of  one  day  to  one  year  and 
is  j)erformcd  at  either  the  convicted  jiersou's  nor- 
mal work  place  or  on  work  organized  by  the  cor- 
rective labor  authorities.  This  type  of  forced 
labor  is  meted  out  for  lesser  offenses  such  as  late- 
ness at  work. 

Deprivation  of  libcrtt/  with  corrective  labor 
means  confinement  in  either  colonies  or  camps. 
Sentences  range  up  to  25  years.  The  colonies  are 
of  several  ty]>es.    One  of  these  is  the  mass  labor 
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colony,  situated  in  distant  areas,  wliich  receives 
"pei'sons  from  the  milieu  of  class-hostile  elements 
who  have  been  deprived  of  liberty  and  workers 
who,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  crime  committed, 
constitute  the  greatest  class  danger  and  need  to  be 
subjected  to  more  severe  conditions."  (Corrective 
Labor  Code,  art.  33 ;  cf.  p.  4G9  of  Report.) 

The  special  purpose  of  the  other  type,  exile  with 
correctice  labor,  "is  to  isolate  convicted  ]5ersons 
from  their  previous  milieu  by  removing  them  to 
sjjecified  localities  and  simultaneously  imparting 
to  them  a  sense  of  discipline  tlirough  corrective 
labor."  (Corrective  Labor  Code,  art.  6;  cf.  p.  470 
of  Report.)  This  penalty  was  introduced  by  ordi- 
nance dated  January  10, 1930.  Mr.  B.  S.  Utevski, 
one  of  the  leading  Soviet  experts  on  Soviet  crimi- 
nal law,  describes  this  type  of  forced  labor  in  the 
following  terms : 

The  importance  of  exile  as  a  punishment  increased  in 
the  reconstruction  period  when  the  accentuated  opposi- 
tion of  class-hostile  elements  to  socialist  construction 
made  it  necessary  to  find  new  ways  of  countering  such 
opposition.  At  the  same  time  the  possibility  of  organizing 
exile  on  the  principle  of  providing  persons  sentenced  to 
this  penalty  with  a  re-education  in  labour  on  large-scale 
socialist  construction  projects  in  distant  areas  of  the 
Soviet  Union  which  were  in  need  of  manpower  provided 
opportunities  of  so  arranging  exile  that,  while  acting  as 
a  powerful  repressive  measure,  it  also  served  to  instill 
a  sense  of  discipline  in  workers  who  committed  serious 
crimes.  (B.  S.  Utevski:  Soinctslaiija  Ispnnyiteltno- 
Trudovaya  Politika,  1935,  p.  48;  Cf.  Report  p.  470.) 

2.  Second,  the  primary  purpose  of  this  compre- 
hensive system  of  forced  labor  is  the  suppression 
of  any  elements  of  the  population  which  might 
not  be  in  full  accord  with  Communist  dictator- 
ship. This  is  shown  in  the  repeated  reference  to 
"class-hostile  elements"  in  the  texts  of  the  laws 
cited  by  the  Committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
entire  penal  systems  of  the  several  Communist 
States  appear  to  have  been  conceived  as  weapons 
of  class  war. 

The  first  article  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Republic  (official  edition  of  1950) 
.states  that  "The  aim  of  the  penal  legislation  of  the 
R.S.F.S.R.  shall  be  to  protect  the  socialist  State 
of  the  workers  and  peasants  and  the  established 
legal  order  therein  against  acts  which  constitute 
a  danger  to  society.  .  .  ." 

This  sounds  harmless  but  its  full  meaning 
emerges  when  it  is  read  in  the  light  of  a  statement 
in  the  Manual  of  Criminal  Procedure  written  by 
Andrei  Vyshinsky,  a  rather  well-known  authority 
on  Soviet  law.  He  emphasizes  that  ".  .  .  the 
task  of  revolutionary  legality  is  so  to  organise 
summary  justice  and  the  suppression  of  class 
enemies  that  the  courts  under  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  are  turned  into  an  unerring 
weapon  against  class  enemies,  pitilessly  suppress- 
ing them  and  mercilessly  dispensing  justice."  (p. 
84  of  Report.) 

This  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  primary  objective 
of  Communist  "legality"  is  to  crush  all  opposition 
to  the  regime  in  power.     Anybody  who  may  be 
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deemed  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  Communist 
rule,  anyone  tainted  by  past  affiliation  with  the 
bourgeois  group  or  the  kulaks  becomes  liable  to 
punitive  action.  Suspected  thoughts,  the  pos- 
session of  the  wrong  kind  of  literature,  a  failure 
to  realize  that  the  party  line  has  changed  once 
again,  may  cause  deprivation  of  liberty  and 
forced  labor. 

3.  The  evidence  shows,  in  the  third  place,  that 
the  legal  system  is  directed  so  as  to  diminish  ef- 
fective protections  for  tlie  individual.  To  make 
this  kind  of  "justice"  eft'ective  it  is  essential  that 
it  should  not  be  hampered  by  any  legal  niceties, 
such  as  the  provision  of  effective  counsel  for  the 
defendant  or  trial  before  a  court. 

To  achieve  "summary  justice  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  class  enemies,"  to  use  Mr.  Vyshinsky's 
words,  Soviet  law  also  defines  punishable  crimes 
in  such  a  loose  way  as  to  be  applicable  to  anyone 
in  disfavor  with  the  regime.  Thus  Soviet  legis- 
lation and  practice  has  seen  to  it  that  there  should 
be  no  obstacles  on  the  road  to  the  forced  labor 
colony.  It  is  a  case  of  fitting  the  crime  to  the 
punishment  and  not  the  punishment  to  the  crime. 
Testimony  presented  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
confirmed  that  the  procedural  regulations  of  So- 
viet law  not  only  could  be  used  as  political  weapons 
against  the  accused  but  were  also  in  fact  so 
employed. 

Criminal  Inaction 

Let  me  illustrate  some  of  these  points.  Article 
6  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Re- 
public explains  that  "any  action  or  inaction  shall 
be  deemed  a  danger  to  society  if  it  is  directed 
against  the  Soviet  regime  or  violates  the  legal 
order  established  by  the  workers'  and  peasants' 
authority  for  the  period  of  transition  to  a  Com- 
munist regime".  (Cf.  p.  479  of  Report.)  Thus 
not  only  action  but  also  "inaction"  becomes  a 
crime. 

In  case  even  language  as  broad  as  this  should  not 
cover  all  of  those  the  regime  wants  to  send  to 
forced-labor  camps,  Soviet  jurisprudence  has  es- 
tablished the  principle  of  analogy.  According  to 
article  16  of  the  Penal  Code,  "where  the  present 
Code  makes  no  express  provision  for  some  act 
\yhich  constitutes  a  danger  to  society,  the  basis  and 
limits  of  responsibility  for  such  an  act  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  those  Articles  of 
the  Code  which  cover  crimes  whose  nature  is  most 
similar  to  such  an  act."  (j).  481.)  The  Soviet 
publication  Criminal  Law  in  commenting  on  this 
principle  states :  "The  existence  of  analogy  in  So- 
viet penal  law  is  conditioned  by  the  practical  re- 
quirements of  the  Socialist  State  at  a  given  stage 
of  its  development."  (Cf.  Report,  p.  481.)  In 
other  words,  anyone  in  the  U.S.S.R.  can  be  pun- 
ished for  acts  which  are  not  listed  as  punishable 
acts  in  the  Penal  Code.  What  is  more,  what  at 
some  stage  may  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  act  may 
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become  a  crime,  without  any  change  in  the  law,  at 
some  other  time  in  order  to  meet  "the  practical  re- 
quirements of  the  Socialist  State  at  a  given  stage 
of  its  development." 

Not  satisfied  with  this  stretching  of  their  penal 
legislation  like  a  rubber  band,  the  Soviets  have  also 
incorporated  in  their  criminal  law  the  principle  of 
collective  responsibility.  Thus  article  58  (1)  (c) 
of  the  Penal  Code  provides  that  "the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  traitor's  family  who  have  reached  ma- 
turity and  who  were  living  with  him  or  who  were 
depending  on  him  at  the  time  the  crime  occurred 
shall  be  liable  to  deprivation  of  electoral  rights  and 
exile  for  five  years  to  distant  regions  of  Siberia." 
(Cf.  Report,  p.  484.)  In  other  words  individuals 
may  be  punished  who  cannot  even  be  accused  of 
harboring  a  dangerous  thought. 

When  the  unfortunate  victims  of  this  system 
come  to  trial  tliey  are  under  further  disabilities. 
They  are  by  no  means  always  provided  with  coun- 
sel for  defense.  Even  those  who  have  such  coun- 
sel evidently  can  hardly  count  on  any  real  help. 
It  is  Mr.  Vyshinsky  again  who  stated  that  "The 
first  requirement  of  a  defending  counsel  is  a  high 
sense  of  political  responsibility,  superior  political 
qualifications  ...  an  ability  to  defend  his  point 
of  view  and  fearlessly  give  battle  for  his  beliefs, 
not  in  the  interests  of  his  client  but  in  the  interest 
of  socialist  construction  and  the  interests  of  our 
State."     (Cf.  Report,  p.  89.) 

Furthermore,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  shock- 
ing example  of  lawlessness  disguised  in  legal 
verbiage,  people  can  be  sent  to  forced-labor  camps 
without  ever  appearing  before  a  court.  Special 
administrative  machinei-y  set  up  by  the  Secret 
State  Police  has  been  functioning  over  the  years 
to  enable  the  State  to  take  people  from  their  beds, 
to  separate  them  from  their  families,  and  to  send 
them  to  far-off  regions  from  which  few  return. 

4.  A  fourth  type  of  evidence  examined  by  the 
Committee  shows  that  forced  labor  is  of  consider- 
able economic  importance  in  the  U.S.S.R.  In 
my  earlier  quotation  from  the  writings  of  the  So- 
viet expert,  Mr.  Utevski,  I  repeated  his  mention 
of  "reeducation  in  labor  on  large  scale  Socialist 
construction  projects."  The  report  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee,  again  quoting  from  official  Soviet 
sources,  has  much  more  to  say  on  the  economic  im- 
portance of  forced  labor  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  are  its  findings  (pp.  91-92). 

It  Is  evident  .  .  .  that,  since  about  1930,  the  work  of 
both  political  and  other  prisoners  has  been  used  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  larnc-scalr  public  works  (e.  K.,  canals, 
railways  and  rojids),  for  the  (Icvclopmcnt  of  vast  areas 
with  abundant  and  hitbeito  unexi)loitod  resources  of  raw 
materials,  and  for  the  economic  development  of  pre- 
viously uncultivated  regions  ...  It  is  also  clear  .  .  . 
that  durin;;  the  war  and  even  after,  persons  sentenced  to 
corrwtive  labour  were  still  used  <m  Iiiriic-nriili-  projects 
or  in  bin  industrial  or  farniinj;  undertaltin^'s  .  .  .  All  the 
material  tlie  Couunittee  has  been  able  to  examine  gives 
tiie  impression  that  corrective  labour  pldj/K  a  nUitivi  ly 
Inrfic  part  in  the  nalioniil  ccDnoin]!  .  .  .  Corrective  labour 
camps  and  colonies  apiwar  to  be  srnttercd  ovrr  llic  irhalf 
of  the  Soviet  Union  but  .  .  .  tliey  seem  to  be  mainly  lo- 


cated in  areas  far  away  from  the  principal  centres  of 
ixipulation.     [Emphasis  added.] 

One  might  express  these  somber  facts  with  more 
words  but  liardly  with  more  clarity.  The  large 
canals  dug  in  tlie  Soviet  Union,  the  railroads 
traversing  the  deserts  of  heat  and  arctic  cold, 
the  output  of  snowbound  lumber  camps  in  the 
far-off  North  where  every  new  day  means  a  new 
battle  for  existence — these  all  have  been  paid  for 
in  the  misery  and  death  of  untold  numbers  of 
slave  workers. 

5.  This  brings  me  to  a  fifth  point,  on  which  the 
report  furnishes  only  limited  information,  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  Soviet  labor  camps.  In  its  efforts 
to  base  its  conclusions  essentially  on  published 
laws  and  regulations  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  did 
not  find  it  proper  to  arrive  at  any  categorical 
statement  of  its  conclusions  on  that  score.  Never- 
theless, the  Committee  was  evidently  impressed  by 
the  testimonies  of  former  inmates  of  such  camps. 
Thus  we  read  on  page  94  of  the  report : 

The  very  large  majority  of  the  former  prisoners  whose 
testimonies  the  Committee  has  been  able  to  examine 
have  .  .  .  described  the  conditions  as  being  inhumane, 
particularly  as  regards  the  accommodation  and  the  food; 
they  allege  that  the  rationing  system  is  made  quite  un- 
bearable by  the  subjection  to  production  norms  which 
no  normal  man  can  possibly  fultill.  [However,]  despite 
all  the  often  moving  and  apparently  sincere  evidence 
provided  in  these  testimonies,  the  Committee  refrains 
from  drawing  any  general  conclusions,  since  the  rule 
it  has  consistently  followed  is  to  base  its  conclusions 
mainly  on  laws  and  regulations. 

The  Committee  might  have  gone  further,  even 
on  the  basis  of  regulations  alone.  For  example, 
the  regulations  of  1937  for  the  supply  of  the 
Ukhta-Pechora  camp  provide  eloquent  evidence. 
It  was  those  regulations  that  stipulated  smaller 
rations  for  forced  laborers  tluin  for  guard  dogs 
and  provided  that,  when  a  prisoner  could  not 
fulfill  the  excessive  work  norms,  he  would  get  less 
food;  thus  a  vicious  circle  of  declining  rations, 
declining  strength,  and  declining  output  was 
established.  It  is  a  vicious  circle  which  only  too 
often  is  broken  only  by  death. 

6.  Finally,  tlio  evidence  conclusively  demon- 
strates that  the  Soviet  forced  labor  system  is  not 
limited  to  penal  labor,  to  which  I  have  so  far 
confined  my  remarks.  In  fact,  it  is  of  special 
importance  that,  in  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee,  even  the  so-called  free  worker 
in  the  Soviet  world  is  a  forced  laborer.  On  p.  98 
tlie  Committee  report  states : 

Soviet  legislation  makes  provision  for  various  measures 
which  involve  a  compulsion  to  irorfc  or  place  restrictions 
on  the  freedom  of  emploinnent ;  these  measures  seem  to 
be  applied  on  a  larpe  .■<eale  in  the  interests  of  tlie  national 
economy  and,  considered  as  a  whole,  they  lead,  in  the 
Committee's  view,  to  a  siiKtcni  of  forced  or  compulsory 
labour  conslitutin'^  an  iiuportaiit  element  in  the  economy 
of  the  country.     [Emphasis  added.] 

What  it  means  for  the  workers  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  to  (leal  with  one  monopolistic  employer  who, 
being   tiie  government,   lias  all   the   power   of   si 
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modern  state,  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  report. 

Every  Soviet  citizen  can  be  transferred  from 
one  job  to  another,  temporarily  or  permanently,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  authorities.  If  he  refuses  to 
comply  with  such  an  order,  he  is  liable  to  im- 
prisonment. The  same  punishment  is  meted  out 
if  he  leaves  his  job  without  official  consent.  "In 
the  Committee's  view,"  to  quote  the  report  once 
more  (p.  97)  : 

.  .  .  whole  groups  of  persons  are  obliged  by  order  of 
the  public  authorities  to  take  up,  or  remain  in,  a  given 
job,  against  their  will  if  necessary,  and  may  be  penalised 
for  not  doing  so.  Such  measures,  applied  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  interests  of  the  national  economy,  lead,  in  the 
Committee's  view,  to  a  system  of  forced  or  compulsory 
labour  constituting  an  important  element  in  the  economy 
of  the  country. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  coercive  fea- 
tures of  Soviet  labor  conditions  have  increased  as 
the  years  have  passed.  Tlie  worst  features  of  com- 
pulsion came  into  existence  not  as  experiments  of 
the  turbulent  revolutionary  years;  they  were 
added  in  the  1930's  and  thereafter.  Nor  can  they 
be  justified  as  war  requirements,  for  now,  8  years 
after  the  war,  these  regulations  are  still  on  the 
books.  Thirty-six  years  of  Communist  planning 
and  Communist  indoctrination  have  passed  and 
have  left  the  Soviet  people  enmeshed  in  an  all- 
encompassing  system  of  forced  labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  examining  such  incrimi- 
nating evidence,  which  was  before  it  in  much 
greater  detail  than  I  have  reflected  here,  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  had  no  clioice  but  to  come  to  the 
decisions  which  it  made :  Namely,  that  the  penal 
legislation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  "constitutes  the  basis 
of  a  system  of  forced  labor  employed  as  a  means 
of  political  coercion  or  punishment  for  holding  or 
expressing  political  views,  .  .  .  [that]  this  legis- 
lation is  in  fact  employed  in  such  a  way,"  and  that 
this  system  plays  a  role  "of  some  significance  in 
the  national  economy" ;  and,  further,  that  "Soviet 
legislation  .  .  .  [involving]  a  compulsion  to  work 
or  [placing]  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  em- 
ployment .  .  .  seems  to  be  applied  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  interests  of  the  national  economy  and, 
considered  as  a  whole,  [leads]  ...  to  a  system  of 
forced  or  compulsory  labor  constituting  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  economy  of  the  country." 

I  have  so  far  largely  dealt  with  evidence  of 
forced  labor  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  while  stating  that 
the  same  systems  with  variations  exist  in  other 
Soviet  bloc  countries.  I  shall  not  take  up  the  time 
of  this  Committee  with  a  detailed  recital  of  the 
pertinent  evidence. 

Conditions  in  Satellite  Countries 

Only  a  few  remarks.  The  laws,  methods,  and 
institutions  of  the  so-called  popular  democracies 
copy  the  Soviet  pattern,  although  the  report  indi- 
cates that  they  differ  somewhat  in  detail.  The 
Committee  also  observes,  however,  (par.  550)  that 


there  is  a  tendency  for  the  satellites  to  make  their 
forced-labor  legislation  more  severe  in  imitation 
of  tlie  Soviet  system.  We  find  in  the  satellites  the 
same  types  of  forced  labor ;  the  same  attempts  to 
use  it  for  the  suppression  of  "class  enemies" ;  the 
same  judicial  and  administrative  processes;  the 
same  disregard  for  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
Anyone  who  wants  detailed  proof  of  these  asser- 
tions may  read  the  sections  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee's report  which  relate  to  those  countries. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  did  not  find  it  possible  to  complete  its 
documentation  on  conditions  in  Communist  China. 
From  information  in  the  possession  of  many  of  us, 
it  is  only  too  evident  that  the  Communist  rulers 
of  the  Chinese  mainland  have  proved  apt  pupils 
of  their  Soviet  masters.  Thus,  another  great  peo- 
ple has  been  deprived  of  its  fundamental  human 
rights  and  delivered  to  the  jailers. 

Xadies  and  gentlemen,  the  facts  which  have  been 
brought  before  us  are  conclusive.  If  any  further 
proof  were  needed  it  could  be  found  in  the  attitude 
and  reaction  of  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
world  whenever  the  question  of  forced  labor  has 
been  raised  in  the  United  Nations.  In  the  course 
of  the  debates  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee, the  delegates  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  asso- 
ciates treated  all  allegations  of  the  existence  of 
systems  of  forced  labor  in  their  orbit  as  a  figment 
of  the  imagination.  Without  the  slightest  attempt 
to  refute  the  mountainous  material  supporting  the 
charges,  they  asserted  that  Soviet  laws  and  their 
application  were  "excellent,"  "humanitarian,"  and 
"progressive,"  and  that  "forced  labor  was  non- 
existent." (Report,  p.  456.)  Any  statement  to 
the  contrary  was,  to  quote  the  Communist  spokes- 
men, "tendentious,  inaccurate,  and  entirely  unre- 
liable," "completely  false,"  "a  pure  invention," 
"a  gross  libel,"  "a  slanderous  campaign,"  "inade- 
quate," "mistranslated  and  distorted,"  "fabricated 
by  German  fascists,"  "testimony  obtained  by  tor- 
ture," "grossly  libelous  and  defamatory,"  invented 
"to  stir  up  hatred,"  "a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
truth,"  "an  attempt  at  political  blackmail,"  "sen- 
sational trickery,  based  on  the  testimony  of  trai- 
tors," "baseless  and  of  a  scurrilous  nature,"  "com- 
pletely incomprehensible,"  and  so  on.  (Cf.  Re- 
port, pp.  455-46i.) 

I  submit  that  this  line  of  invective  does  not 
carry  conviction.  We  are  even  less  impressed  by 
two  other  official  statements  on  the  subject  quoted 
in  the  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee.  Late 
last  year  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  submitted 
to  the  Governments  concerned  a  summary  of  the 
accusations  and  the  supporting  documentary  evi- 
dence, inviting  their  comments.  Only  two  Soviet 
bloc  Governments  even  indicated  that  they  had 
received  the  request.  Both  replies  are  worth  quot- 
ing. The  Polish  "answer"  runs  as  follows:  "The 
Delegation  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  to  the 
United  Nations  herewith  returns  a  report  con- 
taining the  slanderous  accusations  against  Poland 
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of  the  so-called  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced 
Labour"  (p.  317).  And  the  Soviet  delegation 
"herewith  returns,  tmcxamined,  the  documents 
attached  to  the  Secretariat's  letter  of  22  Novem- 
ber 1952,  since  these  documents  contain  slander- 
ous fabrications  concerning  the  Soviet  Union" 
(p.  519).  Tliese  statements  condemn  themselves. 
The  Poles,  however,  have  apparently  not  suc- 
ceeded fully  in  their  task  of  socialist  "emulation," 
one  ultimate  goal  of  which  seems  to  be  the  ability 
to  judge  material  without  bothering  to  examine  it. 
The  Soviets  stand  condemned  still  further  in  the 
light  of  official  Soviet  bloc  statements  of  more 
recent  origin.  Early  in  April  1953,  the  niew  Soviet 
Government  revealed  that  its  police  used  "inad- 
missible methods"  in  extorting  confessions  in  the 
notorious  "doctors'  plot."  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Hungary  admitted  that  police  and  courts  have 
violated  "the  fundamental  principles  of  lawful- 
ness." that  the  Communist  bureaucracy  exhibited 
an  "incredibly  brutal  and  soulless  attitude,"  that 
it  "offended  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  population 
and  undermined  their  faith  in  the  rule  of  law." 
Maybe  this  sudden  candor  was  only  a  tactical  move 
in  the  power  game  among  rival  despots;  jjast  ex- 
perience does  not  inspire  us  with  confidence  in 
Communist  utterances  and  promises.  In  this  con- 
text it  is  noteworthy  to  quote  the  Committee's  re- 
action to  the  Soviet  amnesty  of  March  27,  1953. 
The  report  states  that  this  amnesty 

.  .  .  is  granted  to  persons  who  have  committed 
crimes  not  constituting  a  great  danger  to  the  State,  but 
not  to  persons  with  sentences  longer  than  five  years  for 
counter-revolutionary  crimes  and  certain  other  serious 
offenses.     (Report,  p.  87). 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  forced  labor  "as  a  means 
of  political  coercion  or  puni.shment  for  holding 
or  expressing  political  views"  has  not  ceased  in 
the  U.S.S.R. ;  the  amnesty  and  the  promised 
penological  reform  will  not  even  touch  political 
persecution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is 
evidence,  striking  evidence,  shocking  evidence, 
overwhelming  evidence,  that  forced  labor  is  prac- 
tice<l  in  certain  parts  of  the  world  on  a  gigantic 
scale  and  in  flagrant  violation  of  all  concepts  of 
human  rights.  There  have  grown  up  in  this  20th 
centui-y  new  systems  of  slave  labor  more  compre- 
hensive and  more  brutal  than  any  slave  labor  sys- 
tem of  the  past. 

Is  there  anything  we  can  do  about  it,  the  United 
Nations  can  do  about  it?  No  resolution  we  miglit 
pass  nor  any  convention  we  might  draft  will  be  the 
final  solution. 

But  there  are  actions  which  can  be  taken,  wliich 
must  bo  taken,  unless  we  want  to  become  jiarties 
to  this  gross  violation  of  the  obligation  set  forth 
in  the  Charter  of  tlie  United  Nations  to  promote 
human  rights  and  not  to  destroy  them. 

I  submit  that  we  can  and  we  must  throw  the 
spotlight  of  public  debate  (m  the  kind  of  condi- 
tions which  I  have  described,  in  the  hope  that  the 
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opinions  of  this  great  General  Assembly  and  of 
the  Nations  which  it  represents  may  lead  to  reme- 
dial measures  whicli  only  the  authors  of  these 
systems  can  take. 

We  can  and  we  nuist  reaffirm  our  faith  in  basic 
human  rights  and  the  importance  which  we  attach 
to  the  innnediate  abolition  of  systems  of  forced 
labor,  whether  emplo3'ed  as  a  means  of  political 
coercion  or  punishment  for  holding  or  expressing 
political  views,  or  on  such  a  scale  as  to  constitute 
an  important  element  in  the  economy  of  a  given 
country.  My  country  for  one  wants  to  be  on  rec- 
ord as  being  unalterably  opposed  to  any  such  sys- 
tems wherever  they  may  exist. 

We  can  and  we  nmst  invite  such  competent 
bodies  as  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the 
International  Labor  Organization  to  give,  as  a 
matter  of  urgency,  priority  consideration  to  the 
report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  with  a  view  to 
appropriate  action  designed  to  assist  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  such  systems. 

Finally,  we  can  and  we  must  give  the  countries 
within  the  Soviet  orbit  and  all  other  countries 
against  which  there  may  be  allegations,  yet  un- 
answered, another  opportimity  to  let  us  have  their 
comments  and  observations. 

The  resolution  which  has  been  introduced  for 
your  consideration  reflects  these  moral  impera- 
tives.  I  commend  it  to  your  earnest  consideration. 

REPLY  TO  CHARGES  BY  SOVIET  BLOC 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  November  27 

I  am  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  having 
given  me  this  opportunity  to  reply  to  some  of  the 
statements  made  in  the  course  of  this  debate.  I  do 
not  want  to  abuse  this  privilege  in  any  way  and 
therefore  shall  be  brief. 

The  most  striking  aspect  of  this  debate  is  that 
it  has  offered  us  and  the  world  an  outstanding 
example  of  Soviet  tactics  and  propaganda.  Faced 
with  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  large-scale 
existence  of  forced  labor  witliin  their  territories, 
they  resorted  to  two  well-known  devices. 

They  poured  out  a  stream  of  invective,  centered 
on  my  country  and  upon  the  members  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee.  And,  running  short  of  invective, 
they  attempted  to  divert  the  attention  of  this  Com- 
mittee away  from  the  subject  under  discussion 
and  toward  issues  unrelated  to  the  matter  be- 
fore us. 

As  to  the  first  device — I  will  not  demean  myself 
and  meet  invective  with  invective,  nor  is  tliere  any 
need  for  me  to  reply  to  the  scurrilous  attacks  on 
the  integrity  of  the  group  of  eminent  experts  who 
have  given  us  the  Report  on  Forced  Labour. 
Otlier  speakers  have  already  expressed  their  in- 
dignation over  these  attacks.  I  should  like  to  sub- 
mit, however,  that  the  attacks  on  the  Committee 
constitute  a  serious  threat  to  any  attempts  of  the 
United  Nations  to  ascertain  facts  by  way  of  objec- 
tive and  impartial  Committees  of  Experts.   If  such 
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attacks  are  left  unchallenged,  it  will  be  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  the  United  Nations  to  secure  the 
services  of  eminent  men  and  women,  for  no  one 
likes  to  become  the  object  of  a  "smear"  campaign. 

As  to  the  diversionary  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
speakers,  if  we  attempt  to  answer  their  irrele- 
vant charges  against  the  United  States  and  its 
people,  we  shall  play  into  their  hands  and  will  be 
diverted  from  the  real  issue.  We  fall  into  their 
trap  and  help  them  to  divert  attention  from  the 
real  issues.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  reply 
to  their  fantastic  statements,  our  silence  may  be 
taken  as  consent. 

I  shall  try  to  keep  to  a  middle  course  and  give 
you  only  a  few  illustrations  which  will  show  up 
the  utter  irrelevancy  and  outright  falsehoods  of 
the  charges  made  by  speaker  after  speaker  from 
the  Soviet  world. 

At  the  core  of  the  Soviet  diversionary  maneu- 
vers is  a  simple  sleight  of  hand.  They  use  the  old 
Soviet  trick  of  distorting  the  meaning  behind  a 
word  and  of  solving  their  problem  by  way  of 
semantics.  "Forced  labor"  under  their  definition 
is  no  more  compulsory  labor  enacted  by  foi'ce  but 
exists  wherever  land  and  the  means  of  production 
are  privately  owned.  According  to  them  this 
means  ruthless  exploitation,  constantly  lowered 
standards  of  living,  hunger  and  disease,  and  crime. 

Now  the  idea  of  the  progi-essively  increasing 
exploitation  of  the  working  class  under  a  free 
economy  is  a  shopworn  slogan  of  Communist  dia- 
lectics, but  it  hardly  coincides  with  the  facts  and 
indeed  was  almost  out-of-date  when  Marx  fu'st 
formulated  the  theory. 

In  trying  to  prove  their  thesis,  the  Soviet  speak- 
ers unrolled  before  our  eyes  an  utterly  fantastic 
and  perverted  picture  of  alleged  conditions  in  the 
free  world  and  specifically  in  the  United  States. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  real  facts.  The  basic 
measure  of  the  benefit  to  the  individual  by  any 
economy  is  his  real  wage.  The  real  weekly  wage 
of  all  workers  employed  in  manufacturing  in  the 
United  States  (expressed  in  1947^9  dollars)  has 
risen  from  $25.66  in  1914  to  $40.17  in  1939,  $57.81 
in  June  1950,  and  $62.56  in  June  1953. 

This  means  that  the  average  American  citizen 
can  now  purchase  about  2i/2  times  as  much  in  the 
way  of  food,  housing,  clothing,  recreation,  and 
other  material  and  social  benefits  as  he  could  in 
1914.  In  terms  of  comparative  returns  of  this 
system,  I  have  here  an  interesting  little  article 
which  we  ran  across  in  the  New  York  Post  during 
the  speech  of  the  representative  of  Czechoslovakia. 
This  article  says :  "A  20th  Century  Fund  survey 
disclosed  today  that  the  1948  per  capita  income  in 
the  United  States  was  $1525.— in  Russia  $181." 
These  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

Let  us  take  education  as  another  example.  We 
are  accused  of  spending  only  .04  percent  of  our 
budget  for  education.  Now  the  United  States,  as 
this  Committee  knows,  is  a  federal  state  and  edu- 
cation is  a  state,  not  a  federal  function.    Just  to 


set  the  record  straight — the  United  States  spent 
approximately  $11  billion  on  primary  and  second- 
ary education  last  year,  plus  about  $2  billion  for 
new  school  buildings.  Between  98  and  99  percent 
of  the  children  of  school  age  were  in  school. 

The  representative  of  Czechoslovakia  said  with 
great  pride  that  47,000  people  were  taking  higher 
education  in  Czechoslovakia  last  year.  This  works 
out  to  about  one  person  in  266.  In  the  United 
States,  may  I  state  with  modest  pride,  there  were 
2,400,000  persons  in  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or  one  in  66. 

Status  of  Nonwhites 

We  are  also  informed  that  the  status  of  non- 
whites,  including  Negroes,  in  the  United  States,  is 
not  as  good  as  that  of  whites.  Certain  figures  were 
cited  to  demonstrate  this  in  connection  with  the 
mortality  rates,  life  expectancy,  and  types  of  em- 
ployment. The  United  States  lias  never  claimed 
that  conditions  in  the  United  States  are  perfect. 
We  have  never  claimed  that  exploitation  of  "man 
by  man"  can  be  abolished  by  waving  a  wand. 
^Vliat  was  not  pointed  out  to  the  Committee,  how- 
ever, is  the  continual  progress  being  made  in  the 
United  States  concerning  the  very  points  which 
he  has  raised.    Let  me  give  you  a  few  illustrations. 

The  representative  of  Czechoslovakia  said  the 
nonwhite  death  rate  of  12.6  per  thousand  com- 
pared to  8.4  for  whites.  He  did  not  say  that  the 
Negro  death  rate  has  been  steadily  reduced  from 
27.8  per  1,000  population  in  1900  to  12.6  in  1949,  a 
drop  of  over  50  percent. 

He  said  that  the  Negi'o  life  expectancy  was 
shorter  than  that  of  whites.  He  did  not  say  that 
life  expectancy  at  birth  for  Negro  males  has 
been  increased  from  47.1  years  in  1919-21  to  58.6 
years  in  1949 ;  for  Negro  women  from  46.9  years 
in  1919-21  to  62.9  years  in  1949.  Thus  there  has 
been  an  11.5  percent  increase  in  the  life  expectancy 
of  nonwhite  males  and  a  16  percent  increase  for 
nonwhite  females,  while  the  increase  for  whites 
has  been  only  9.6  percent  for  males  and  13  percent 
for  females. 

He  said  that  Negroes  were  restricted  to  agricul- 
ture. He  did  not  say  that  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census 
figures  for  1950  show  that  only  13.5  percent  of  the 
employed  Negro  men  were  farmers  and  farm 
managers  compared  to  21.1  percent  in  1940,  and 
that  only  11.3  percent  in  1950  were  farm  laborers 
and  foremen  compared  to  20  percent  in  1940. 
This  shows  a  movement  of  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  Negro  farm  population  out  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits  during  this  decade  and  is  hardly 
consistent  with  charges  that  Negi'oes  are  com- 
pelled to  work  on  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  representative  of  the  Ukraine  made  broad, 
general  charges  of  peonage.  It  was  not  stated 
that  we  liave  strict  laws  against  peonage,  which 
is  a  crime,  and  that  these  laws  are  enforced. 
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There  were  only  55  complaints  of  peonage  in  the 
whole  of  the  United  States  in  1952. 

The  representative  of  Poland  charjred  that  the 
United  States  is  exploiting  the  "wetbacks."  This 
charge  has  already  been  refuted  by  the  honorable 
delegate  of  Mexico.  The  United  States  and  the 
Mexican  Government  closely  cooperate  in  meeting 
this  problem.  In  the  fiscal  year  1953,  we  ap- 
prehended and  returned  839,149  of  these  illegal 
immigrants  at  considerable  expense  to  our 
governments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  the  United  States  Government  does  not  con- 
done any  kind  of  exploitation,  whether  in  the 
United  States  or  abroad.  For  those  people  in  the 
United  States  whose  conditions  are  not  adequate 
we  are  continually  concerned  and  are  taking  cor- 
rective measures. 

References  to  Taft-Hartley  Law 

Only  one  significant  reference  has  been  made 
to  laws  or  regulations,  the  indisputable  facts  upon 
which  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  based  most  of  its 
conclusions.  That  was  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Law, 
on  which  a  considerable  amount  of  time  was  spent 
repeating  numerous  condemnatory  quotations  by 
American  Trade  Union  leaders  and  other  Amer- 
ican sources.  I  would  remind  the  Committee, 
first  of  all,  that  some  of  these  spokesmen  may  be 
out  of  office  but  they  are  also  out  of  jail.  They 
have  not  been  branded  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  foreign  provocateurs;  they  have  not 
been  bound  at  forced  labor,  nor  have  their  families 
been  put  to  any  disabilities. 

As  to  the  substance  of  the  law,  it  obviously  has 
no  place  in  this  debate.  Does  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  provide  for  punishment  in  forced  labor  camps 
or  colonies?  No.  Does  it  allow  forced  labor 
M'ithout  deprivation  of  liberty  on  sentence  of  a 
court?  No.  Is  it  directed  against  "class  enemies" 
or  "foreign  provocateurs"?  No.  In  what  way 
then  is  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  pertinent  to  our 
inquiry  here? 

William  Green's  characterization  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law  as  a  "slave  labor"  law  has  about  as 
much  relationship  to  the  kind  of  horrible  problem 
we  are  considering  here  as  Mr.  Baroody's  recent 
description  of  a  few  minutes  overtime  in  Com- 
mittee III  as  forced  laboi-. 

But  let  us  turn  back  to  the  real  issue — the  revela- 
tions of  forced  labor  in  Soviet  Communist  areas 
of  the  world,  the  kind  used  in  camps  and  in 
colonies,  often  similar  to  the  concentration  camps 
of  Nazi  Germany,  under  armed  guard  and  muler 
the  compulsion  of  a  dictatorial  state. 

The  Soviets  have  also  attem])ted  to  explain 
away  some  of  their  own  laws.  Tliey  tell  us  that 
some  provisions  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Rei)ul)lic  are  no  longer  in  effect.  If  pro- 
cedural jjrotections  for  Soviet  citizens  are  in  fact 
improving,  I,  for  one,  applaud  it.     The  stories 
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which  appear  constantly  in  the  press  from  re- 
turned victims  of  this  forced  labor  system  make 
me  doubtful,  however. 

We  might  pay  more  attention  to  what  has  not 
been  said.  In  all  of  the  legalistic  arguments,  the 
Soviet  bloc  did  not  attem])t  to  disjirove  the  exist- 
ence of  forced  labor  camps  and  colonies,  of  exile 
with  forced  labor,  of  forced  labor  without  the 
deprivation  of  liberty,  for  this  ap])ears  in  Soviet 
and  satellite  law  and  in  the  facts  which  have  been 
presented  to  the  world.  They  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  that  forced  labor,  or  what  the  Soviet  Union 
rei^resentative  chooses  to  call  "corrective  labor"  is 
employed  on  a  large  scale  in  the  interests  of  the 
economy  of  the  country.  They  made  no  attempt 
to  deny  two  of  the  most  condemning  documents — 
the  Corrective  Labor  (^ode  and  the  Regulations  of 
the  Ukhta-Pechora  Forced  Labor  Camp. 

They  made  a  weak  attempt  to  justify  forced 
labor  by  characterizing  it  as  an  "educative"  meas- 
ure. The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  examined  this  argu- 
ment in  some  detail.    This  was  the  result : 

The  Committee  more  particularly  notes  that  a  political 
character  is  openly  attributed  by  Soviet  law  and  Soviet 
legal  commentaries  to  the  re-education  of  prisoners  of 
every  type.  So  much  is  clear  from  the  Corrective  Labour 
Code  (Articles  4,  5.  7.  33,  and  10.5)  which  speaks  of  "po- 
litically educative  influences"  to  be  exercised  on  persons 
sentenced  to  corrective  labour  in  any  of  its  forms. 

The  object,  therefore,  is  not  merely  to  re-educate  of- 
fenders and  so  rid  them  of  their  criminal  leaniusrs;  it  is 
at  least  as  much,  and  probably  even  more,  to  correct  their 
political  opinions  and  so  eliminate  all  opposition  to  the 
regime. 

Reference  has  also  been  made  at  frequent  in- 
tervals to  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union  put 
forward  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  for 
the  establishment  of  an  investigating  committee 
composed  of  125  union  members  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  the  membership  of  their  constituent 
bodies.  The  imi)lieation  was  that  this  would  have 
been  a  truly  impartial  committee.  I  submit  that 
this  has  from  the  start  been  a  smokescreen. 

Anyone  who  will  read  the  resolution  which  was 
proposed  by  the  Soviet  L^nion  in  1951  will  see  by 
its  very  tone  and  formulation  that  it  was  not  a 
serious  proposal  but  was  just  another  propaganda 
gesture. 

The  real  attitude  of  the  Soviets  stands  revealed 
by  tlie  fact  tliat  in  contrast  with  other  countries 
they  refused  to  cooperate  with  any  measures  pro- 
posed or  enacted  bj'  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  get  at  the  facts  of  the  situation  in- 
cluding those  taken  well  before  the  establishment 
of  tlie  A>/  Hoc  Committee. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  the  Soviet  Union  has  never  made 
a  satisfactoi'y  explanation  in  any  United  Nations 
organization  of  its  continued  disregard  of  its  ob- 
ligations under  the  charter  to  jiromote  lunnan 
rights  and  respect  for  fundamental  freedoms. 
This  debate  only  too  clearly  proves  my  j)oint. 

However,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  is 
still  cliai-ged  witii  the  responsibility  of  considering 
tlie  conclusions  of  tlie  Ad  Hoc  Conunitteo.    The 
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Soviet  Union  still  has  time  to  submit  its  detailed 
observations  in  writing  just  as  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  others  have  submitted 
theirs.  I  hope  that  it  will  do  so,  so  that  the  United 
Nations  may  move  ahead  with  a  productive  pro- 
gram aimed  at  tlie  elimination  of  this  barbaric 
practice  from  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  just  one  more  word:  The  reso- 
lution before  us  does  not  single  out  any  area  of 
the  world  for  condemnation  on  a  political  basis. 
It  asks  for  the  abolition  of  systems  of  forced  labor 
everywhere.  I  hope  the  great  majority  of  the 
Committee  will  show  its  opposition  to  such  forced 
labor  by  supporting  the  Joint  Resolution. 


Text  of  Draft  Resolution  on  Forced  Labor  * 

D.N.  doc.  A/C.  3/L.  396 
Dated  Nov.  20.  1953 

The  General  Assembly, 

Rccallinr)  the  determin.ition  of  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations  under  the  Chiuter  to  reafflriu  faitli  in  fundamental 
liuman  rights  and  in  tlie  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human 
person, 

Regretting  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its 
sixteenth  session  was  unalile  to  consider  the  conclusions 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced 
Labour  (E/24.31), 

Considering  that  systems  of  forced  labour  constitute  a 
serious  threat  to  fundamental  human  rights  and  jeopar- 
dize the  freedom  and  status  of  workers  in  contravention 
of  the  obligations  and  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations, 

Observing  that  the  reiwrt  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Forced  Labour  has  now  been  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the 
seventeenth  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  of  the  123rd  session  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Office, 

Considering  that  in  view  of  this  delay  there  is  still  time 
for  certain  governments  which  have  not  yet  done  so  to 
provide  information  in  response  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee's 
request  for  comments  and  observations  on  the  allegations 
concerning  them, 

1.  Affirms  the  importance  which  it  attaches  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  systems  of  forced  or  "corrective"  labour, 
whether  employed  as  a  means  of  political  coercion  or  pun- 
ishment for  holding  or  expressing  political  views  or  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  constitute  an  important  element  in  the 
economy  of  a  country ; 

2.  Invites  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  In- 
ternational Labour  Organisation,  as  a  matter  of  urgency, 
to  give  early  consideration  to  the  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Forced  Labour  at  their  next  sessions  with 
this  aim  in  view ; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  consult  with  govern- 
ments which  have  not  yet  found  it  possible  to  provide  in- 
formation in  response  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee's  request 
to  the  effect  that  they  submit  such  information  before  the 
seventeenth  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
so  that  these  replies  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Council ; 

4.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  report 
on  forced  labour  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  ninth 
session. 


Personnel  Policy  in  tlie 
United  Nations 

Statement  hy  J  amies  P.  Richards 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  ^ 

U.S.  delegatioTi  press  release  dated  November  19 

The  U.S.  delegation  had  expected,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  subject  matter  now  before 
us,  that  we  would  deal  first  with  the  question  of 
whether  to  appropriate  funds  to  pay  the  pending 
awards  of  the  Administrative  Tribunal.  We  be- 
lieved it  would  be  logical  to  adopt  this  procedure 
and  then,  in  the  light  of  the  disposition  we  had 
made  of  the  awards,  to  turn  to  the  Secretary- 
General's  current  report  on  personnel  policy  and 
the  proposed  clarifications  of  the  Staff  Regula- 
tions.^ Thus,  in  considering  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's report  and  possible  amendments  to  the  regu- 
lations, we  would  have  full  knowledge  of  the  situ- 
ation that  faced  us  in  the  absence  of  amendment 
to  the  regulations. 

However,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  sug- 
gested that  we  adopt  the  opposite  order  of  pro- 
cedure in  taking  up  these  items.  The  Secretary- 
General  indicated  that  he  preferred  to  have  his 
personnel  policy  report  taken  up  first,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  members  in  this  Committee  appeared  to 
concur.  In  view  of  these  sentiments,  the  United 
States  did  not  wish  to  press  its  views  on  the  pro- 
cedural issue  and  therefore  requested  no  formal 
decision  by  the  Committee. 

Since  we  are  dealing  with  the  personnel  policy 
report  first,  I  do  not  intend  during  our  present 
debate  to  discuss  in  detail  the  recent  decisions  of 
the  Administrative  Tribunal.  Nevertheless  my 
delegation  believes  that  action  on  the  reports  of 
the  Secretary-General  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee concerning  personnel  policy  requires  us  to 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  situation  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  situation  has  come  about.  I  will 
need  therefore  to  speak  in  general  terms  about  the 
functioning  of  the  Administrative  Tribunal  and  to 


*  Sponsored  by  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Greece,  Pakistan,  United  Kingdom,  and  United 
States;  adopted  by  Committee  III  on  Nov.  27  by  a  vote 
of  36-5  (Soviet  bloc) -10.  The  General  Assembly  on 
Dec.  7  adopted  the  resolution  without  amendment  by  a 
vote  of  40-5  (Soviet  bloc) -12  (Afghanistan,  Argentina, 
Burma,  Egypt,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Syria,  South  Africa,  and  Yemen). 
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'  Made  in  Committee  V  (Administrative  and  Budgetary) 
on  Nov.  19. 

-  The  report  on  personnel  policy  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General to  the  eighth  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly (U.N.  doc.  A/2533)  contains  information  regard- 
ing judgments  of  the  Administrative  Tribunal  and  an 
analysis,  together  with  texts,  of  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Staff  Regulations.  Among  other  matters  included  in 
the  report  are  recommendations  by  the  Secretary-General 
for  a  proposed  revision  of  article  9  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Administrative  Tribunal;  statements  regarding  progress 
in  reviewing  temporary  staff,  a  new  policy  concerning  the 
appointment  of  staff  members,  and  the  question  of  terms 
of  appointment  of  special  categories  of  staff ;  problems 
arising  out  of  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  Dec.  24,  1952,  including  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  concerning  the  effect  of  waivers  under  section  247 
of  that  act;  and  investigations  by  and  information  re- 
ceived from  governments  regarding  staff  members. 
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touch  briefly  on  certain  decisions  rendered  by  the 
tribunal  this  year. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  present  situation  is  the 
following: 

Twice  during  this  year,  holders  of  the  office  of 
Secretary-General  have  reported  fully  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  personnel  policy.'  In  each  of 
these  reports  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  neces- 
sity for  high  standards  for  U.N.  staff  members, 
the  generally  high  standards  that  have  been 
achieved  and  are  daily  reflected  in  the  excellent 
work  of  the  U.N.  Secretariat.  It  has  also  been 
found  necessary  by  two  successive  Secretaries- 
General  to  stress  the  need  of  respect  for  the  exer- 
cise by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  discretion 
vested  in  him  under  the  charter  and  the  regula- 
tions in  order  that  he  may  successfully  discharge 
his  responsibility  for  maintaining  these  standards. 

My  delegation  believes  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly has  consistently  shown  its  concern  for  high 
standards  in  the  Secretariat  and  that  it  has  made 
very  clear  its  concurrence  in  the  need  to  respect 
the  discretion  and  grave  responsibility  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General. It  appears  to  us  that  the  specific 
recommendations  to  be  found  in  the  present  report 
of  the  Secretary-General  (A/2533  of  Nov.  2, 1953) 
as  modified  by  the  Advisory  Committee,  are  am- 
])lifications,  a  detailed  spelling  out,  of  powers 
which  have,  by  the  charter  and  by  action  of  the 
General  Assembly,  been  legally  vested  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary-General  from  the  beginning. 

It  would  seem  to  us  aj^propriate  therefore  that, 
whatever  response  we  make  to  these  recommen- 
dations, we  act  with  full  awareness  of  the  nature 
of  the  present  difliculties.  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  expect  to  act  effectively. 

Errors  IVIade  by  the  Tribunal 

These  difficulties  arise  from  constructions  placed 
by  the  tribunal  upon  directives  of  this  Assembly 
and  upon  provisions  of  the  charter  which  are  con- 
trary to  the  clear  intentions  of  the  Assembly  and 
of  the  parties  to  the  charter.  The  most  recent 
errors  were  made  by  the  tribunal  in  1953  between 
the  time  of  Secretary-General  Lie's  report  and  the 
present  report  of  Secretary-General  Hammar- 
skjold.  They  were  therefore  made  with  full  notice 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and  awareness 
of  the  delicate  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary- 
General  upon  which  they  impinged.  They  over- 
rode decisions  taken  by  two  Secretaries-General. 
They  involved  repetition,  under  a  new  formula, 
of  a  basic  error  of  the  past  as  to  which  the  General 
Assembly  had  promptly  supplied  a  reclarificafion. 
TTiey  were  made  in  violation  of  rules  previou.sly 
elaborated  by  the  tribunal  itself  as  accurate  for- 
mulations of  the  real  intent  and  effect  of  the  law 
established  by  the  As.sembly  under  the  charter. 

'  For  onrHer  report  see  U.N.  doc.  A/23C4  dated  Jan.  30, 


The  study  of  the  history  of  this  problem  prior 
to  1953  makes  it  very  clear  how  the  present  dif- 
ficult situation  has  come  about.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  United  Nations  there  was  full  recognition 
of  the  need  by  the  Secretary-General  for  broad 
discretionary  power  to  deal  with  staff  problems  in 
the  Secretariat.  In  some  quarters,  however,  there 
soon  developed  the  tendency  toward  limiting  this 
discretion  of  the  Secretary-General  in  favor  of 
fuller  guaranties  for  staff  members.  By  1917  it 
was  already  necessary  for  the  Secretary-General 
to  request  a  clarification  of  his  discretionary  power 
with  respect  to  the  holders  of  temporary  indefi- 
nite contracts.  The  Assembly  made  the  requested 
clarification  by  amending  the  Provisional  Staff 
Regulations,  altering  article  21  and  adding  a  new 
article  12-A. 


Tribunal's  Field  of  Competence 

The  Administrative  Tribunal  was  created  in 
1949  with  a  limited  field  of  competence,  namely, 
"to  hear  and  pass  judgment  on  applications  alleg- 
ing non-observance  of  contracts  of  employment 
...  or  of  the  terms  of  appointment."  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that,  in  creating  the  tribunal,  the  As- 
sembly did  not  intend  that  it  should  invade  the 
discretionary  sphere  of  the  Secretary-General. 

It  is  clear  from  the  record  of  the  debate  in  the 
Fifth  Committee  in  1949  that,  with  respect  to 
decisions  taken  by  the  Secretary-General  in  the 
disciplinary  field,  the  Assembly  intended  the  fol- 
lowing with  reference  to  the  authority  of  the 
tribunal : 

(i)  That  the  tribunal  did  have  authority  to  review 
such  actions  to  determine  whether  they  had 
been  taken  in  accordance  with  procedures  set 
forth  in  the  Staff'  Regulations; 

(ii)  That  the  tribunal  probably  had  authority  to 
review  these  actions  to  determine  whether 
tliere  was  evidence  compelling  a  conclusion 
that  the  action  by  the  Secretary-General  had 
been  taken  in  bad  faith  or  had  been  wholly 
arbitrary  without  any  basis  in  fact  or  reason; 

(iii)  That  the  tribunal  did  not  have  authority 
equal  or  superior  to  that  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral to  determine  what  standards  of  conduct 
were  to  be  applied  to  staif  members  or  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  staff  inembers  had 
failed  to  meet  these  standards;  that  it  should 
not  try  disciplinary  cases  de  novo;  and  that  it 
should  not  substitute  its  judgment  concern- 
ing the  facts  or  the  assessment  of  the  gravity 
of  the  offense  for  that  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 

Nevertheh^ss  the  tribunal  quickly  adopted  the 
philosophy  of  liinifation  ujion  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary-General  and,  in  1951  in  Judgment 
No.  4,  it  ignored  the  Assembly's  action  in  amend- 
ing the  Provisional  Staff  Regulations  in  1947  and 
reversed  the  Secretarv-t'eneralV  termination  ac- 
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tion  with  respect  to  two  holders  of  temporary  in- 
definite contracts. 

Once  again  the  Assembly  resorted  to  clarifica- 
tion by  amendment  of  the  Staff  Regulations  and 
adopted  Regulation  9.1(c).  One  might  have 
thought  that  this  amendment  was  a  final  and  ef- 
fective clarification  of  the  very  simple  and  basic 
intention  of  the  Assembly  to  give  full  recognition 
to  the  Secretary-General's  wide  latitude  and  dis- 
cretion in  terminating  temporary  indefinite  con- 
tracts. Once  again  the  tribunal  ignored  action  by 
the  Assembly  and,  in  the  Crawford  case,  de- 
cided this  year,  reversed  the  Secretary-General's 
termination  of  the  holder  of  a  temporary  indefi- 
nite contract. 

The  philosophy  of  the  tribunal,  that  of  attempt- 
ing to  limit  the  Secretary-General's  discretion 
and  substituting  its  judgment  for  his,  was  also 
displayed  in  the  Robinson  case  in  1952.  There, 
the  tribunal  invoked  a  principle  certainly  not 
found  in  the  Staff  Regulations  that  the  holder 
of  a  fixed-term  contract  is  entitled  to  a  specific 
statement  of  reasons  for  the  nonrenewal  of  his 
contract  if  he  has  taken  an  active  role  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Staff  Association.  Without  any  sem- 
blance of  proof  that  the  Secretary-General  had 
acted  arbitrarily  or  in  bad  faith,  the  tribunal 
simply  presumed  that  the  Secretary-General  had 
so  acted  when  he  did  not  give  a  new  contract  to 
a  Staff  Association  officer  whose  fixed  term  con- 
tract had  expired.  In  the  light  of  this  decision, 
the  Crawford  case  should  probably  not  have  come 
as  a  surprise. 

\ow  we  are  faced  not  only  with  the  award  in  the 
Crawford  case  but  also  with  awards  in  10  perma- 
nent-contract cases.  In  these  cases  the  tribunal 
was  not  able  to  find  bad  faith  or  arbitrary  action 
by  the  Secretary-General.  The  tribunal  quite 
openly  and  consciously  substituted  its  evaluation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  staff  members  involved  and 
its  assessment  of  the  gravity  of  their  offense  for 
that  which  the  Secretary-General  had  made  after 
consultation  with  eminent  legal  authorities  from 
three  countries.*  Because  it  came  to  a  different 
conclusion,  the  tribunal  reversed  the  Secretary- 
General's  action  dismissing  these  employees.  In 
these  cases  the  tribunal  has  gone  about  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  go  in  assuming  for  itself  the  func- 
tion the  charter  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General. 

Alternatives  Open  to  Assembly 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  possible  alternatives  does  the  Assembly  have 
before  it? 

It  can,  of  course,  ignore  the  whole  matter.  This 
would  be  evading  our  responsibility  for  insuring 


'  For  a  Department  statement  on  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  international  jurists,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  5, 
1952,  p.  967. 


to  member  governments  that  the  United  Nations 
is  soundly  administered.  Hence  we  cannot  accept 
this  course. 

The  Assembly  can  abolish  or  reconstitute  the 
tribunal.  We  certainly  have  the  right  and  the 
power  to  do  this.  But  such  a  course  would  not 
serve  to  correct  the  errors  in  the  present  decisions 
and  would  be  a  drastic  step  that  should  be  resorted 
to  only  if  all  other  measures  fail. 

The  Assembly  can  ignore  the  errors  in  the  pres- 
ent decisions  and  clarify  or  amend  the  present 
regulations.  This  course  of  action  will  not  meet 
the  basic  problem.  It  fails  to  establish  a  clear 
precedent  to  guide  the  tribunal.  History  shows 
that  clarification  of  the  regulations  alone  has  not 
been  adequate  in  preventing  the  tribunal  from 
misconstruing  its  role  in  relation  to  the  Secretary- 
General.  Therefore,  this  course  offers  no  real 
assurance  that  the  tribunal  will  in  the  future  re- 
frain from  an  unwarranted  intrusion  upon  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary-General. 

The  fourth  alternative  open  to  the  Assembly  is 
both  to  refuse  the  awards  which  result  from  the 
incorrect  decisions  in  the  recent  cases  and  to  am- 
plify and  amend  the  regulations.  This  is  a  course 
of  action  which  the  Assembly  has  the  right  and 
power  to  take.  It  establishes  clearly  and  unmis- 
takably the  intent  of  the  Assembly  as  to  the  re- 
spective functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General and  the  tribunal.  And  it  has  the 
advantage  of  avoiding  extreme  or  halfway  meas- 
ures. It  is  the  best  possible  way  of  meeting  the 
entire  problem  presented  by  the  conflict  which  has 
arisen  over  the  respective  powers  of  the  Secretary- 
General  and  the  tribunal. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  fifth  alternative.  This 
would  be  to  refuse  the  awards  but  to  make  no 
changes  in  the  regulations.  This  would  establish 
a  clear  precedent  as  far  as  the  issues  in  these  par- 
ticular cases  are  concerned.  It  does  not,  however, 
offer  as  specific  a  guide  to  the  Secretary-General 
and  the  tribunal  in  other  areas  of  discretion 
granted  to  the  Secretary-General  under  the 
charter. 

The  United  States  would  support  either  of  the 
last  two  alternatives.  The  United  States  con- 
siders it  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  charter 
position  and  powers  of  the  Secretary-General  to 
refuse  to  give  effect  to  the  recent  tribunal  decisions 
and  it  therefore  opposes  the  awards.  It  will  be 
prepared  to  develop  later  in  more  detail  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Assembly  should  not  give  effect 
to  the  tribunal  decisions  and  should  oppose  pay- 
ment of  the  awards.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion is  prepared  to  support  the  proposals  of  the 
Secretary-General  as  amended  by  the  Advisory 
Committee.  We  do  so  in  the  belief  that  those  pro- 
posals simply  constitute  a  clarification  of  the  regu- 
lations and  will  contribute  to  preventing  further 
inroads  on  the  powers  already  granted  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General under  the  charter  and  present 
Assembly  regulations. 


December  2?,   1953 
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The  Ewe-Togoland 
Unification  Question 

Statement  hy  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton 

U.S.  Representative  to   the   General  Assembly^ 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  November  19 

The  Ewe  and  Togohuul  unification  question  is 
completely  new  to  me,  and  I  have  found  our  dis- 
cussion of  it  intensely  interestiiijir.  I  am  particu- 
larly grateful  to  our  African  friends  who  have 
come  such  a  long  way  to  tell  us  what  their  people 
want.  Their  presence  here  has  added  a  note  of 
vitality  to  our  discussion  and,  I  am  sure,  has  helped 
all  of  us  to  a  better  understanding  of  this  im- 
portant problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has  consistent- 
ly maintained  that  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants 
themselves  should  be  the  most  important  element 
in  determining  whether  or  not  all  or  parts  of  the 
two  Togolands  should  be  unified.  For  this  rea- 
son we  have  suppoi'ted  the  establishment  of  ma- 
chinery to  determine  these  wishes  and  to  make 
recommendations  upon  political,  economic,  social, 
and  educational  matters  affecting  the  territories. 
We  hope  and  believe  that  the  Joint  Council  for 
Togoland  Affairs  can  be  made  to  work.  It  has  the 
gi-eat  value  of  affording  a  democratic  means  for  a 
mutual  exchange  of  views  by  the  principal  political 
parties  in  the  two  territories.  If  democracy  is  to 
work,  people  with  conflicting  interests  must  learn 
to  meet  together,  to  reach  decisions  on  points  of 
disagreement,  and  to  respect  those  decisions.  For 
this  reason  my  Government  considers  that  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Trusteeship  Council  can 
do  most  to  help  the  peoples  concerned  by  concen- 
trating on  the  development  of  satisfactory  ma- 
chinery for  the  discussion  of  Togoland  problems. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  the  main  issues  of  the  problem 
have  already  been  thoroughly  elaborated  in  this 
Committee.  I  do  wish,  however,  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  explain  the  two  major  factors  which 
have  led  my  Government  to  take  the  position  I 
have  described. 

Foremost  of  these  factors  is  the  complexity  of 
the  problem.  For  more  than  6  years  we  have  con- 
tinually examined  and  reexamined  the  requests  of 
hundreds  of  Togoland  petitioiiei's.  As  a  member 
of  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the  Council's  vari- 
ous Committees  on  Petitions,  the  United  States 
has  carefully  and  sympathetically  studied  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  as  expressed  in  these  pe- 
titions. One  of  my  United  States  colleagues, 
moreover,  was  a  member  of  the  Council's  first 
Visiting  Mission  to  the  Ewe  area.  In  the  course 
of  this  intensive  study  we  have  analyzed  a  number 
of  alternative  solutions  which  seem  theoretically 
possible.     Thus  far,  however,  we  have  found  each 

'  Made  on  Nov.  19  in  Comiiilttco  IV  (Tnistoosbip). 
For  an  article  on  tliu  Kwc  iJioliIi-ni,  xt-c  1!ui.ij;iin  of  .Ian. 
22,  VJ->\,  I).  128. 
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of  these  theoretical  solutions  impractical,  pri- 
marily because  it  would  be  opposed  by  large  num- 
bers of  the  peoples  concerned. 

The  second  important  factor  which  has  influ- 
enced my  Government,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
Togoland  opinion  is  clearly  in  a  stage  of  evolution. 
In  the  beginning,  a  relatively  small  number  of 
Ewe  leaders  asked  us  to  recommend  the  unification 
of  the  Ewe-speaking  people  who  live  in  British 
Togoland,  French  Togoland,  and  the  Gold  Coast. 
As  time  passed,  however,  a  constructive  develop- 
ment of  major  significance  occurred.  More  and 
more  Togolanders  began  to  take  keen  interest  in 
their  political  future.  This  new  political  activity, 
inspired  by  the  United  Nations,  has  already  done 
much  to  accelerate  the  political,  economic,  social, 
and  educational  advancement  of  the  area.  In  the 
short  run,  however,  the  repercussions  of  this  wider 
popular  interest  have  made  the  task  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  infinitely  more  difficult.  We  soon 
learned,  for  example,  that  a  number  of  leaders  had 
decided  to  take  up  the  banner  of  Togoland  unifi- 
cation as  opposed  to  Eweland  unification. 

Mr.  Olympio  -  has  informed  us  that  tlie  All  Ewe 
Conference  now  fully  supports  the  idea  of  Togo- 
land  unification.  It  is  nonetheless  clear  that  the 
advocates  of  Togoland  unification  do  not  agree  on 
exactly  what  kind  of  unification  they  desire.  It 
is  the  feeling  of  my  delegation,  moreover,  that  the 
tenor  of  our  discussion  this  year  has  been  some- 
what misleading,  because  we  have  not  had  an  op- 
jjortunity  to  hear  representatives  of  the  two 
groups  which  oppose  Togoland  unification.  In 
the  northern  section  of  British  Togoland,  as  the 
second  Visiting  Mission  pointed  out,  live  many 
people  who  oppose  Togoland  unification  and  wlio, 
quite  understandably,  want  to  put  an  end  to  the 
boundarj'  which  separates  them  from  their  fellow 
tribesmen  in  the  Xorthern  Territories  of  the  Gold 
Coast.  Members  of  the  mission  met  with  consid- 
erable numbers  of  the  chiefs,  elders,  and  peoples 
of  this  area,  and  I  understand  that  the  spokesmen 
of  the  Dagomba  people  stressed  their  hope  that 
the  1952  mission  would  be  the  last  to  visit  them 
since  they  want  to  become  part  of  the  Gold  Coast. 

The  second  group  which  has  no  representatives 
here  is  of  course  the  Togoland  branch  of  tlie  (Con- 
vention Peo])le's  Party.  Their  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing 'I'ogoland  unification,  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  written  petitions  to  the  United  Nations, 
are  also  quite  understandable.  They  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  political  development  which  many 
representatives  in  this  Committee  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  most  promising  in  the  continent  of 
Africa.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  impending  self- 
government  which  the  people  of  the  Gold  Coast 
are  to  enjoy.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  express  at  this 
point  the  regret  of  my  delegation  at  the  gratuitous 
personal  attack  made  by  one  of  the  petitioners  on 

'  Sylvanus  Olympio,  representative  of  the  AU  Kwe  Con- 
ference, made  a  statement  on  Nov.  13  (U.  N.  dw.  A/C. 
4/2.J0). 
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:the  African  leaders  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  on  its 
distinguished  British  Governor.  Tlie  impatience 
and  depth  of  emotion  of  our  petitioners  are  readily 
understandable,  but  such  intemperate  allegations 
do  their  cause  a  disservice  in  this  Committee  and 
do  injustice  to  the  intelligence  of  their  own  people. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  to  my 
delegation  that  the  conflicting  and  evolving  opin- 
ions of  the  peoples  of  the  two  Togolands  make  it 
inappropriate  for  the  General  Assembly  at  this 
time  to  recommend  any  change  in  the  international 
status  of  the  two  territories.  We  therefore  believe 
tliat  the  Assembly  at  this  session  should  urge  the 
two  administering  authorities  and  the  jjolitical 
groups  concerned  to  cooperate  in  making  the  Joint 
Council  for  Togoland  Affairs  an  effective  organi- 
zation for  the  discussion  of  Togoland  problems. 

We  are  also  concerned  over  the  emotional  politi- 
cal atmosphere  in  the  territories  lest  it  jeopardize 
the  orderly  development  of  democratic  institu- 
tions. My  delegation  was  disappointed  to  find 
that  although  tlie  second  Visiting  Mission  at- 
tended four  mass  meetings  organized  by  politi- 
cal parties  in  British  Togoland,  it  did  not 
take  part  in  such  meetings  in  French  Togoland. 
We  hope  that  all  possible  steps  will  be  taken,  both 
by  tlie  administering  authorities  and  by  the  rival 
political  parties,  to  insure  that  the  next  Visiting 
Mission  will  be  able  to  carry  out  its  task  in  a 
calmer  political  atmosphere.  We  also  hope  that 
the  administering  authorities  will  take  appropri- 
ate steps  to  disseminate  throughout  the  two  terri- 
tories the  full  texts  of  any  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Trusteeship  Council 
on  the  Ewe  and  Togoland  Unification  Problem. 

Proposal  Advanced  at  Panmunjom 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  proposal  made  at  Pan- 
7nunjo7>i  hy  Amhassador  Arthur  H.  Dean  on  De- 
cemher  8  regarding  the  Korean  political  confer- 
ence and  circulated  to  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  December  11  ( U.N.  doc.  A/2628) : 

I.  Composition  and  place  of  the  political  conference. 

1.  The  political  conference  shall  take  the  form  of  a  con- 
ference on  an  equal  footing  between  the  two  sides  referred 
to  in  paragraph  60  of  the  armistice  agreement.  The  two 
sides  participating  in  the  political  conference  shall  have 
plenary  authority  as  to  its  proceedings. 

2.  The  political  conference  shall  have  as  voting  partici- 
pants :  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Colombia,  Democratic 
People's  Republic  of  Korea,  Ethiopia,  France,  Greece, 
Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  Philippines,  Republic  of  Korea,  Thailand, 
Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  United  Kingdom,  and  United  States  of  America.' 


'  In  presenting  this  proposal  Ambassador  Dean  said : 
"Some  of  the  governments  on  our  side  may  not  actually 
attend  the  political  conference.  I  understand  from  un- 
official information  that  it  is  the  present  intention  of  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  not  to  attend. 
There  may  be  one  or  two  others  who  do  not  join  in  this 
offer  or  who  will  not  care  to  attend  the  Conference  for  one 
reason  or  another." 


3.  All  decisions  of  the  political  conference  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  reached  by  agreement  among  the 
voting  participants  on  the  two  sides  referred  to  in  the 
armistice  agreement  and  the  USSR,  only  if  a  decision  has 
received  the  affirmative  vote  of  both  sides  and  the  USSR 
at  the  political  conference.  All  decisions  shall  l)e  binding 
upon  each  signatory  government.  Each  side  shall  deter- 
mine its  own  procedure  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  will 
signify  concurrence  or  non-concurrence  in  decisions. 

Each  voting  participant  shall  be  bound  only  by  the 
specific  agreements  to  which  it  adheres. 

4.  In  consideration  of  their  respon.sibilities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  stabilization  of  the  armistice  and  consequent 
concern  in  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea,  and  to  promote 
the  smooth  progress  of  the  political  conference,  some  or  all 
of  the  governments  whose  nations  are  now  actually  work- 
ing there  or  who  have  current  experience  in  Korea  and  are 
currently  familiar  with  its  problems,  shall  be  invited  by 
both  sides  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  political  con- 
ference without  vote  on  either  of  the  two  sides. 

The  governments  so  invited  shall  be  entitled  to  express 
their  views  in  plenary  sessions  or  committee  meetings  on 
any  item  on  the  agenda  agreed  upon  by  both  sides  when 
that  item  is  under  discussion  by  agreement  between  the 
two  sides,  and  in  accordance  with  the  scheduling  of  debate 
and  speeches  acceptable  to  both  sides. 

On  this  basis  the  invited  governments  may  participate 
in  the  discussion  in  the  political  conference.  In  view  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  two  sides  for  reaching  agree- 
ment, the  invited  governments  shall  not  introduce  formal 
motions  or  proposals. 

.5.  The  political  conference  shall  be  convened  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

II.  Time  of  the  political  conference. 

6.  The  political  conference  shall  be  convened  not  less 
than  28  nor  more  than  42  days  after  the  termination  of 
these  preliminary  talks. 

III.  Procedural  matters  of  the  political  conference. 

7.  The  agenda  of  the  political  conference  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  armistice  agreement  by 
unanimous  agreement  between  both  sides  at  the  political 
conference  as  its  first  order  of  business  after  its  opening 
and  initial  organization. 

8.  Each  government  represented  at  the  political  con- 
ference shall  be  limited  to  one  representative  at  the  con- 
ference table  with  the  right  to  speak.  Each  representative 
as  designated  in  the  official  list  of  the  political  conference 
shall  be  entitled  to  appoint  a  deputy  to  sit  in  his  absence, 
due  notification  being  given  to  the  other  side. 

9.  The  rules  of  procedure  shall  be  decided  by  unanimous 
agreement  between  the  two  sides  and  shall  include  reg- 
ulations for  the  conduct  of  meetings,  order  of  speaking, 
order  of  items,  and  scheduling  of  the  opening  and  closing 
of  debate. 

10.  The  order  and  timing  of  debate,  and  the  schedule  of 
speeches  and  items  for  di.scussion  shall  be  determined  by 
unanimous  agreement  between  the  two  sides.  No  rep- 
resentative shall  be  permitted  to  speak  on  any  topic  not  on 
the  agenda  and  then  only  in  the  order  on  the  agenda. 

11.  The  political  conference  shall  establish  such  com- 
mittees or  subordinate  bodies  as  are  agreed  between  the 
two  sides. 

12.  The  official  languages  of  the  political  conference 
shall  be  English,  Korean,  and  Chinese.  The  English, 
Korean,  and  Chinese  texts  of  all  resolutions  and  docu- 
ments of  the  political  conference  shall  be  equally  authentic. 
Representatives  of  the  governments  invited  by  the  two 
sides  may  bring  their  own  interpreters  to  participate  in 
the  conference. 

13.  Sessions  of  the  political  conference  shall  be  held 
daily,  except  Sundays  or  holidays  or  as  otherwise  agreed 
between  the  two  sides. 

14.  Except  as  determined  by  unanimous  agreement  be- 
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tw(H>n  both  sides,  sessions  of  the  political  conference  shall 
normally  be  closed  to  tlie  public. 

Each  side  shall  be  entitled  to  issue  communications  to 
the  press  following  the  sessions  of  the  conference. 

The  conference  may  meet  in  executive  sessions  if  both 
sides  agree,  each  side  being  free  to  propose  the  end  of 
such  sessions  at  any  time.  Neither  side  shall  issue  any 
communication  to  the  press  following  executive  sessions, 
exceiit  as  agreed  to  by  both  sides. 

IV.  Administrative  arrangements  for  the  political  corir 
Terence. 

15.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
be  invited  to  furnish  the  joint  secretariat  for  the  political 
conference  proceedings  and  facilities  for  simultaneous 
interpretation.  This  shall  not  restrict  each  side,  or  each 
government  represented,  from  having  such  separate  secre- 
tariat, at  its  own  expense,  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

16.  Before each  side  shall  designate 

representatives  to  meet  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  together 
with  a  representative  whom  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  be  invited  to  designate,  to  prepare 
recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the  political 
conference  with  regard  to : 

(a)  Rules  of  procedure, 

(b)  Manner  of  determining  the  expenses  to  be  shared 
equally  by  the  two  sides,  and 

(c)  Related  administrative  and  procedural  matters. 

Their  recommendations  shall  be  subject  to  ratification 
at  the  political  conference  by  the  unanimous  agreement  of 
both  sides. 

V.  ETpenditures  of  the  political  conference. 

17.  Expenditures  of  each  delegation  to  the  political  con- 
ference shall  be  borne  by  each  government  itself.  All  joint 
expenses,  such  as  cost  of  the  conference  buildings,  joint 
secretariat,  and  other  joint  administrative  expenses  shall 
be  charged  on  an  equal  basis  to  the  governments  of  the 
two  sides. 


Done  at  Panmunjom,  Korea,  at 


hours  on  the 


day  of  December  1953,  in  English,  Korean,  and 


Chinese,  all  texts  being  equally  authentic. 
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will  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
RP  353.5. 
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Soviet  Germany:  The  Unruly  Satellite 


hy  Geoffrey  W.  Lewis 


When  Germany  surrendered  over  8  years  ago,  four  zones  of  occupation 
were  created,  one  each  for  Britain,  France,  the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  was  deemed  a  convenient  icay  for  the  Allies  to  administer  the 
first  phases  of  the  surrender  terms.  It  was  never  intended  that  Germany 
should  be  permanently  partitioned.  Over  If.  years  ago  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States  put  their  zones  together  and  enabled  the  Germans  there 
to  have  free  elections  and  build  their  own  political  com?nunity.  The  Ger- 
mans in  the  Soviet  Zone  have  been  denied  that  unity  and  that  opportunity. 

This  division  of  Germany  cannot  he  perpetuated  without  grave  risks.  For 
no  great  people  will  calmly  accept  mutilation. 

— Secretary  Dulles,  September  17,  1953. 


For  some  years  prior  to  June  17, 1953,  there  was 
considerable  evidence  that  the  East  German  peo- 
ple were  less  happy  than  Communist  propaganda 
suggested.     But  on  that  date  the  evidence  was 

E resented  with  an  explosive  impact  that  sent  the 
a-emlin's  propaganda  back  into  the  darkness 
whence  it  came.  For  on  that  date  the  spontaneous 
mass  uprisings  of  the  East  German  workers  dem- 
onstrated, as  clearly  as  any  plebiscite,  the  hatred 
of  the  people  for  the  Communist  system  that  So- 
viet authority  had  forced  upon  them.  As  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  said  in  his  message  of  June  25 
to  West  German  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer: 

The  latest  events  in  East  Berlin  and  Eastern  Germany 
have  stirred  the  hearts  and  hopes  of  people  everywhere. 
This  inspiring  show  of  courage  has  reaflBrmed  our  belief 
that  years  of  oppression  and  attempted  indoctrination 
cannot  extinguish  the  spirit  of  freedom  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  It  seems  clear  that  the  repercussions  of  these 
events  will  be  felt  throughout  the  Soviet  satellite  empire. 

The  best  that  the  Soviets  could  do  to  account 
for  the  East  Germans'  extraordinary  show  of  the 
"spirit  of  freedom"  was  to  blame  it  on  American 
provocateurs  operating  through  misled  West  Ber- 
liners.  But,  as  President  Eisenhower  wrote  to 
Chancellor  Adenauer  on  July  23 :  "No  provocateur 
of  any  nationality  can  persuade  human  beings  to 
stand  up  in  front  of  rumbling  tanks  with  sticks 
and  stones.  Such  action  comes  from  the  heart  and 
not  from  any  foreign  purse." 


The  Shaping  of  a  "People's  Democracy" 

What  the  Soviets  term  a  "people's  democracy" 
does  not  develop  from  the  expressed  will  of  the 
people.  It  is  a  contrived  thing.  Its  fashioning 
requires  special  tools.  For  East  Germany's  post- 
war reshaping,  the  Soviets  found  most  useful  tools 
of  German  origin  that  had  received  their  final 
processing  in  the  Moscow  refinery.  These  were 
the  old-line  German  Communist  leaders  who  had 
found  asylum  in  the  Soviet  Union  after  Hitler  had 
banned  their  party  and  begun  arresting  its  leaders. 
After  the  Russian  victory  over  Paulus's  army  at 
Stalingrad  in  February  1943,  the  German  Com- 
munist expatriates  were  given  the  task  of  "reedu- 
cating" their  captive  fellow  countrymen.  Well 
prepared  for  assisting  the  Soviets  in  establishing 
a  new  regime  in  East  Germany,  the  wartime  exiles 
accompanied  the  victorious  Red  army  into  Ger- 
many in  early  1945. 

Two  especially  prominent  members  of  this 
group  of  German  Communists  were  Walter 
Ulbricht  and  Wilhelm  Pieck.  Both  had  helped 
to  found  not  only  the  German  Communist  Party 
at  the  end  of  1919  but  also  its  forerunner,  the  old 
Spartacus  League.  They  returned  to  Germany 
embellished  by  Soviet  citizenship  and  the  uniforms 
of  Red  army  colonels. 

In  Germany,  the  Moscow-trained  elite  were 
joined  by  those  German  Commimists  who  had 
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survived  the  Nazi  era  undergi'ound  or  in  concen- 
tration camps.  To  the  Moscow-trained  went  the 
key  spots  in  new  administrative  units  set  up  in 
East  German  cities  and  top  responsibility  for 
organizing  the  war-dazed  people  along  Soviet 
lines. 

Schools  and  the  young  had  a  high  priority.  No 
time  was  lost  in  replacing  the  Nazi  texts  with 
Soviet-prepared  ones.  As  far  as  the  supply  per- 
mitted, Communist  teachers  replaced  non-Com- 
munists, and  training  for  a  new  crop  of  teachers 
was  begun  at  once. 

The  young,  of  14  to  25,  were  gathered  into  the 
Freie  Deutsche  Jugend  (Fdj,  or  Free  German 
Youth),  those  of  6  to  14  into  its  junior  branch,  the 
Young  Pioneers.  This  youth  organization  had  its 
prototype  in  the  Soviet  Union,  its  counterpart  in 
every  satellite  country.  The  Soviets  have  put 
their  faith  in  the  single,  state-controlled  youth 
organization  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  gaining 
absolute  domination  over  today's  youth  and  to- 
morrow's adults. 

The  Fdj  member,  after  being  carefully  fash- 
ioned into  a  tool  of  the  state,  is  elevated  to  become 
the  manipulator  of  the  system  that  has  produced 
him.  At  least  that  is  the  theory  behind  the  Com- 
munist youth  organization,  which,  among  other 
things,  trains  its  members  from  the  age  of  6  to 
serve  as  auxiliary  eyes  and  ears  for  the  security 
police,  to  spy  and  report  on  parents,  teachers, 
schoolmates,  neighbors,  one  another,  and,  in  due 
time,  fellow  workers. 

The  equally  "Free"  German  Trade  Union  or- 
ganization and  the  "Democratic"  German 
Women's  organization  developed  soon  after.  In 
Berlin  in  the  latter  part  of  May  1945,  well  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Soviets'  wartime  allies,  the  first 
Soviet  commandant  of  the  city  ordered  the  newly 
appointed  municipal  administration  to  establish 
the  first  unit  of  the  "People's  Police,"  Volkspo- 
lizei,  to  protect  the  new  "antifascist  democratic" 
order. 

Then  on  June  10,  1945,  also  before  the  Western 
Allies  reached  Berlin,  the  Soviets  authorized  four 
German  political  parties:  the  Communist  Party 
(Kpd)  and  three  non-Communist  parties — the 
Social  Democratic  Party  (Spd),  the  Christian 
Democratic  Union  (Cnu),  and  the  Liberal  Dem- 
ocratic Party  (Ldp). 

It  was  soon  obvious  that  the  licensing  of  the 
non-Communist,  traditional  German  parties  was 
only  a  propaganda  gesture.  The  Western  Allies 
had  no  sooner  occupied  their  sectors  of  Berlin 
and  begun  to  press  for  popular  elections  to  estab- 
lish a  representative  government  for  the  city  than 
the  Soviets  attempted  to  extend  Communist  con- 
trol over  the  non-Communist  parties. 

The  first  proposal  was  for  an  Anti-Fascist 
Unity  Front  to  be  composed  of  all  parties  and 
coordinated  by  the  Kpd.  The  non-Communists 
flatly  rejected  the  proposition.    Then  the  Soviet 


Military  Administration  without  referendum 
forced  the  union  of  Socialists  and  Communists  in 
their  zone  into  the  Socialist  Unity  Party  (Sed). 
In  short  order,  terror  tactics  removed  the  abler 
Christian  Democrat  and  Liberal  Democrat  leaders 
from  the  East  Zone  and  reduced  the  remaining 
ones  to  subservience.  The  East  Zone's  managers, 
while  fostering  the  illusion  of  a  multiparty  system, 
had  achieved  the  first  requisite  of  the  police  state, 
single-party  control  of  courts,  press,  radio,  educa- 
tion, and  all  cultural  life. 

The  formal  establishment  of  the  puppet  "Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic"  in  the  East  Zone  fol- 
lowed. In  1947  the  First  People's  Congress  con- 
vened. Its  delegates,  hand-picked  by  Sed  leaders, 
were  officially  pronounced  representative  of  all 
Germany.  The  second  and  equally  "representa- 
tive" Congress,  meeting  in  1948,  drafted  a  consti- 
tution for  the  new  regime  and  began  a  clamor  for 
unification  of  Germany  on  Communist  terms. 

In  the  May  1949  election,  the  East  Zone  voter 
was  handed  a  single  list  of  SED-approved  candi- 
dates. So  many  of  the  voters  made  use  of  the 
space  inadvertently  provided  for  a  "no"  vote,  and 
in  addition  saw  fit  to  scrawl  anti-Communist  senti- 
ments on  the  ballots,  that  official  ballot  counters 
claimed  no  more  than  60  percent  of  the  poll. 
After  that  experience,  the  party  leaders  saw  to  it 
that  ballots  had  no  space  to  permit  disagreement 
with  the  party's  choice  of  candidates.  At  the  same 
time,  they  made  it  clear  that  failure  to  cast  the 
prepared  ballot  would  not  be  overlooked.  Accord- 
ingly, unanimous  endorsement  of  the  party's  list 
has  become  the  rule. 

The  structure  of  the  puppet  government  fol- 
lowed closely  that  of  the  Sed  organization,  and  the 
key  positions  were  interlocking.  Wilhelm  Pieck, 
for  instance,  who  had  been  assigned  the  task  of 
organizing  the  Sed  and  was  a  cochairman  of  the 
party's  Central  Committee  and  a  member  of  the 
Politburo,  became  President  of  the  East  German 
Government.  An  obliging  figurehead,  he  was  re- 
elected to  this  office  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Volkskammer  (lower  house  of  the  legislative 
body)  in  October  1953.  Walter  Ulbricht,  strong 
man  of  the  party  with  the  privilege  of  reporting 
to  and  taking  orders  from  Stalin  in  person.  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Central  Committee,  and  a 
member  of  the  Politburo,  became  Deputy  Minister 
President  of  the  new  government  in  charge  of 
youth  ati'airs.  Minister  President  Otto  Grotewohl, 
on  the  other  hand,  although  a  cochairman  of  the 
Party  Central  Committee,  had  had  little  responsi- 
bility for  making  policy.  Grotewohl  had  been  a 
Social  Democrat  for  too  long  to  be  trusted  very 
far.  Ho  was  used  mostly  to  communicate  the  de- 
cisions of  his  superiors  to  the  people. 

The  interlocking  between  party  and  govern- 
ment areas  of  responsibility  continues  all  down 
the  line.  And  all  up  the  line,  the  older  function- 
aries who  lack  the  luster  conferred  by  training  in 
Moscow  are  being  replaced  by  the  oncoming  Fdj, 
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slated  from  the  start  to  take  over  as  soon  as  they 
reach  their  majority. 


Economic  Problems 

The  painfully  low  standard  of  living  of  the 
East  German  people  is  the  handiwork  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Postwar  Soviet  economic  policy  in  Ger- 
many was  divided  into  two  phases,  the  first  to 
exploit  the  German  economic  potential  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  second  to  make  the  German 
economy  subservient  to  the  master  economic  plan 
devised  in  Moscow  for  all  satellites. 

Basic  to  the  economic  distress  of  East  Germany 
are  three  factors: 

1.  Soviet  violation  of  the  agreement  reached  at 

Potsdam  by  the  Soviet  Union,  Britain,  and 
the  United  States  that  Germany  should  be 
treated  as  an  economic  unit. 

2.  Soviet  insistence  upon  taking  reparations  out  of 

current  production — also  in  violation  of  the 
Potsdam  Agreement. 

3.  The  forced  separation  of  East  from  West  Ger- 

many. 

Not  only  did  the  Soviets  refuse  to  participate  in 
the  program  of  the  Western  authorities  to  stop 
inflation,  but  when  the  latter  extended  the  cur- 
rency reform  of  1948  to  West  Berlin,  the  Soviets 
answered  with  the  blockade. 

In  the  matter  of  reparations,  the  Soviets  not 
only  seized  and  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union  every- 
thing of  value  that  was  movable,  from  an  electric 
power  plant  to  sewing  machines,  but  at  once  began 
taking  the  lion's  share  of  current  production  as 
reparations  from  the  East  Zone.  In  1945  and  1946, 
East  Germany,  once  all  Germany's  breadbasket, 
was  incapable  of  producing  enough  food  and  con- 
sumer goods  to  meet  its  own  basic  needs. 

Interzonal  trade,  important  to  both  East  and 
West  but  vitally  important  to  East  Germany,  has 
been  disrupted  by  the  separation.  Predominantly 
agricultural  East  Germany  has  always  been  de- 
pendent on  West  Germany  for  bituminous  coal, 
iron,  steel,  and  machinery.  The  Soviets'  emphasis 
upon  heavy  industry  in  the  East  Zone  created  a 
far  greater  need  for  those  commodities,  but  trade 
between  the  zones  has  never  amounted  to  more 
than  about  6  percent  of  the  prewar  volume.  East 
German  authorities  continue  to  angle  for  a  more 
liberal  trade  progi-am  with  the  Federal  German 
Republic  but  refuse  to  meet  the  condition  that 
would  achieve  it — stopping  their  interference  with 
the  West  Berlin  economy. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  handicaps  to  East 
Germany's  economic  recovery  and  contributing 
to  economic  deterioration  have  been  Communist 
measures  to  eliminate  private  enterprise  in  trade 
and  agriculture  and  to  get  more  production  for 
less  monev  out  of  the  workers. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TRADE 

To  restore  trade  from  the  paralysis  that  bound 
it  in  1945,  the  Soviet  authorities  at  first  encour- 
aged private  retail  and  wholesale  trade  and  also 
the  prewar  type  of  democratically  organized  coop- 
eratives. Before  long,  however,  the  consumer  co- 
operatives were  systematically  penetrated  by  Sed 
members,  who,  in  1947,  were  able  to  manipulate 
them  under  state  control.  In  that  position,  the 
cooperatives  enjoyed  certain  advantages,  especi- 
ally that  of  receiving  the  bulk  of  goods  in  short 
supply.  Private  trade  quickly  felt  the  pinch. 
Paying  more  and  more  for  merchandise  himself, 
the  small  dealer  found  that  the  rigidly  enforced 
price  ceilings  prevented  him  from  making  enough 
profit  to  cover  operating  costs. 

Meanwhile,  as  instruments  of  the  Communist 
regime,  the  consumer  cooperatives  expanded  spec- 
tacularly from  a  membership  of  1.3  million  in  1946 
to  2.5  million  in  1951  and  from  5,800  outlets  in 
1946  to  15,000  in  1950--including  173  large  de- 
partment stores  expropriated  from  private  own- 
ers. In  addition  to  selling,  these  cooperatives  op- 
erate such  production  facilities  as  grain  mills, 
clothing  factories,  chemical  plants,  saw  mills,  dis- 
tilleries, and  slaughterhouses.  They  also  enjoy 
an  exclusive  license  to  run  canteens  in  state-owned 
factories,  schools,  and  hospitals.  Until  1949  the 
cooperatives  were  free  fi'om  any  competition 
worthy  of  the  name. 

However,  in  early  1949  the  opening  of  state- 
owned  Handels-Organisationen,  or  HO  stores,  put 
a  stop  to  further  expansion  of  the  cooperatives  and 
dealt  enfeebled  private  enterprise  a  staggering 
blow.  The  HO  stores  carry  nonrationed  luxury 
items  unavailable  elsewhere  in  the  East  Zone  and 
also  additional  quantities  of  rationed  goods,  both 
at  extremely  high  prices. 

The  HO  stores  are  important  to  the  East  Ger- 
man Government  since  the  zonal  treasury  derives 
about  one-sixth  of  its  total  revenue  from  them  in 
the  form  of  an  excise  tax.  The  management 
nevertheless  has  its  problems,  stemming  in  part 
from  the  high  excise  tax  and  in  part  from  limita- 
tions on  mark-ups.  Although  the  stores  mounted 
up  total  sales  of  approximately  8  billion  Deutsche- 
marks — double  that  of  the  cooperatives — in  1952, 
they  reported  a  loss  of  DM  59  million  for  the  first 
9  months  of  the  year.  They  are  repeatedly 
chai'ged  with  inefficiency. 

In  the  wholesale  field,  private  companies  be- 
came partners  in  the  industrial  supply  companies 
and  trading  companies  formed  in  1946  to  increase 
the  flow  of  raw  materials  and  industrial  products 
within  the  economy.  A  year  later  elimination  of 
private  influence  began  with  the  admission  of  co- 
operatives into  the  system.  In  1950,  the  state- 
owned  German  Trade  Centers  Commission  took 
over  the  entire  wholesale  trade,  extinguishing  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  new  organization,  consist- 
ing of  20  branches,  each  serving  a  different  field 
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of  industry,  is  frequently  in  disj^race  and  is  of- 
ficially berated  for  being  less  efficient  than  the 
"capitalistic"  wholesale  trade  that  it  has  replaced. 
Contrary  to  Marxist-Leninist  theory,  as  private 
enterprise  has  dwindled,  less  and  less  food,  fuel, 
and  consumer  goods  have  reached  the  people. 
Objective  analysts  have  laid  the  supply  and  dis- 
tribution problem  to  the  erratic  functioning  of 
the  publicly  owned  distribution  system  and  to  the 
stockpiling  of  staple  foods  and  consumer  goods 
for  future  military  needs.  But  at  the  Second 
Conference  of  the  Sed,  held  in  Berlin  in  July 
1952,  the  party  leaders  were  still  blaming  ])rivate 
enterprise  for  the  failure  of  goods  to  reach  the 
public. 


AGRICULTURE 

Postwar  land  reform  in  East  Germany  began 
with  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  in  the  spring 
of  1945.  Large  estates  were  expropriated  and  cut 
up  into  small  farms,  which  were  distributed 
among  formerly  landless  peasants  and  refugees 
from  beyond  the  Oder-Neisse  line. 

For  the  first  3  years  of  occupation,  farmers  had 
the  approval  of  the  authorities  in  reestablishing 
their  pre-Nazi  type  of  marketing,  credit,  and 
purchasing  cooperatives.  But  in  the  summer  of 
1948,  when  the  Soviet  economic  program  for  Ger- 
many was  going  into  its  second  phase,  Sed 
leaders  began  to  "reorganize"  the  traditional  Ger- 
man rural  cooperatives  out  of  existence.  By  early 
1952,  all  activities  of  the  original  system  had 
been  concentrated  in  several  centrally  directed 
state-controlled  institutions,  and  the  farmer  had 
to  sell  his  produce  to  the  single  state-owned  dis- 
tributing commission  or  not  sell  it  at  all. 

In  the  first  2  or  3  years  of  occupation,  repara- 
tions were  snatched  informally  from  current  pro- 
duction of  agriculture.  Soviet  trucks  di-ove  to 
the  farms,  loaded  up,  and  drove  away  with  the 
bulk  of  the  produce.  Then  delivery  quotas  were 
established  and  Sed  members  delegated  to  collect 
them.  If  the  harvest  fell  short  of  the  quotas,  the 
collectors  made  off  with  chickens,  the  family  cow, 
or  farming  implements  to  make  up  the  difference. 

In  the  period  of  reorganization,  delivery  quotas 
rose  steadily,  instructions  as  to  what  farmers 
should  plant  multiplied,  and  independent  farmere 
found  it  harder  than  did  members  of  the  govern- 
ment-approved "agricultural  production  coojjer- 
atives"  to  buy  fertilizers  and  seeds  and  to  get 
credit.  However,  the  Sed  had  not  yet  launched 
its  all-out  drive  toward  collectivization — a  term 
the  Sed  itself  is  careful  to  avoid. 

The  campaign  to  transform  the  structure  of 
agriculture  was  part  of  the  "Building  Socialism" 
program  launched  l)y  the  Second  Conference  of 
the  Sed  in  July  1952.  At  that  time,  Secretary 
General  Ulbricht  proclaimed  that  the  establish- 
ment of  approved  "agricultural  production  co- 


operatives"— actually  a  form  preliminary  to  final 
collectivization — was  official  party  doctrine. 

Virtually  94  percent  of  the  farms  in  East  Ger- 
many and  roughly  70  pei'cent  of  the  total  area  of 
farm  lands  were  then  in  the  small-holding  cate- 
gory, that  is,  under  20  hectares  (slightly  less  than 
21/2  acres).  The  Sed  leaders  committed  them- 
selves to  getting  these  small  land  holders  into  co- 
operative farms  on  the  basis  of  "absolutely  volun- 
tai'y  association." 

The  other  6  percent  of  the  farmers,  who  had 
lai'ger  holdings,  were  to  be  ineligible  for  the  co- 
operatives and  squeezed  out  of  business.  Walter 
Ulbricht  defined  a  Grosshauer  (big  farmer)  as  one 
who  owned  20  hectares  (about  47  acres)  or  more 
of  average  land  and  hired  help  "for  profit,"  add- 
ing that  anyone  owning  less  land,  if  it  were  rich 
enough  for  truck  farming,  was  also  a  Grosshauer. 

Two  weeks  after  the  Sed  announced  the  new 
agricultural  program,  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
governmental  counterpart  to  the  Sed  Central 
Committee,  passed  a  series  of  measures  calculated 
to  increase  the  desire  of  the  small  farmer  to  enter 
the  Communist  idea  of  a  cooperative : 

1.  Machine  lending  stations  would  service  the 
cooperatives  before  they  served  any  independent 
farmers,  charging  them  the  lowest  rates  and  defer- 
ring payment  for  services  rendered  in  1952  until 
after  the  1953  harvest. 

2.  Scientific  and  veterinary  aid  would  be  fur- 
nished free  to  cooperatives. 

3.  Sufficient  amounts  of  fertilizer  and  high- 
grade  seed  for  1953  were  guaranteed  to  the  coop- 
eratives. 

4.  For  cooperatives,  the  1952  quotas  of  deliv- 
eries to  the  state  of  gi'ain,  potatoes,  and  all  seeds 
would  be  reduced  by  10  percent. 

5.  As  of  the  day  of  registration,  the  cooperatives 
would  be  exempted  from  taxation  for  a  period  of 
2  years. 

6.  The  state  banking  institution  was  instructed 
to  be  liberal  in  granting  credit  to  cooperatives. 

7.  Cooperative  members  would  be  granted  a 
25-percent  tax  i-eduction. 

Such  benefits  granted  exclusively  to  members 
of  collective  farms  put  the  small  farmer  at  such 
economic  disadvantage  that  he  had  to  join  up 
or  give  up.  The  Grossbaiirr  was  even  worse  off, 
since  he  had  to  wait  for  machine  service,  fertilizer, 
and  seeds  until  all  collectivized  farms  and  all  small 
farmer?;  had  been  served;  then,  if  anything  was 
left  for  him,  he  had  to  pay  heavily  for  it. 

Consequently,  even  before  acceptable  constitu- 
tions for  the  three  permissible  types  of  coopera- 
tives were  drafted  in  December  1952,  independent 
farmers,  especially  those  classed  as  Grossbauer, 
were  fleeing  to  West  Berlin  at  the  rate  of  200  or 
more  daily.  Knowing  that  they  could  not  meet 
the  delivery  quotas  and  that  imprisonment  as  po- 
litical criminals  awaited  those  who  failed  to  de- 
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liver,  many  abandoned  their  farms  without  even 
gathering  the  liarvest.  This  exodus  of  independ- 
ent farmers  reduced  crops  for  the  year  and  low- 
ered the  already  miserable  standard  of  living. 
Land  expropriated  from  farmers  who  failed  to 
meet  quotas  or  taxes  or  who  escaped  to  the  West 
was  transferred  to  the  collective  farms. 

By  the  end  of  January  1953,  2,079  "agricultural 
production  cooperatives"  had  been  established  and 
240  more  were  planned.^  The  number  sounds  im- 
pressive; the  amount  of  land  involved  was  not. 
Only  3  percent  of  the  East  Zone's  6.1  million 
hectares  of  arable  land  was  operated  by  the  co- 
operatives. The  average  cooperative  was  rather 
small,  consisting  of  about  10  farms,  17  members, 
and  85  hectares.  Few  of  the  "old  farmers,"  those 
who  had  farmed  all  their  lives  like  their  fathers 
before  them,  wanted  anything  to  do  with  the  "ag- 
ricultural production  cooperatives."  The  "new 
farmers,"  those  who  first  acquired  land  under  the 
redistribution  program  in  1945  and  others  who 
had  more  recently  taken  to  farming  as  tools  of 
the  Sed  to  sell  the  program,  have  been  the  ones 
who  have  joined  of  their  own  volition. 

Each  member  of  a  cooperative  farm  retains 
title  to  the  land  he  brings  in,  but  he  can  sell  it 
only  to  the  organization,  and  if  he  wishes  to  re- 
sign, or  should  be  evicted,  he  cannot  hold  his  orig- 
inal piece  of  land  but — at  least  in  theory — is  given 
instead  a  piece  of  equivalent  quality  outside  the 
collective  area.  Landless  farm  hands  and  others 
of  either  sex  who  are  at  least  1 6  years  old  and  are 
uncontaminated  by  Grosshauer  or  bourgeois  par- 
ents are  eligible  to  membership  and  are  allotted 
land  that  has  been  expropriated. 

The  three  types  of  cooperatives  differ  chiefly 
in  the  extent  to  which  land,  animals,  and  equip- 
ment are  pooled  and  in  the  way  the  net  income 
is  divided  among  members.  In  Type  I,  the  com- 
monest of  the  three,  members  pool  only  land  under 
cultivation,  retaining  pastureland,  woodlots,  all 
animals,  and  all  equipment  for  their  individual 
use.  Type  II  treats  land  in  the  same  way  as  Type 
I  but  calls  for  the  pooling  of  most  draft  animals 
and  all  machinery  and  equipment.  In  Type  III, 
the  members  pool  practically  everything.  This 
third  type  is  closest  to  the  collective  farm  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

All  types  operate  on  a  planned  basis  that  leaves 
nothing  to  the  discretion  of  the  members.  They 
plow,  fertilize,  sow,  cultivate,  and  harvest  to  or- 
der. Members  are  assigned  to  brigades  for  3-year 
periods ;  each  brigade  is  assigned  to  a  specific  sec- 
tion of  the  land.  Individual  performance  is 
measured  against  established  work  norms.  The 
least  skilled  work  nets  0.8  points  for  the  day's 
norm,  the  most  skilled  2.0. 

The  number  of  work  points  earned  annually  de- 
termines largely  what  the  individual  gets  out  of 


^  A  report  of  November  1953  lists  4,800  cooperatives 
representing  15  percent  of  the  agricultural  land. 


the  net  profits.  Type  I  profits  are  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  40  percent  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  land  brought  in  and  GO  percent  for  the  amount 
of  work  performed.  In  Type  II  the  ratio  is  30-70, 
and  in  Type  III,  20-80. 

The  stepped-up  transformation  of  the  agricul- 
tural structure  was  intended  to  produce  more  food 
at  lower  cost  and  with  less  manpower,  thus  re- 
leasing manpower  for  heavy  industry  and  military 
purposes.  Despite  all  the  encouragement  given 
the  "agricultural  productive  cooperatives,"  they 
have  been  slow  to  make  efficient  use  of  the  earth 
they  have  inherited.  And,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  agriculture  is  hard  hit  by  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  its  most  experienced  farmers  to  West 
Germany. 

The  cooperatives  have  also  been  slow  to  show 
their  gratitude  to  the  party  by  developing  Com- 
munist cells.  Several  months  after  the  order  went 
out  for  the  establishment  of  a  cell  with  at  least 
three  Sed  members  in  every  cooperative,  only  50 
percent  had  such  representation. 


industry  and  Labor 

The  Soviets  used  two  methods  to  exploit  East 
German  industry.  The  first  was  exceedingly  sim- 
ple and  forthright.  They  removed  whole  plants 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  May  and  June  of  1945, 
before  their  Allies  reached  Berlin,  the  Soviets  re- 
moved 460  industrial  plants  from  that  city.  After 
that  they  went  to  work  on  the  Zone,  taking  up 
and  removing  to  their  homeland  200  chemical, 
paper,  and  textile  plants  and  all  but  a  single  track 
of  the  railway  system. 

The  second  method,  though  less  direct,  was 
equally  effective.  They  established  Soviet-owned 
industries  known  as  Sag's  {Sowjetische  Aktien- 
gesellschaften)  from  213  plants  that  they  had  con- 
fiscated. They  then  took  the  whole  production  as 
reparations  and  sold  a  portion  of  it  back  to  the 
Germans  at  a  stiff  price.  In  addition  they  ex- 
tracted $700  million  in  subsidies  from  East  Ger- 
many for  support  of  the  Sag's. 

By  the  end  of  1950,  the  Soviet  Union  had  taken 
out  of  East  Germany,  according  to  conservative 
German  sources.  $10.7  billion  in  reparations.  In 
1952,  the  Soviets  returned  66  of  the  plants  to  the 
Germans  but  made  them  pay  a  handsome  figure 
for  them. 

Within  this  framework,  the  Sed  spared  no  pains 
to  duplicate  the  Soviet  system  of  industrial  pro- 
duction and  wage  control.  As  a  result,  the  East 
German  worker  has  been  compelled  to  work  harder 
and  harder  over  the  years  in  order  to  earn  a  sub- 
sistence wage.  Like  the  Red  Queen  in  Through 
the  Looking  Glass,  he  has  had  to  run  faster  and 
faster  in  order  to  stay  in  the  same  place. 

By  the  technique  of  fixing  wages  on  a  priority 
scale,  the  East  German  regime  manipulates  labor 
into  heavy  industry  and  away  from  production  of 
consumer  goods.     Coal  minmg,  metallurgy,  ma- 
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chine  and  automobile  production,  and  Buna  rubber 
processing  pay  the  liighest  wages,  consumer-goods 
industries  the  lowest. 

More  direct  control  on  placement  of  manpower 
is  exercised  by  the  state  employment  offices.  A 
worker  who  refuses  one  of  the  openings  provided 
for  his  choice  by  this  party-operated  agency  loses 
all  employment  rights.  By  narrowing  the  possi- 
bilities to  openings  in  the  coal  mines,  for  instance, 
the  regime  can  be  sure  of  recruiting  coal-mine 
workers. 

Workers  are  divided  into  eight  wage  groups 
according  to  the  difficulty  of  work  performed,  the 
degree  of  responsibility  called  for,  and  the  quali- 
fying training  and  skills.  Within  each  wage 
group,  a  division  is  made  between  those  who  re- 
ceive time  wages  and  those  who  receive  perform- 
ance wages  for  meeting  a  work  norm.  Perform- 
ance rates  are  uniformly  higher  than  time  wages 
within  the  same  wage  group. 

According  to  propaganda,  the  workers,  in  their 
eagerness  to  increase  production,  voluntarily  ac- 
cept increasingly  higher  norms.  Actually,  when 
the  regime  wants  to  increase  the  norms  in  a  given 
industry,  it  stages  a  performance  exliibition  with 
a  "shock  brigade"  of  young  Sed  volunteers.  In 
the  pink  of  condition,  fortified  by  bonuses  already 
in  their  pockets,  and  working  for  an  hour  or  two 
under  ideal  conditions,  these  good  Comrades  sur- 
pass themselves. 

In  a  week  or  two  these  same  superworkers  turn 
up  as  foremen  in  the  plant.  Then,  in  shop  meet- 
ings, they  vote  in  the  name  of  their  crews  to  adopt 
the  higher  norm  set  by  themselves.  Thereafter 
their  hapless  crews  have  to  meet  the  new  norms 
throughout  their  shifts  in  order  to  get  their  pre- 
vious wages  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Wages  for  an  industry  are  allocated  for  the 
whole  year.  The  workers  who  exceed  their  norms 
get  more  money  from  the  fund,  leaving  less  to 
be  divided  among  the  rest.  The  system  does  not 
breed  good  feeling  between  the  mass  of  workers 
and  the  few  who  surpass  themselves.  In  fact  the 
overzealous  worker  soon  discovers  that  he  has 
been  working  against  himself  as  well  as  against 
his  fellows,  because  the  norms  are  repeatedly 
raised  to  equal  the  capacity  of  the  most  efficient 
worker. 

For  years  the  East  German  worker  was  as- 
sured periodically  that  better  times  lay  just  ahead. 
If  he  would  give  his  all  to  industry  now,  prosper- 
ity in  tlie  form  of  consumer  goods  and  money  to 
buy  them,  shorter  hours,  and  better  pay  would 
soon  be  his. 

The  "Building  Socialism"  program  announced 
in  July  1952  was  another  ])()stponement  of  the 
good  times  promised.  Increased  industrialization 
and  collectivization  of  agriculture  were  in  the 
jjlans,  but  no  more  food.  By  fall,  food,  fuel,  and 
clothing  were  in  critical  shortage. 

In  November  1952,  threat  of  starvation  and  gen- 
eral desperation  produced  scattered  disturbances 


throughout  the  Zone.  In  Fiirstenberg  an  der 
Oder  there  were  pitched  battles,  and  two  Sed 
functionaries  were  beaten  to  death.  In  Rathenow 
an  der  Havel,  where  there  had  been  no  margarine 
for  a  month,  400  workers  of  the  HO  stores  stormed 
the  railway  station  and  plundered  the  food  cars. 
Small-scale  riots  against  the  food  shortage  took 
place  in  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Halle,  and  SuhT. 

Then  on  February  3,  1953,  the  Sed  decided  that 
East  Germany's  economic  problems  could  be 
solved  by  embracing  an  even  stricter  regime, 
stating : 

The  second  Sed  conference  in  July  1952  made  the  his- 
toric decision  to  start  the  systematic  building  of  Social- 
ism. .  .  .  The  implementation  of  this  .  .  .  task  is  only 
iwssible  ...  by  the  constant  raising  of  labor  productivity 
and  by  the  utmost  economy.  .  .  .  The  introduction  of  a 
strict  regime  of  economy  is  not  ...  a  temporary  measure 
taken  as  a  result  of  an  emergency;  it  is  .  .  .  permanent. 

For  the  worker,  that  meant  he  had  nothing  at  all 
to  look  forward  to.  The  carrot  dangled  before  his 
nose  had  no  substance ;  it  was  a  mirage.  He  could 
count  only  on  harder  work,  longer  hours,  and  less 
real  money  to  take  home  as  the  norms  went  on 
rising. 

In  March  1953,  he  listened  again  to  promises  of 
better  living  conditions.  But  only  a  few  days  later 
the  party-controlled  radio  began  to  campaign  for 
raising  "obsolete"  norms  on  the  grounds  that  the 
"workers  demand  a  change"  and  that  the  govern- 
ment needed  a  norm  increase  of  8  to  12  percent 
in  all  industries.  Neues  Deutschhnd,  the  official 
Sed  newspaper,  tried  to  convince  its  readers  that 
workers  lacked  material  incentive  because  the  cur- 
rent "low"  norms  were  too  regularly  and  easily 
overfulfilled. 

April    produced   some   curious   rationing   and 

?rice  decreases  that  became  effective  on  May  1. 
hey  represented  the  old  principle  of  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.  In  industrial  plants  with 
cafeteria  facilities,  workers'  meals  suddenly 
doubled  in  meat,  fat,  and  sugar  content.  Simul- 
taneously ration  cards  worth  about  23,015  tons 
of  meat,  10,839  tons  of  fats,  and  13,179  tons  of 
sugar  per  year  were  taken  away  from  people  who 
made  their  living  in  private  business  within  the 
Zone,  from  East  Zone  residents  who  worked  in 
West  Berlin,  and  from  certain  others.  (All  in  all, 
about  1.4  million  East  Germans  lost  their  ration 
cards  at  this  time.)  Shoes  and  textiles  were  dera- 
tioned, and  their  prices  were  increased  between 
60  and  70  percent. 

These  measures  were  clearly  intended  to  in- 
crease production  by  forcing  the  worker  to  work 
longer  and  harder  for  the  same  real  wages  and  to 
lower  demand  for  consumer  goods  by  putting  the 
price  out  of  the  average  consumer's  reach.  In  this 
manner,  the  East  German  Government  set  the 
stage  for  the  announcement  of  the  new  norm 
increase  on  May  28: 

.  .  .  the  Council  of  Ministers,  witli  Premier  Orotewolil 
in  the  chair,  acted  on  the  wish  expressed  by  workers  for 
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II  general  reexamination  and  increase  of  work  norms  and 
resolved  on  measures  intended  to  coordinate  work  norms 
with  the  requirements  of  higlier  productivity  and  to 
reduce  production  costs.  The  measures  seek  to  insure 
an  average  increase  of  at  least  10  percent  in  the  working 
norms  by  June  30,  1953.  .  .  . 


"Too  Little  Too  Late" 

In  the  spring  of  1953,  the  "Building  Socialism" 
program  was  draining  away  East  German  man- 
power at  the  rate  of  some  40,000  a  month.  Farm- 
ers, workers,  private-business  owners,  intelligent- 
sia, the  clergy,  youth  of  military  age,  and  even 
youngsters  of  14  to  18  were  fleeing  the  country. 
A  few  weeks  after  Stalin's  death,  there  were  hints 
that  the  iron  grip  on  East  Germany  might  be 
relaxing  a  little. 

Although  the  loss  of  manpower  undoubtedly 
had  something  to  do  with  the  easing  of  the  grip, 
the  apjjroaching  election  in  West  Germany  was 
also  a  factor. 

The  Kremlin  abolished  the  military  Soviet 
Control  Commission  for  Germany  and  appointed 
Vladimir  Semenov  civilian  High  Commissioner. 
Walter  Ulbricht  informed  East  German  intelli- 
gentsia that  henceforward  differences  of  opinion 
would  be  tolerated  in  those  who  did  not  embrace 
Marxist-Leninist  doctrine.  Grotewohl  slackened 
persecution  of  the  clergy  and  members  of  the 
Protestant  youth  organization,  authorized  pro- 
cedures to  reinstate  students  and  teachers  excluded 
from  schools  and  universities  because  of  their  reli- 
gious affiliations,  and  promised  to  set  aside  harsh 
sentences  meted  out  to  church  officials  and  to 
return  confiscated  church  properties. 

On  June  9  the  Sed  Central  Committee  and  on 
June  11  the  Council  of  Ministers  announced  a 
series  of  policy  changes,  prefacing  the  announce- 
ment with  the  refreshing  admission  that  the  rulers 
of  the  German  "Democratic"  Republic  had  made 
some  mistakes  to  the  detriment  of  the  German 
people.  The  changes  in  policy.  Premier  Grote- 
wohl explained,  were  designed  to  correct  these  mis- 
takes and  to  hasten  unification  with  West  Ger- 
many. In  fact,  obviously,  they  were  intended  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  economic  situation  and  to 
propagandize  the  West  Germans  away  from  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Adenauer  platform  of  support  for 
the  European  Defense  Community  and  integra- 
tion with  the  AVest. 

Wliat  the  policy  changes  amounted  to  was 
promises:  increased  production  of  consumer 
goods;  consolidation  of  existing  agricultural  co- 
operatives without  development  of  new  ones;  ac- 
cess of  private  farmers  to  machinery  and  facilities 
previously  restricted  to  the  collective  farms;  access 
of  private  enterprise  to  credits  and  goods  pro- 
duced in  state-owned  plants,  and  arrangements 
for  giving  private  enterprise  more  favorable  terms 
for  making  up  arrears  in  taxes  and  social  insurance 
premiums;  limited  amnesty  to  persons  serving 
jail  terms  for  "economic"  crimes ;  and  relaxation — 


to  an  unspecified  degree — of  existing  prohibitions 
against  interzonal  travel. 

During  the  same  week,  the  Sed  Central  Commit- 
tee announced  cancellation  of  its  highly  publicized 
and  extremely  unpopular  plan  to  force  3  months 
of  de  facto  military  training  on  all  its  18-  to  30- 
year-old  members  and  candidates. 

These  promised  concessions  seemed  to  be  a 
hopeful  sign,  even  though  they  stopped  short  of 
lightening  the  load  of  the  industrial  worker,  for 
whom  the  "paradise"  had  professedly  been  created. 

Almost  from  the  moment  that  the  new  norm 
increase  was  decreed,  there  were  rumblings  of  pro- 
test. On  June  1,  all  workers  of  the  Nagenia  works 
at  Chemnitz-Borna  went  on  sit-down  strike.  In 
the  "Progress"  pit  at  Eisleben  work  stopped  on 
June  4  and  empty  wagons  blocked  the  way  until 
tlie  previous  norms  were  restored.  On  June  9, 
some  2,000  employees  at  the  Steel  and  Rolling 
Works  in  Hennigsdorf  raised  a  protest  against  the 
norm  increase.  The  Security  Police  arrested  five 
of  the  number,  but  the  workers  continued  the  work 
stoppage  until  their  fellows  were  released  and  the 
norm  increase  was  cancelled.  In  Brandenburg, 
in  Gotha,  and  in  East  Berlin,  workers  put  up  in- 
creasinjr  resistance  to  the  new  norms. 

On  June  5  and  8,  construction  workers  on  the 
greatly  publicized  Stalinallee  housing  project  in 
East  Berlin  received  their  first  wages  paid  on  the 
basis  of  the  new  norms.  The  amounts  received 
showed  that  the  workers  were  actually  receiving 
less  pay  under  the  new  system  than  they  had  before 
its  enforcement — though  they  were  doing  more 
work.  Wage  payments  of  the  next  week  under- 
scored this  fact.  On  June  15,  the  workers  on  this 
project  of  the  "National  Reconstruction  Program" 
voted  to  present  their  case  to  Premier  Grotewohl. 
Sed  and  trade-union  functionaries  overruled  them. 
Block  40  of  Stalinallee  promptly  stopped  work. 
Fdj  crews  called  in  to  unload  materials  from 
trucks  were  restrained  by  the  workers.  Finally 
a  flying  squad  of  People's  Police  forced  the  work- 
ers back  to  their  places. 

At  7  a.  m.  on  June  16,  the  Stalinallee  workers 
decided  to  ignore  the  official  ruling  and  march  to 
Leipziger  Strasse  to  present  their  case  to  Grote- 
wohl. Other  workers  hearing  of  the  plan  stopped 
work  at  the  breakfast  break  and  hurried  to  join 
the  marchers.  Their  way  was  roundabout,  lead- 
ing past  other  building  sites,  at  each  of  which 
workers  laid  down  their  tools  and  joined  the 
demonstrators. 

The  People's  Police  watched  without  attempt- 
ing to  interfere — except  for  one  contingent,  and  it 
was  brushed  aside  by  the  workers.  The  demon- 
strators were  from  three  to  four  thousand  strong 
by  the  time  they  reached  the  Hall  of  Ministers  to 
present  their  demands,  not  only  for  cancellation  of 
the  increased  norms  but  for  free  elections,  reduced 
prices,  and  the  resignation  of  the  government. 

They  were  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  the  mouth- 
pieces of  Grotewohl  and  Ulbricht,  sent  out  to 
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soothe  the  crowd.  More  compellinjjj  were  the  s])on- 
taneous  words  of  their  own  membere  who  from 
time  to  time  mounted  boxes  to  address  the  throng. 

By  3  o'clock,  loud-speaker  cars  edged  along  pro- 
cessions and  gatherings  of  workers  to  announce 
that  the  Council  of  Ministers  had  cancelled  the 
new  norms  and  to  ask  the  workers  to  disperse. 
Sed  agitators  sought  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  crowd 
with  such  inspiring  messages  as  "In  the  opinion 
of  the  Sed  Politburo,  the  raising  of  the  norms  may 
not  and  cannot  be  achieved  Dy  administrative 
methods,  but  only  on  a  basis  of  voluntary  con- 
viction." 

The  workers'  answer  was  a  call  for  a  general 
strike.  RIAS  (Radio  in  the  American  Sector) 
broadcast  straight  news  reports  of  the  demonstra- 
tion, including  the  decision  to  call  a  "solidarity 
strike."  Throughout  the  East  Zone  of  Germany 
and  in  other  Iron  Curtain  countries,  oppressed 
people  learned  that  East  Berlin  workers  were  de- 
fying the  authority  of  the  police  state. 

Disorders 

On  June  17,  1953,  under  heavy  rain  and  against 
tremendous  odds,  the  workers  of  East  Berlin  and 
the  East  Zone  of  Germany  made  history. 

By  tens  of  thousands  in  lesser  industrial  centers, 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  greater  ones,  the 
workers  rose  up  against  the  oppressors.  They 
set  fire  to  propaganda  booths,  to  pictures  of  Stalin 
and  the  Grerman  puppets,  and  to  the  Soviet  flag. 
They  fired  HO  stores,  the  great  Buna  rubber 
works  at  Leuna,  and  some  Fdj  and  Sed  head- 
quarters. They  sabotaged  machinery  and  equip- 
ment in  the  mines  and  factories  that  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  destroyed 
records  and  propaganda  in  party  offices.  They  re- 
leased political  prisoners  from  local  prisons  and 
nearby  concentration  camps. 

Until  forced  back  by  Russian  armored  divisions 
that  arrived  sooner  or  later  at  the  trouble  spots, 
the  workers  and  sympathizers  who  joined  them 
made  the  most  of  their  time.  Yet,  in  spite  of  high 
emotions  and  violent  acts,  the  demonstrators  at 
no  time  and  in  no  place  during  that  day  made  use 
of  the  firearms  they  strij)ped  from  People's  Police 
who  tried  to  oppose  them  or  tlie  arms  that  hun- 
dreds of  the  police  tossed  aside  before  joining  the 
workers.  Bare  fists,  sticks,  and  stones  were  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Most  of  the  details  of  that  day  and  the  days 
that  followed  have  become  a  familiar  story  to  us. 
We  know  how  martial  law  blanketed  most  of  the 
East  Zone  by  nightfall  on  June  17.  We  know  that 
hundreds  were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  coui-se  of 
the  day's  action.  At  least  .OO  are  known  to  have 
been  executed  since  then.  Thousands  of  East  Ger- 
mans have  been  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced  to 
long  terms  in  prison  for  their  part  in  the  uprisings. 
According  to  recent  reports  from  the  East  Zone, 
several  thousand  participants,  including  women 


and  mere  children,  have  been  seen  loaded  aboard 
trains  headed  for  the  Soviet  Union.  Arrests  con- 
tinue. So,  reportedly,  do  sit-down  strikes  and 
work  stoppages  in  the  mines  and  factories  of 
greatest  value  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Sed  government  remains  in  power.  A  few 
heads  have  rolled,  but  Ulbricht  and  Pieck  and 
Grotewohl  are  still  in  office,  still  practicing  ter- 
rorism with  one  liand  and  making  seemingly  con- 
ciliatory gestures  with  the  other.  The  agricul- 
tural program  has  been  resumed.  Arguments 
pointing  the  necessity  of  increasing  work  norms 
are  lieing  dinned  into  the  workers'  ears.  Despite 
gi'udging  release  of  certain  foods  from  stockpiles 
by  tlie  East  German  Government,  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  the  United  States  to  alleviate  food  and 
clothing  shortages,  both  food  and  clothing  remain 
in  critically  short  supply. 

Impact  of  the  Disturbances 

Unquestionably,  the  East  German  revolt  threw 
the  nuisters  in  the  Ka-emlin  as  well  as  the  masters 
of  the  East  German  government  off  balance.  In 
the  Soviet  cosmos  there  is  no  allowance  for  mass 
resistance  to  the  established  order.  Satellites  are 
not  supposed  to  revolt.  But  this  one  did  and, 
what  was  worse,  in  plain  view  of  the  free  world, 
whose  representatives  in  West  Berlin  watched  the 
events,  whose  photographers  had  cameras  with 
telescopic  lenses  to  record  the  facts. 

The  use  of  Soviet  armored  divisions  to  quell  the 
uprising  in  Berlin  publicized  the  failure  of  the 
8-year  progi'am  of  indoctrination  and  propaganda 
lavished  upon  the  East  Germans.  In  such  emer- 
gency neither  People's  Police  nor  Fdj,  favored  in- 
struments of  the  police  state,  had  proved  reliable. 
It  was  not  enough  to  blame  the  uprisings  on  Amer- 
ican "warmongers''  and  West  Gernum  agents. 
There  had  to  be  scapegoats  within  reach.  The 
men  resiionsible  for  security  had  failed  in  their 
duty. 

In  East  Berlin,  the  first  major  reorganization 
of  the  highest  Sed  officials  in  3  yeare  got  under 
way.  Max  Fechner,  Minister  of  Justice,  was 
ousted  from  the  Central  Committee  and  expelled 
from  the  party  as  an  enemy  of  party  and  state 
but  pi'incii)ally  because  he  had  expresseil  the  ojjin- 
ion  that  the  right  to  strike  was  constitutionally 
guaranteed.  Wilhelm  Zaisser,  Minister  for  State 
Security,  was  expelled  from  the  Central  Conunit- 
tee,  thereby  losing  his  position  in  the  Politburo; 
he  was  accused  of  having  "formed  a  faction  hostile 
to  the  party,  with  a  defeatist  attitude  directed 
against  the  ])arty"s  unity."  Rudolf  HcrrastiHlt, 
editoi-  of  the  ])art y  nowspa|icr.  Central  Connnittee 
member,  and  candidate  for  the  Politburo,  was  ex- 
pelled on  charges  that  he  had  connived  with  Zais- 
ser and  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rioters  by 
l)ub]ishing  such  views  as  Fechner's  in  the  party 
newspapei-.  Tlu'eo  other  PolitbiuH)  candidates 
were  dropped   to   bo   replaced   by   more   reliable 
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timber,  and  two  candidates  were  advanced  to  full 
membership.  The  Central  Committee's  Secre- 
tariat was  replaced  by  six  "secretaries,''  with  Wal- 
ter Ulbricht  changing;  his  title  from  Secretary 
General  to  "First  Secretary." 

The  apix)intment  of  Hilda  Benjamin  as  Minis- 
ter of  Justice  and  the  harshness  of  penalties  she 
meted  out  to  participants  in  the  June  uprisings 
suggest  that  the  Ulbricht  faction  ])urged  the  party 
of  leaders  who  had  favored  a  policy  of  leniency 
toward  participants  in  tiie  revolt  and  had  advo- 
cated major  changes  in  the  party  program. 

In  mid-August,  the  top  government  and  party 
officials  of  East  Germany  were  invited  to  Moscow. 
On  August  23,  the  Kremlin  released  a  communique 
and  "protocol,"  neatly  timed  to  impress  the  West 
German  electorate  with  the  advantage  of  throw- 
ing in  their  lot  with  the  peace-loving  "peoples' 
democracies"  within  the  Soviet  orbit.- 

In  the  announcement,  tlie  Kremlin  repeated 
once  moi'e  its  ideas  on  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  negotiating  a  German  peace  treaty  and  estab- 
lishing an  all-German  government,  then  went  on 
to  more  arresting  items  of  agreement:  termina- 
tion of  reparations,  cancellation  of  German  post- 
war debts,  and  reduction  of  occu]iation  costs.  It 
promised  economic  benefits  for  East  Germany 
througli  tlie  return  of  industrial  enterprises  yet 
under  Soviet  operation — witli  the  exception  of 
the  uranium  mines,  which  should  become  a  joint 
Soviet-East  German  concern — and  through  in- 
creased deliveries  to  Germany  of  Soviet  raw  ma- 


terials. Then,  for  good  measure,  the  Soviets 
agreed  to  release  all  German  prisoners  of  war 
except  those  wlio  had  been  sentenced  for  "particu- 
larly wicked"  war  crimes. 

On  the  eve  of  the  release,  Malenkov,  speaking  at 
a  reception  for  the  East  German  comrades,  reiter- 
ated the  Soviet  Union's  desire  for  the  reunion  of 
East  with  West  Germany,  denounced  the  Ade- 
nauer administration  as  the  heir  of  Hitler  and 
German  militarist  traditions,  and  asked  the  Ger- 
man people  to  make  their  choice  between  war  or 
peace,  national  unity  or  dismemberment.  The 
West  German  election  was  only  2  weeks  away. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  abides  by  the  protocol,, 
carrying  out  the  agreements  in  good  faith,  the 
economic  situation  m  East  Germany  should  im- 
prove. The  fact  remains  that  the  Moscow  confer- 
ence, while  producing  some  interesting  promises, 
neglected  the  principal  demands  of  the  Gei'man 
workers — with  the  exception  of  the  agreement  to 
return  most  of  the  prisoners  of  war. 

In  September  the  West  Germans  showed  them- 
selves to  be  proof  against  propaganda  from  the 
East.  The  revolt  and  its  aftermath  had  increased 
both  yearning  for  reunification  and  faith  in  the 
Adenauer  platform.  The  election  resulted  in  a 
smashing  victory  for  Adenauer  and  failure  of 
extremist  parties,  whether  Communist  or  rightist, 
to  win  a  single  seat  in  the  Bundestag. 

•  Mr.  Lewis,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  German  Affairs. 


Jordan  River  Valley  Development 


hy  Eric  Johnston 

Personal  Representative  of  the  President' 


From  time  immemorial,  the  Biblical  waters  of 
the  Jordan  have  tumbled  down  the  towering  slopes 
of  Mount  Hermon  in  the  Lebanon,  paused  in  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  rolled  swiftly  south  to  waste 
themselves  in  the  salt  depths  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  Jordan  is  a  short  silt-laden  stream,  plung- 
ing for  most  of  its  200  miles  through  earth's 
deepest  valley,  a  thousand  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

It  is  one  of  mankind's  most  beloved  streams. 
It  flows  through  the  very  heartlands  of  three  great 


"For  a  Department  statement  on  this  announcement, 
see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  7,  1953,  p.  311. 
'  Talk  made  over  CBS  radio  on  Dec.  1. 


religions  as  consistently  as  it  moves  across  the 
barren  geography  that  confines  its  downward 
course. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  the  ancient 
Israelites,  wearied  by  years  of  wandering  in  the 
desert,  first  glimpsed  the  Promised  Land.  In  its 
turgid  waters,  Jesus  Christ  was  baptized  by  John. 
Along  its  winding  course,  the  Prophet  Mohammed 
preached  the  word  of  Allah. 

Yes,  the  River  Jordan  has  enriched  history  and 
song  but,  unhappily,  not  the  arid  lands  through 
which  it  flows.  These  noble  waters  have  held 
spiritual  significance  for  man  down  through  the 
ages,  but  they  have  given  him  relatively  little  ma- 
terial benefit. 
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And  because  tlie  life-ffiving  blessing  of  these 
waters  are  so  sorely  needed  by  the  sufferinj^  peo- 
ples who  today  inhabit  this  hallowed  and  historic 
region,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  only 
this  October,  commissioned  me  to  go  there  bearing 
a  proposal — a  proposal  intended  ultimately  to 
make  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  blossom  and  bloom 
as  it  never  has  before. 

When  the  President  first  asked  me  to  undertake 
this  mission,  I  suggested  in  my  stead  other  Ameri- 
cans who,  I  felt,  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
area  and  the  situation  there.  But  finally,  with 
many  misgivings,  I  followed  the  wishes  of  the 
President  and  set  out  for  Syria,  Jordan,  Lebanon, 
and  Israel. 


Assignment  Now  More  Urgent 

I  got  no  farther  than  Paris  when  word  was  re- 
ceived of  new  incidents  and  charges  which  in- 
flamed the  tensions  between  Arabs  and  Israelis 
and  soon  became  the  subject  of  United  Nations 
Security  Council  discussions. 

My  first  reaction — and  I  must  say  I  did  not 
have  a  second  one  until  I  liad  spoken  with  some 
of  the  leaders  in  the  Near  East — was  that  what 
little  chance  the  mission  had  of  succeeding  in  the 
first  place  was  now  just  about  gone. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  I  realized  that 
though  such  incidents  increased  the  difficulties  of 
the  assignment  they  also  made  it  more  urgent  and 
necessary. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that,  in  my  capacity  as  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  was  received  with  the  warm  hospitality 
traditional  to  the  region,  and  I  was  granted  a 
courteous  and  attentive  hearing  wherever  I  went. 

I  would  like  to  correct  a  general  impression 
that  developed  at  the  very  outset.  I  did  not  go 
to  the  Near  East  with  a  plan.  Wliat  I  had  in  my 
brief  case  was  a  proposal. 

This  proposal  was  to  urge  the  carefiil  considera- 
tion of  a  concept,  a  concept  which  envisioned  the 
coordinated  development  of  the  Jordan  Eiver 
watershed.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that,  without 
exception,  the  statesmen  of  the  affected  countries 
are  now  studying  that  proposal. 

Now  it  is  true  that  I  took  with  me  charts  and 
tables  based  on  studies  made  by  a  distinguished 
American  engineering  firm  working  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  at  the 
behest  of  the  United  Nations,  which  have  since 
been  issued  in  the  form  of  a  report  by  the  United 
Nations  agency  responsible  for  the  Arab  refugees 
from  Palestine. 

The  report  also  contained  suggestions  for  the 
construction  of  dams  and  power  stations  without 
regard  to  national  frontiers  or  political  bound- 
aries. 

But  I  did  not  ask  or  expect  a  "yes"  or  "no" 
answer  from  anyone  in  connection  with  these  sug- 


gestions. On  the  contrary,  I  did  not  feel  that  any 
definite  reply  made  before  careful  consideration 
had  been  given  to  the  proposal  would  be  in  order. 

These  studies,  which  themselves  drew  on  previ- 
ous research,  do  illustrate  what  can  be  done  and 
how  many  material  benefits  can  be  showered  on 
war  victim  and  pioneer  alike  through  the  modern 
utilization  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Jordan 
basin. 

Thanks  to  20th  century  engineering  practices 
and  administrative  coordination,  it  is  estimated 
that  nearly  240,000  acres  of  land  now  idle  and  un- 
productive can  be  put  into  the  richest  kind  of  pro- 
duction. Most  of  this  land,  of  little  use  or  value 
to  anyone  now,  would  yield  three  crops  a  year, 
so  that  by  American  standards  we  may  figure  that 
in  effect  the  equivalent  of  some  720,000  acres  would 
be  put  to  fertile  work  giving  sustenance  to  hungry 
people,  work  to  the  idling,  and  new  wealth  and 
revenue  to  the  nations  involved. 

What  is  more,  in  the  course  of  parallel  develop- 
ment more  than  65,000  additional  kilowatts  of 
power  would  be  made  available  to  turn  the  wheels 
of  societies  already  on  the  move. 


Advantages  to  All  Concerned 

The  proposal  holds  out  real  promise  to  all 
parties  concerned.  To  the  Arab  leaders  of  the 
area,  it  offers  a  way  to  meet  their  peoples'  growmg 
demands  for  progress  and  a  better  life. 

Mass  lethargy  in  the  Arab  world  is  fast  dis- 
appearing before  the  surge  of  new  aspirations. 
It  is  a  world  in  transition,  straining  at  the  fetters 
of  economic  feudalism,  seeking  opportunities 
which  our  times  offer. 

Arab  leadership  is  conscious  of  this  vast  stir- 
ring of  peoples  long  quiescent.  It  knows  that  so- 
cial revolution  has  begun  and  that  it  must  lead 
that  revolution  or  be  swallowed  up  by  it. 

To  Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  Jordan  Valley 
development  furthers  the  possibilities  to  forge 
ahead  with  ambitious  and  urgent  plans  to  wrest 
every  possible  benefit  from  the  meager  resources 
on  which  Israel  must  depend. 

To  both  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  it  suggests  a 
practical  way  of  easing  an  explosive  issue  largely 
responsible  for  so  much  of  the  tension  between 
them,  tlie  alleviation  of  the  plight  of  the  Arab 
refugees  who  fled  their  homes  in  Palestine. 

I  truly  believe  that  the  United  Nations  report 
will  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  all  the  peoples 
in  the  Near  East.  I  hope  the  development  wiU 
take  the  form  this  report  recommends,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  but  in  my  conversations  with  the 
leadei-s  of  the  Arab  states  and  Israel  I  made  it 
clear  that  modifications  would  be  welcomed. 

The  main  thing  right  now,  however,  is  general 
support  of  the  i)rinciple  of  development  of  the 
Jordan  watei"slied  in  which  each  of  tlie  affected 
states  would  acknowledge  a  responsibility  as  well 
as  advance  a  claim.     The  precise  nature  of  the 
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plan  finally  adopted  is  a  secondary  matter  so  long 
as  it  is  equitable,  economic,  and  efficient. 


A  Realistic  Hope 

Now  one  might  ask,  is  it  realistic  to  hope  that 
nations  still  in  a  state  of  war  could  be  expected 
to  participate  in  any  coordinated  development? 

I  think  it  is  practical  and  realistic  so  long  as  the 
coordinating  is  done  by  some  agent  above  reproach 
and  beyond  prejudice.  I  should  think  that  the 
United  Nations  could  be  trusted  to  do  a  fair  and 
effective  job. 

It  is  not  a  prerequisite  that  any  of  the  states 
involved  commit  themselves  directly  or  indirectly 
to  signing  an  agreement  with  any  of  its  neighbors 
or  of  working  with  them.  Each  country  could 
undertake  unilateral  commitments  to  the  coordi- 
nating agency,  which  could  serve  as  a  clearing 
house  and  a  catalytic  agent. 

This,  I  might  add,  is  part  of  the  proposal  I  pre- 
sented to  Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Israel,  and 
it  is  being  given  consideration  by  their  leaders. 

Other  questions  which  could  readily  be  raised 
but  which  can  be  promptly  answered  are:  "'Wliy 
can't  individual  states  go  forward  alone  with  in- 
dependent irrigation  and  power  projects  involv- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Jordan  and  its  tributaries? 
Couldn't  the  benefits  of  the  Jordan  watershed  be 
achieved  piecemeal  ?" 

The  sad  facts  and  frightening  possibilities  that 
stare  us  in  the  face  make  rhetorical  questions  out 
of  such  queries.  In  the  first  place,  even  if  the 
Arabs  and  the  Israelis  were  living  in  neighborly 
harmony  and  sweet  bliss  today,  there  would  be 
sure  to  be  a  rumpus  over  the  contested  waters  of 
the  Jordan.  It  would  at  best  be  difficult  to  decide 
who  is  entitled  to  how  much. 


Quarrels  Over  Water  Rights  Universal 

Squabbles  over  riparian  rights  and  water  use 
are  as  common,  and  often  as  violent,  as  romantic 
quarrels  between  suitors. 

In  our  own  country,  Kansans  and  Coloradans 
have  tiffed  over  the  Colorado  River  even  when 
Arizonians  and  Californians  have  not.  Being  a 
Westerner  myself,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  dis- 
putes in  the  Snake  Eiver  country. 

The  quarrels  over  water  rights  extend  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  the  Helmand  in  Afghanistan  and 
Iran — and  back  again,  and  they  are  usually  settled 
only  when  there  is  some  impartial  authority  on 
the  ground. 

It  would  not  take  much  imagination  to  envision 
what  would  happen  in  the  way  of  sabotage  and 
even  bloodshed  if  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  were 
to  remain  unregulated  indefinitely. 

There  is  of  course  room  for  national  water  re- 
source development  plans  by  the  affected  states  in 
the  Jordan  basin.     But  to  get  maximum  benefit 


and  equity  while  avoiding  violence,  these,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  be  integrated  within  the  framework 
of  the  general  Jordan  watershed  development 
program. 

Having  spoken  of  the  interests  and  the  potential 
advantages  of  the  Arab  states  and  Israel  in  the 
development  of  the  Jordan  basin,  my  friends  in 
the  Middle  East  will,  I  know,  understand  if  I  now 
discuss  for  a  moment  the  stake  that  the  West  has 
in  such  a  program. 

U.  S.  interests  in  Area 

Of  course,  as  religious  people,  Americans  have 
something  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  any 
dispute  raging  around  the  Holy  Land,  and  we  have 
some  economic  and  political  interests  in  the  area, 
too. 

For  one  thing,  the  American  Government  is 
spending  $150  million  a  year  in  this  area  for  gen- 
eral economic  development,  and  in  the  last  4  years 
we  have  contributed  $154  million  in  support  of  the 
Arab  refugees  alone. 

No  one  has  to  be  on  the  inside  in  Washington 
these  days  to  predict  that,  much  as  we  sympa- 
thize with  unfortunate  people,  the  United  States 
is  not  going  to  keep  on  spending  that  kind  of 
money  indefinitely.  Certainly,  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  progress  and  improvement.  Surely,  it  is 
not  out  of  order  for  us  to  urge  undertakings  which 
will  enable  people  to  help  themselves,  just  as,  I  am 
sure,  they  want  to  do. 

Americans  do  not  want  to  see  communism 
spread  and  we  know  that  human  misery  helps  it 
do  so.  We  want  to  combat  miserj',  and  we  are  on 
the  side  of  anyone  who  feels  the  same  way  and  is 
willing  to  do  something  about  it.  We  are  not  the 
only  freedom-loving  people  on  earth,  and  we 
should  not  have  the  monopoly  of  combating  Com- 
munist imperialism. 

So  we  do  have  material  as  well  as  spiritual 
interest  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuing interest,  and  for  that  reason  I  do  not  con- 
sider my  mission  ended.  The  President  has  asked 
me  to  return  to  the  lands  of  the  Jordan  as  soon  as 
their  leaders  have  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
our  proposal. 

As  things  now  stand,  I  do  think  that  the  chances 
for  coordinated  development  are  much  better  than 
when  I  went  out  to  the  Near  East  a  few  weeks 
ago.  I  don't  know  whether  one  more  journey  will 
settle  everything,  but  if  we  continue  to  make  prog- 
ress there  will  be  real  reason  for  optimism. 

If,  as  I  hope,  the  historic  waters  of  the  Jordan 
bring  new  and  green  life  to  suffering  people,  then 
I  think  they  will  be  thrice  blessed.  They  will 
bless  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  And  they 
will  also  bless  men  of  good  will  everywhere  who 
would  dearly  love  to  see  misery  on  the  run  in  the 
land  that  first  gave  life  to  the  treasured  credos  of 
us  all — Christian,  Jew,  and  Muslim. 
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The  Present  Situation  In  Iran 


hy  Henry  A.  Byroade 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs^ 


Iran  is  a  land  of  ancient  culture  and  tradition, 
in  which  the  eloquent  wisdom  of  poets  and  sages  is 
held  in  the  hirjliest  respect.  We  in  the  West  are 
sometimes  inclined  to  overetress  the  practical.  We 
delight  in  shrewd  Yankee  injunctions.  The 
Iranians,  however,  choose  to  express  themselves 
in  a  more  poetic  fashion. 

A  Persian  poet,  Nezami,  wrote  the  following 
beautiful  sentences :  "At  times  of  difficulty,  do  not 
despair,  for  the  black  cloud  pours  forth  white 
rain.  Continue  your  efforts  to  find  a  way  out,  for 
many  a  bitter  drug  results  in  sweet  remedies." 

I  suggest  that  this  might  almost  be  taken  as  a 
text  for  the  discussions  of  this  conference.  Not  all 
of  the  wisdom  in  sound  international  relationships 
is  to  be  sought  in  immediate  practical  measures 
designed  to  deal  with  specific  situations.  The 
sensitive  statesman  recognizes  that  an  atmosphere, 
indefinable  as  it  might  appear  to  be,  is  often  more 
potent  in  achieving  results  than  some  formula  of 
accommodation. 

It  will  not  be  thought  too  fanciful,  I  hope,  if  I 
paraphrase  the  poet  Nezami  to  put  it  that  out  of 
the  black  cloud  of  the  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  Iran  and  the  United  Kingdom 
white  rain  has  descended.  It  was  a  week  ago 
today,  as  you  all  know,  that  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  countries  were  renewed.  A  few 
months  ago  such  a  decision  on  the  part  of  Iran 
would  have  been  impossible.  Iran  was  in  turmoil. 
Constructive,  ameliorating  action  seemed  to  be  a 
matter  fur  the  remote  future. 

Now,  from  the  bitter  drug  of  the  past.  His 
Majesty  the  Shah  and  Prime  Minister  Zahedi  are 
I)roducing  sweet  remedies.  The  wisdom  of  the 
poet  has  become  a  graphic  expression  of  official 
action.  The  new  Iranian  Government,  although 
firm  in  its  adherence  to  the  national  honor  and 
integrity  of  Iran,  seems  to  be  free  from  the  inflex- 
ible emotional  commitments  of  the  immediate  past. 
It  docs  not  stand  in  fear  of  the  exaggerated  pres- 
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sures  of  organized  groups,  but  rather  is  subject  to 
legitimate  public  opinion.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  IS  in  its  power  to  make  careful  and 
fai'-reaching  decisions.  I  believe  it  safe  to  say 
that  the  future  of  Iran  and  of  Iranian  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  the  visible  and  even 
for  the  far  future,  will  be  largely  shaped  by  the 
decisions  which  this  government  has  made  and 
will  make  within  the  next  few  months. 

Decision  means  action  and  action  inevitably 
creates  opposition.  The  problems  faced  by  Iran 
are  massive.  To  any  action  proposed  there  are 
bound  to  be  opponents  both  inside  and  outside  the 
country.  It  may  be  that  advocates  of  conflicting 
courses  will  be  ready  to  abandon  the  government 
if  it  is  not  prepared  to  follow  their  whim.  To 
please  everyone  is  impossible.  An  attempt  to  do 
so  usually  results  in  nothing  being  accomplished. 
It  may  temporarily  enable  a  government  to  retain 
power,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  letting  current  prob- 
lems grow  more  acute. 

No  one  seems  to  realize  this  better  than  the  pres- 
ent leaders  of  Iran.  Otherwise  they  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  taken  the  step  of  resuming  rela- 
tions with  the  British.  This  action  was  very 
unpopular  in  some  quarters.  It  has  been  vocif- 
erously denounced.  But  the  government  realized 
that  the  original  cause  for  severing  relations,  the 
oil  problem,  could  best  be  solved  were  the  two 
parties  involved  in  direct  contact  with  each  other, 
rather  than  obliged  to  deal  through  intermedi- 
aries. It  therefore  decided  to  go  ahead  no  matter 
how  much  opposition  might  temporarily  come 
from  certain  segments  of  the  Iranian  political 
scene. 

Rumors  have  been  spread  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  Iran, 
through  the  threat  of  withholding  economic  aid, 
in  order  to  bring  about  resumption  of  relations. 
Let  me,  as  one  in  close  touch  with  Iranian  rela- 
tions, categorically  dcnv  this.  It  has  repeatedly 
been  stated  that  the  United  States  Government 
will  not  use  its  influence  to  threaten  or  intimidate 
others.     The  United  States  did  not  depart  from 
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that  principle  in  this  case.  It  is  true  that  we  wel- 
fonied  the  establishment  of  direct  official  contacts 
between  Iran  and  the  United  Kingdom.  At  his 
November  3  press  conference  Secretary  Dulles 
stated  that  he  hoped  the  renewed  friendliness  be- 
tween the  Iranians  and  the  British  would  lead 
to  resumption  of  diplomatic  i-elations  between  the 
two  governments.  Likewise  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment, as  Prime  Minister  Zahedi  said  in  his  ad- 
dress of  December  5,  saw  that  resumption  would 
facilitate  the  settlement  of  existing  diiferences 
and,  therefore,  in  conjunction  with  Great  Britain, 
proceeded  to  take  the  necessary  steps. 

Other  decisions  of  comparable  importance  have 
yet  to  be  made  and  these,  too,  will  probably  re- 
ceive their  share  of  criticism.  Yet  Prime  Minis- 
ter Zahedi  and  his  Majesty  the  Shah  seem  ready 
to  proceed  as  the  need  arises.  Zahedi's  advent  to 
power  was  a  repudiation  of  the  sterile  negative 
policies  of  the  past.  The  Prime  Minister  has  re- 
peatedly said  he  would  prefer  to  resign  rather 
than  stay  in  power  if  unable  to  advance  the  real 
interests  of  Iran.  Accordingly  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  the  new  government  will  act  solely 
according  to  its  conception  of  what  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Iranian  people. 


New  Government's  Constructive  Measures 

Much  has  already  been  done.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister has  reported  to  the  Iranian  people  that  the 
new  government  is  rapidly  establishing  law  and 
order,  that  there  has  been  some  measure  of  suc- 
cess achieved  in  stabilizing  what  was  less  than 
two  months  ago  a  chaotic  financial  situation.  An- 
other significant  step,  taken  by  the  Shah  himself, 
was  the  resvunption  of  his  land  distribution  pro- 
gram whereby  tenant  farmers  will  eventually  be- 
come land  owners.  This  is  highly  important  for 
Iran's  stable  future  progress.     Still  further  re- 

?iorts  tell  of  improved  working  conditions  for 
actory  workers   and   implementation   of  social 
insurance  laws. 

We  Americans  applaud  these  constructive  meas- 
ures. More  than  that,  we  have  backed  our  ap- 
plause with  additional  aid,  a  special  $45  million 
grant  made  by  President  Eisenhower  on  Septem- 
ber 5.^  This  fund  is  given  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
facilitate  the  new  government's  task  of  starting 
Iran  on  the  road  to  progress.  It  has  been  made 
available  in  a  reasonable  expectation  of  a  better 
future  for  the  Iranian  people,  whose  independence 
is  so  important  in  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 
It  is  also  hoped  that  the  charting  of  an  orderly 
path  toward  increased  prosperity  will  lessen  the 
attraction  of  the  Tudeh  party's  cynical  promises. 
I  am  sure  the  Iranians  look  upon  our  aid  only 
as  a  means  of  implementing  their  own  efforts. 
They  realize  that  eventually  the  bettering  of  con- 
ditions in  Iran  must  be  their  own  handiwork.    An 
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example  of  recent  accomplishment  is  the  Iranian 
Government's  program  to  combat  malaria  which 
for  many  years  had  afflicted  large  areas  of  Iran. 
Today,  this  century-old  scourge  is  virtually  ex- 
tinguished. In  this  project,  as  in  many  others, 
our  technical  assistance  mission  was  able  to  help 
by  making  available  to  the  Iranians  latest  devel- 
opments in  Western  research  and  technology. 

The  Iranians  will  have  to  bring  to  the  task 
before  them  the  full  use  of  their  manpower  and 
their  natural  resources.  Of  the  latter  the  most 
important  is,  of  course,  their  huge  reserve  of  oil. 
To  settle  the  oil  problem  and  once  more  enjoy 
the  revenue  which  would  result  from  the  large- 
scale  flow  of  petroleum  to  world  markets  is  the 
most  pressing  need  of  the  Iranian  Government. 
It  would  greatly  simplify  the  carrying  out  of  its 
program  for  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

This  settlement,  while  so  much  desired,  will  be 
far  from  easy  to  reach.  In  both  Iran  and  Great 
Britain  the  problem  has  its  emotional  and  his- 
toric aspects.  In  addition  there  have  been  changes 
in  the  world  oil  situation  which  will  affect  the 
negotiations. 

Mr.  Hoover's  Mission 

The  United  States  is  anxious  to  see  a  settlement 
reached  both  for  the  benefit  it  would  bring  Iran 
and  for  the  added  friendliness  which  would  result 
between  two  important  countries  of  the  free  world. 
We  stand  ready  at  any  time  to  offer  our  good 
offices  in  helping  to  find  a  solution.  Herbert 
Hoover,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  petroleum  matters,  has  lately  been  devot- 
ing his  entire  attention  to  investigating  the  facts 
of  the  Iranian  oil  problem.  As  you  all  know,  he 
has  visited  both  Iran  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  has  been  in  touch  with  representatives  of  all 
the  major  and  many  of  the  smaller  British  and 
American  oil  companies.  He  has  not  been  em- 
powered to  negotiate,  nor  has  he  proposed  to  either 
side  any  full  and  final  solution.  He  represents 
the  United  States  interest  in  bringing  about  an 
early  settlement  to  the  dispute,  but  he  is  guided  by 
the  principle  that  we  will  avoid  any  unwanted 
interference. 

A  solution  to  this  problem  will  not  mean  the 
beginning  of  paradise  on  earth  for  Iran.  The 
deserts  will  not  bloom  in  Kerman  nor  the  melons 
grow  bigger  in  Isfahan  the  day  oil  begins  to  flow 
in  Ahadan.  But  it  can  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  constructive  achievement.  The  revenues 
which  the  nation  will  receive  from  its  oil  sales,  to- 
gether with  the  hard  work  of  its  leaders  and  citi- 
zens, can  play  an  important  role  in  increasing  the 
well-being  of  Iran  and  the  rest  of  the  Middle  East. 
A  wise  decision  now  by  their  elders  will  give  the 
youth  of  Iran  wider  horizons  looking  toward  re- 
newed glory  and  progress  for  their  ancient  land. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Iran  is  once  again 
a  focus  of  world  interest.     Our  own  particular 
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concern  is  reflected  by  the  recent  visit  of  Vice 
President  Nixon  which  hiis  just  ended.  The  Vice 
President  has  expressed  his  appreciation  for  the 
warm  welcome  he  received  and  for  the  opportunity 
which  was  given  him  for  a  first  hand  look  at  Iran. 
We  hope  that  his  trip  will  lead  to  a  greater  mutual 
understanding,  on  our  part,  of  the  hopes  of  the 
Iranian  people  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
to  which  they  are  now  devotint;  their  efforts,  and, 
on  their  part,  a  fuller  realization  of  the  desire  of 
America  to  assist  the  Iranian  people  in  all  feasible 
and  practical  ways. 

The  temptation  to  offer  specific  suggestions  is 
strong.  But  while  we  are,  of  course,  interested  in 
the  decisions  Prime  Minister  Zahedi  will  make,  we 
are  in  no  sense  prepared  to  bear  down  upon  him 
with  some  inflexible  program  that  would  meet  the 
exclusive  desires  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be 
for  Mr.  Zahedi,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Shah,  to 
decide  what  actions  are  for  the  good  of  the  Iranian 
nation.  I  would  far  rather  see  him  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  sincere  convictions  of  his  heart  and 
mind  than  take  with  reluctance  one  or  another 
step  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  the  United  States 
or  some  other  government,  much  less  of  some 
clique  or  faction  within  Iran. 

As  Secretary  Dulles  said  last  week : 

Indeed,  we  do  not  want  weak  or  subservient  allies. 
Our  friends  and  allies  are  dependable  just  because  they 
are  unwilling  to  be  anyone's  satellites.  They  will  freely 
sacrifice  much  in  a  common  effort.  But  they  will  no  more 
be  subservient  to  the  United  States  than  they  will  be 
subservient  to  Soviet  Russia. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  they  are  that  way  and  that 
there  still  survives  so  much  rugged  determination  to  be 
free.  If  that  were  not  so,  we  would  be  isolated  in  the 
world  and  in  mortal  peril. 

During  the  coming  years  we  hope  to  witness  the 
continuance  of  Iran's  traditional  detennination  to 
remain  free.  We  are  impressed  with  the  new  gov- 
ernment's stated  intention  not  to  bow  to  ex- 
pediency as  a  means  of  remaining  in  power.  Only 
decisions  made  with  the  enduring  national  interest 
at  heart,  and  after  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  ob- 
stacles and  of  the  chances  of  failure  or  success, 
can  set  a  true  coui-se  toward  the  goal  of  national 
independence  and  survival. 

The  Middle  East  Institute  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  its  efforts  in  organizing  this  important  meet- 
ing and  Georgetown  University  for  the  loan  of  its 
facilities.  I  share  the  hope  of  all  here  that  these 
discussions  will  lead  to  a  more  informed  under- 
standing of  the  present  situation  in  Iran  at  a  time 
when  it  is  of  such  vital  national  and  international 
interest. 

You  will  permit  me,  perhaps,  to  close  as  I  be- 
gan, with  a  quotation  from  a  Persian  poet  whoso 
thoughts  are  living  legacies  in  the  lives  of  all 
Iranians,  the  master  poet,  Ferdowsi.  He  wrote: 
"Only  he  who  walks  will  reach  his  destination; 
only  he  who  endeavors  will  attain  happiness." 

We  are  all  walking  together  in  tliis  perilous 
world  toward  the  goal  of  a  prosperous,  peaceful 
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future.  I  like  to  think  that  Iran  and  the  United 
States,  each  pursuing  its  separate  national  course, 
are  walking  side  by  side.  God  grant  that  these 
two  great  peoples  reach  their  common  destination. 


President  Endorses  Program  of 
Pan  American  Medical  Group 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  12 

The  follovnng  letter  was  given  by  the  President 
to  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Eller,  executive  director  of  the 
Pan  American  Medical  Association,  when  he  and 
other  officers  of  the  Association  visited  the  White 
House  on  Decemher  12: 

Dear  Doctor  Eller  :  \ 

It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  today  to  meet 
with  the  distinguished  physicians  representing  the 
Pan  American  Medical  Association,  and  I  am 
happy  to  send  my  warm  greetings  to  the  members 
who  will  participate  in  the  forthcoming  Ninth 
Inter-American  Medical  Cruise  Congress  to  be 
held  this  January  aboard  the  S.  S.  Nieuw  Am- 
sterdam and  in  Caracas,  Venezuela ;  Ciudad  Tru- 
jillo,  Dominican  Republic;  St.  Thomas,  Virgin 
Islands;  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  and  Havana, 
Cuba. 

I  am  profoundly  interested  in  the  expansion  of 
the  Association's  scholarship  program,  to  the  end 
that  the  level  of  professional  skill  may  be  raised. 
Moreover,  the  program  you  have  pursued  during 
the  past  twenty-six  years  of  interchanging  medical 
knowledge  and  friendship  among  the  doctors  of 
this  hemisphere  and  which  carries  out  your  credo, 
"The  practice  of  medicine  has  no  national,  racial 
or  religious  boundaries,"  certainly  promotes 
understanding  and  cooperation  among  the  Amer- 
ican nations. 

You  and  your  colleagues  in  the  Pan  American 
Medical  Association  may  be  assured  of  my  support 
in  these  endeavors. 


Assignment  of  Ambassador  Lodge 
During  Genera!  Assembly  Recess 

The  AVhite  House  announced  on  December  li 
that,  during  the  present  recess  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  tlie  United  Nations,  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  will  serve  as  special  adviser  to 
the  President  on  United  Nations  and  other  mat- 
ters. Ambassador  Ix)dge  will  have  an  office  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  He  will  con- 
tinue his  United  Nations  duties  and  will  attend 
meetings  of  the  Security  Council  and  any  other 
sessions  that  may  be  held. 
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President  Sends  Message  to 
International  Peasant  Union 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  10 

The  President  on  Decemher  16  sent  the  follow- 
ing message  addressed  to  Stanislaw  Mikolajczyk, 
president  of  the  International  Peasant  Union,  in 
New  York  City: 

To  all  participating  in  the  International  Peas- 
ant Union  Forum,  I  am  happy  to  send  greetings. 

I  hope  that  your  study  of  agriculture  as  prac- 
ticed under  communistic  dictatorships  receives 
wide  attention.  Few  areas  of  human  endeavor 
are  so  fundamental  to  the  political  stability  and 
economy  of  nations  as  agriculture.  The  difficul- 
ties that  communism's  leaders  are  experiencing  in 
forcing  collectivization  and  political  regimenta- 
tion upon  the  great  peasant  populations  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  therefore  especially  significant. 

In  examining  this  situation  you  are  performing 
an  important  service  to  the  free  world.  You  have 
my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  yoiu:  delibera- 
tions. 


Italian  Banknotes 
Being  Withdrawn 

Press  release  654  dated  December  7 

The  Italian  Government  has  informed  the  De- 
partment of  State  that  the  following  types  of 
Italian  banknotes  are  being  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation and  are  no  longer  legal  tender:  {a)  So- 
called  "temporary  government  notes"  issued  in 
denominations  of  5,000  and  10,000  liras;  (6)  500 
and  1,000  lira  notes,  except  those  of  the  "1946  type" 
issued  by  the  Bank  of  Italy  from  March  1,  1951, 
under  a  decree  of  March  15,  1947;  (c)  50  and  100 
lira  notes  of  the  "1944  type." 

The  5,000  and  10,000  lira  notes  when  held  out- 
side of  Italy  are  not  eligible  for  conversion,  their 
export  from  Italy  having  been  prohibited.  The 
other  types,  however,  will  be  exchanged  until  June 
30,  1954,  at  par  for  valid  notes,  or,  at  the  option 
of  the  holder,  for  credit  to  an  account  which  may 
be  drawn  upon  to  cover  certain  expenditures  in 
Italy.  Persons  desiring  to  effect  an  exchange  or 
to  obtain  additional  information  concerning  this 
matter  should  communicate  with  the  nearest 
Italian  consulate. 


Fissionable  Material  Defined 

Statement  hy  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  15 

On  September  6,  1939,  January  8,  1943,  and 
July  24,  1950,  Presidential  directives  were  issued 
requesting  all  enforcement  officers,  both  Federal 
and  State,  to  report  promptly  all  information  re- 
lating to  espionage,  sabotage,  subversive  activi- 
ties and  related  matters  to  the  nearest  field  repre- 
sentative of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  charged 
■with  investigating  all  violations  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act,  including  the  illegal  export  or  import 
of  fissionable  material,  the  illegal  possession  or 
transportation  of  fissionable  material,  and  the 
illegal  production,  transfer,  or  possession  of  any 
equipment  or  device  utilizing  fissionable  material 
or  atomic  energy  as  a  military  weapon.  "Fission- 
able material"  means  plutonium,  uranium-235,  or 
other  material  which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  determined  to  be  capable  of  releasing  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  energy  through  nuclear 
chain  reaction.  I  am  requesting  that  all  enforce- 
ment officers,  both  Federal  and  State,  report  all 
information  relating  to  violations  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  the  nearest  field  representative  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

I  suggest  that  all  patriotic  organizations  and 
individuals  likewise  report  all  such  information 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  same 
manner. 


New  Members  of  Board 
of  Foreign  Scholarships 

Press  release  658  dated  December  11 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Samuel  Miller 
Brownell  and  Philip  Willkie,  son  of  the  late 
Wendell  Willkie,  on  December  11  were  sworn  in 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships. 
Commissioned  by  President  Eisenhower,  Mr. 
Brownell  and  Mr.  Willkie  joined  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  at  their  December  11  meeting. 
The  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  is  responsible 
for  supervising  the  exchange  program  under  the 
Fulbright  Act  and  for  selecting  all  persons  who 
receive  awards  under  this  act.  Since  the  program 
began  in  1948,  more  than  13,000  persons  have  been 
exchanged,  of  whom  6,080  have  been  Americans. 

Mr.  Brownell,  a  native  Nebraskan  and  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  Yale  Univer- 
sity, has  served  in  many  educational  posts.  From 
1947  until  his  recent  appointment  as  Commissioner 
of  Education,  he  was  president  of  New  Haven 
State  Teachers  College. 

Mr.  Willkie,  a  representative  to  the  Indiana 
legislature  since  1949,  also  practices  law  in  his 
native  town  of  Rushville  and  is  vice  president  and 
director  of  the  Rushville  National  Bank.  In  1951 
he  served  as  chief  counsel  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Morals  and  Ethics  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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A  Review  of  the  Problem  of  Missing  Prisoners  of  War 


Statement  hy  James  F.  Byrnes 

U.  S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  ^ 


U.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  December  1 

Of  all  the  problems  to  come  before  this  Com- 
mittee or  before  the  whole  General  Assembly,  the 
failure  of  some  governments  to  repatriate  the 
l^risoners  of  war  of  World  War  II  is  one  of  the 
most  tragic.  Here  is  indeed  a  shocking  example 
of  "man's  inhumanity  to  man." 

Prisoners  of  war  are  not  booty  of  war  to  be  held 
and  used  by  the  capturing  power.  Prisoners  of 
war  are  not  so  many  cattle  to  be  shipped  off  in 
freight  cars  to  remote  territories.  Prisoners  of 
war  are  human  beings,  and  international  law  has 
long  prescribed  a  standard  of  treatment  for  them. 

During  the  period  I  served  as  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  nothing  affected  me  more 
deeply  than  this  tragic  problem  of  the  missing 
prisoners.  I  realized  that  it  was  not  only  the  lives 
and  happiness  of  the  prisoners  that  were  involved 
but  also  the  lives  and  happiness  of  their  families. 

If  there  is  any  problem  that  should  shock  the 
conscience  of  mankind,  if  there  is  any  agenda 
item  that  more  deserves  the  full  spotlight  of  public 
opinion  in  the  United  Nations,  it  is  this  one. 

More  than  8  years  have  passed  since  the  end  of 
hostilities  of  the  Second  World  War.  Despite  all 
the  attempts  to  resolve  this  tragic  situation,  the 
evidence  shows  tliat  there  are  hundreds  of  tluni- 
sands  of  prisoners  of  tlie  Second  World  War  who 
are  not  yet  repatriated  or  otherwise  accounted  for 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet  bloc  countries. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
are  still  living  in  the  hideous  state  of  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  their  husbands,  f  atliers,  and  brothers 
are  alive  or  dead.  The  representatives  of  (Jer- 
inany,  Italy,  and  Japan  have  told  us — in  state- 
ments which  impressed  me  deeply,  particularly 
by  their  restraint  and  moderation — how  much  it 
would  mean  to  tlieir  people  mci'ely  to  have  lists  of 
names  of  prisoners,  whether  living  or  dead. 

We  owe  it  to  all  of  the  unfortunate  missing 
individuals  and  their  relatives  to  continue  our 
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efforts  toward  a  solution  of  this  problem.  These 
people  are  counting  upon  our  action,  upon  our  in- 
fluence, and  upon  the  weight  of  world  public 
opinion,  for  relief  from  the  anguish  they  have  suf- 
fered far  too  long. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  right  to  reply  later 
to  the  false  charges  that  have  been  made  against 
the  United  States  by  the  representative  of  Byelo- 
russia and  which  I  presume  will  be  repeated  sev- 
eral times  during  the  debate  by  certain  other 
representatives.  At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  re- 
view briefly  the  history  of  this  problem  from  its 
inception.  By  reviewing  what  we  have  done,  per- 
haps we  will  see  better  what  remains  to  be  done. 
It  would  be  worthwhile  reviewing  this  history  if 
only  to  help  us  keep  in  mind  those  tragic  figures 
who  have  been  lost  in  the  darkness  of  prisons  and 
labor  camps. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  international  obligations 
as  they  relate  to  repatriating  and  accounting  for 
prisoners  of  war.  Let  us  look  at  the  specific  agree- 
ments on  this  question  entered  into  at  the  close  of 
hostilities.  And  then  let  us  review  the  extent  of 
the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  adhere  to  these 
international  obligations  and  agi-eements. 

International  Obligations  Relating  to  Prisoners 

Under  generally  accepted  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,  developed  over  the  years  tlirough  prac- 
tice, custom,  usage,  and  the  conclusion  of  sjiecific 
conventions,  governments  have  definite  obligations 
regarding  ])risoners  of  war  under  their  control,  in 
particular,  with  regard  to  release,  repatriation, 
and  accounting.  These  obligations  have  been  set 
forth  in  a  number  of  conventions,  like  the  Hague 
Convention  of  1907  and  tlie  Geneva  Conventions  of 
192!)  and  1949. 

I  will  not  discuss  in  detail  the  provisions  of  these 
conventions.  It  is  enougli  to  say  here,  first,  that 
the  standards  and  jirocedures  for  international 
conduct  as  reflected  in  (he  1949  convention  by  (>1 
signatories,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  provide 
tliat  a  plan  of  release  and  repatriation  shall  be  es- 
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tablished  and  executed  without  delay  after  the 
cessation  of  active  hostilities.  Under  such  a  plan 
the  prisoner  of  war  must  be  afforded  an  unre- 
stricted opportunity  of  repatriation,  consistent 
with  the  humanitarian  objectives  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Second,  as  to  accounting,  the  19-19  convention 
requires  that  information  regarding  captures,  ill- 
ness, and  deaths  of  prisoners  shall  be  immediately 
reported  to  the  home  countries. 

Thus,  the  failure  to  adopt  and  can-y  out  a  plan 
and  also  the  failure  fully  to  account  for  all  prison- 
ers of  war  taken  in  the  course  of  hostilities  con- 
stitute serious  violations  of  international  law. 

Furthermore,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  after 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  specific  agreements  were 
reached  concerning  the  repatriation  of  German 
and  Japanese  prisonei's  of  war. 

During  1946  we  urged  all  Allied  Governments 
to  repatriate  their  prisoners  of  war.  No  agree- 
ment was  reached.  However,  on  April  23,  1947, 
at  the  Moscow  conference,  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  that  "German  prison- 
ers of  war  located  in  the  territory  of  the  Allied 
Powers  and  in  all  other  territories  will  be  returned 
to  Germany  by  December  31,  1948." 

The  Foreign  Ministers  also  agreed  that  the  re- 
patriation of  these  prisoners  would  be  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  a  plan  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
Allied  Control  Council  not  later  than  July  1, 1947. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  agreements  relating  to  the 
Japanese  prisoners  of  war. 

At  the  Potsdam  Conference  in  1945,  the  Allied 
Powers  issiied  a  "Proclamation  Defining  Terms  of 
Japanese  Surrender."  Under  paragraph  9  of  this 
proclamation,  it  was  agreed  that  "the  Japanese 
military  forces,  after  being  completely  disarmed, 
shall  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes  with 
the  opportunity  to  lead  peaceful  and  productive 
lives." 

WTien  the  Soviet  Government  entered  the  war 
with  Japan,  it  announced  its  adherence  to  this 
Potsdam  Proclamation.  The  purpose  of  the 
declaration  as  to  military  forces  was  to  encourage 
the  Japanese  Government  to  surrender.  The 
Japanese  Government  relied  upon  our  good  faith 
and  surrendered.  It  became  then,  and  is  now,  the 
solemn  duty  of  the  Allied  Governments  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  see  that  the  promises 
made  in  the  Potsdam  Proclamation  are  redeemed. 

In  December  1946,  a  specific  agreement  was  con- 
cluded between  the  Soviet  member  of  the  Allied 
Council  for  Japan  and  the  representative  of  the 
Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers. 
This  agreement  is  too  lengthy  to  describe  in  detail 
here,  but  the  essential  point  is  that  it  established 
the  rate  of  repatriation  of  Japanese  prisoners  of 
war  and  civilians  from  the  territory  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  territories  under  its  control  at  50,000 
persons  a  month.  Under  this  agreement,  the 
Supreme    Commander    for    the    Allied    Powers 


undertook  to  furnish  the  necessary  transportation 
facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  governments  concerned, 
with  one  exception,  lived  up  to  these  specific  agree- 
ments which  I  have  related  to  you.  The  Soviet 
Union  chose  to  ignore  its  obligations  and  agree- 
ments, despite  repeated  representation  made  by 
my  Government  and  others. 

German  Prisoners  Held  by  U.  S.  S.  R. 

In  spite  of  the  Moscow  agreement  in  1947,  pro- 
viding a  plan  for  the  repatriation  of  German 
prisoners,  for  nearly  a  year  the  representatives  of 
the  Soviets  in  the  Allied  Control  Council  merely 
repeated,  on  numerous  occasions,  that  all  German 
prisoners  of  war  in  Soviet  custody  would  be  re- 
patriated by  the  agreed  date,  that  is,  by  December 
31, 1948. 

On  September  23,  1948,  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow  sent  a  note  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment asking  for  up-to-date  information  on  the 
number  of  German  prisoners  repatriated  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  number  still  in  custody,  and  the 
scheduled  monthly  rate  of  repatriation  to  the  end 
of  December  1948.  This  note  was  completely 
ignored,  as  were  earlier  notes  requesting  informa- 
tion about  prisoners  who  had  died  while  in  Soviet 
custody. 

When  December  1948  had  passed,  and  in  view 
of  clear  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  not 
lived  up  to  the  Moscow  agreement  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and 
France  addressed  notes  to  the  Soviet  Government. 
In  these  notes,  dated  January  3,  1949,  the  three 
governments  again  requested  data  on  the  Soviet 
Union's  repatriation  plan  and  renewed  appeals  for 
information  on  prisoners  of  war  and  deaths  of 
prisoners  under  Soviet  custody.  Each  of  the 
three  governments  recalled  that  they  had  honored 
their  commitments  under  the  Moscow  agreement. 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  its  reply  of  January  24, 
1949,  ignored  the  requests  but  admitted  it  had  vio- 
lated the  Moscow  agreement  of  April  1947  by 
announcing  that  the  repatriation  of  the  remaining 
prisoners  under  its  control  would  be  completed 
during  1949. 

Despite  this  Soviet  commitment  all  the  evidence 
available  at  the  beginning  of  1950  showed  that 
large  numbers  of  German  prisoners  known  to  have 
been  in  Soviet  custody  had  not  yet  been  returned 
to  their  homes  or  otherwise  accounted  for.  But, 
on  May  4,  1950,  came  the  shocking  announcement 
in  the  newspaper  Tass  that  the  repatriation  of 
German  prisoners  of  war  was  "completely  fin- 
ished," with  the  exception  of  only  13,546  persons, 
including,  according  to  Tass,  9,717  persons  con- 
victed of  grave  war  crimes,  3,815  whose  war  crimes 
were  under  investigation,  and  14  persons  detained 
owing  to  illness. 

This  announcement  caused  consternation  and 
soiTow  throughout  Germany.    On  May  5, 1950,  the 
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Bundestag  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Geiinany 
adopted  a  resolution  rejecting  the  Tass  assertion. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  and  France  on  July  14,  1950,  addressed 
notes  to  the  Soviet  Government  denying  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Tass  figures.  They  requested  tlie  Soviet 
Government  to  furnish  full  information  on  the 
13,546  Germans  it  admitted  holding,  but  concern- 
ing whom  no  names  or  any  otlier  particular  had 
been  forthcoming. 

The  three  governments  repeated  the  request  for 
information  on  prisoners  of  war  who  had  died  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Government  was 
also  asked  to  permit  an  investigation  in  its  terri- 
tory by  an  impartial  international  body  in  order 
that  the  actual  fate  of  prisoners  known  to  have 
been  in  Soviet  custody  might  be  ascertained. 

In  its  reply  to  this  note,  delayed  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950,  the  Soviet  Union  merely  reiterated 
the  Tass  figures  of  May  4,  1950.  The  request  for 
information  and  the  suggestion  of  an  impartial 
investigation  went  completely  ignored. 

Our  request  for  an  impartial  investigation  was  a 
reasonable  one  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  June 
1945,  when  Hari-y  Hopkins  was  in  Moscow,  he 
reported  to  President  Truman  that  Generalissimo 
Stalin  stated  they  held  about  2,000,000  prisoners 
of  war,  of  whom  about  1,700,000  were  Germans. 

The  Japanese  Prisoner  Problem 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  same  unhappy  story  in 
the  case  of  Japanese  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  September  1945,  when  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  met  in  London,  Mr.  Molotov  came  to 
see  me.  He  complained  about  the  way  the  Jap- 
anese Army  was  being  demobilized.  He  said  it 
was  dangerous  merely  to  disarm  the  Japanese  and 
send  them  home ;  they  should  be  held  as  prisoners 
of  war.  We  should,  he  said,  do  what  the  Red  army 
was  doing  with  f  he  Japanese  it  had  taken  in  Man- 
churia— make  them  work. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  the  language  of  the  Pots- 
dam Proclamation.  I  told  him  we  would  hold 
those  suspected  of  war  crimes  but  we  would  not 
hold  prisoners  to  work  for  us. 

Transportation  difficulties  delayed  the  return  of 
many  oi  the  Japanese  prisoners  but  6  months 
later  they  had  l)een  returned.  Not  long  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  December  1946  agreement,  it 
became  evident  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  no  in- 
tention of  living  up  to  its  undertaking  to  repatriate 
Japanese  prisoners  at  the  rate  of  50,000  persons  a 
month.  After  May  1947,  tiic  rate  of  repatriation 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet  controlled  areas 
never  reached  the  50,000  figure. 

The  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers 
oflTered  to  expedite  the  repatriation  by  providing 
facilities  to  take  care  of  up  to  160,000  persons  a 
moiitii,  but  the  Soviet  Union  ignored  this  offer. 
It  refused  to  provide  information  as  to  numbers, 
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names,  or  places  of  detention  of  prisoners  in  its 
custody.  It  failed  to  answer  requests  for  death 
certificates  or  to  give  even  lists  of  the  dead. 

The  Allied  Council  for  Japan  considered  the 
problem  at  six  different  sessions,  from  December 
21,  1949,  to  Marcli  1,  1950.  The  representatives 
of  the  Soviet  Union  walked  out  of  three  of  these 
sessions  and  refused  to  attend  the  other  three. 

On  December  30,  1949,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment sent  a  note  to  the  Soviet  Government 
requesting  that  the  latter  agree  to  the  designation 
of  some  humanitarian  organization  to  make  a 
complete  survey  at  firsthand  to  determine  exact 
information  on  the  Japanese  detained  in  areas 
under  Soviet  control  since  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. On  January  4, 1950,  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment sent  a  similar  note  to  the  Soviet  Government. 

It  was  not  until  7  months  later,  on  July  16, 1950, 
to  be  exact,  that  the  United  States  Government 
received  a  reply  from  the  Soviet  Government. 
The  reply  stated  that  the  problem  had  been  fully 
exhausted.  It  completely  disregarded  the  sugges- 
tion of  an  impartial  investigation  and  merely 
enclosed  two  Tass  statements  of  April  22  and  June 
9,  1950,  which  claimed  that  the  repatriation  of 
Japanese  war  prisoners  from  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
been  completed  in  full  with  the  exception  of  2,467 
persons. 

According  to  the  Tass  statements,  these  in- 
cluded 1,487  war  prisoners  sentenced  or  under 
investigation  for  war  crimes,  9  war  prisoners  sub- 
ject to  repatriation  after  completion  of  medical 
treatment,  and  971  prisoners  who  had  committed 
serious  crimes  against  the  Chinese  people  and  had 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime.  The  Soviet  Union  failed  to  reveal 
the  names  or  any  other  particulars  as  to  any  of 
these  persons. 

Tliese  Tass  announcements,  like  the  Tass  an- 
nouncement relating  to  the  repatriation  of  Ger- 
man prisoners  of  war,  were  entirely  contradictory 
to  the  evidence  tliat  there  still  remained  a  vast 
number  of  prisoners  unrepatriated  or  unaccounted 
for  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  May  2,  1950,  the  Japanese  Diet  adopted  a 
resolution  asking  the  Supreme  Commander  for 
the  Allied  Powers  to  appeal  to  the  XTnited  Nations 
to  take  all  possible  measures  to  bring  about  the 
return  of  Japanese  nationals  still  under  Soviet 
control  and  to  obtain  a  proper  accounting  of  tliose 
who  had  died  or  been  detained  in  connection  with 
alleged  war  crimes,  or  because  of  illness. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  tliat  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Australia,  tlie  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  submitted  tliis  question  to  the 
General  Assembly  3  years  ago.  We  lioped  tiiat 
where  we  iiad  failed  in  our  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  satisfactory  solution  to  this  tragic  problem  the 
United  Nations  might  succeed. 

I  miglit  add  iiere  tliat  this  problem  did  not,  of 
course,  concern  only  German  and  Japanese  pris- 
oners of  war  under  Soviet  control.    Tiiousands  of 
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prisoners  of  war  of  other  nationalities  who  had 
fallen  into  Soviet  custody  were  also  involved. 

For  example,  according  to  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, many  thousands  of  Italian  prisoners  re- 
mained unaccounted  for  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Repeated  Italian  diplomatic  representations  for 
information  have  met  with  the  cold  reply  that  no 
Italian  prisoners  remained  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  is  in  violation  of  international  obligations 
undertaken  with  regard  to  Italian  prisoners.  In 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy,  signed  on  February 
10, 1947,  a  number  of  powers,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  agreed  as  follows,  and  I  quote:  "Italian 
prisoners  of  war  shall  be  repatriated  as  soon  as 
possible  in  accordance  with  arrangements  agreed 
upon  by  the  individual  powers  detaining  them  and 
Italy." 

The  Austrian  Government,  to  cite  another  ex- 
ample, had  reported  that  thousands  of  Austrian 
citizens  were  missing  in  Soviet  territory,  but  no 
official  information  about  them  had  ever  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Soviet  Union.  Appeals  by  the 
Austrians  for  information  on  prisoners  who  had 
died  and  been  buried  in  the  Soviet  Union  had  gone 
unanswered. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  on  December  14,  1950. 
This  resolution  called  upon  all  governments  still 
holding  prisoners  taken  in  the  course  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  to  act  in  conformity  with  the 
recognized  standards  of  international  conduct  and 
with  conventions  and  specific  agreements  regard- 
ing the  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war.  It  asked 
governments  to  furnish  the  Secretary-General 
with  the  names  and  particulars  on  prisoners  still 
held  by  them  and  prisoners  who  had  died  while 
under  their  control. 

The  resolution  provided  for  a  Commission  con- 
sisting of  three  qualified  and  impartial  persons 
with  a  view  to  settling  the  question  of  prisoners 
of  war  in  a  purely  humanitarian  spirit  and  on 
terms  acceptable  to  all  the  governments  concerned. 

This  Commission  was  asked  to  examine  and 
evaluate  the  information  furnished  by  govern- 
ments to  the  Secretary-General,  and  to  collect 
additional  data  if  required.  The  Assembly  ap- 
pealed to  all  governments  and  authorities  to  give 
the  Commission  their  full  cooperation. 

Commission  on  Prisoners  of  War  Established 

The  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commission  were 
appointed  in  1951.  The  members  of  this  body, 
Judge  Guererro,  Countess  Bernadotte,  and  Judge 
Aung  Khine,  went  about  their  difficult  work  with 
admirable  perseverance.  We  owe  them  a  sincere 
expression  of  gratitude. 

The  Commission  has  examined  the  information 
submitted  to  the  Secretary-General.  It  has  ad- 
dressed requests  for  information  to  many  Govern- 
ments, and  has  held  direct  consultation  with  Gov- 


ernments closely  involved.  As  a  result,  it  has 
received  a  great  deal  of  valuable  infonnation. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Commission,  de- 
spite the  best  efforts,  has  not  obtained  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  governments.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
shown  the  same  contempt  for  the  appeals  of  this 
Commission  as  it  exhibited  toward  the  many  dip- 
lomatic representations  previously  made  by  my 
Government  and  by  other  governments. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  The  Commission  in- 
vited 11  governments  to  attend  its  second  session, 
held  in  January  1952.  All  these  governments, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
designated  representatives  to  attend. 

The  same  11  governments  were  invited  to  the 
Commission's  third  session,  in  August  1952,  and 
to  its  fourth  session,  in  August  1953.  Again  every 
invited  government  but  the  Soviet  Union  named 
representatives  or  observers  to  these  meetings. 

At  eacli  of  these  sessions,  German,  Japanese, 
and  Italian  representatives  made  available  to  the 
Commission  information  on  prisoners  of  war  still 
unrepatriated  or  unaccounted  for  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  information  was  based  on  careful 
investigations,  on  interviews  of  repatriated  former 
prisoners  or  of  relatives  of  prisoners,  and  on  cor- 
respondence from  prisoners. 

The  representatives  of  Germany,  Japan,  and 
Italy  pleaded  time  and  time  again  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  examine  the  data  available.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  latter  was  unwilling  to  send 
representatives  and  these  pleas  to  the  Soviet  Union 
went  unheard. 

The  record  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  regard  to 
written  requests  for  information  from  the  Secre- 
tary-General and  from  the  Commission  is  no  bet- 
ter.    Let  us  look  at  the  facts  on  this  score. 

Pursuant  to  the  General  Assembly's  1950  resolu- 
tion, the  Secretary-General  requested  governments 
to  identify  prisoners  still  in  their  custody,  give  the 
names  of  i^risoners  who  had  died  while  under  their 
control,  and  to  give  full  particulars  as  to  these 
persons.  The  Soviet  Union,  however,  did  not  sub- 
mit one  name,  or  any  other  detail  requested. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  in  a  letter  of 
August  8,  1951,  informed  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  essentially  humanitarian  pur- 
poses of  the  Commission  and  solicited  its  coopera- 
tion, again  without  any  results. 

On  February  9, 1952,  the  Commission  addressed 
a  special  request  to  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  information  on  prisoners  who  had  died 
in  its  custody.     This  letter  was  also  ignored. 

On  April  18  of  the  same  year  the  Commission 
asked  a  number  of  governments  for  detailed  in- 
formation concerning  prisoners  charged  with  war 
crimes  and  still  detained  in  connection  with  war 
crimes.  This  communication  was  answered  by 
every  government  to  which  it  was  addressed  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Commission  has  de- 
scribed the  Soviet  Union's  attitude  as  "the  main 
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obstacle  tlirough  which  its  best  efforts  have  been 
frustrated"? 

Mr.  Cluiirman,  the  Commission  has  not  been 
engaged  in  a  political  inquiry.  It  has  not  asked 
anything  unreasonable  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
has  only  asked  that  it  supply  information  on  pris- 
oners in  accordance  with  recognized  standards  of 
international  conduct  and  as  recjuired  by  the  most 
elementary  humanitarian  considerations. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  why  the  Soviet 
Union  has  wanted  to  keep  to  itself  the  facts  on 
prisoners  still  under  its  control,  even  on  those  it 
asserts  it  has  held  in  connection  with  alleged  war 
crimes  or  because  of  illness.  Wliy  would  the 
Soviet  Union  refuse  to  furnish  full  information  on 
prisoners  who  had  died  while  under  its  custody? 
Why  should  it  wish  to  withhold  this  information, 
and  continue  to  keep  thousand  of  relatives  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  fate  of  their  fathers,  sons,  and 
brothers  ? 

If,  as  the  Soviet  Union  claims,  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission  is  untrue,  why  did  the 
Soviet  leaders  refuse  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  Commission  and  give  an  explanation? 

According  to  the  Commission's  Report,^  there 
are  others  besides  the  Soviet  Union  which,  un- 
fortunately, have  failed  to  give  the  Commission 
any  assistance  whatsoever.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  last  year  asked  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists to  transmit  all  possible  information  concern- 
ing Japanese  detained  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 
The  Chinese  Communists  ignored  this  request 
completely. 

Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  other  Soviet  bloc 
countries  in  Eastern  Europe  have  likewise  entirely 
disregarded  the  Commission's  requests  for  in- 
formation. These  countries  could  have  been  of  in- 
valuable help  in  the  efl'ort  to  ascertain  the  where- 
abouts or  fate  of  individuals  from  Germany  and 
elsewhere  believed  to  be  under  their  control. 


Evidence  Concerning  Prisoners  in  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  merely  statistics  which 
have  been  supplied  to  the  Commission.  The 
German,  Japanese,  and  Italian  representatives 
have  supplied  names  of  prisoners  known  to  have 
been  in  the  custody  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries.  They  have  shown  the  Connnission  let- 
ters from  prisoners  and  affidavits  from  repatriates. 
They  have  prepared  maps  showing  the  location  of 
prisoner  and  labor  ramjis  scattered  througliout  tlie 
Soviet  Union  where  j)i-isonei's  arc  being  or  have 
been  detained.  We  all  know  the  names  of  many 
of  these  camps. 

The  German  delegate  to  tiie  fourth  session  of 
the  (Commission  held  last  August  submitted  docu- 
mentation which  filled  no  less  than  19  volumes. 
One  of  these  volumes  is  of  particular  importance. 
It  contains  the  names  of  102,9rj8  German  nationals 
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who  have  been  identified  as  prisoners  of  war 
within  Soviet  tei-ritory  during  the  years  1945  to 
1953  but  who,  at  the  time  of  the  fourth  session,  had 
not  been  returned  or  otherwise  accounted  for. 
These  names  were  obtained  by  letters  from  the  in- 
dividuals themselves  or  by  concurring  statements 
of  two  or  more  repatriates. 

The  German  delegiition  also  submitted  names  of 
approximately  1,200.000  missing  German  soldiers. 
The  German  Government,  through  extensive  in- 
terrogation of  repatriates,  has  concluded  that 
many  of  these  missing  soldiers  have,  in  fact,  fallen 
into  captivity. 

In  addition,  documentation  was  submitted  on 
German  civilian  deportees  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
on  German  prisoners  in  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
and  German  territories  under  provisional  Polish 
administration.  The  German  delegate  reported 
that  investigations  sliow  that  at  least  750,000  Ger- 
man civilians,  including  women  and  children, 
were  deported  by  the  Soviets  into  the  Soviet; 
Union,  and  that  over  130,000  of  them  are  assumed 
to  be  alive. 

Now  what  about  the  evidence  presented  to  the 
Commission  by  the  Japanese  Government?  The 
Japanese  representative  reported  to  the  fourth 
session  that  the  Chinese  Communists  had  finally 
permitted  the  repatriation  of  a  portion  of  the 
Japanese  nationals  they  have  detained,  and  that 
this  repatriation  was  in  progress.  However,  he 
said  that,  as  of  August  1, 1953,  85,045  was  the  total 
number  of  unrepatriated  and  unaccounted  for 
Japanese  in  the  areas  under  the  control  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese  Communist  regime. 
Reports  from  families  of  the  prisoners  and  from 
repatriates,  and  letters  received  directly  from 
prisoners,  gave  evidence  that  of  this  number, 
56,042  were  still  alive,  that  12,407  were  presumably 
alive  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  that  16,596  were 
presumably  dead  on  the  basis  of  unconfirmed 
information. 

The  Japanese  representative  reported  that  this 
figure  of  some  85,000  was  exclusive  of  246,009  Jap- 
anese who  were  confirmed  as  dead  as  of  August  1, 
1953,  and  whose  names  were  known  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  .Japan.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese 
Communists,  however,  have  failed  to  furnish  death 
certificates. 

The  Italian  (loveniment  has  also  submitted  in- 
formation to  the  (\)mmission  concerning  Italian 
prisoners  of  war.  Its  rejiresentatives  have  in- 
formed the  Commission  that  there  are  over  (50,000 
Italian  prisoners  who  have  not  been  accounted  for 
by  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  The  Italian  representatives  have  furnished 
tlie  Commission  with  tlie  names  of  missing  pris- 
oners wiiose  existeiu'e  in  (lie  Soviet  Union  has  been 
ascertained  (lirougli  correspondence  and  witness 
reports. 

I  have  dealt  here  with  some  of  the  information 
whicli  German,  Jajianese,  and  Italian  re[)resenta- 
tivos  have  submitted  (o  (lie  Commission.     Hut  let 
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us  not  forget  that  other  countries  have  records 
which  show  tliat  the  Soviet  Union  should  properly 
account  for  a  number  of  their  nationals  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  Government  is,  of  course, 
aware  of  tlie  recent  repatriation  of  a  number  of 
World  War  II  prisoners  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
AVe  have  all  lieard  of  the  agreement  of  last  August 
between  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  author- 
ities of  the  Soviet  Zone  of  occupation  in  (lermany 
under  which  the  former  agreed  to  release  some 
German  prisoners  allegedly  sentenced  for  crimes 
committed  during  the  war. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that,  since  September  1, 
a  number  of  German  prisoners  have,  in  fact,  been 
repatriated.  And  we  note  that  certain  prisonere 
from  other  countries  in  Europe  have  also  been  al- 
lowed to  return  to  tlieir  homes  recently  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  present  negotia- 
tions between  the  Japanese  Red  Cross  and  Soviet 
Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent  Societies  for  tlie  re- 
patriation of  Japanese  prisoners  seem  to  be  lead- 
ing to  fruitful  results.  We  cannot  but  rejoice  at 
the  return  of  each  single  prisoner  who  is  finally 
permitted  to  return  to  his  home. 

Proper  Accounting  Required 

However,  we  must  not  let  these  recent  events 
obscure  the  basic  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  still 
clings  tenaciously  to  its  claim  that  it  has  been  hold- 
ing only  a  few  thousand  prisoners  in  connection 
with  alleged  war  crimes  or  on  the  ground  of  illness. 
The  number  it  admits  to  holding  is  many  times 
smaller  than  the  total  number  for  which  a  proper 
accounting  is  required  and  long  overdue.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  chooses  to  make  a  genuine  effort  to 
solve  this  tragic  problem,  it  must  go  far  beyond 
the  return  of  the  few  thousand  prisoners  whom  it 
has  admitted  holding  all  along.  It  must  fully 
account  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  pris- 
oners as  well.  It  must  let  the  woi'ld  know  what 
happened  to  these  prisoners. 

With  a  view  to  reaching  a  final  and  satisfactory 
solution  to  this  whole  problem,  our  delegation  is 
happy  to  join  the  delegations  of  Australia,  Brazil, 
Tliailand,  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  sponsoring 
the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document  A/C. 
3/L.  397.^  Under  this  resolution,  tliis  Assembly 
would  once  more  appeal  to  all  govei'nments  and 
authorities  which  continue  to  hold  i)risoners  of 
World  War  II  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  recog- 
nized standards  of  international  conduct  and  with 
the  specific  agreements  and  conventions  wliich  re- 
quire that  all  prisoners  should  be  given  an  un- 
restricted opportunity  of  repatriation  with  the 
least  possible  delay  upon  the  cessation  of  active 
hostilities. 


^  A  revised  draft  (see  below)  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Dee.  3  by  a  vote  of  44-.5  (Soviet  bIoc)-5  and  by 
the  full  Assembly  on  Dec.  7  by  a  vote  of  4(3-5-6. 


We  would  also,  by  this  resolution,  continue  the 
Ad  Hoc  Commission.  In  the  opinion  of  our  dele- 
gation, this  Commission  continues  to  offer  the  best 
hope  for  the  obtainment  of  a  full  accounting  of 
prisoners  of  war.  The  Commission  is  considered 
by  tliousnnds  of  affected  families  whose  relatives 
are  not  yet  accounted  for  as  their  last  resort,  their 
last  hope.  And  it  has  become  an  important  ex- 
pression of  the  continuing  and  grave  concern 
which  all  decent  people  feel  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  unfortunate  individuals  who  are  the 
victims  of  a  very  tragic  situation. 

Finally,  and  this  is  of  vital  importance,  we 
would,  under  the  draft  resolution,  make  an  urgent 
appeal  to  all  governments  and  autliorities  which 
have  not  already  done  so  to  cooperate  with  the 
Commission,  to  supply  the  information  requested 
by  it,  and  to  grant  riglit  of  access  to  areas  in  which 
such  prisoners  are  detained. 

In  the  view  of  our  delegation  it  is  essential  that 
this  Assembly  maintain  its  interest  in  this  problem 
until  a  satisfactory  solution  is  reached.  It  is  our 
obligation  to  the  international  community  to  con- 
tinue the  Ad  Hoc  Commission,  and  to  use  the  in- 
fluence which  this  world  assembly  possesses  to  ob- 
tain the  cooperation  of  those  whose  assistance  is 
necessary  for  successful  conclusion  of  the  Com- 
mission's work.  If  we  do  less  than  this,  we  will  be 
seriously  shirking  our  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  problem  which  for  8 
years  has  been  a  deep  cause  of  international  fric- 
tion. I  have  recited  the  record  regretfully  and 
only  because  it  was  essential  to  an  understanding 
of  the  problem.  But  the  failure  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  act  in  the  past  was  the  failure  of 
another  administration.  Now  we  have  a  new  ad- 
ministration of  the  Soviet  Government.  The 
Soviet  delegation  at  this  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  has  spoken  many  times  of  the  need  to 
alleviate  world  tension.  If  the  present  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  al- 
leviate world  tension,  this  problem  of  World  War 
II  prisoners  of  war  offers  them  one  excellent 
opportunity  to  prove  their  sincerity. 

My  Government  makes  a  special  appeal  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  to  the  others  which  have  not 
yet  given  a  full  accounting  of  prisoners  under 
their  control,  to  reconsider  their  past  decisions. 

We  ask  them  to  abide  by  their  international 
obligations  and  agreements  on  this  subject  and  by 
normally  accepted  standards  of  conduct.  We  ask 
them  to  give  their  full  cooperation  to  the  Com- 
mission and  to  account  for  all  World  War  II  pris- 
oners who  have  at  any  time  been  in  their  custody. 

We  ask  them  to  provide  complete  information 
on  the  whereabouts  or  fate  of  these  persons.  We 
ask  them  to  alleviate  the  mental  anguish  of  be- 
reaved relatives  and  end  the  awful  uncertainty 
which  exists  as  to  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones.  We 
ask  these  things  in  the  name  of  humanity. 

This  is  a  humanitarian  problem.  The  proper 
solution  of  it  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  the 
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plain  people  of  all  nations.  The  statesmen  and  the 
politicians  start  wars.  The  people  are  forced  to 
fight  wars.  We  must  not  cause  the  people  of  the 
world  to  conclude  that  governments  nave  no  re- 
gard for  human  beings.  We  must  not  compel  men 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  world  to  conclude  that 
the  certain  fate  of  a  prisoner  of  war  is  to  labor  as 
a  slave  and  to  suffer  and  die  as  a  prisoner. 

MEASURES  FOR  THE  PEACEFUL  SOLUTION 
OF   THE  PROBLEM  OF  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

U.N.  doc.  A/Resolution/ 167 
Dated  Dec.  9,  1953 

The  Genesat,  Assemrly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  427  (V)  of  14  December  1950 
on  measures  for  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  problem  of 
prisoners  of  war, 

Reaffirming  its  belief  that  all  prisoners  having  originally 
come  within  the  control  of  the  Allied  Powers  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Second  World  War  should  either  have  been 
repatriated  long  since  or  have  been  otherwise  accounted 
for  as  required  both  by  recognized  standards  of  inter- 
national conduct  and  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  for 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  by  specific  agree- 
ments between  the  Allied  Powers, 

Having  examined  the  progress  report  to  the  Secretary- 
<3eneral  on  the  work  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commission  on  Pris- 
oners of  War, 

1.  Notes  icith  satisfaction  that  some  progress  has  taken 
place  in  the  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war  in  the  course 
of  the  last  two  years,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  those 
governments  and  Red  Cross  Societies  which  have  con- 
tributed to  that  progress  will  continue  their  efforts : 

2.  Reiterates  its  grave  and  continuing  concern  at  the 
•evidence  that  large  numbers  of  prisoners  taken  in  the 


course  of  the  Second  World  War  have  not  yet  been  repa- 
triated or  otherwise  accounted  for ; 

3.  Vrgentlii  appeals  to  all  governments  and  authorities 
which  continue  to  hold  prisoners  of  the  Second  World  War 
to  act  in  conformity  with  the  recognized  standards  of 
international  conduct  and  with  the  above-mentioned  inter- 
national agreements  and  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949 
which  require  that,  upon  the  cessation  of  active  hostili- 
ties, all  prisoners  should,  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
be  given  an  unrestricted  opportunity  of  repatriation ; 

4.  Expresses  its  sincere  appreciation  to  the  Ad  Hoc 
Commission  on  Prisoners  of  War  for  its  efforts  to  assist 
in  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  prisoners  of  war;  and 
requests  the  Commission  to  continue  its  efforts  to  assist 
in  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  prisoners  of  war  under  the 
terms  of  reference  contained  in  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion 427  (V)  of  14  December  1950; 

5.  Notes  with  satisfaction  that  a  large  amount  of  valu- 
able information  was  made  available  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mission concerning  prisoners  of  war;  but  notes  with  con- 
cern that  certain  governments  and  authorities  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  the  Commission  have  so  far  refused  to 
co-operate  with  the  Commission,  which  refusal  represents 
the  main  obstacle  through  which  the  best  efforts  of  the 
Commission  have  been  frustrated  ; 

6.  Urgently  appeals  to  all  governments  and  authorities 
which  have  not  already  done  so  to  give  their  full  co-opera- 
tion to  the  Ad  Hoc  Commission  to  supply  the  information 
requested  by  it  on  all  prisoners  of  the  Second  World  War 
who  are  still  under  their  control  and  on  such  prisoners 
who  have  died  while  under  their  control;  and  to  grant 
the  Commission  access  to  areas  in  which  such  prisoners 
are  detained; 

7.  Regiiests  the  Secretary-General  to  continue  to  fur- 
nish the  Ad  Hoc  Commission  with  the  staff  and  facilities 
necessary  for  the  effective  accomplishment  of  its  task ; 

8.  Requests  the  Ad  Hoc  Commission  to  report  as  soon 
as  practicable  the  results  of  its  further  work  and  possible 
suggestions  to  the  Secretary-General  for  transmission  to 
the  Members  of  the  United  Nations. 


Korean  Reconstruction— A  Challenge  to  the  Free  World 


Statement  by  Henry  Ford  II 

U.  S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  ^ 


TT.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  December  2 

Tlie  cease-fire  in  Korea  has  presented  a  new 
challenge  to  the  free  world.  It  offers  a  new  oppor- 
tunity to  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  demon- 
strate by  deeds,  as  well  as  words,  their  belief  in  the 
fundamental  concept  of  this  organization — coop- 
erative action. 

The  United  Nations  is  pledged  to  assist  the 
Republic  of  Korea  in  the  reconstruction  of  its  war- 
shattered  economy.  That  pledge  has  been  given 
and    rcaflirmcd    in    resolution    after    resolution 


'  Made   on 
Financial). 


Dec.   2   in    Committee    II    (Economic   and 


adopted  by  the  United  Nations  since  June  25, 1950. 
There  are  specific  pledges  of  aid  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Now  is  the  time  to  fulfill  these  pledges. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  needs  our  assistance. 
Delay  is  dangerous.  In  1950  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  promptly  recognized  the  danger 
and  united  to  stay  the  aggressor.  In  1953  it  is 
imperative  that  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
be  equally  alert  to  the  challenge  of  reconstruction. 

In  his  "latest  report-  the  Agent  (Jeneral  of  the 
United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 


savs: 


'  U.N.  doc.  A/2543. 
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The  cease-fire  has  opened  a  new  phase  in  the  efforts 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Goveiniuent  of  Korea  to 
rehabilitate  the  Korean  economy. 

My  Government,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  followed 
this  phase  closely.  The  progfess  made,  in  light 
of  conditions,  is  impressive.  For  this  reason  the 
cosponsors  of  the  resolution  ^ — Argentina,  Can- 
ada, France,  the  Philippines,  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States — have  made  a  point  of  com- 
mending the  Agent  General  and  his  organization 
for  their  substantial  accomplishments. 

Above  all  we  have  been  very  happy  to  see  estab- 
lished a  coordinated  program  in  which  duplication 
of  effort  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Some 
duplication  was,  no  doubt,  unavoidable  in  the 
emergency  program  but  we  sympathize  with  the 
mayor  of  a  Korean  city  who  sighed,  "I've  been 
surveyed  28  times." 

Under  this  new  program,  the  Government  of 
Korea,  the  Unified  Command,  and  the  United 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency,  Unkra, 
have  determined  the  fields  in  which  each  will 
operate.  Roughly,  UNKit,\  has  accepted  responsi- 
bility for  long-range  projects — the  development 
of  power,  mining  and  manufacture  reconstruction, 
irrigation,  flood  control  and  land  reclamation, 
forestries,  fisheries,  housing,  and  education.  In 
addition,  Unkra  will  cooperate  with  the  Unified 
Command  in  health,  sanitation,  and  welfare. 

A  civilian  economic  coordinator,  C.  Tyler 
Wood,  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
United  Nations  Commander  in  Chief  to  coordinate 
with  Unkra  the  programs  which  the  United 
States  Government  is  channeling  through  the 
Unified  Command.  These  programs  will  be  con- 
cerned largely  with  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  the 
supply  of  materials  essential  to  the  rapid  stabili- 
zation of  the  Korean  economy. 

The  Government  of  Korea,  of  course,  plays  the 
paramount  role  in  formulating  and  fulfilling  the 
programs  of  relief  and  reconstruction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  Government  sees  it  this 
division  of  responsibility  and  effort  makes  sense. 
It  is  clear  cut.  Perhaps  it  will  save  our  friend, 
the  mayor  to  whom  I  referred,  from  further 
surveys. 

The  overall  goal  in  Korea  has  been,  of  course, 
stated  and  restated,  time  and  time  again.  It  is  the 
economic  and  political  independence  of  Korea. 
Today  we  are  thinking  in  terms  of  South  Korea, 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  We  are  not  forgetting, 
however,  the  aim  of  the  United  Nations  that  some 
day  the  entire  peninsula  will  be  reunited  by  peace- 
ful means.  That  some  day  is  not  forgotten  in 
these  programs. 

On  the  basis  of  tlie  facts  before  us,  we  believe 
that  in  time  the  Republic  of  Korea  can  achieve 
economic  stability.  Let  me  review  these  facts 
briefly. 


'U.N.  doc.  A/C.2/I..218. 
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Korea's  Resources 

Before  the  aggression  of  1950,  the  two-year-old 
Republic  could  boast,  with  truth,  of  industries, 
connnerce,  banks,  communications,  transport  of  a 
kind,  plus  many  other  attributes  of  a  developed 
country.  The  development,  to  be  sure,  was  uneven, 
but  essential  factors  of  a  prosperous  economy 
were  there. 

Korea's  soil  is  rich  in  minerals.  Her  offshore 
waters  teem  with  edible  fish.  Her  agriculture, 
potentially,  could  feed  her  people. 

Korea's  richest  resources,  however,  are  her 
people.  Throughout  the  bitter  harclship  and 
adversity  of  the  past  three  years,  the  Korean 
people  have  borne  themselves  with  courage  and 
dignity. 

To  many  here  in  this  room,  war  is  no  stranger. 
Many  of  you,  too,  have  seen  your  homelands  over- 
run by  warring  armies.  You  have  known,  inti- 
mately, the  suffering  that  follows  in  the  wake  of 
war.  The  Koreans  have  known  that  suffering,  to  a 
tragic  extent. 

In  these  past  three  years,  out  of  a  population  of 
20  million  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  one  million 
have  died.  An  estimated  10  million  have  been 
dispossessed  or  displaced.  To  tens  of  thousands 
a  refugee  settlement  has  become  the  normal  cir- 
cumstance of  life.  The  very  lives  of  millions  of 
Korean  citizens  depend  in  whole  or  in  part  upon 
assistance  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Uncounted  thousands  of  South  Koreans  were 
herded  north  by  the  Red  armies,  either  to  serve  in 
the  Communist  forces  or  to  work  in  forced  labor 
camps.  They  left  dependent  families,  women, 
children,  old  people  behind  them. 

To  add  to  the  problem,  at  least  a  million  North 
Koreans  have  rejected  Communist  tyranny  and 
have  fled  into  South  Korea. 

Estimates  of  damage  to  property  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  range  from  1  billion  to  4  billion  dol- 
lars. Industry,  agriculture,  transportation,  com- 
munications, housing,  education,  everything  has 
suffered  drastically. 

In  the  war  the  civilian  population  of  South 
Korea  was  worthy  of  its  fighting  men.  In  ruined 
villages,  towns,  cities,  on  the  farms,  they  worked 
with  what  they  had.  They  kept  the  home  fires 
burning,  even  when  "home"  was  only  a  pile  of 
rubble  beside  a  ruined  road. 

With  the  cease-fire  they  accepted  at  once  the 
new  challenge.  They  buckled  down  to  the  job  of 
rebuilding  their  war-shattered  economy. 

In  the  military  phase  of  the  aggression  in  Ko- 
rea, Mr.  Chairman,  16  United  Nations  members 
sent  troops  to  fight  with  those  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Some  46  members  have  participated  with 
military  or  relief  contributions  in  this  great  inter- 
national effort. 

From  the  first  the  challenge  of  the  aggression  in 
Korea  was  recognized  for  what  it  was.  It  was  a 
challenge  to  the  basic  concept  of  the  United  Na- 
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tions,  the  concept  of  cooperative  action  in  defense 
of  peace  and  freedom. 

Tlie  United  Nations  met  that  challenge  on  the 
battlefield.    The  aggressors  were  stopped. 


Wartime  Emergency  Relief 

From  the  beginning,  too,  the  United  Nations 
recognized  that  the  challenge  extended  beyond  the 
battlefield.  To  aid  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  han- 
dling the  heavy  burden  of  emergency  relief,  the 
Security  Council  in  July  1950  set  up  an  emergency 
relief  program  under  the  Unified  Command. 

That  program,  during  the  war  days,  prevented 
mass  starvation  and  the  spread  of  epidemic  dis- 
ease in  Korea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  think  of  conditions  in 
Korea  during  the  war  this  statement  is  tremen- 
dous. It  is,  nevertheless,  true.  There  was  hunger 
in  Korea  during  the  fighting,  for  malnutrition  is 
often  only  a  polite  word  for  starvation.  But  there 
was  no  widespread  famine.  Disease  did  take  lives, 
but  there  were  no  epidemics. 

Emergency  relief,  war  relief,  in  Korea  was  well 
handled.  And  it  was  a  tremendous  job.  At  the 
height  of  the  first  flood  of  refugees  the  organiza- 
tion in  Pusan  alone  was  handling  3,000  men, 
women,  and  children  a  day.  The  refugees  were 
dusted  off  with  DDT  to  d.estroy  typhus-bearing 
lice.  They  were  inoculated  against  typhoid  and 
cholera.    They  were  vaccinated  against  smallpox. 

In  a  period  of  27  months  the  United  Nations 
doctors  administered  more  than  80  million  inocu- 
lations. Today  most  South  Koreans  carry  "shots" 
cards  similar  to  those  issued  United  Nations  mili- 
tary personnel.  They  are  given  "booster"  shots 
as  the  need  arises. 

In  that  period  2i/2  million  Korean  civilians  re- 
ceived treatment  in  hospitals,  surgical  units,  and 
dispensaries. 

These  preventive  measures  were  effective.  Just 
to  give  one  illustration,  in  1951  there  were  75,637 
cases  of  typhoid  reported.  A  year  later  the  total 
had  dropped  to  3,392.  And  deaths  from  typhoid 
had  been  cut  97  percent.  I  think  that  a  terrific 
record. 

The  destitute  were  supplied  with  three  million 
blankets  and  nearly  seven  million  tons  of  clothing. 

Directly,  or  through  the  government,  an  esti- 
mated 27  thousand  tons  of  rice  and  other  food- 
stuff was  distributed.  To  millions  this  aid  meant 
the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

The  expenditure  for  this  program  to  September 
1953  has  been  approximately  $384  million.  Of 
this  amount  approximately  $300.5  million  was  con- 
tributed by  the  United  States  Government  and 
$17,389,000  by  other  United  Nations  governments. 
In  addition  32  voluntary  agencies,  representing  15 
countries,  supplied  $35  million  worth  of  relief  and 
rehabilitation  supplies. 

Tlie  miiitai-y  personnel  in  these  programs  came 
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principally  from  the  United  States  armed  forces. 
Civilian  personnel  was  recruited  by  the  United 
Nations  from  18  different  countries,  including  the 
United  States.  These  people  have  performed 
many  heroic  tasks  in  rebuilding  sanitary  systems, 
in  preventing  widespread  disease,  and  above  all 
in  serving  as  an  international  symbol  of  inspira- 
tion and  nope  among  the  Koreans. 

By  these  meanSj  the  Republic  of  Korea  stayed 
alive.  With  the  aid  given  by  the  United  Nations, 
the  spirit  of  the  Korean  people  has  survived  the 
ordeal. 

Today,  however,  these  people  face  an  uncertain 
future.  That  future  depends  upon  their  friends 
and  allies. 

To  restore  Korea  to  a  point  where  she  can  sus- 
tain her  own  people,  it  is  obvious  that  external 
assistance  of  substantial  magnitude  must  be  forth- 
coming. The  country's  productive  capacity  has 
been  so  damaged  that  it  cannot  produce  sufficient 
quantities  of  goods  and  services  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum consumption  needs  of  the  Korean  people,  let 
alone  the  investment  requirements  for  rebuilding 
the  country. 

The  war  damage,  however,  is  not  the  only  prob- 
lem. There  is  more  to  it  than  that.  For  one  thing, 
Korea  lacks  the  trained,  skilled  personnel  to  oper- 
ate its  economy.  Over  a  Ion"  period  the  develop- 
ment of  their  economy  has  been,  as  I  have  said, 
uneven.    Adjustments  must  be  made. 

In  the  brief  period  following  World  War  II 
before  the  aggression  of  1950,  the  South  Koreans 
struggled  with  the  problem  of  achieving  economic 
stability.  Slowly  but  steadily  they  were  making 
progress. 


A  Brilliant  Historical  Record 

The  Koreans,  remember,  could  draw  from 
strength  that  lay  dormant,  from  their  traditions 
and  past.  Historically  their  record  is  brilliant. 
Irrigation  of  rice  lands  on  a  large  scale  was  prac- 
ticed as  early  as  194  n.c.  Korean  astronomers  in 
650  A.D.  built  an  observatory  that  was  the  wonder 
of  the  world.  They  were  printing  books  from 
movable  type  50  years  before  the  Gutenberg  Bible 
was  published.  In  the  early  14th  century  Korean 
scholars  were  turning  out  encyclopedias,  histories, 
books  of  all  kinds.  In  1592," a  century  after  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America,  a  Korean  admiral 
built  tlie  world's  first  fleet  of  iron-clad  war  ships, 
with  which  lie  decisively  defeated  a  threatened  in- 
vasion. One  of  the  first  phonetic  alphabets  of  the 
world  was  devised  by  a  Korean  king.  By  many 
scholars  it  is  still  considered  the  world's  best. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  as  to  what  would  have 
been  done  liad  the  South  Koreans  been  left  in 
peace  to  work  out  their  problems.  The  aggressoi-s 
struck. 

Today  the  miracle  is  that  there  is  any  kind  of  a 
state  in  Korea  and  that  it  still  functions.    That 
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miracle,  however,  happened.  And  it  is  our  job  to 
help  the  Koreans  go  on. 

My  Government  feels  that  the  programs  out- 
lined for  us  by  the  Agent  General  are  sound. 

Unicra  and  (he  Unified  Command  have  together 
already  produced  substantial  accomplishments. 
There  was,  for  example,  in  1953  a  22-percent  in- 
crease in  production  of  the  so-called  summer 
grains,  barley,  rye,  wheat.  The  rice  crop,  too,  is 
good.  The  increase  is  largely  the  result  of  fer- 
tilizers and  equij^ment  imported  by  Unkra. 

The  trend  in  industrial  production,  though  less 
marked,  is  upward,  due  primarily  to  increased 
imports  of  raw  materials  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  damaged  facilities. 

Improved  fishing  materials  and  supplies, 
brought  in  from  outside,  has  resulted  in  a  C-percent 
increase  in  marine  products. 

Vital  power  production  is  up  about  15  percent, 
and  dependence  upon  emergency  U.S.  Army 
power  barges  has  declined.  Transportation  re- 
mains a  major  bottleneck  but  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  tonnage  moved. 

There  has  been  a  definite  improvement  in  the 
coinitry's  financial  condition.  Inflation,  always  a 
problem  under  conditions  now  prevailing  in  Korea, 
is  showing  itself  more  manageable. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  a  program  to 
train  South  Koreans  in  the  skills  so  desperately 
lacking.  A  number  of  Korean  students,  for  ex- 
ample, have  arrived  in  the  United  States  to  take 
up  scholarships  awarded  by  Unkr,\  in  progi-ams 
of  agi'iculture  training.  Two  leading  Korean 
nurses  have  recently  completed  a  study  of  United 
States  nursing  practices.  The  training  program 
in  Korea  is  also  well  established.  Unkra  is  work- 
ing on  the  ground  in  giving  young  Koreans  the 
skills  to  play  their  part  in  their  country's  future. 

These  are  only  a  few  concrete  examples  of  pro- 
grams actually  under  way.  Other  activities  are 
going  ahead  with  results  being  manifest  daily. 

New  problems  continue  to  appear,  however. 
Just  last  week  a  severe  fire  ravaged  Pusan.  All 
resources  of  the  United  Nations  have  been  thrown 
into  the  job  of  rebuilding  the  devastated  city. 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  has  flown  to  Pusan  and  is 
aiding  in  organizing  a  relief  program  for  the  thou- 
sands of  refugees  again  made  homeless. 

The  people  of  Korea  know  that  they  need  help. 
But,  as  a  people  who  have  given  the  fullest  in  the 
common  struggle  for  freedom,  they  feel  that  they 
have  a  clear  right  to  ask  for  that  help. 

My  Government  shares  that  belief.  We  believe 
it  should  be  forthcoming  in  substantial  magnitude 
and  from  as  many  United  Nations  countries  as 
possible. 

Unkra 's  program  for  1954  will  cost  $85  million 
and  that  for  1955,  $110  million.  The  United  States 
has  undertaken  to  provide  65  percent  of  the  target 
of  $250  million  set  for  Unkra's  initial  budget. 
Actually,  to  date,  our  contributions  have  been 
around  75  percent  of  the  funds  advanced. 


Voluntary  Aid  to  Korea 


statement  by  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  11 

Adding  to  the  already  overwhelming  misery  in 
Korea,  the  refugee-paclied  city  of  Pusan  recently 
suffered  the  greatest  fire  in  its  liistory.  More  tlian 
five  thousand  homes  were  destroyed,  leaving  thou- 
sands of  sparsely  clad  and  malnourished  refugees 
without  shelter.  In  addition  to  the  very  great 
amount  of  voluntary  work  they  are  doing  to  help 
the  people  of  the  brave  Republic  of  Korea,  American 
and  other  United  Nations  troops  are  now  doing 
everything  possible  within  their  resources  to  pro- 
vide the  emergency  aid  so  desperately  needed  as  a 
result  of  this  disaster. 

Today,  as  we  approach  the  Christmas  season,  I 
call  upon  all  Americans  to  give  generously  to  support 
the  work  of  such  groups  as  the  American-Korean 
Foundation,  American  Relief  for  Korea,  Care, 
Church  World  Service,  war  relief  services  of  vari- 
ous religious  welfare  organizations,  and  the  other 
of  our  fine  voluntary  groups  who  now  face  this 
additional  challenge  and  responsibility.  Such  aid 
is  particularly  fitting  during  this  Christmas  period. 


U.S.  Proud  of  Contributions 

The  United  States,  let  me  say  here,  is  proud  of 
the  contributions  we  have  made  to  this  program. 
We  are  proud  of  the  aid  we  are  giving  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Unified  Command.  This  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  efforts  to  help  other  peoples 
build  a  better  life.  We  expect  to  continue  our  aid 
in  Korea.  The  rate  at  which  our  contributions  in 
the  joint  program  will  actually  be  made  available 
of  course,  depends  on  the  rate  of  payments  of  other 
countries.  We  are  definitely  committed  to  the  con- 
cept of  cooperative  action. 

Pledges  made  by  United  Nations  members 
amount  to  $207,600,000.  Of  this,  to  date,  $86,600,- 
000  has  been  paid  in.  The  United  States  has  paid 
$65,750,000. 

We  recognize  that  a  number  of  United  Nations 
countries  have  paid  their  pledges  in  full.  It 
should  be  recalled,  however,  that  the  original  tar- 
get of  $250  million  set  by  the  Fifth  General  As- 
sembly fell  short  by  approximately  $43,000,000. 
Not  only,  then,  is  it  essential  that  full  pledges 
now  be  met,  but  the  large  deficiency  in  the  original 
pledging  plus  the  $16  million  required  by  the  new 
program  before  us  must  be  filled. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  this.  The  re- 
construction of  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  is  a  demand 
upon  the  collective  conscience  of  the  free  world. 

The  Korean  peninsula,  we  must  not  forget,  is 
not  the  only  battleground  of  the  present  struggle 
of  the  free  world  for  survival.  Other  small  na- 
tions are  menaced.  They  are  watching  what  we 
do  in  Korea.  The  Eepublic  of  Korea  has  become 
a  pilot  project  demonstrating  what  the  United 
Nations  does  in  assisting  victims  of  aggression. 
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The  United  Nations.  Mr.  Chairman,  lias  proven 
itself  on  the  battlefielcl.  But  it  is  inherent  in  the 
United  Nations  concept  that  the  battlefield  is  not, 
and  must  not  be,  the  final  testing  ground  of  inter- 
national cooperation. 

After  the  cease-fire,  President  Eisenhower  asked 
the  United  States  Congress  for  $200  million  for 
aid  in  Korea.''  These  funds  were  promptly  made 
available  for  this  great  humanitarian  undertaking. 
At  that  time  he  pointed  out  that  Korea  was  an 
opportunity — 

for  the  free  peoples  to  give  clear  and  tangible  testimony  to 
their  awareness  that  true  peace  means  more  than  the 
simple  absence  of  war.  It  means  moral  and  material 
health.  It  means  political  order  and  economic  progress. 
It  means  the  living  hope,  in  the  hearts  of  all  people,  that 
tomorrow  can  bring  a  more  just,  a  more  free,  a  more 
productive  life  than  today. 

The  President  said,  and  the  American  people 
share  this  conviction  with  him,  that  no  people  on 
earth  today  have  proved  more  valiantly  than  the 
people  of  Korea  their  right  to  hold  and  cherish 
this  hope.  "Ours,"  he  said,  "is  the  task  to  help 
and  nourish  this  hope — for  the  sake  of  one  brave 
people,  and  for  the  sake  of  all  peoples  who  wait 
and  watch  to  see  if  free  men  can  be  as  wise  in  the 
ways  of  peace  as  they  have  proved  courageous  in 
the  ways  of  war." 

In  addition,  the  United  States  is  currently  pro- 
viding $58  million  for  the  civilian  emergency  re- 
lief program  in  Korea  under  the  Unified 
Command. 

The  Unkra  program  is  a  going  concern.  It  is 
operating.  It  must  have  the  means  to  carry  on. 
Without  those  means  Unkra  cannot  do  the  job 
entrusted  to  it. 

The  specialized  agencies  stand  ready  to  help. 
Voluntary  groups  all  over  the  world  are  prepared 
to  do  whatever  is  asked  of  them.  Through  those 
voluntary  agencies  individual  citizens  in  every 
country  of  the  world  are  being  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  help. 

The  resolution  now  before  the  Committee  urges 
the  nations  to  meet  without  delay  pledges  already 
made.  It  urges  all  United  Nations  members  not 
yet  contributors  to  join  with  us  in  assisting  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Ilepublic  of  Korea. 

My  Government  is  hapjiy  over  the  strength  of 
the  sponsorship  of  this  resolution.  We  hope  that 
it  will  receive  widespread  support  in  the  Com- 
mittee and  in  the  General  Assembly '  and  that  it 
will  keynote  new  and  substantial  contributions. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  all  nations  who  recognized 
the  responsibilities  of  colloctive  action  in  1950  have 
in  this  issue  a  similar  and  clear  obligation  to  jus- 
tify the  courage  and  fortitude  of  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  to  justify  the  faith  of  all 
peoples  in  the  United  Nations. 


*  noxETiN  of  Aug.  10,  105.3,  p.  193. 

'The  vote  in  ('ominlttee  II  on  Dec.  2  \va.s  33-0-5;  the 
plenary  vote  on  Dec.  7  was  02-0-5. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION 

U.N.  doc.  A/Resolution/169 
Dated  Dec.  9,  1953 

TuF.  Gf.nkrai.  Assembly, 

Recalling  General  As.semt)ly  resolution  410  (V)  of  1 
December  1950, 

Takitxff  note  of  the  report  of  the  Agent  General  on  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 
for  the  period  15  September  1952  to  30  September  1953, 

Noting  that  the  work  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  is  bringing  substantial 
benefits  to  the  distressed  people  of  Korea, 

Noting  with  satisfaction  that  the  programmes  of  the 
Agency  are  implemented  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  United 
Nations  Command  and  in  consultation  with  the  United 
Nations  <_"(>nimission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilita- 
tion of  Korea, 

1.  Commends  the  United  Nations  Agent  General  for 
Korean  Reconstruction  for  his  work ; 

2.  Approves,  subject  to  consultation  between  the  Agent 
General  and  the  Advisory  Committee,  tlie  i)rogrammes 
for  the  periods  1  .Tuly  1953  to  1  July  19.54  and  1  July  1954 
to  1  July  1955  set  forth  in  paragraphs  122,  123  and  124 
of  the  Agent  General's  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  eighth  session; 

3.  Notes  with  concern  that  sufliclent  funds  are  not  avail- 
able to  Implement  such  programmes,  urges  all  govern- 
ments to  give  immediate  consideration  to  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  pledges  already  made  or  to  the  making  of  con- 
tributions within  their  financial  possibilities  if  they  have 
not  already  taken  such  action ;  and  recommends  that  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  non-govermnental  organizations  fur- 
nish all  possible  assistance  to  the  United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency ; 

4.  Requests  the  Negotiating  Committee  for  Extra- 
Budgetary  Funds,  appointed  pursuant  to  the  General  As- 
sembly resolution  of  5  October  1953,  to  undertake,  in 
addition  to  already  assigned  tasks,  negotiations  with  gov- 
ernments regarding  their  pledges  to  the  United  Nations 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency. 


Preparatory  Work  To  Begin 
on  Review  of  U.N.  Charter 

Statement  by  James  F.  Bi/rncs 

UJS.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly ' 

V.S.  delegation  press  release  dated  November  27 

Article  109  of  the  charter  provides  that  2  years 
from  now,  at  the  tenth  regular  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  we  will  automatically  have  on  our 
agenda  a  ])roposal  to  convene  a  general  conference 
to  review  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

This  year  several  delegations,  with  commend- 
able foresight,  proposed  that  the  Assembly  take 
some  preparatory  steps  designed  to  facilitate  the 
discharge  of  the  responsibilities  whioli  the  member 
nations  have  under  article  109.  The  Assembly's 
legal  conunittee  has  recommended  t]\:U  we  ask  the 
Secretariat  to  i)repare  certain  studies  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  charter  and  on  the  ]iractico  of  the 
United  Nations  organs  in  applj^ing  our  basic  con- 
stitutional instrument. 


'  Made  in  plenary  scs'ilon  on  Nov.  27. 
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These  recommended  steps  are  all  procedural  in 
character.  They  do  not  prejudge  in  any  way  the 
question  of  any  possible  changes  that  might  be 
made  in  the  charter  through  the  amendment  proc- 
ess. In  fact,  the  recommended  procedures  are 
without  prejudice  to  whatever  decision  the  1955 
General  Assembly  may  choose  to  make  in  regard  to 
the  calling  of  a  review  conference. 

An  impressively  large  number  of  delegations  to 
this  Assembly  spoke  in  the  Sixth  Committee  in  the 
debate  on  the  items  of  our  agenda  dealing  with 
charter  review.  The  great  majority  of  them 
showed  objectivity  and  openness  of  mind  in  re- 
viewing the  8-year  history  of  the  United  Nations 
and  looking  forward  to  the  future.  They  showed 
keen  awareness  of  the  organization's  problems  and 
eagerness  to  bring  all  resources  to  bear  in  aid  of 
solutions.  They  approached  the  question  of 
charter  review  as  an  opportunity  to  see  whether 
improvements  are  possible  in  the  structure  of 
world  organization.  They  dealt  with  the  items 
now  before  us  as  a  means  of  considering  and 
launching  constructive  procedural  steps  which 
would  be  of  assistance  to  the  General  Assembly  in 
1955  and  to  a  review  conference  thereafter. 

It  was  with  regret  that  we  found  representatives 
of  the  Soviet-bloc  countries  insistent  upon  making 
the  charter  review  question  at  this  Assembly 
merely  another  vehicle  for  their  hostile  propa- 
ganda against  the  United  States.  Their  unpro- 
voked attacks  were  ignored  but  it  was  dishearten- 
ing that  this  small  group  showed  only  suspicion 
and  hostility  toward  the  honest  efforts  of  others. 

I  should  like  to  clarify  one  point  that  may  be 
based  on  misunderstanding.  The  United  States 
was  accused  by  the  Soviet  representative  of  incon- 
sistency between  our  announced  position  in  favor 
of  calling  a  review  conference,  and  what  lie  said 
was  my  statement  in  committee  ^  that  we  do  not 
know  if  review  will  prove  desirable  or  feasible. 
The  record  will  show  that  I  said,  "We  do  not  know 
now  if  revisions  of  the  charter  will  prove  desirable 
or  possible."  In  English  "review"  does  not  mean 
the  same  thing  as  "revision."  To  review  is  to  study 
or  examine  something.  It  does  not  mean  the  same 
as  to  change  it.  Perhaps  this  was  a  problem  of 
translation.  I  hope  it  was  only  that,  and  that  the 
point  is  now  cleared  up. 

In  the  Committee  debate  on  the  charter  review 
items,  representatives  of  the  Soviet-bloc  countries 
spoke  of  Cominform  desires  and  actions  to  ease 
international  tension.  In  the  next  breath,  those 
same  representatives  characterized  the  charter  re- 
view items  on  our  agenda  as  a  "cold-war  propa- 
ganda maneuver." 

It  must  have  been  amazing  to  the  sponsors  of 
these  items  and  the  proposals  which  were  consid- 
ered in  the  Legal  Committee  to  hear  themselves  de- 
scribed as  "tools"  of  another  power  being  em- 
ployed for  its  own  imperialistic  and  aggressive 


Text  of  Resolution 
on  Charter  Review ' 

U.N.  iloc.  A/Resolution/133 
Dated  Nov.  28,  1953 

The  Genekal  Assembly, 

Having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Article  109  of 
the  Charter  under  which  a  proposal  to  hold  a  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  Charter  Is 
to  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  tenth  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  if  such  a  conference 
has  not  been  held  before  that  session, 

Considering  that  the  examination  of  such  a  pro- 
posal will  require  considerable  preparation  on  the 
part  of  both  the  Secretary-General  and  Member 
.States, 

Considering  that  study  of  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Charter  and  of  the  practice  followed  by  the 
various  organs  of  the  United  Nations  is  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  Charter 
and  will  greatly  facilitate  the  General  Assembly's 
consideration,  at  its  tenth  annual  session,  of  the 
question  of  calling  a  General  Conference, 

Having  regard  to  the  memorandum  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General  (A/C.6/343), 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  prepare,  pub- 
lish and  circulate  among  the  Member  States  during 
1954,  or  shortly  thereafter : 

( a )  A  systematic  compilation  of  the  documents  of 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  International 
Organization  not  jet  publi-shed  ; 

(6)  A  complete  index  of  the  documents  of  that 
Conference  on  the  lines  envisaged  in  part  II  and 
part  III  C  of  the  memorandum  by  the  Secretary- 
General  ; 

(c)  A  repertory  of  the  practice  of  United  Nations 
organs  appropriately  indexed. 


'  Adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  Nov.  27  by 
a  vote  of  54-5  (Soviet  bloc),  with  no  abstentions. 


'  BuixETiN  of  Nov.  9,  1953,  p.  649. 
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purposes.  Actually,  what  the  Committee  debate 
revealed  through  honest  discussion  was  a  variety 
of  honestly  held  different  and  even  conflicting 
opinions.  My  Government  is  disappointed  by  the 
continuing  unfamiliarity  of  representatives  from 
the  Communist-dominated  countries  with  such  a 
phenomenon. 

Now  we  heard  also  from  the  Soviet-bloc  spokes- 
men that  what  is  needed  is  not  amendmient  of  the 
charter,  but  scrupulous  fulfillment  of  the  obliga- 
tions it  imposes.  What  strides  we  would  be  mak- 
ing already  if  the  whole  membership  of  our  organ- 
ization including  the  Soviet  bloc  were  following 
scrupulously  the  provisions  of  the  charter ! 

We  were  told  by  the  Soviet  bloc  that  the  char- 
ter principle  of  unanimity  is  being  violated.  In 
view  of  the  record  of  more  than  half  a  hundred 
vetoes  cast  by  the  Soviet  Union,  one  can  only  ask, 
who  is  out  of  step  ? 

What  bloc  of  countries  was  it  that  the  General 
Assembly  found  guilty  of  illegal  and  aggressive 
intervention  in  Greece  ?  What  permanent  member 
of  the  Security  Council  is  it  which  has  incapaci- 
tated the  Security  Council  from  discharging  its 
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primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  and  has  required 
other  United  Nations  members  to  look  after  that 
responsibility  through  action  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  of  regional  organizations?  What  bloc 
of  countries  has  flouted  the  Security  Council  reso- 
lutions of  June  1950  dealing  with  the  Communist 
aggression  in  Korea  and  the  General  Assembly 
resolutions  designed  to  cope  with  the  subsequent 
mass  participation  by  Communist  China  in  that 
aggression  ? 

Everyone  knows  the  answer  to  these  questions 
and  a  number  of  others  which  inevitably  come  to 
our  minds.  Such  questions  as  the  roadblocks 
thrown  up  against  disarmament,  the  overthro^y  of 
free  government  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  violations 
of  peace  treaties,  the  sabotage  of  United  Nations 
efforts  in  the  economic  and  social  fields  and 
through  the  specialized  agencies,  the  diabolical 
lies  about  germ  warfare,  and  the  barbaric  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  These  go  to  make  up 
part  of  the  Soviet  record  since  1945. 

We  were  given  hope  by  Soviet  Premier  Malen- 
kov's  words  last  spring  that  a  change  might  be  in 
the  making.  The  peoples  of  the  world  are  anxious 
to  see  some  sign  of  that  change.  The  members  of 
the  Assembly  know  the  many  areas  in  which  such 
a  change  could  begin  to  be  made  manifest. 

One  small  area  in  which  we  held  hope  was  the 
area  of  technical  and  procedural  approach  to  the 
question  of  review  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Soviet  leaders  will  study 
carefully  our  debates  and  reflect  upon  them 
thoughtfully. 

In  looking  ahead  to  the  question  of  charter  re- 
view we  cannot  and  do  not  expect  miracles.  We 
do  not  believe  that  changes  in  language  alone  will 
transform  the  behavior  of  nations.  Peace  depends 
not  upon  what  is  written  in  charters  or  treaties 
but  upon  what  is  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

We  do  not  know  now  whether  changes  in  the 
charter  will  be  desirable  or  possible.  But  we  do 
appeal  to  all  governments  to  explore  continuously 
and  in  the  most  thoughtful  way  the  problems,  the 
needs,  and  the  potentialities  of  our  monumental 
effort  at  international  cooperation  through  the 
United  Nations. 


Assembly  Votes  To  Recess 

Statement  by  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton 

TJ.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  ^ 

U.  S.  delegation  press  release  dated  December  8 

The  report   [of  Committee  I]   shows  that  55 
members  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution  proposed 


by  the  distinguished  representatives  of  Brazil  and 
India.-  It  satisfactorily  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  situation  which  confronts  us. 

Under  this  resolution,  the  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ma- 
jority of  member  states,  is  requested  to  reconvene 
the  Eighth  Session  if,  in  her  opinion,  develop- 
ments in  respect  of  the  Korean  question  warrant 
such  reconvening.  She  is  also  requested,  again 
with  the  concurrence  of  member  states,  to  recon- 
vene the  Eighth  Session  if  one  or  more  member 
states  make  a  request  to  the  president  for  such 
reconvening  by  reason  of  development  in  respect 
of  the  Korean  question. 

As  Ambassador  Lodge  stated  yesterday  in  the 
First  Committee,^  although  the  negotiations  in 
Korea  have  been  and  continue  to  be  difficult,  some 
progress  has  been  made.  There  are  signs  of  a 
narrowing  of  differences.  The  Unitea  States, 
representing  the  United  Nations  members,  is 
straining  every  nerve  to  overcome  all  differences; 
and  if  the  Communists  show  a  reasonable  spirit  of 
accommodation,  it  is  by  no  means  beyond  the  realm 
of  possibility  that  the  discussions  will  come  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  circumstances  arise  which 
make  it  desirable  to  reconvene  this  session,  this  can 
readily  be  accomplished  under  the  resolution  ap- 
proved by  the  First  Committee.  Most  states  have 
permanent  representatives  in  the  Seat  of  the 
United  Nations  here  in  New  York  with  whom  the 
president  can  readily  communicate  and  who  can 
express  the  views  of  their  governments  on  short 
notice. 

We  therefore  give  our  strong  support  to  the 
resolution  approved  by  the  Committee.  We  par- 
ticularly rejoice  in  the  high  order  of  statesman- 
ship exhibited  in  the  Committee  and  in  particular 
by  tlie  Brazilian  and  Indian  delegates  in  achiev- 
ing a  constructive  and  at  the  same  time  virtually 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Committee. 

The  United  States  cannot  support  the  Polish 
amendment^  which  would  place  the  reconvening 
of  the  session  completely  within  the  discretion  or 
the  president.  In  our  view,  the  procedure  tliat 
would  result  if  this  amendment  were  passed  is  not 
within  the  spirit  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  in  the  rules  of  procedure  which  indicate 
that  in  decisions  of  im{)ortance  the  General  Assem- 
bly should  act  through  a  majority  vote.  If  we 
were  to  adopt  the  Polish  amendment,  we  would 
also  be  departing  from  the  satisfactory  precedent 
set  last  year  in  connection  with  tlie  reconvening  of 
the  Seventh  Session  on  the  problem  of  Korea.  We 
shall,  therefore,  vote  against  the  Polish  amend- 
ment. 


'  iMnde  on  Dec.  8  in  plenary  session. 
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'U.N.    Doc.    A/C.l/L.nO.      Tlie    vote    in    Committee    I 

fl'oliliciil  Mini  Sf'ouritj')  on  Di'c.  7  wn.s  .^in-O^-."  (Soviet 
liloc)  ;  llii"  Dei'.  S  iilcimry  scssioii  UfIople<i  tlie  resolntion 
liy  nil  identical  vote.     Tlie  As.sembiy  recessed  on  Dec.  9. 

'  U.S.  delegation   press  release  1858. 

*U.N.  doc.  \/\..\T.\. 
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Siwytr  -'"'*' "X„l,  wuu™  Europe, 
live  economie  »urvey  ."'        ^  „  recovery 
The  miuioo  touud    "'^^^'%y  us.  aid 

program.,  ^u'  '^"^  ",  S  ,„  „p.nd.ng  pr»- 
rem  economic  slaomiy'  „„i,„u,n8  US. 
-raS5V-^£Anu„,.ro,recon. 


rd'eiTa-yiSr'^n^!'."^  tec-  • 
U.N.  Iruit  l«mwry.) 

„etff«ier.l  rel.l.on.h.p  >.^«~»/Ji'J,,^^ 
Elh.op,a  «1"*  ""t-STA  SpraP-e.  U.S. 
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K,^'d^N;i"^«srE?^""^""^ 

plan  Government,  addmg; 


■  here  certain 

,hir.rt  o(  pub'"  [«'">  ?""  '   .„d«j.  Ill*"  «»  '"'''* 
t^!;",  ""'y  ••T°''  "'*^'  J",  "^f.i  ..^lr^«».  but  .t  '• 

UicM  eountrt.t 

rnrU-'^r.5r{ler,tL...orpn.at. 
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Steli  the  Stat.  D^P.'"~h'-„,^.,^ 


otl..r  '""<■•,■'"  i"";h",ll  co"S  til'.  '^ 


1^      Mid  iti*<h»ni'al  d«vj 


il.ll.-l  on    wnn^...-- 
t>ui  mi—  . -  ■        .  ^^^  t.«kM  u>  "  .nee- 

,,||  b*  '"'J*  '*  *^     L    i  .—  now  bemi  undtrtake* 
-rami  ln_lhe  UiWm  -»>■'»>  »"  ""  •  '' 


d  the  twi 
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and  J. pun.  Cambod  a   ■  ^  Ne^l.  '»■■' 
,he,Ripublic  o(  ►•»    ,";  »;'Jy"prn.  »hi,h  .». 

re'io'tSe*ci";?;iA^"-->.";- 


.nlt'v.  toreijn  policy  ■"  {ll^  UA 
sketched  last  '"""'J.fXe  w  thi^"^  **" 
^lernau  "l""'"i"'  'J^titlnf  Am.rica-« 
Tembly.  ^  The  work  of  e*^ej  «  j,,,^ 
youth,  she  stressed.  IS    crucial  m 

poi.iy  tor  ';".""";""  I  .Jp.reti.iii  of  M  a™i<- 

4.„i.i.J.»«  ol  Ik.  'r^"  °'."„  ini.ii,n«<lt  "J  <• 

„p,.u  '"<"■"'■"•  "^";'„4  ,k„v^  ik.  ~dl»  o' 
Ih.oueh  o""""'"  '  '  ,Ach  ■  w.v  M  to  k-V  •  "?,?: 
m»,i  tcmmonK.l'on  m  ^    ^^,j    „(    ,^^1  « 

,1^01...   elttci   0"   ??;;,'„„'„  ,  ml  dio.l.o.  !• 

..rt.i.l  t.»r.*i"  "•  '  t*  _       J   j,,,^    Ml    b«*i^    a 
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